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ihe king no othenriae than aa one king to aMCher. AoA thaa mmM 
Ae Cyprian war,>vliich was span out nearly ten yena, thoagk noifc^f 
that time was only spent in preparation^ and not above two jtmntoi h 
ib actoal war. 

Bot Gaoa, the Ticc-admiial oi the flee^ who had viuniBdl th« 
daughter of TeribaziM» was in gseat pain lest be ahonld snSer aone* 
Ihiog or other, oat of suspicion oC bis being familiar and eonneaHUit 
withTerihazos: therefMre he resolved to be beforehand wilk tte hia^ 
and to that end, being weU fartfisbed with a brave navy, and haiio^ 
the love of the sea-enptains and officers, he b^n lo advia^ and cm^ 
aider of a defection; and forthwith, without any farther deiay^ aa^ 
tared into a league with Acods, king of Egypt^ against tbe graal 
lung of Persia. He stirred op, likewise, theLaoedanMiiaas by hk 
letters, and, amongst other brge and gkniooa promiaea, he eagfged 
he would aasist them in settling their aflhiri in Greece, and mainlam* 
iog and supporting their soveseignty. And, in truth, the l^Mrtana 
Iiad, some time before, been contriving how to recover the soveieiga 
power over the Grecians, and at that time had given clear indioationa 
dbj their disturbances) of their design to enslave the ciftiek AnA 
that which furthered the matter ikras, they rtpcnted of the fcace 
made with Artaxerxes, because thqr were charged and accused to 
have betrayed all the Grecians in Asia by that league with the kiny; 
Aerefore they were very ready to catch at an opportunity tos^baar 
die war, and to that end very ehaerfnUy made a league with Gaos* 

Alker Artaxerxes had ended the war with theGadtta«uia,ha bmught 
Teribazus to his trial, and referred the cogoiaanoe of his cause to three 
himottrable persons. Near this time some corrupt judgea weie faycA 
alive, and their skins spread lonnd the judgmeot-seatt, that those that 
aat there might always have an example before their ayca of the pu^ 
nishment doe to injustice, to deter them from the like. 

The accusers, therefore, of Teribazus produced •against hioa the 
lettcTB of Orontas, earnestly pressing them as sufficient eVkfence to 
convict him. On the other band, Teribazus, that he n^ght oMke it 
evidently appear that the accusation was a mere scandal contiived 
between Orontas and Evagoru, produced the agreement between 
them, whereby Evagoras was to obey the king as a king himaelf,.aad 
BO otherwise; and that the terms upon which Teribazus would have 
made peace werc^That Evagoras should be observant to the kii^ 
as a servant to his master. And, as to the oracle, he brought all those 
Grecians who were at that time present, to testify_That the god re« 
turned not any answer reUttng to the death of any person. And, a» 
to the good correspondence between him and the Locedttmonians, 
he decbured, that lie entered bto a league with them not for any pri« 
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Yate advantage of his own, but for the profit and advantage of the 
king. For by this means (he told them) the Grecians in Asia, being 
divided from ' the Lacedaemonians, were made better subjects, and 
more obedient; and, going on with his defence, he put the judges ia 
mind of his former remarkable services to the crown. 

Amongst those which clearly manifested his faith and loyalty to 
the king, and which deserved the greatest commendation, and chiefly 

(as was said) won the king's heart, w^s this ^That when the king 

was one day in his chariot a-hunting, two lions ran fiercely upon 
him, and, tearing the two chariot-horses in pieces, they made at 
Iiim, at wiiich instant Teribazus came fortunately in, killed both the 
lions, and so rescued the king. It is likewise reported of him, that 
he was a person of -extraordinary valour, and of so sound and solid a 
judgment in council, that the king never miscarried when he followed 
his advice. 

WkenTeribazus had ended what he had to say in his own defenc% 
all the judges with one voice acquitted him, and pronounced Iiim in- 
nocent of all the crimes and offences laid to his charge. But the 
king afterwards sent for the judges to him severally, and examined 
every one by himself, upon what grounds of law they pronounced the 
accused innocent* To whom the first. answered^^Tbat the matter 
of the accusation was uncertain and dubious, but his good services 
were clear, apparent, and manifest to all. Another said^^That^ 
though those things objected against him were true, yet that all his 
faults were over-ballanced by his deserts. The third justified his 
vote to discharge him, by declariiig-^That he had no regard to'his 
merits, because the king had rewarded them above their deserts; but, 
upon strictly examining the nature of every particular charge, it did 
not appear to him that the party accused was guilty of any of them. 
Upon which the king commended the judges, as just and upright 
men, and advanced Teribazus to the highest places of honour. But 
as to Orontas, he discarded him, as a false accuser, and noted hin^ 
with all the marks of ignominy and disgrace* And thus stood affairs 
in Asia at this time. 
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CHAP. n. 

MmUmea besieged by t/ie Laced(sjrundans. Dionysius aims to 
gem the islands of the Adriatic sea* The Parti build ParosL 
Dumysius^s expedition into JEtntria. Prepares for war against 
the Carthaginians. The Sicilians routed at Cronium. J%e 
quarrel between the Clazomeimms and those of Cuma, about 
Jjeuce. The war between Amyntas and the Olynthians. The 
lAuedoBnumians seize the citadel of Cadmea at Thebes. Euda^ 
widas breaks into the country of the OlyntMans. 

IN Greece^ the Lacedsmonian^ pressed on the siege of Mantiaco^ 
<nd the Mantraeans bniTely defended the place all that sasimer: for 
they were reputed the most valiant men of all the Arcadians^ and 
therefore the Spartans in former times were used to account those 
their Purest and truest frieods in all fights and engagements. ^ But^ 
when winter drew on, and the river running under the town sweUed 
liigh by the rains, the Lacedsemooians dammed up the river with 
earth and rubbish, and turned the current into the city; so that alF 
the place round about was like to a standing pool; by reason wliereof 
the bouses fell down, which amazed them of Mantinea, so that the/ 
were forced to deliver up the city; which, being thus taken, the 
citizens suffered no other hardships from the Iiacedsemonians, save 
only that they were ordered to return to those anticnt villages 
from whence they originally came: they were forced, therefore, tp 
leave their country, and to settle themselves and their famiUes in the 
villages. 

About this time Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse had a design to 
gain the cities lying upon the Adriatic sea; and that wltich chiefly 
moved him to it was, because he coveted to be master of the Ionian 
sea, (as they call it), to the end that he might liave a free and open 
passage to Epirus, and to have towns and places for his ships ready 
to touch at: for he was every day making preparations to transport 
great numbers of forces intoEpirus, and to rifle and plunder the rich 
temple at Delphos. To this end he made a league with the lUyrianSj 
by the help of Alcetas the Molossian, who was then an exile at Syra-* 
cuse. And, the Illyrians being then engaged in a war,^ he sent them 
two thousand soldiers, and five hundred Grecian arms: the arms 
they distributed amqngst the strongest and stoutest of their mep, and 
the amdliaries they mixed here and there in several of their own CM^ 
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panies aad regiments. The lUyrians^ having now raised a great 
army, made an irruption intoEpirus^ in order to restore Alcetas to bis 
kingdom, and wasted and spoiled tlie country without opposition or 
coutrouL Afterwards, a sharp battle was fought between them and 
the Molossiansy in which the Illyrians were victors, and killed above 
fifteen thousand of the Molossians, which slaughter of the Epirots 
being made known to the Lacedsemonians, they sent them aid, ta 
curb and bridle the fierceness and cruelty of the barbarians. 

During the transaction of these aBkirs, the Parii*, by the encoo« 
xagement of an old prophecy, sent forth a colony to the Adriatic 
coast, where they built Paros, by the help of Dionysius, in an isfaind 
6o called. For, not many years before, be had sent a colony thither, 
and built the city Lissus; by the advantage of which place (when 
he had little else to do, he raised an arsenal for two hundred galUeSj 
and walled the town in so large a circuit, that it exceeded in compass 
all the cities of Greece. He likewise built stately schools and coU 
leges on the side of the river Anapusf, with temples and other beaati- 
ful fabrics, to advance the glory and greatness of the city. 

And now ended the year, when Diotrephes> for the next, was tuf* 
chon of Athens; and Lucius Valerius, and Aulu§ Manlius, were Bo- 
man consuls. At ^lis* was solemnized the nioety-ninth Olympiadl, 
in which Dicon the Syracusan won the prize. At this time the 
Parii (who were now seated in the island Paros) walled in the dty 
they had built near the sea*side, not in the least injuring the barba* 
rians, the antient inhabitants of the island, but allotted them a place 
very strongs and excellently well fortified* But this nestling of tlie 
Greeks was a great eyersore to the natural inhabitants; therefore 
they sent for the Illyrians bordering upon the continent over against 
them, who passed over to Paros in many small vessels, to the num-* 
ber of above ten thousand men, aqd fell upon the Greeks, and killed 
many of them. But he who was made governor of Lissus by Dio - 
Dysius, with a great fieet set upon fhe shipping of the Illyrians, and 
took and sunk all of them^ killed five thousand of their meuj and took 
two thousand prisoners* 

Dionysius, being now in great want of money, began an expedi-^ 
tion with threescore gallies into Etruria^, under pretence of scouiv 
jng the seas of pirates, but in truth to rob a famous temple in those 
parts, which was very full of rich gifts and.donatioQs« It stood in 
the suburbs of Agylla, a city of Etmria^ where was the arsenal 
which they call the Towers, He landed in the night, and, forcing 
IP at break of day, accomplished his design; for, there being but a 

* f aio», m ulaa4 of iIm JBgeuk ses, near Dcloi. t A river io Sicily, 
t TyrrUoift b^ ibt Qf9k, bat mistakeo. ^ 
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small guafd in the castle, he easily overpowered them, rifled the tem- 
ple, and took out ahove a thousand talents. ' 

And, though they of Agylla sallied out to repel the enemy, yet he 
routed them, took many prisoners, and, after he had wasted and 
spoiled the country, sailed back to Syracuse, where he raised no less 
than five hundred talents by the sale of the spoifs. Having thus filled 
his cofliers, he raised soldiers from all parts, and got together a great 
army; so that it was evident (to the apprehension of all) that he de^ 
signed war against the Carthaginians. And these were the things 
done this year. 

Afterwards, the dignity of archon was conferred upon Phanostra- 
tus, at Athens; and the Romans made four military tribunes consuls^ 
Lucius Lucretius, Servius Sulpitius, Lucius*' iEmilius, and Lucius 
Furius. At this time Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, being pre- 
pared for the war against Carthage, watched for a fair occasion to 
colour and countenance his design. Discerning, therefore, that the 
cities subject to the Carthaginians were inclined to a revolt, he re- 
ceived into his protection as many as would come to him, and entered 
into a league with them, catrying himself with great complacency 
and winning behaviour. Upon this, the Carthaginians first sent am* 
bassadors to him, and demanded the restitution of the cities^ which 
being denied, was the occasion of a new war. 

The Carthaginians therefore entered into confederacies with their 
reighbours, and all joined together in the war against the tyrant. 
And, because they prudently foresaw the greatness of the war, they 
listed soldiers out of the choicest of the citizens, and laid up great 
sums of money, wherewith they hired a vast number of foreigners ; 
and, having made Mago their general (who at that time bore the 
title of king) they transported many thousands of soldiers both into 
Italy and Sicily, for they had decreed to make war upon them both 
at once. Dionysius likewise himself divided his forces, some again'st 
the Italiots, and others against the Carthaginians : whereupon many 
light skirmishes happened between parties here and there every day, 
but nothing was as yet done of any moment. But there afterwards 
happened two great battles that were especially famous and remark- 
able, in one of which, at a place called Cabala, Dionysius made him- 
self noted for his valour, and louted the enemy, killing above ten 
thousand of them, taking five thousand prisoners, and forcing the 
rest to fly to a hill that was fortified, but altogether without water. 
In this fight Mago their general was killed, behaving himself with 
great gallantry and resolution. The Carthaginians, terrified with the 
|;reataess of this slaughter, sent forthwith ambassadors to make peaqo 

• Caius. 
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with Dionysius ; but be returned tbem answer, that there was only 
one way left for them to Ynake peace with bim, and that was, forth* 
with to quit all the cities of Sicily, and to reimburse all the charge 
of the war. This answer was looked upon as harsb and proud; 
therefore they betook themselves to their old arts of fraud and deceit: 
for they seemed as if tliey allowed of his terms, but pretended that it 
was not in their power to deliver up the cities to him; therefore they 
desired a truce for some few days, that they might consult with the 
magistrates concerning this afiair, which he agreed to. He was 
much transported at the truce, having now a prospect presently (as 
he conceived) to be lord of all Sicily. In the mean time the Cartlia- 
ginians buried Mago their king with great pomp and state, putting 
his son into the same place, who, though he was very young, yet there' 
were marks and appearances in him of more than ordinary wisdom 
and valour. This new general spent all the time of the truce ia 
trainiuj^and disciplining his soldiers; so that, what with his dally 
diligence, exact directions, and frequent exercise of their arms, he 
had an army both readily subject to command, and hardy and strong 
for service. And now the time of the cessation expired, and the ar- 
mies on both sides came hastily into the field; and at Cronium was a 
sharp engagement, where God gave the Carthaginians the victory, ta 
make amends for their former slaughter. For they who were growa 
prodd and boasting by their victory a little before, were now as low 
and poor-spirited. On the other hand, they who were altogether de« 
jected, and in despair, by reason of their overthrow, had their spirits 
on a sudden raised by their great and unexpected'success: for Lep« 
tines, who commanded one of the wings, a valiant man, signalized 
himself, and there fell in the bed of honour, after he had made a 
great slaughter amongst his enemies; after whose fall the Carthagi- 
nians plucked up their spirits, and at length put their enemies to 
flight. Dionysius, with those choice men he . had with him, at the 
first worsted those that charged him ; but, when the death of Leptines 
was known, and the other wing was discerned to be broken and dis- 
persed, that part of the army with Dionysius fled likewise: lipos 
which, the whole bo^y betaking themselves to their heels, the Car** 
thaginians made a hot pursuit, and gave orders that no quarts should 
be given; so that, all being killed that came to hand, every place fof 
a long way together was strewed and covered with dead bodies. The 
Carthaginians, in revenge of their former loss, had made so great a 
slaughter, that,' when the slain came to be buried, they were found 
to amount to above fourteen thousand Sicilians; and it was by the 
advantage of night only that the r^st esciiped. The Carthaginians^ 
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baving now gained so great and remarkable a victory, retiumed to 
Panormus: however (as it became men) they used their prosperity 
with great moderatiooj and sent ambassadors to Diooysius, to offief 
him terms of peace^ which he readily embraced, and all was con- 
cluded upon these conditioos^^JThat both sides should keep what 
tbey had before the war, save only that the Carthagioiaiis should faav0 
the city and territory of Selinus, and part of the country of Agrigen- 
turn, as far as to the river Alycum, and that Dionysius should pay a 
thousand talents to the Carthaginians. And thus stood alGbira in 
Sicily at that time. 

In Asia, Gaos, admiral of the Persian fleet, who had vebelkd 
against the king, after he had engaged the l^cedsemonians and£^p«* 
tians to his interest, was murdered secretly by some person unknown^ 
and so failed of his designs. After whose death Tachos, pursuini^ 
the same design, got an army together, and built a city upon a high 
Tock joining to the sea, called Leuce, where he built a,cbaple ta 
Apollo; but he died likewise a little after: upon whose death the 
Clazomenians and they of Cuma fell at strife and variance for the 
town, which at first they went about to decide by force of arms: but 
afterwards, by the advice of some person, consulting the oracle of 
Delphos, to know to which of the cities Leuce should belong, th^ 
prophetess answered — ^That it should be theirs who should first sacri* 
fice at Ticuce; but that both should set forth, from their cities at the 
rising of the sun, upon one and the same day, as they themselves 
should agree upon. Accordingly the day was set, and the Cumani 
in the mean time looked upon themselves to have the advantage, be-> 
cause their city was nearer than the other. But the Clazomenians^ 
though they were more remote, yet contrived this project to gain 
their end : they sent some of their citizens, chosen by lot, to a colony 
of theirs not far firom Leuce, and from thence, at suu-rising, they 
began tlieir journey, and so finished th^ir sacrifices before ihtm of 
Cuma. Having thus gained Leuce by this trick,, in memory thereof 
they appointed an yearly festival, which they called Propht^asu^ iroia 
this their coming first to Leuce. These things thus done, all rebel- 
lions in Asia were at an end; and theLacediemonians now, after the 
death of Gaos and Tachos, would have no more to do with A^, but 
set their beads at work how to advance their power in Greece. And^ 
having persuaded some of the cities, and forced others to receive their 
exiles, they possessed themselves of the sovereignty of the wbole^ 
manifestly against the league amongst all the Grecians, made by Aa* 
ralcida$, by the help of the king of Persia. 
In Macedonia, king Amyntas (after he was overcome by the Illy* 
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mns, in despair of being ftSle to help himself) bestovired a large track 
of land upon the Oiynthians^ which lay near to them, as never think- 
ing to be restored again to his kingdom. The Olynthians enjoyed 
tliis peace for some time; but, when the kingxecovered strength, and 
was reinstated in his former dignity, he demanded restitution of the 
land^ which the Olynthians denied. Upon which, Amyntas raised 
both an army of his own, and entered into a league with the Lace- 
temonians, and prevailed with them to send a general with a great 
army against the Olynthians. The Lacedsemonians, resolving to fiit 
in those parts of Thrace, raised an army out of their own citizens and 
confederates, tm the number of ten thousand men, over which they 
made Phoebidas, the Spartan, general, and commanded him to join 
wilh Amyntas, and make war upon the Olynthians. They sent oat 
nnotlier body against the Pheuntines, whom they subdued, and forced 
to auboiit lo their government. 

About this time the twoLacedseoMnian kings, having dlfierent 
nentiflieats, disagreed one with another. For Agesipolis was a lover 
of peace, and a just and wise man, and therefore declared against 
oppressing the Greeks: for he said that Sparta would become infa« 
nous amongst all the people, if, after they had been instrumental in 
making the Grecians in Asia slaves to the Persians, they should now 
cnskve all the cities of Greece to themselves, whose liberties they had 
0wom in die common league to preserve inviolable. On the other 
hand Agesibus, being naturally turbulent and inclined to war, thirsted 
after dominion over the Grecians. 

Afterwards, when Menander was lord-chancellor of Athens, and 
jaix military tribunes, Quintus Sulpitius, Caius Pabius, Cornelius Ser« 
▼ilins^, Quintus Servilius, Sextus Anuius, and Caius Marcitts, bore 
the consular dignity at Rome, the Lacedeemonians seized the Cad- 

p the citadel of Thebes, for the reasons following: ^They had for 

I time before considered that Baeotia was full of towns and cities, 
nnd that the inhabitants were men both of stout hearts and sti^ng 
bodies; and especially, that Thebes, which continued to that day in 
its antient state and grandeur, was even the guard and bulwark of all 
Boeotia; therefore they were afraid lest, at some fit opportunity or 
other, they should become lords of Greece : for this reason they gave 
private instructions to their commanders, to seize upon the Cadmea as 
•oon as they could spy a fit opportunity. Phcfebidas the Spartan, ge- 
neral, in his march againSt the Olynthians, (remembering his instruc- 
tions), surprised the Cadmea, which so enraged theThebans, that they 

* Servittf Coroelius. ' 
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lose la arms^ but were beaten ; and he banished three hundred of the 
most eminent citizens, and put all the rest into a great fright: and^ 
leaving there a strong garrison, marched away in pursuance ^f the 
business he had chiefly in hand. 

All the Grecians everywhere complained of the Lacedsemoniftos for 
this unworthy act; and they indeed themselves fined Phoebidas for it^ 
but could not be brought to withdraw the garrison. And thus the 
Thebans were robbed of their liberty, and brought under the power 
of the Lacedemonians. But the Olynthians resolutely persisting ill 
the war against Amyntas, king of Macedon, Phoebidas was ordered to 
lay down his commission, and Eudamidas, his brother, was made ge- 
neral, and sent away with three thousand heavy-armed men to carry 
on the war against the Olynthians, who, breaking into the their 
country, jointly with Amyntas fell upon them ; but the Olynthians be- 
ing good soldiers, and overpowering the other in number, beat them 
both. Upon this the Lacedssmonians raised a great army, and made 
Teleutias, king Agesilaus's brother, general, who was a man of high 
esteem among the citizens for his valour, who, as soon as he entered 
the borders of Olynthus, was joined by the forces of Eudamidas; 
And now, being strong enough to fight the enemy, he first spoiled and 
wasted the country, and divided the prey (which he had got together 
in abundance) amongst the Soldiers. Afterwards, the Olynthians 
marched out with their own, and the forces of their confederates. 
Upon which the armies engaged, and at the beginning the battle was 
doubtful; but afterwards, the fight was renewed with that extraor-> 
dinary courage 'and resolution, that Teleutias, bravely acquitting him- 
self, and above twelve hundred. Lacedaemonians more, were ther^ 
lulled upon the place. , The Spartans, being nettled at this suc- 
cess of the Olyntliians, made greater preparations, in order to 
repair their loss. So, on the other hand, the Olyntluans, suspecting 
that the LacedsBmonians would bring down greater forces upon 
them, and that the war might continue long, furnished themselves 
with plenty of corn and provisions, and with other aids from their 
confederates. 

Demophilus was now arcbon at Athens; and Pubh'us Cornelius, 
Lucius Virginius, Lucius Papirius^ Marcus FuriusV Valerius Au- 
liusf, Manlius^ Lucius, and Posthumius Quintus§, military tri- 
bunes, were consuls at Rome, when the Lacedemonians decreed 
wv against the Olynthians, and made their king A^esipolis general 
ever an army of force sufficient for the expedition. As soon as bt 

* Valtrias. t AeIim Maalivs. . X Lnqiat. § Postbanitts. 
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entered the enemy's country, he joined with those that were cn*- 
tnunped there, and forthwith fell to action. The Olypthians this year 
fought no considerable battle, but kept the king's army in play 
<whom they were afraid to encounter) with continual bickering, and 
light and frequent skir&ishes. 



CHAR IlL 

Pelopidas 9ent generai by the iMcecUsmonians against the Olyntht^ . 
ens, A great plague in Carthage. 7%e Bwotian war. TheCad^ 
mea re^-taken, A confederacy of the cities against the Lacedcs^ 
manians. Cleomirotus attempts to surprise the Pirmus at Athens* 
21ie Athenians seize Ada in Eubosa. Agesilaus enters Bceotitu 
The sea-fight at Niaxos. 

AFTER the end of the year, Pytheas w2is treated chief magistrate 
of Athens^ and six military tribunes bore the consular authority at 
Rome, Titus Quintius, Luciu3 Servilius, Lucius Julius, Aquilius* 
Decius, Lucretius Anchius^, and Serrius Sulpitius. At that time was 
solemnized the hundredth Olympiad atElis; in which Dionyslodorus 
the Tarentine bore away the prize. In the mean time Agesipolis^ 
king of Lacedttmoo, died, in the fourteenth year of his reign; and^ 
his brmber Cleombrotus succeeding him, reigned nine years^ But 
the LacedfeenMnians constituted Pelopidas general^ and sent him forth 
against the Olyuthians. He swore all his soldiers to he true and 
fiutfaful to him, and gained many victories, managing the war with 
the ?ak}ur and conduct that became a good general. At lei)gth, ini* 
proving his good fortune and frequent successes^e drove the Olyn- 
thiiMis wMun their walls, and| penning them up, so terrified them^ 
that .he forced them to submit to the Lacedemonians as their sove-^ 
reign lords. As soon as the Olynthians were enrolled among tha 
coolederates^f the Spartans> many other cities sought to come under 
the same protection. And now the power of the Lacedaemonians 
was in its greatest strengths as being lords of all Greece, both by sea 
and landc Cor theTbqbans were overawed by a garrison; tlie Corin-^ 
thians and ArgMfeA. were tfred out with wars one with anotbeif^ and 
th# Ath^iap9> {or their 'coy^pusness and cruelty exercised among 
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those they had subdued, «rere despiaed by all the Grecians. On ther 
other hand, all were ariaid of the LAcedsmonians^ faecaudfc they wticm 
▼ery populous, expert scJdiers, and unwearied in their attempts ; in» 
Bomuch that the greatest of the princes in those tkaes (I mewa thcr 
king of Persia, and Dionysius the tyrant of Seily) ooarted the Spar* 
tans, and were ambitious of their alliance* 

Afterwaridsfwhen Nico governed at Athens, and six military tri- 
bunes were created consuls at Borne, Liucius Papirios, Caius Corne- 
lius, Lucius Manlius, Caius Servilius, Valerius Aulius, and Qiinitu» 
Fabius, the Carthaginians entered with an army into Italy, and re- 
stored the Hipponiats to their city, whence they had been ex-^ 
pelled, and kindly received aU the exiles that came in to him from 
all part^. 

Not long after a great plague happened iQ Ciirthi^, whicfaj raging 
more and more, swept away abundance of the inhabitants, insomuch 
that they were in great danger to have Idst their sovereignty: for tho> 
Africans slighted and deserted tliem, and the inhabitants of Sardinia 
(siipposing they had now a fit opportunity) revolted, Sfod rose up in 
arms against them* Moreover, a remarkable judgment of God felf 
upon Carthage at this time : for the city was all on a sudden in an 
uproar, filled with tumult, fear, and horror; and, oMny mnning armed 
iKit of their houses, (as if an enemy had entered the place), fought, 
.wounded, and killed one another in the streets. At length, the gods 
being appeased by sacrifices, and they delivered out of their sad 
afflictions, they presently subdued the Africans, and recovered Sar* 
dinia. 

After these things, wheoNausinicBS was chief governor of Athens, 
and four military tribune^, Marcus Cornelius, Servilius Quintius, 
Marcus Furius, and Lucius Quintius, were ctothed with the eeasu- 
lar' dignity at Rome, the Boeotian war {so oalled) broke out, between 
the Boeotians an4 the Loeedsnnonions, upon the accounts Mlowing : 
.^The lAcedaefnonians, against all law and justice, forcibly dcfatne^ 
the citadel of Cadmea, and had forced many persons ^ ^fuality to ii 
out of their own country; the exiles therefore, upon a {iidvace eon*^ 
aultation among themselves, (by the faelpof the Athenians)^ rettiraed 
in the night into their city, and in the first place killed all those they 
judged had sided with the Lacedsemoniaos, surprising them in their 
houses, while they were asleep; then they stirred «p all ihp tommon ^ 
people to appear for. their liberties; upett which the whoh city of 
Thebes readily came in to their assistance, and, gettin jf iat» a body, 
surrounded the Cadmea by break of day. In the roeao 'time the La- 
cedemonian garrison that was in Ihe citadel, which eodsisted W at> 
fewer than fifteen hundred |pen> sent a messenger to Sparta^ to in** 
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form them of the iosurrectioQ in Thebes^ and to desir^ aid with* all 

speed. However^ they from the bastions in the citadel beat off the 
besiegers^ killing and wounding many. U|x>n this the Tlieban^^ 
coocludiog that great forces would be brought out of Greece to the 
•s^tanee of the Lacedeenionians, sent iponbassadors to Athens^ tp^ 
put them in mind how they had been assisted by the Thebans at 
that time when thejp rescued their commonwealth from the slavery 
they sttffsred under the thirty tyrants, and therefore that they should 
press them that they would hasten, with all the force tliey had, to help 
them to reduce tbie Cadmea, before any aid came from Sparta. 

The people of Athens, as soon as they heard what was desired by 
the Thebans, decreed that without delay a strong and -considerable 
army should be sent to help them to regain their liberty, both to de-> 
monstrate their gratitudeJbr their former services, and likewise hop- 
ing thereby so to oblige the Thebans as that they should ever find 
them fast and constant friends, to assist them at all tunes against the 
growing and boundless power of the Lacedaemonians: for the The- 
bmis were looked upon not to be inferior to any in Greece for nntn^ 
ber or valour of men. In conclusion, the Athenians made Demo^ 
pbon general over five thousand foot and five hundred horse, who 
drew out before day next morning; and hastened away with a swift 
march, that he might be before the Lacedsemonians; however^ the 
people ot Athens were ready and prepared to march out with all theif 
forces into Boeotia, if the Thebans had occasion for them. Demo«* 
phon with great expedition (beyond expectation) appeared \a vieif 
of them of Thebes ; and soldiers came together with the like zeal and 
earnestness from the other cities of Boeotia; so that the.Thebans had 
now m numerous army, consisting of no less than twelve thousand 
foot^ and about two tiwusand horse, and all cheerfully and readily 
bestirred themselves to besiege the citadel. The army divided them^* ^ 
selves into parties, and assaulted the place by turns,> persisting with* 
out any cessation night and day. In the meau time, they in the 
eastle (enqonraged by their officers) bore the brunt with great 
courage, hoping to receive speedy succours from the Lacedttmo- 
* niai^ t and, indeed, tliey valiantly stood it out while they had any vic- 
tuals left, kiiliug and wounding many of the assailants, having the 
advanti^ of tlie strength of the fort; but, when their provisiona 
grew low, and the Lacedaemonians lingered in sending relief^ the gar* 
risoQ began to mutiny. 

For the Lacedasmonians were for the standing of It out to iht last 
man, but the auxiliaries from the confederate cities (who were the 
greater number) were for delivering it up; so the Spartans, who were 
but fewj were forced to suneoder the citadel; aodj being dismissed 
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according to aiticles, returned to Peloponnesus. At length the 
Lacediemonians came with their army to Thebes; bat, having lost 
their opportunity, throufrh the slowness of their march, all was to no 
purpose. But they tried three of the officers of the garrison by a 
council of war, and condemned two of them to die, and imposed 
fio great a mulct and fine upon the third, that be was never, able to 
pay it. Afterwards, the Athenians returned Into their own country, 
and theThebans spent much time in vain in the siege of Thespis. ^ 
During these affairs the Romans sent a colony of five hundred citi- 
zens into Sardinia, upon terms of being free from tribute. 

Afterwards, when Callias was lord-chancellor of Athens, and four 
military tribunes, Lucius Paptrius, Mai;cus*^ Publins, Titus Corne- 
^liusf, and Quintus Lucius^, were honoured with the consular dig- 
nity at Rome, (after the Lacedasmonians Iiad miscarried at Thebes), 
the Boeotians took courage, and, entering into associations, raised a 
great army, because they foresaw that the Lacedaemonians would 
presently enter with a strong body into Boeotia. 

The Athenians likewise sent persons of the greatest quality amongst 
them to persuade the cities subject to the Lacedsemoniaos not to ne- 
glect the present opportunity now offered to recover their liberties:, 
for, indeed, the Lacediemonians were grown to that height, that they 
lorded it with great pride and oppression over their subjects; there- 
fore many of them were inclined to comply with the Athenians. The 
first that made a defection were those of Chios andByxantium, after 
them Rhodes and Mitylene, and some other islands. And now tfaei 
commotions and disturbances of the cities of Greece more and more 
increasing, many of them joined with Athens; upon which the 
people of Athens, encouraged by this confederacy, decreed ageneral> 
diet or senate of some chosen out of every city from among all their- 
allies, to consult of the present state of ai&irs. And it was agreed 
by common consent, tiiat the senate should sit at Athens, and that 
every city, whether great or small, should send only one representa- 
tive, and every one should be governed by tbcir own laws, but under 
the conduct and administration of the Athenians. 

However the Lacedsemonians, though they saw the current and 
tide so strong as that they were not able to stem it, yet they endea- 
voured all they could by fair virords, and many specious promises, to 
court the deserters to return to their obedience, not neglecting in the 
mean time to prepare for the war, inasmuch as they discerned that it 
would he great and of long continuance, in regard the Athenians and 
other Grecians (met together in that public assembly) all joined witU 
the Thebans. 

* Fabliau. % Coneliut Tito. % Luclos QumtiD% 
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Whilst these things were acting in Grreeee, Aeons, king of !E!gypt^ 
for some time before bearing a grange to the Persian king, raised 9 
great army of foreigners from all parts : for, giving large pay, and 
being otherwise very bountiful, he got together a great number of 
Grecians io a short time, who listed themselves into his service. But^ 
wanting a skilful general, he sent for Chabrias the Athenian, an ez« 
cellent commander, and one highly honoured for his valour, who un-» 
dertook the employment, but without the consent of the people^ and 
so prepared himself with all diligence for the war against the Per- 
sians. But Pharnabazus (declared commander-in-chief by the king) 
having made great preparations of money for the war, sent messen- 
gers to Athens to complain against Chabrias, letting them know, 
that, by his accepting of the chief command under the king of Egypt, 
he had greatly alienated the king of Persia from the' people of Athens. 
Then he demanded that they would send to him Iphicrates, to assist 
him in the command of the army. Upon this the Athenians (who 
made it their great concern to stand right in the king's good opinion, 
and to* keep Pharnabazus firm to their interest) without delay re- 
called Chabrias out of Egypt, and commanded Ipliicrates to assist 
the Persians. 

The Lacedsmonians and Athenians some years before had struck 
up a peace amongst themselves, which continued to this very time. 
But after that Sphodrias was made general by the Spartans, (a 
man of a proud and haughty spirit, rash, and headstrong), Cleombro-^ 
tos, the Lacedaemonian king, urged hiAi on to surprise the Piraeus at 
Athens without the assent of the EphorL To this end, being fur- 
nished with ten thousand heavy-armed men, he attempts to enter the 
Piraeus in the night; but, the treachery being detected by the Athe- 
nians, his project came to nought, and he returned as he came : and, 
though he was brought before the senate at Sparta for this rash and 
inconsiderate action, yet, being patronised by the king<s, be was, 
against all law aud justice, discharged. The Athenians, being in- 
censed with this apparent abuse, published i^ decrecThat, in- 
asmuch as the Lacedeemonians had openly violated the league, that 
war should be made upon them for the repair of the injury. To 
this end, therefore, Timotheus, Chabrias, and Callistratus, (men of 
great account in the city, who were made generals for this expedi- 
tion), were commissioned to raise twenty thousand foot of corsr 
leteers, and five hundred horse, and to equip a fleet of two hun- 
dred sail. 

The Athenians likewise brought the Thebans, as members, into 
the public senate, upon the same terms and conditions with the rest. 
It was also enacted, by the suffrage of the senate .^That the lands 
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which bad he«D divided by k>t should be restored to the antieiit pro« 
fnrietors; and that no AtheQian should ehallenge a F%ht to my 
laods that lay out <rf Attica. By this Aiir dealing the Atheniaiis re- 
gKined the lore of the Gredans^ and again strengthened themseires 
in their government* And this^was the cause vriiich moved osaoy 
fither cities of Greece to side with the Athenians. The chiefest eitic* 
of Eubora (except Acta) with great heat and aeal eotered into an 
iHSociatioD with Athens^ But^ in regard thqr of Acta had received 
many kindnesses from the Xjacedssmoniaoa, andj on the ether haad> 
bad been grievously oppressed and harassed by the Athenians, they 
bore an implaeable hatred towards the one, and stuck close and 
%jm in tiiehr alliance to the other. In the whc^, there were seventy 
cities that entered into this confederacy and association, all trhich 
bad voices upon the same terms and conditions in the senate*' So 
tfiat the forces of the Athenians increasing every day, and those of 
Sparta decreasing, these two cities began now again to lie ia e^ oal 
ballaoee. 

. Th^ Athenians therefore (who saw all things go forward accord-* 
iiig to tiieir hearths desire) transported forces into Euboea, both to 
fix their confederates, and to suppress their foes* In tliis island on* 
Ne^genes, a little before these times, with the assistance of J^oa 
i»f Pheris, with a band of men, had seized upon the citadel of Acta^ 
and declared himself king pf those parts, and of the city Oropus*"* 
But, governing {n-oudly and tyrannically, the Lacedfleraonianf sent 
Thertppidas against him, who at the first would have persuaded him 
by fair means to leave the castle; but, when he could not be sa 
wrought upon, he stirred op the inhaUtants near adjoining to recover 
their liberty, and took the castle by storm, and restored the Oro* 
piaiis to their former freedom. For thb reason the Hestissaoa al-» 
ways loved the X^acediemonians, and kept a firm league of friendship 
with them. But Chabrias, the general, with the forces sent frooa 
Athens, wasted and spoiled the country of the Hesuieans, and 
walled Metropolis, (as it is called), situated upon a hill naturally 
fortified, a|id left there a garrison; and he himself sailed to the Cy^ 
clade ishinds, and reduced Peparethoa ^nd S^iathos» and others snb« 
ject to the Lacedsemonians. 

Whea the LacedsBmonians saw that they could not part js stop ta 
the defection of their confederates,, they laid aside their severity, and 
took other measures to win the cities by more gentle methods: and 
by these means they gained upon those of their confederates that wero 
yet left. And because they discerned that the war was coming on>a-« 

* In £ub«a« now N«gropoBt» 
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psoe, tad that great' ean was rcquived for the manageaient #r ^dr 
fJUn, a»OBg other preparationa, th^ dUigectly applied thema^ves to 
put thar army ioto a better poatarei and more aplly to dispone of 
tkeir tioopa and regiments, aod to baVe tfaei^ forts and garrisons Bx>pe 
iuthfiitty kept and aecared: for ^ley dtrided their eities and soMiefH, 
nised there for the present war, into ten parts : the first were Laec- 
dw oDians; the second and third. Arcadians} the fourth, Elians; 
the liJUi, Achaians; the sixth, CoriDthians and Megarensaans; the 
cevettdi^ Sicyonians, Phliasiaos, and Actaans; tlie eighth, Aear^ 
SHHsians; the ninth, Phoesans andLocrians; the last^Olynthianaand 
^BoniDderales of Tlmtoe* The manner and way of thar order and 
naawhalling was diis: one eorsleteer> or heavy-armed s<ddier, waa 
aeoaiittCied equal to two lightly armed; and one horseman to fbnr 
heanj-^mcMi footinen. The army thus disposed, king Agesihnis was 
amde genefalisaimot for he was famous both for his valonr and ftn^ 
daoe^ and never had been worsted in any encounter to tfiat very 
dftte; for, as he wa» highly admired in olher wars, so in the war 
bf die LncedaeinooianB against the Persians, he routed armies te 
gneater than bis owti^ »and bore down alt befofpe him, wasti^ and 
apoiSng a great partof Aata; and if the Spartans had not called him 
• home (throc^ the urg^cf of aflairs in his own country) lie had not 
boaii fiur from ruining the whole kingdom of Pei^ias for he was 4 
■MM ^eiy brisk and darin^^ and yet withal pruiletit^ addicting him^ 
self* lOgMH and tkMft actions; and therdfore^ the iSpartans fwheai 
the greatness of the war required a skiffbl comiAaiider) chose Mm 
lo^ he generat above all others. 

Upon which, AgestlaOs entered Seeotk with above ei^laen fhou-^ 
aand foot, amongst whom were Ave regiments of Lacedssmoaions^ 
every re^ment cotisisdng of five hubdred. ' The LaciKdismoniaa 
iMttd called the Scirke^, joined not With the rest o^ the army; but 
kept Ihdr proper post round about tlie king, and always were ready 
to suceour that part that was most prest upon« And beeaaae it was 
made up of t^ best soldier^, it was of the greatest esteem of any 
part of die army, and teost commonly instrumental to the gaining 
of every -victory. Besides the foot before mentioned, Age^latis had 
with him fifteen hundred horse. As soon as he came to Tbespia (a 
Laeediemonkn garrison) he encamped near the eity, to refresh hia 
army ater their len^ march. 

When the Athenians heard that the LncedsMnonieos, hadtent^xad 
into Beeotia, they forthwith sent five tiiousand hoi and two hnndr^ 
horse to the aid of Tliebes. The Thebans leaving nfastered and ren«i 
dexvoused their forces, possessed themselves of a hill which ran otit^ 

• Thcso were ronrmonly sil buDd»cd» ' 
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to great lengthy distant twenty stages from the eity^ and posted tbem-^ 
'Selves there for the advantage of the ground, (being difficult of ac- 
cess), and there waited fcnr the enemy 2 for the great reputation of 
Agesilaus did so terrify them, that they durst not engage with him 
upon equal terms in the open field. Agesilaus now advances with 
his forces against the Boeotians; as soon as he came near theenemy, 
(to make trial whether they had a mind to fight) he sent out against 
them some light-farmed men, which were soon beaten back by the 
Thefoans from the higber ground: upon which, to strike them with 
more terror, he drew out his whole army in battalia upon them. 
Whereupon, Chabrias the Athenian, commander of the mercenaries^ 
.ordered the soldiers to appear in a posture of defiance to the Lacedo 
monians: and to that end to stand to their ranks and orders, witk 
their shields laid down at their feet, and whh their speavs advanced^ 
so to present themselves to the view of the enemy, which they obeyed 
at the first word of command. Agesilaus admiring their excellent 
order, and contempt of their enemies^ thought it not- safe to attempt 
to force up those steep pkces, and to try their valour at such disad-^ 
vantage, having experienced, that by violent pressing upon them^ 
they would be necessitated to stand it out to the utmost extr^ty. 
^erefor^ he did all he could to provoke tbem to descend into the 
ppen plain; but when he could not get them to stir, hes^t outil 
phalanx of foot, and a party of light hone, and wasted and spoiled 
the country without controul, and got together abundance of prey 
and plunder. But those that were ordered to attend upon Ageailaua 
as his council, and the colonels and [captains of the rcfiments won^ 
dering that he^ being ever accounted a valiant man» and a good sol- 
dier, and now furnished with an army £ur stronger than the enemy^ 
abonld notwithstanding wave an engagement, Agesilaus gav^ tbem 
this answer ..^That now theUicedaBmonians were conquerors without 
fighting, since the Thebans durst not move out of their place' tor 
given stop to the spoilin|; of their country s and if he should force 
them to fight after they had willingly yielded the victory^ the un« 
certain fortune of war might be such as might on a sudden ruin the 
Lacedflsmonians. The man by this conception seemed naodestly 
to foretel the event; for, that which followed nfter did clearly evince 
i-^That what he said was the oracle of God^ and not the mere voice 
of a man: for, tlie Lacedaemonians within a short time after, when 
they set upon the Thebans with a numerous armyi and forced them ^ 
to fight for their liberties, involved themselves in unspeakable. eaia-' 
mities; for, in the first place, when they were routed at the battle 
of Leuctra, a gieat number of their citizens were cut ofi^, amongst 
whosi was their king Cleombrotus* And afterwards at the battle of 
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Mantinea they were utterly ruined; and (beyond all men's thoughts 

of any such thing) quite lost the sovereignty of Greece For, in this 

fight (especially) fortune made it her busines to bring swift destruc* 
tion upon the proud and haughty, and to teach men not to aspire be** 
yond the bounds of moderation and modesty. So that Agesilaus 
acted prudently in being content in his former good success, and 
preserving his army entire without loss or prejudice. 

Some time after, Agesilaus marchod back with his army into Pe« 
loponnesus; but the Thebans, now delivered from the danger they 
were in by the conduct of Cbabrias, highly admired his witty strata* 
gem ; who, though he had performed many noble exploits in the wars^ 
yet be gloried more in thb than in all others before, and by the &- 
vour of the people procured statues to be erected in memory of the 
pioject, representing the thing as it was done. 

The Thebans, after the departure of Agesilaus, set upon Thespis, • 
and killed the guard, which consisted of two hundred men; but 
making several assaults upon the city, though all in vain, th^ drew 
off, in order to return with their forces to Thebes. Upon which, 
Phebidas,theLacediemonian, the governor of Thespis,( who kept the 
place with a strong garrison), made a sally upon the Thebans in their 
retreat, and through hi^ pressing on too rashly, (after many woniids 
received,and signalizing his valour), he lost his own life, and the lives 
of above five hundred of bis fellows. 

Not long after, the Lacedaemonians marched against Thebes with 
the same army: and then again the Thebans possessed themselves of 
some other plaees th^t were of di£Bcult access, by which means 
they did indeed hinder the wasting and spoiling the country, but 
dared not at first to engage with the enemy in the plain. But up** 
on the appearance of Agesilaus in the Van of the army, they be« 
gao to march slowly towards him, and after a long time, the armies 
at length engaged With great hea^ and fury. At the first Agesilaus 
had the advantage : but when he discerned the Whole city of Thebes 
to sally out upon him, he sounded a retreat : whereupon die The- 
bans judging themselves nothing inferior to the Lacedsmouians, 
erected a trophy, and never after hesitated to engage with the Spartans. 
And this was the issue of the fights by land. 

But about the same time there wa^ a great fight at sea, between 
Naxos and Paros, upon this occasion : Pollis, the Lacedfiemonian 
admiral, had intelligence of a great quantity of corn that was pass- 
ing by sea to Athens; upon which, he made it his business to He in 
wait to surprise the transport ships. The Athenians being informed 
of the design, sent out a fleet to guard the ships loaden with the pro* 
visions, and brought them all into the Pirieus. 
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After this, Chabrias the Athenian admiral sailed with the whole 
fleet to Naxos, and besieged it, and battering it with his engines^ 
used his utmost endeavours to take it by storm : but while he was 
earnest in prosecuting his design, Pollls the Lacedsemonian admiral 
came up with his fleet to the assistance of the Naxians: upon which 
the fleets engaged, charging one another in a line of battle. Pollis 
had a navy of sixty-five sail, and Chabrias eighty-three. Pollis ia 
the right wing valiantly char o-ed the A then'ans in the left^ commanded 
by Cedon the Athenian, whom he killed, and sunk his vessel. He 
fell likewise upon others, and broke some of them in pieces with the 
beaks of his ships, and put the rest to flight. Which Chabrias dis<* 
cerning, he ordered some ships near him to the relief of those that 
were overpowered, and so rescued them. H^ himself, with the great* 
est part of the fleet under his command, with great valour broke in 
pieces and took many of the enemy's gallies. But however, though 
he obtained the victory, and put the enemy's whole fleet to flighty 
yet he would not pursue, remembering the battle at Arginusa&,where^ 
though the Athenians were victorious, yet the people, instead of a 
reward, put the officers to death, only because they did not bury their 
parents who were killed in that fight. Fearing therefore the Hke fate, 
he waved the pursuit, and took up the citixens swimming and float-* 
. Jog here and there, and so preserved those that were alive, and or* 
dered the dead to be buried. In this battle the Athepiaq^ost eigb^ 
teen gallies, and the Laoedemanians four«and-twentyj eight were 
taken with all the men. 

Chabrias, crowned with this glorious victory, returned with great 
and rich spoils to the Pirseus, and was received by the citizens with 
great honour and acclamation. This was the first victory at sea 
gained by the Athenians since the Peloponnesian war; for, at Cnidus 
they prevailed not by the strength of their own forces, but by the as-* 
aistance of the king of Persia. 

While these things were acted in Greece, Marcus Manlius was 
put to death at Rome for aspiring to the monarchy. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The TribalUang make mcursions into Thrace. Chairias the Athe^ 
nitmgepteral assassinated. The Tkebans rout the Spartans at 
Chchotnsenus. Artaxtrxes seeks to make peace among the Gre \ 
dans* Peace concluded. The H^ebans only disagreed. The 
vommefidation of Epaminondas. Seditian^ in several cities of 
Greece. 

WHEN Cbariander was archon at Athens, and Servius SulpitiuSi 
Lucius Papirius, Cornelius Titus^, and -Marcus Quintius-t, four 
military tribunes, were in .consular dignity atRome^ the hundred and 
first olympiad was celebated at Elis, and Damon of Thurium bore 
away th^ prise. At that time the Triballians in Thrace (being in great 
scarcity of corn) made an incursion with thirty thousand armed men, 
into the territories of their neigbboiirs to get provisions. To that end 
they entered the borders of the Abderites in another part of Thracei 
and wasted and spoiled the country without any oppositions and hav^* 
iDg loaden themselves with abundance of plunder^ they returned so 
carelesly and disordeily, as that the whole city of Abdera falling up- 
<m them when they were scattered and dispersed, killed above two 
thousand of them. To revenge which, the exasperated barbarians 
made a second inroad into the country of the Abderites. But they, 
being encouraged by the late, victory, and strengthened with the as-* 
sistance of the neighbouring Tliracians, drew up in battalia against 
the barbarians. The armies furiously engaged, when on a sudden 
the Thracians drew off and left the Abderites to themselves, who 
were presently hemmed in by the barbarians, and almost every man 
cut off. 

As soon as this grievous slaughter of the Abderites was noised a* 
broad, and they were now ready to he besieged, Cliabrias the Athe 
nian arrived, with his army, and not only delivered the Abderites, 
but drove the barbarians out of the country: and, after he had 
strengthened the city with a strong garrison, he was basely assas- 
sinated, but hy whom was not known. Upon this, Timotheus was 
made.admiral of (he Athenian fleet, and, sailing to Cephalenia, he 
blocked up the city with his navy, and wrought 4jpoo the cities of 
Acamania to side with the Athenians. Presently after, he entered 
into a league with Acetas, king of the Molossians; and now, having 
in his power all the countries subject to the citiss in those parts, he 
' * Maicbi Cornelius. t Titui Quintius. 
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louted the Lacedemonians in a 'sea-fight at Leocades; and all this 
he did in a very short time, and with much ease^ partly by ftir words^ 
and partly. by force of arms and his exoellent conduct; so that he not 
only gained esteem and reputation amoAgst his own fellow-citizens, 
but likewise amongst all the Grecians. And thus was it with Timo- 
theus at this time. 

During these transactions, the Thebans (with five hundred of the 
most valiant men of their city) marched against Qrchomenos, and 
performed an exploit worthy of memory. The Spartans kept thb 
city with a strong garrison, and, making a sally upon the Thebans, 
there was a sharp encounter, in which they routed the Lacedemo* 
vians, though they were double in number, which never happened to 
them before in any age; but the thing might have been bcnue well 
enough, if they luid been few, and bad been conquered by the for 
greater number. Henceforth the courage of the Thebans increased, 
and they grew every day famous for their valour; and now it was 
apparent, that they were likely to gain the sovereignty of all Gkeece. 
As to the writers of this time, Hermeias of Methymna ends his hbtory 
of the aftirs of Sicily with this year, comprehended in ten, but, as 
otliers divide them, in twelve books. 

The year following, when Hippodamus was chkt magistrate of 
Athens, and four military tribunes, viz. Lucius Valerius^, Crispust- 
Manlius, Fabius Servilinst, and Sulpitius Lucretius§, were Romaa 
consuls, Artaxerxes used bis utmost endeavour to quiet all things ia 
Greece, that he might raise the more mercenaries for the carrying on 
the war against the Egyptians: for by this means he hoped the Gre« 
cians, being freed from domestic broils, would be in a condition to as* 
sist him abroad. To this end,, he sent ambassadors into Greece, to 
negotiate in this afiiiir amongst all the cities. And this embassy was 
very acceptable to the Grecians, who were nearly tired out with con* 
tinual wars; so that a general peace was concluded upon tliese condi* 
tions..~That all the cities should for the future be governed by their 
own laws, and all the garrisons be withdrawn. And there were cer- 
tain Grecians appointed as commissioners to see the garrisons drawn 
out ; who accordingly went to every city where there was any soldiers, 
and ordered them to leave the place. 

In the mean time, the Thebans only, through every town, disa- 
greed to these terms, and exempted all Boeotia, as tributary only to 
themselves : but the Athenians opposed this with all earnestness, and 
this aiiair was banded in the common assembly of the Greeks, by 
Callistratus, a tribune of the people, on the belialf of the Athenians, 

• * Lucioi Valerius CrMpus. t Au)us Manlius. t Servtus Sulpitiuk 
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mnd by EpamiiiOBdas on the behalf of the Thebans; after which, all 
the rest bf the Grecians persisted in their resolution to stand to the 
league, leaving out the Thebans, who (relying upon the wisdom and 
pradenee of Epamioondas) boldly opposed the decree made by the 
general assembly. 

For, seeing that the Lacedemonians and Athenians .had been all 
fldoog hitherto contesting for the sovereign command of Greece, and 
sU length had agreed upon these terms — ^That the Lacedsemoniana 
should have the command at laud, and the Athenians at sea, they 
mtse very uneasy to think that now a thiid should carry away the 
•overeigoty from them both; for which reason they would not allow 
the cflies of Busotia to be under the power of the Thebans. But the 
Thefaans {who were men of strong bodies and stout hearts, and had 
lately beaten the Lacedsemonians in several %hts) bore themselves 
▼ery high, and were in hopes to gain the sovereign command at land. 
Neither were they frustrated in their design, for the reasons before 
■lentiooed, and likewise because they had at that time many excel- 
lent officers and valiant commanders, amongst whom the most fii- 
MOtts wvK Pelopidas, Gor^^, and Epaminondas; which last was 
not only the best and most expert commander of any of his Own 
country, but even of all the Grecians, and was likewise a man of 
gveat learning in the liberal sciences, and especially in the Pytha- 
gorean phtkMophy; being, besides, of excellent natural parts, and 
SBOther-^t, it was no wopder if he exceeded others in performing 
those Aings that were more than ordinarily remarkable. For, with a 
small body of men, he engaged with the whole power of the Lacede- 
OMmians and thdr confederates, and wo routed those (formerly un- 
conquerable) warriors, that he killed their king Cleombrotus, and cut 
off almost the whole army of the Spartans. And, by the advantage of 
his aingolar wisdom, and virtuous and liberal education, such things 
weve performed by him as were admirable beyond all expectation; of 
which we shall speak more fully hereafter, when we come to treat 
particularly of those things. 

But now, to return to the course of our history. It was agreed.^ 
That every city should govern according to their own laws; but 
presently after, all the cities were again involved in great tumults and 
seditions, especially those in Peloponnesus. Some few of these had 
been enslaved in the late domineering time, and, being now restored 
to then: democratical government, they made but an ill improvement 
of it; for they banished many honest citizens that were falsely ac- 
cused, and as unjustly condemned; and, by the prevailing power of 
the seditious, nothing was more frequent than banishment and con- 
fiscation of goods, and those chiefly were the sufferers that liad been 
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jDflgistratea in the time of the LAcedffimQDiftn government; for^ be— 
cause io those times they carried it something imperiously towards 
the people, not with that regard to justice as they ought, now that the 
commonalty were restored to their liberty, they too much resented 
their former injuries,^ 

The exiles, therefore,, of Phialia were the first that consulted and 
joined together, and seized upon Heree, a strong and well fortified 
castle, and from thence made frequent incursions into the territories 
of Phialia; and, at the time when the feasts of Bacchus were cele- 
brated, (upon the sudden), they rushed upon the people in the theatre^ 
«nd cut many of their throats, having before persuaded a consider- 
able number to join with them in this wicked confederacy; and 
afterwards they returned to Sparta. Then the exiles of C<Nrinth, who 
were in great numbers at Argos, determined to force their own re- 
turn. In order hereunt9, some of their servants and friends were re- 
ceived into the city; Sut the thing being discovered to the magis-^ 
trates, they could not lie long concealed, but, being just ready to be 
seized (through fear of punishment) they killed on^ another. But 
the Corinthians, upon suspicion that many of the citizens were con- 
cerned in the plot, put several to death, and banished others* 

In the city of Megara^ likewise, some were contriving how te 
overturn the government, who, being convicted of the treason, many 
were put to death, and not a few banished* i^, at Sicyon, many were 
executed upon a fuU conviction, for endeavouring to bring in inno- 
vations. At length many of the Pbialian exiles, having seized upoo 
a castle in that territory, got together a great army of mercenaries^ 
and fought with the townsmen, and got the day, having killed above 
three hundred of the Phialians. But, not loi^ after, the exiles were 
betrayed by their guard, and routed by them of Phialia, with the loss 
of six hundred men; and the rest, being forced out of the country, 
fled to Argos. And such' was the miserable cooditiou of Peloponnesus 
«t that time. 
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CHAP. V. 

^%B Perdani send an aurmy hnio BgypU to reduce the revoUen^ 
Iphicrates a skifful commander* Sedition at Zacjfnthus. Plat^ea 
razed by the Thdnme. T%e Lacedcemomans seixe ^qmi the 
island Canyra: relieved hy the Athenians under Ctesias, £ua* 
goras murdered in Cyprus by an eunuch* Dreadful earth* 
quakes and innundatims in Peloponnesus. A great comet seen in 
Greece* 

60CRATIDRS the ensuing year was archon at Athens, and Quiotni 
Crassus^, Servilius Cornelius, Spurius Papirius, and Fabius Albusf^ 
four military tribunes, executed the office of consuls at Rome. At 
that time tlie king of Persia inarched against the Egyptians (who had 
revolted some time before). The army was commanded by Pbi^rna* 
bazus, and Ijihicrates the Athenian; the barbarians by Phamabazus, 
and twenty thousand mercenaries by Ipbicrates, who was in so much 
iiBivour with the king for his excellent conduct, that he intrusted him 
with that command. Pliarnabazus luid spent many years in prepara.* 
tion for this war.- 

Iphicrates, therefore, knowing the readiness of his tongue, and the 
slowness of his actiops, one day accosted him in this manner—JThat 
lie wondered that one who was so voluble in his speech^ ^ould be 
so slow in his actions. To which Phamabazus answered^JTbat he 
was master of his words, but the king of his actions. When the 
king's forces came to Aces:(, in Sjrria, and wer^ there mustered^ 
there were found two hundred thousand barbarians, to be under the 
conduct of Pharnabazus, and twenty tbou&and Grecians, under 
the command of Iphicrates. The number of the navy was three 
hundred gallies, of three tier of oars on a bank, and two hundred of 
thirty oars a-piece, and a vast number of transport-ships, to caiiy 
provisions, and other things necessary for the army. 

About the beginning of the spring the officers, with all the forces 
both at sea and land, made for Egypt. When they came near to the 
river Nile, they found the Egyptians ready, and prepared for bat«- 
tie; for Pharnabazus had been very tedious in this expedition, and 
had given the enemy time enough to prepare for their defence : for 
it is the constant practice of the Persian generals (in regard they 
have no absolute power) upon every special occ^oo to seud to the 
* ServiUm. t hwm £milioiu t Ac«i or Ptoleaiai«» in Phcenicit. 
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kiDgy to know his pleasure^ aod to stay till they receive his piirticular 
direction. 

In the mean time^ Nectaoabis^ the king of l^ypt^ had perfect 
knowledge of the strength of the Persian forces; but be placed hi» 
greatest confidence in the strength of his country, the entrance into 
Egypt being very difficult on every side, and the passage blocked both 
by sea and land by the seven mouths of the Nile. For at evt^ry mouth 
Where the Nile falls into the sea^ was a city built, with large forts or 
castles on each side of the river, joined together by a bridge of tim- 
ber, which commanded all ships that passed that way, and, of all 
these, he had most strongly fortified Pelusium; for, being the ncact 
frontier town towards Syria, they conceived the eneipy would first 
attempt to enter into the country that way : therefore they drew a 
trench round the city, and, where there waa a place whereat vsg 
vessels might in any probability enter^ there they raised walls to ob«> 
struct the ipassage; and, where there were any fords by which the 
way lay open into £^ypt by land, he brought the water over them; 
and, where any ship might pass, he filled up those places with stones 
and rubbish : by which means it was very difficult, and scarcely pos- 
sible, either for ships to sail, or horse or fool to march. Pbarna^ 
bazus's officers, therefore, sedng Pelusium so strongly and wonder- 
fully fortified, and well manned, thought it most advisable ta for- 
bear to attempt entering by force, and rather lo sail to some other 
mouth of the river, and endeavour to make a pass^e for the ieet 
there. Whereupon they put off to sea again, and, being out off 
sight, that they might not be discerned by the enemy, they steered 
their course for Mendesium*, another mouth of the Nile, where the 
shore runs a great way out from the mdn land. Here they landed 
three thousand men, and Pharnabazus andlphicrates assaulted a fori 
built upon the very mouth of the river; but the Egyptians came 
down with three thousand horse and foot to the relief of the placet 
upon which there was a sharp engagement, in which the Egyptians^ 
being overpowered by multitude, (for more came running in to tbekr 
assistance from the ships), were hemmed in, and a great slaughter 
made amongst them, very few being taken prisoners; the rest were 
forced to fly into a little town hard by: but the soldiers of* Iphicrates 
entered pell mell with those of the garrison into the place; and, having 
thus taken it by force, they demolished it, and carried away the inha- 
bitants as captives. 

After this, there arose a difference between the generals, which 
brought all to nought. Iphicrates learnt from the captives, that 
there was a ganison called Memphis, which place was of the greatest 
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coDseqaence of any throughout all Egypt; therefore he advised that 
they shoiilj sail with the fleet thither before the rest of the Egyp- 
tial^ army got together; but Pharnabazus and all his forces were for 
staying till all the Persian land and sea-forces came up, that so there 
might be less danger in the expedition. But Iphicrates then offered 
to undertake the reduction of the city with those mercenaries that 
were then with him, if he might but have the liberty. Upon which, 
Pharnabazus grew envious at the valour and confidence of the man, 
and began to be fearful Jest all Egypt should be conquered by his 
arms only, and therefore denied his request. Hereupon, Iphicrates 
made a solemn protestation against them, declaring that all this 
expedition would be fruitless and vain, through their neglect, if 
tliey let slip the present opportunity. But Pharnabazus envied 
him the more, andj very undeservedly, gave him opprobrious lan- 
guage. 

In the mean while, the Egyptians (having now gained more time) 
put a strong. garrison into Memphis, and marched with all their 
surmy to the little town before demolished; and, prevailing in sundi-]f 
skirmishes against the Persians, they never let them rest, but, grow- 
ing still sronger and stronger, made a great slaughter of thetti, and 
grew every day more obstinate. But the PersiAn army, having now 
staid a long time about this cjistle*, and the river Nile (by force of the 
Etesian winds) beginning to overflow, insomuch as that all the land 
was covered with. water, (whereby Egypt was now more inaccessible, 
and by that means, as it were, fortified), the commanders, (because 
nature seemed to fight against them), resolved forthwith to leave 
Egypt. 

As soon, therefore, as they returned into Asia, Pharnabazus re^ 
newed the quarrel with Iphicrates: upon which, Iphicrates (fearing 
he should receive the same treatment as Conon formerly had) con- 
sulted how to withdraw himself privately from the camp. To this end 
(having prepared a vessel for his purpose) he went on board in the 
nighty and so sailed to Athens : but Pliarnabazus sent ambassadors 
after him, and accused him, as being the occasion of the miscarriage 
of the design relating to the reducing of Egypt; to whom the Atlie- 
niaos answered ..That, if he were guilty, they would punish him ac- 
cording to his deserts : but, in a very short time after, they made him 
admiral of their whole fleet. 

In this pbce we think it not much beside our purpose if we say 
something concerning what is reported of the valour of Iphicrates. 
He is said to have been a very skilful commander, and of a quick 
and ready wit an contriving any useful project or stratagem. IJav » 
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ing therefore gained much experience and judgment io martial dis-' 
cipline^ by his long and continued exercise in the wars of Persia^ lid 
found out many things of great advantage in matters of war^ espe- 
cially he employed himself in contriving the making of new sorts of 
arms. 

It was hitherto a custotn among the Grecians to carry great and 
heavy shields: but, because these by their weight much hindered the 
soldiers in their march, he changed the form of them, and ordered 
targets of a moderate size in their room: in which alteration he had 
a respect to two things, one, that their bodies should be sufficiently 
defended, and, by the other, that by their lightness they might be 
the more easily managed. Experience presently approved the in-; 
▼ention, and they who from their heavy arms were before called 
Hopliti, heavy-armed men, were from these new targets called Pel- 
fasti, targeteers. He changed likewise the fashion of their spears 
and swords. The spears he caused to be made half as long again na 
they were before, and the swords longer almost by two parts. 
This alteration was presently approved by use and experience, and 
the reputation of the general was biglily advanced by tlie usefulness 
of his ingenious inventions. Lastly, he altered the very soIdier^s 
shoes, tliat they might be sooner put on, easier to march witli, 'and 
more readily cast off; and therefore th^y are called at this very day 
Iphicratics. He invented many other things belong ng to martial 
affair;s, which would be too tedious here to relate. But thus all that 
ereat preparation for an expedition into Egypt came to nothing. 

During these affairs, the new frame of government throughout ali 
Greece filled the cities with tumult and commotion; and because oF 
the anarchy in most places, seditions abounded. Those who were'for 
^m oligarchy, had the Lacedsemonians to patronise them; and those- 
that appeared for a democracy were protected by the Athenians : for 
both the cities for awhile kept the league made between them in- 
violable. But upon their sidit)g with the cities, (as they were inclined 
to the one or the other), without any regard to the former articles of 
the peace, they presently broke out into war. 

At tliat time the inhabitants of Zacynthus, "being enraged against 
their magistrates, (encouraged thereunto under the proetction of tha 
Lacedaemonians, and provoked with the memory of their former in* 
juries), drove them all out of the city; who fled to Timotheus the A- 
theuianadmiral, and were received into the fleet, and joined with 
him in the war. He patronised their cause, and transported theni 
lntorheislaud,(where they seized upon a strong castle called Arcad/a), 
and, i}y the assistance of Timotheus, very much molested and injured 
tlie townsmen. They of Zacynthus desired aid of the Lace^oaia* 
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niaba^ who firsts (before they would begin a war) ^ sent to^the people 
ofAtheDS, and by their ambassadors accused Timotheas.: butwhen they 
discerned that they inclined to favour the exiles^ they bestirred them* 
. selves to equip out a fleet; and having manned thirty-five gallies^ 
they tent them to the aid of the Zacynthians^ under the command of 
Aristocrates. 

Whjlst these things were in doing, some in Corcyra that favoured 
t)i^ Lacedfiemonians^ appeared against the people^ and sent to Sparta 
to be assisted with all speed with some shipping, promising to de- 
liver up Corcyra Into their hapds. Upon which, they (knowing very 
well the importance of that island for the recovery of tlie dominion 
at sea) hasteued away to get possession. And to that end com- 
manded Alcidas to pass over to Corcyra with two-and-twenty sail; 
they giving out^ that this fleet was to go for Sicily, but in truth with 
a design^ (under colour of being friends to the Corcyrians), by the 
help of the exiles, to sieze upon the city. But the inhabitants coming to 
understand the fraud and intended cheat of the Lacedfiemonians, strong- 
ly fortified the place^ and kept diligent watch and ward, and sent am- 
bassadors to Athens for assistance. Upon which the people decreed to 
send succours forthwith, both to the Corcyrians and to them of Zacyn- 
thus; whereupon Ctesicles was presently sent to Zacynthus to com- 
inaod the exiles : but the fleet to be sent to Corcyra was but then fitting 
out. In the mean time they of Platsea having entered into a league 
with the Athenians, and decreed to deliver up their city into their pro- 
tection, sent for a garrison from Athens. At which the governor^ 
of Boeotia being exceedingly offended, (to prevent the Athenians)^ 
forthwith led out a great army against the Platseans; and having 
entered the confines of Platsea, (by this sudden and unexpected ir- 
ruption)^ they found manyof the citizens straggling in the fields^ who 
were presently snapped up by the Iiorsemen; the rest fled into the 
city, and, having no confederates to assist them, were forced to de- 
liver themselves up, upon such terms and conditions as the enemy 
was pleased to allow them : for they were to le^ve the city, and tak^ 
with theiD only their household goods, and never more to^ set foot 
In Boeetia. After this, the Thebans razed Platasa, and took Thes- 
pis (that sided against them) by assault. The PlatSBans fled to Athena 
with their wives and children, and were there kindly received intc^ 
the franchises and liberties of the city. And in this condition stood 
the affairs of Bc^tia all that time. The Lacedemonians had now 
sent Mnasippus with a fleet of sixty-five sail, and fifteen hundred men 
under his command tp Corcyra, which, after be arrived at theislandj 
and had taken the exiles on board, be sailed into the haven, and pre^ 
sently possessed himself of fovir of their gallics, and forced the rest 
iipoQ land, which the^ of Corcyn^ bUTQt^ to prevent theij[ facing iota 
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the enemy 8 hands: be routed them^ likewise^ in a land-fight^ 
(though they had advantageously possessed themselves of a hill). 
Insomuch^ that all the Corcyrians every where were, in fear and 
bmazementl The Athenians had some time before sent Tinaotheos^ 
the son of Conon^ to the aid of the Corcyrians^ with a navy of sixty 
sail; but^ before he came in to succour them^ he suled into Thrace, 
and brought over many of the cities there to the Athenian interest, 
and enlarged his fleet with thirty sail: but, because he came too 
late to the assistance of them of Corcyra, the people of Athens were 
very angry at hira, and took away his commission; yet, when he re- 
turned to Athens with a great number of ambassadors, who came 
along with him to confirm the leagues with the Athenians, and be- 
sides, brought in the fleei in good order, being more than they were 
by thirty sail, the people rescinded the former decree, and restored 
him to his command. Before this they Iiad likewise prepared forty 
gallies more, (so that tlieir whole fleet was fourscore), and had made 
also plentiful provision of corn, arms, and all other things necessary 
for the war: hut, for the present, they sent five hundred men to the 
aid of them of Corcyra, under the command of Ctesias, who entered 
privately in the night into Corcyra, where he foupd the townsmen ia 
bad circumstances, by the sedition, and their ill management of af- 
fairs relating to the war: but forthwith, quieting all parties, he made 
}t hh business to put all things in a posture of defence, and by this 
ineans put heart and courage into th^ besieged. In the 6rst place, 
he made a sally, and cut off* two hundred of the eneqiy. Presently 
after^ in a sharp engagement, he killed Mnasippus and many of his 
army. And now, when the w^r was almost at an end in Corcyra, ar- 
rived Timotheus and Iphiqrates, with the Athenian fleet; who, coming 
too late, did nothing worth remembering, save that they took nine 
gallics, men and all, sent by Dionysius out of Sicily to the assistance 
of the Lacedemonians, under the command of Cassidas* and Crinip- 
pus, and by the sale of the captives r^i^ed three s^ore talent?, with 
which they paid off th^ soldiers. 

While these things were acting, ^icpcle^, an e\inuch fn Cyprus, 
treacherously murdered king Evagoras, and made himself King of 
Salamis. In Italy, the Romans fought with thePrcene^tines, and routed 
and killed many of them. 

Afterwards, when Asteius was chief magistrate at Atbens, a^d six 
military tribunes, viz. Marcus Ftirius, Lucius Furius, Aulus Ppsthu- 
mius, Lucius Lucretius, Marcus Fabius,and Lucius Posthumius,^ exe- 
cuted the office of consuls at Rome, there happened such dr^^ftil 
earthquakes aud innundations in Peloponnesus, (t)yroughout lUl the 
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cities, and over all the country), that are incredible to relate. Fofp 
never in any former age did the like calamity fall upon the Greciaa 
cities, which were now swallowed up, together with their inhabitants) 
and certainly some divine power contrived and executed thb remark- 
Bble ruin and destruction of mankind: nay, the time when it was 
done added to the greatness of the calamity. For the earthquakes 
happened not in the day, (when the distressed might have found out 
some way or other to have helped themselves), but in the nighty 
when the houses, by the violence of the shake, fell down in confused 
heaps; so that (by the darkness of the night, and the suddenness of 
the ruin) men were in that perplexity, that they knew not which 
way to turn themselves for security; insomuch that the greatest part 
of the inhabitants (buried in the rubbish of the houses) miserably 
perished. But, as soon as it was day, some came running out of the 
houses, and, thinking tbey had escaped the danger, fell into a for 
greater and unexpected mischief; for,.the sea raged to that degree^ 
and broke in with that violence, that it swallowed up them and their 
houses together. 

Two cities of Achaia, one called Helice, and the other Bura, chiefly 
snflTered by this sad accident : of which two, Helice was of the greatest 
account of any of the cities of Achaia. 

There was a very hot dispute concerning the cause of this ev3. 
Indeed the natural philosophers do generally ascribe all such eveots 
to natural causes, and necessary circumstances, and not to any divine 
hand; but they who have more reverend thoughts and sentiments of 
a deity, give a very probable account of this matter: that this de- 
struction was the effect of the anger of the gods^ for the impious 
violation of the rights of religion, of which we shall give a more 
particular account. The three cities of Ionia were accustomed to 
have a general assembly of all the lonians at Mycale, and there- 
abouts, where, in a certain solitary place, (according to antient rites), 
tbey offered many costly sacrifices to Neptune; which Panianicn* 
festivals the lonians, not being able to solemnize^ at that place, by 
reason of the frequent wars and disturbances, they removed those as- 
semblies to a more secure place not far from Epbesus. But, send- 
ing to Delphos, to consult there with the oracle, they were com- 
manded to take images from the most antient altars of their fore- 
ftthers (meaning from Helice, a city of the country formerly called 
Ionia, but now Achaia). Upon this they declared in the public as- 
sembly of the Achaians the occasion of their embassy, and desired 
them to grant their request. But they of Helice had 'Sn antient 
propliecy^JTIiat then they would be io-the greatest danger, when 
* Pftn IoDuui« a genera] feitival of the lotiiaoi. 
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|J^^Iopif^i%.^aacri&ced. upog. ]il|^ altar of Neptune. Rememberiii; 
illiis^ tberetbre^ they woald not suffer the lonians to take the images, 
fdlegingi that tibe temple was not common to all the Achaians^ but 
pfcculmr to themselves only. The saaie addresses were made ta 
tbem of Bura, who were of the same mind with those of Helice. 
However^ tlie lonians, by public edict of the Athenians, (that the 
jffophecy migiit be fulfilled)^ offered sacrifices upon the altar of 
.Ifep^ne. Upon this they of Helice seia^ed upon all the goods of the* 
Joiuans, and committed the ambassadors to prison, and so carried it 
inery impiously towards the deity: therefore they say that Neptune, 
bring angry, to revenge himself upon their impiety, (by these earth* 
(|ttake» and innundations of the sea), brought tbis grievous calamity 
upon those cities. And that it was done by htm, they use this for am 

'Urgoment That it is generally believed that this god hath the power 

fDf innundations and earthquakes in bis own hand; and that Pelo-^ 

.ponnesus had been ever reputed the habitation of Neptune, and the 

country dedicated to him, and that all the Peloponnesian cities wor* 

shipped this god above, all others. Besides tbis, they give a further 

Kason of this stud accident. There are (as they say) in Peloponnesus 

rgreat cavities wnder groundi which, by the sea flawing here and 

there through the earth, are turned into great ponds and lakes of 

.lister. And, indeed, it is very certain that there are two rivers in 

vlhat peninsula which apparently fall into the caverns of the earths 

•lor the rivers which run by Pheneus* in former ages sunk in one 

pkce into the earth, and became invisible, being swallowed up ia 

these caverns under ground. Anotherf was lost at a great opening 

,of the earth at Stymphiust^ and ran unseen under ground for the 

•space of two hundred stages, and rose up again near the city of Aigos«t 

To what is related is further added _^Tbat none suffered but only 

4hey who were guilty of the impiety before meationed. And this; 

shall suffice to be said of the earthquakes sad innundations in Pek>« 

ponnesus. 

When Alcisthenes was chief magistrate of Athens, and eight mili- 
tary tribunes, viz. Lucius Valerius§, Publius Ancius, CaiusTeren-* 
tSus, Lucius Meneniusi Caius Sulpitius, Titus Papirius, Lucius iEmi^ 
lius, and Fabias Marcus{|, bore the consular authority at Rome, the 
hundred and .second Olympiad was celelyiited at Eiis, wbereki Da* 
.mon the Tburian was victor. At thiit time God (by some signs and 
prodigies) foretold the fall of the I^icedttmonian sovereignty over 
Greece, after they had enjoyed it near five hundred years :l fof ^ 
great cornel (which, from its shapis, was called the Fiery Beam) 

* A ctty in Arcadia. t XrBienat river. X Stymphdus, ia Arcadis. 

$ Lufiiua FubUtu Valcf hu« |. Marcus Fabius. 
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weo til the heavens sdrerel nights. And, not long after, the Laee*- 
dsmoniens betag overcome in a great battle, suddenly (beyond all 
anen's Imagination) lost their dominion. Some among the natucd 
|>hiio80|dien ascribe the origin of this comet to proceed frodi oati»- 
lal eaasei, and say that these ' sort of meteors^ at some stated timeSf 
ido happen of necessity: and that the eminent Chaldeans in. Baby^ 
loo, an! otlier astndogers, have certahUy and eaacftlyforeftofa} the 
appeatanoe of these <9omets; and that it is not «irt>risiog sueh 
dybgs do haf^iea accordingly, bat that it would he a great wonder 
if they-did not, seeiqg that all things have their proper courses' aad 
iturns; and at lengdi, by incessant motions, are broaght into aocioa 
«i fixed and staii^ times and seasons. It is related^ that this 
comet was so very light, diat it cast a shadow upon the eariUi Uiqp 
the BODai 
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jtriaserses sends ti^am to 9n$ie pesbce among the Qreciansi ^ 

€ompfy except, the Tbdkms. ' The Spartans raise 'an\wmijf a* 

. g«tsf^ the Thebans4 Epaminondas made t/ie Theban general. 

Tie famous baitle qf Leuctra. The terrible ^seditions and 

cruelties in Argos. Jason ofPher^ stirs up the ThessahnifUiS 

io gain the sovereignty qf Greece, , PolfydoruSf prince ofPherm 

in Oreeee, poisoned by his brother AlMcander. A plot to iHf- 

pose Alexander. The tang qf Macedonia treated with to thqt 

purpose. 

ABOUT this time Artaxerses, king of Persia, hearing that Greece 
was fallen into new broils, sent ambassadors again, to exhort tiiem Vd 
live in peace one with another, according to the late establisfameitf. 
The Grecians readily complied with the advice, and all made:peaoe 
again among themselves, except the Thebaus: for they weri» not4u|. 
jnitted into the league, because they challenged all Boeotia to be 
under their own government. And it was decreed that all tiie cities 
abonld be bound by oath to observe the league. . Being therefore 
excluded, (as they were before), they kept Boeotia under the sole juris- 
diction of their own city. Upon which the Lacedaemonians, being 
enraged, resolved to make war upon them, as the common ene/nies 
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of Greece. For their growing power began to be suspected^ lest 
(being masters of all Bceotia) they should some time or other find 
lan opportunity to deprive Sparta of the sovereign command; espe* 
cially, because they were a warlike nation, inferior to none in Greece^ 
apd^ by their daily exercise in the public schools, theif bodies became 
for stonger; and besides, they had many valiant commandersi espe*- 
cially thref, ^paminondas, Gorgias, and Pelopidas. "And to this 
«inay be added, that the Tbebans, by reason of the nphiiity of their 
ancestors, (who were famous in the heroic times), were of proud and 
lordly spirits, and ever aspiring to great matt^sy^ Upoa this ar- 
count the Lacedsemonians this year raised an army, composed of 
their own citizens, and of their confederates, and prepared thtmsjil ves 
for war. 

When Phrasichides was lord-cliancellor of Athens, and the Ron 
mans appointed eight military tribunes to execute the office of con- 
suls, viz. Publius Manlius, Caius Erenucius, Caius Sextius, Tiberius 
Julius*, Lucius Labiaiusf, Publius Fibonius, Caius Manlius, and 
Lucius Antistius, the Thebans, excluded from the common league, 
were forced, by their own strength alone, to bear the brunt of the war 
against the Lacedaemonians: for, by the articles of the peace, (ratified 
and confirmed by all), none of the cities were to send them any aid or 
relief. Therefore the Lacedemonians, (now that the Tliebans were 
wholly deserted), decreed a war against them, and were resoWed to 
^subject Thebes to the Lacedsernonian states And, forasmuch as- all 
observed tluit the Lacedsemonians made extraordinary preparations, 
and that the Thebans, on the other hand, had none to stand by them, 
every body was of opinion that they would be easily conquered by the 
Spartans. And therefore aU that wished them well were much tn>u* 
bled and concerned for them, to see their inevitable ruin approaching. 
But their enemies, on the contrary, rejoiced as if the Thebans were 
tven already subdued. 

When the lAcedaemonlans had raised their army, they created 
Cleombrotus general; and, in the first place, sent ambassadors to 
Thebes, to demand that all the cities of Bo^tia should be allowed 
to govern themselves according to their own laws; and that Platsea 
and Thespis should be rebuilt, and that those territories should be. 
fcttored to the aotient proprietors. To which the Thebans aa- 
fwered...Tbat, as they did not concern themselves with the mattexs 
of Laconia, so the Lacedsemonians ought not to meddle with the 
affiursofBoBotia. Upon receiving this answer, the Lacedaemonians 
(without any further delay) ordered Cleombrotus to march with the 
army against Thebes. And the Lacedemonian confederates were 
* I.«ciu JttUiu. t Marcai Altoiioa. 
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very ready to join in this War, hoping that th€ Boeotians would be 
subdued with Uttla or no fightihg, and without any great labour 
^n pains. 

Marching on» therefore^ they encamped at Chsronea, and there 
waited tor their confederates, who came in but slowly. In the meatl 
limc the Thebans, hearing of the enettiy^s march, sent their wives 
and children for security to Athens, llien they made Epaminondas 
general of the army, and intrusted him with the management of tlie 
whole war, joining with him six Boeotians, and governors of Boeotia, 
as his cooncil. He listed whoever was of an age able and fit to bear 
arms among the Thebans, and likewise among the other Boeotians^ . 
•ad> having now an army not above six thousand, with these htf 
marched out of Thebes; at which instant of time some prodigiea 
were secDf which forboded no good success : for, as they were going 
out at the gates, there met them an herald, who (according to antieni 
custom) M a blind man (that had run away) and cried aloud -^Brinjf 
him not out of Thebes, nor put him to death, but carry him back a-» 
gaiii^ and save his life. The old men took this cry of the herald for 
aa evil sign; but the young men held their peace, lest, by their 
timoronsness) they should seem to have a desire to dissuade Epami-* 
BOfidas from the expedition he had Ubdertaken. To those tlmt were 
pressiog upon him first to consider Well of these presages, he an* 
swered in this verse.^ 

b is a bappy 11911 to Ught for bit tonhtry. 

Such a flmnk resolution had no sootier abashed, and caused al( 
those that were tlmoirous to blush, but another prodigy more fright* 
fill happened. For a secretary went before, carrying a javelin, to 
which a scroll was annexed, to signify that the army was to obey the 
orders and commands of their generals- tt fell out that a high wind 
bUv^ otf this scroll, and fixed it upon a pillar of a tomb, in which very 
place some Lacedsdmontans and Peloponnesians who formerly fol- 
lowed Agesilaus were buried, and had been there slain : upon which 
the antient men again, with protestations, dissuaded him from going 
any fiurther with the army, seeing the gods so evidently opposed 
ik0 design. But the general returned them no answer, but cheerfully 
marched on, preferring at that time the honesty and justice of hit 
cause before uncertain observations and conclusions upon signs and 
prodigies* And though Epaminondas, who was a great philosopher^ 
oianaged aH this a&ir with great prudence and*discretion, yet in the 
mean time he incurred the censure of many. But not long after, 
when the success of the action evinced the excellency of his military 
conduct, we see him instrumental in performing mapy things to the 
great advantage and service of his countr]r. For he marched away 

Vox., 2. No. 40. • 
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directly, and gained the straits near Cbflerooea^ and encamped tbere« 
Cleombrotos, when he heard that the enemy had possessed them- 
selves of that pass, not looking upon it feasible to regain it, turned 
aside another way, by Phocis, and marched along by the sea-shore, 
where, tboagh the way was very rngged and difficult, yet at length 
he came, without any prejudice, to the confines pf Boeotia: but ia 
his passage he took some small towns, and gained some gallies« 
At last he arrived at Leuctra, and there encamped, and refreshed 
his army* 
• In the idean time the Boeotians, marching forward, drew near to 
the enemy; and, as soon as they recovered the hills, and saw the 
greatness of the Lacedaemonian army, covering the plains of Leuctn, 
they were not^ little amazed. Hereupon the Boeotarchs called a 
council of war^ to consider whether it were advisable to go oo> and 
fight upon such unequal terms, or else to march back, and engage 
with the enemy in some more commodious place. It happened that 
upon this consultation the votes were equal : for, there being six of 
these Boeotarchs, or governors of Boeotia, three were for going backj 
and the other three for abiding where they were, and to try their 
fortune by a battle, of which Iftst number Epanuoondas was one. 
\Vhile the matter stood thus doubtful, and nothing could be deter- 
|nined^ the seventh Boeotarch at length came in, and Epaminondas 
persuaded him to give his vote on his side, and so he earned it. And 
thus it was determined to lay all at stake, and try it out by a battle. 
Epaminondas then, perceiving that the soldiers were still supersti- 
tlously possessed with the former ominous signs and prodigies, en- 
deavoured, by all the art and industry he possibly could, to remove 
these opinions and suspicions of his soldiers* To this end, upon 
some persons coming newly into the camp from Thebes, he caused a 
report to be spread abroad, that all the arms that hung up in Her« 
cules's temple were on a sudden gone, and not to be found, and that 

it was commonly noised in Thebes ^Tbat the antient heroes bad 

taken them away, and were gone out to th< assistance of the 11ie« 
bans. He subome^y likewise, another to say he lately came up oa| 
of Trophonius's* cell, and he affirmed that the oracle there com-» 
manded him to tell them — ^That, when tbey had gained the victory 
at Leuctra, they should institute the Coronet festivals to Jupiter. 
From whence arose that custom of keeping a yearly solemnity by the 
bceotians at Lebadeat And besides this skill and prudence of the ge<» 

* This Trophonius was said to be the son of Apollo, and bad a temple at Lebadea, in 
Bflfiotia, dedicated to him, where was a caTc, of which strange things are related -~Se« 
kteph. and others. Fansu. lib. 9, c. 39, » larga description, wd b^ His own taperi* 
^sce, at kc saja. 
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iieral, Leandras the Spartan (who was banished from Lacedsemon, 
and then in arms with the Thebans) was not a little serviceable in ' 
this ai&trs for^ being called into the assembly^ he affirmed that the 
Spartans* had an antient prophecy — ^That, when they were beaten by 
the Thebans at Leuctra^ they should lose their principality. At 
length some of the inhabiunts of the country, who undertook to in- 
terpret the oracles, came to Epaminondas, and declared that it was 
decreed by the gods..^Th2it a great slaughter should be made of the 
Lacedeemonians at the tombs of the daughters of Leuctrus and Sche- 
dasos, for the reasons herein after related. Leuctrus was he from 
whom the field was so called; and his daughters, and the daughters 
of one Schedasus, virgins, in the ijower of their age, were deflowered 
by the Spartan ambassadors: the young women, not able to endure 
that great dishonour and disgrace, (with many imprecations a^ 
gainst that nation who sent such wicked ambassadors), laid vio« 
lent hands on themselves. I When these and other such like^things 
were alleged, Epaminondas called the soldiers together, and, in 
an oration fitted for the purpose, encouraged them to the battle: 
upon which the soldiers (being noif freed from their supersti- 
tious conceits) changed their minds^ and longed to be engaged with 
Che enemy. 

About this time came some auxiliary forces to tlie Thebans from 
Thessaly, fifteen hundred foot, and five hundred horse, under the 
command of Jason. This man advised both the Thebans and the 
Lacedemonians (upon consideration of the uncertainty of the events 
of war) to agree upon terms of peace; which took its effect. And 
now Cieombrotus withdrew his forces out of Boeotia, and in his 
inarch a great army from the Lacedeemonians and their confederates, 
under the eommand of Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, met him« 
Fof the Spartans, seeing the courage and resolution of the Boeotians^ 
and not judging it advisable to slight men that seemed to be resolved, 
Aod to run upon the pikes at all adventures, had sent forth this their 
army (by their multitude at least) to give a chetck to the insolence of 
tlie enemy. Drawing up, therefore, in a body together, (and looking 
upon it as a base' and mean thing, below the dignity of the Spartans^ 
60 much as to think the valour of the Boeotians worthy of any re- 
gard), without any respect to the late league, they rashly and prci 
cipitately returned to Leactra, where they found the Boeotians (with 
great earnestness) expecting and desiring a battle. U{)on this, the 

armies on both sides were drawn up in battalia in this manner ^^Of\ 

the part of the Lacedemonians, Cieombrotus and Archidamus the 
so% of Agesilaus (both descended from Hercules) commanded the two 
wings: on the other side^ Epafninondas marshalled bis army softer (^ 
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new and peculiar manner, by which exceUenc airatagem he gaiotd 
that glorious victory never to be forgotten; for lie choae out of tte 
whole army the best and strongest of the soldiers, and placed them 
in that wing where he himself would command; in the other be 
placed his weaker men, with a command not to abide the enemy's 
charge, but, by a soft and slow retreat, to avoid the shook. Having 
therefore thus ordered an oblique phalanx, he resolved to try the for- 
tune of the day with the other wing, under his command. And now 
the trumpets sounded a charge on both sides, and, at the first onsets 
tbe armies set up a ^eat shout : the LacedsBmonians came on with 
hoih their wings in fashion of an half moon; on the other hand, th« 
Boeotians retreated with one of their wings, and ciiarged fiercely on 
the enemy with tiie other. ^Vrhen they came to the sword's point, 
both fought very 4(?8perately, and at first the victory was very doubt- 
ful, biit at length they with Epaminondas, by their valour and close 
ord^r, brokp in upon tbe Peloponnesians, and made a great slaughter 
limongst them ; for they were not able any longer to bear the weight 
of the shock wherewith they were pressed, but some were slain 
downright iipon the spot, others mortally wounded, bravely receiving 
all their wouuds upon their breasts.) As long as Oeombrotus the 
Lacedfemonian king was alive, it ^s uncertain which side would 
carry away the victory, because he had a strong body of targeteers 
with him, who fought resolutely in his defence ; but, as soon as be 
fell down dead, (after many wounds received, and much valour shewn 
on his part, though all ineffectual) they thronged together about his 
body, where they were hewn down in heaps one upon another. And 
now this wing, being without a leader, the Epaminondians charged 
the Lacedenionians with that fierceness, that they forced them by 
degrees into disorder. However, the Laced»monians fought so 
bravely for the body of their king, that at length they possessed them- 
selves of it, though they were not able to gain the day: for those 
choice bands with Epaminondas standing to it as unconquerable^ 
(encouraged, likewise, both hy the words and example of their leader)^ 
the Lacediemonians at length (with much ado) began to give ground. 
And, indeed, at first they did not (to appearance] break their order 
of battle in their retreat; but, when the sbiughter increased, and 
they had now no commander to give necessary orders, the whole 
army fled outright. The Epaminondiani pursued them close, and, 
witli the slaughter of a multitude of their enemies, gained a glorious 
victory: for, by their engaging with the most famous warriors of 
Greece, and heco(ning victorious with an army far short in number 
to their cnemy*s, they highly advanced the reputation of their valour^ 
But Epaojinoudas^ the general, was judged worthy of the greatest 
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kM»Mir and esteem, bocause, chiefly by his vakmr and pradenee, he 
liad routed those commaiKlers of Greece, who were never bef<Mre eon* 
qoered. The Lacediemoaians lost in this battle no fewer than four 
thousand men: of the Boeotians were killed about three hundred. 
Afterwards they made a truce for the burying of the dead, and the re*-* 
turn of the JLaced«monians into Peloponnesus. And this was the 
issue of the bi^le of Leuctra. 

l^e year following, when Dyscinetus was prsstor of Athens, and 
fo«m«2nilitary tribunes, Qnintus Servilius, Lucius Furius, Caius Li^ 
ciunius, and PnUios Clelius, executed the consular dignity at Rome, 
the Tbebaos marched with a great army against Orohomenus, with a 
full purpose utterly to ruin that city. But they wer6 advised by 
Epaminondas, in regard they songbt to gain the principality ct 
Greece, that it was their interest to use their viotoiy with moderation. 
Whereupon they left off their design, and received the Orchomenians 
as their confederates: afterwards they made a league with the Pbo« 
Plans and iEtolians, and so returned into Boedtia. 

At that time Jason, prince of Pberae*, (whose power grew every 
day) invaded Locrisf with a great army, and raced Heracleat in - 
Tracbinia, after it was betrayed into his hands, and bestowed their 
territories on the Octeans§ and Melieans. Thence marching into Perr* 
bssbia, he courted some of the cities into submission, and gained others 
by force of arms. 

The Tbessalians, lieeing him mount up so fast, and in so short a 
time, began to be jealous of the growth of his power, and the heat of 
his ambition. 

But in the mean time there arose such a sedition, followed with 
•uch batcharies, in Argos, that the like had never been before in any 
of the cities of Greece; wliich new and unheard*of cruelty was called 
by the Grecians ScytalUnil'^j from tlie manner of the slaughter com- 
mitted* And the cause oi the tumult was this: Argos was governed 
by a democracy; the orators, and those that affected popularity, 
stirred up tlie mob agarost the great men of the city; which caused 
them, for tlieir own preservation, (and to free themselves from the 
false accusations that were prosecuted against them), to plot and 
contrive how to overturn the democratical government And when 
some who were suspected were called in question, others, fearing 
tiiey should be put to the rack, murdered themselves. For one iq 
the height of his torments confessed, and accused thirty of the great-* 
est men of the city to be in the conspiracy; upon which the people 
(witliQut any further trial) knocked them all on the head, and confis<r 

* IiiTb«8taly. t laTliefsaly. % Near Phocb and Parnusui. $ Neac 

lioimt Oeta and Tiicrmopylas, in PbtbioCti. * || Knockiug on the liead with dabi. 
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cated tbehr estates. And whereas there were many others seized, iipo» 
suspicion of the plot, (and the false accusations managed againai 
them by the orators with all the aggraration imaginable), the people 
were so enraged, that whoever were accused (of whom there was a 
vast number, and all very rich) were condemned to death; so that 
there were executed above sixteen hundred of the greatest and most 
powerful men of the city : neither were the orators themselves spared | 
for, when they slackened in the prosecution of the calumnies, (be-> 
cause they were afraid lest some sudden mischief should overtake 
them, by reason of the extraordinary cruelties that were committed), 
the people concluded that they had deserted their cause, which pot 
tbem into such a ferment of rage and fury, that they killed all the 
orators that were then in the city; which seemed to he executed upon 
tbem by the band of some revenging deity, as a reward for their vil- 
lanies. After tlie tumult was ceased, the people returned to their 
Jbrmer quiet and peaceable dispositions^ 

About this time Lycomedes of Tegea persuaded the Arcadians to 
join together in one body of a commonwealth, and to constiute a 
general pouncil, consisting of ten thousand men, who should have 
absolute power to determine all matters rekting both to war and 
peace. But a tumult happening among the Arcadians, the contro- 
versy was decided by the sword> many being killed, and above four- 
teen hundred banished, some to Sparta, others to Pabmtium*. 
Those that fled fq tlie Palantines were by them delivered up into the 
hands of theit enemies, who cut all their throats. The others pre-» 
vailed on the liacedsmonians to make an inroad into Arcadia: upoa 
which Agesilaus, king of Sparta, with an army made up of the ctti* 
xens and exiles, broke into the territories of Tegea, because they 
were looked upon to be the fomenters of all the broils and banish- 
inents amongst the Arcadians, and wasted and spoiled the couutrjt, 
which, together witli s^ stri(:t sieg^ laid to. the city, greatly tentfied 
the Arcadians, 

While these things were acting, .Jason, who ruled at Pherae, (a 
man excellently well versed in military afiairs), who had now many 
of the neighbouring countries for his confederates, persuaded the 
Tliessklians to endeavour to gain the sovereignty of Greece to them- 
selves. For be alleged, thfit whoever would fight for it might now 
gain it as the reward of their valour; for it was evident that the 
JLacedeemonians were miserably ruined at Leuctra, and the Atlici 
nians were only masters at sea, and thcThebans far unworthy of such 
a dignity; and in qonclusioq, that the Argives bad weakened themr 
Selves by their own civil dissentions and bloody broils.^ Upon tlib, 

* III Ar^viitt* 
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Ae Thessaltans made Jason general of all their forces, and committed 
to him the whole management of the war, who, having now received 
the sapreme command^ marched into some of the neighbouring 
coantries, and entered into a league with Amyntas, Icing of Ma* 
cedonia.' 

This year there happened what was very remarkahle: for thre^ 
great princes died, near one and the same time; Amyntas, the son 
of Tharrhaleus, (after he had reigned in Macedon four-and-twentf 
years), died,: leaving behind him three sons, Alexander, PerdiccaS| 
wttA Philip, Alexander succeeded> but reigned only one year. Then 
Agestpol«> king of Laced«mon, after one year's reign, died like-^ 
wise; his brother Cleomenes succeeded him, and sat at the belin 
ffoar-and-thirty years. At last Jason of Pherae, whom the Tliessa- 
iiaos had lately made their general, (though he governed with great- 
moderation and kindness towards his subjects), was assassinated bj 
seven young men, as Ephorus relates, who (in hopes of praise and 
commendation) had conspired for that purpose; but others writ€| 
that he was murdered by his brother Pollydorus, who reigned not 
«bove one year after him. Here Durius the Samian begins bis 
history of the affairs of Greece. And these were the things don^ 
tots year. 

' Afterwards, when Lyststratns governed In cliief at Athens, a great 
sedition ardse in Rome, for some were for makitig of consuls, others 
were for creating of military tribunes in their room; and by reasoa 
of this dissention there was an anarchy for some time. But, ^ 
teogth, six military tribunes were chosen, which were Lucius Ami- 
fins, Cains Verginius*, Serulius Sulpitius, Lucius Quintius, Caius 
Cornelius, and Caius Valerius. About the same time, Pollydorus, tho 
Phersan, prince of Thessaly, (when he was drunk), was poisoned by 
a deadly potion given falm by his brother Alexander, who succeeded 
htm, and reigned eleven years. And as he got into the throne by 
mdcedoess and injustice, so he ruled, (as he ever designed), with 
tyranny and oppression; and whereas all those before him, by their 
moderation and kindness to their subjects, gained the love and good- 
will of all, he, by his severe and tyrannical government, became 
the object of all men^s hatred. Therefore, some of Larissa, who 
from tlieir high birth were surnamed Aleuadae, (fearing what might 
be the eifeet of his wickedness), conspired to dethrone him. To 
tfiis end they made a journey into Macedonia, and treated with Alex- 
ander the king, in order to assist them in deposiag the tyrant..^ 
While they were oegociating this affair, Alexander the Plierceaii (hav 

♦ Vemrius, 
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bag intelUgenee of the prepuratioos making agaiDathiio) raksrd n 
considerable araijr, designing to engage with the tmemy in Maetfdo^ 
nia^ bat the king of Macedonia being joined with the dcsertefay 
brought hia forces pftaently to Larissa^ and so prevented him a whea 
be came there^ the citizens opened the gates to him^ and so. he ba-» 
eaoie master d all but the castle, whieh he afterwards took by fqvee. 
The city Cranon likewise surrendered to himi and be promised t» 
testose all the cities to the Thea9alia«s, B«t afterwards^ (not irtiit* 
iog his word or hononr), he garrisoned th<m» and detidfied them all 
io his own handi. But Alesander, &e PhersBao, in a great fr^ghil/ 
fled to the city Phetwu And this was then the ^ndision of TheaA 
saly« 



CHAP. vn. 

S?te Lacedamonians send Polytropus uUo jfreadia; who u Mm^ 
and his party routed by Lycomedss. • uin imasion hy Eprntd-* 
nondas and Pelopidas uUo Peloponnesus^ J^fotta hesmgad. 
2nie anHquity and hidary €f Msssema^ in Chreece^ Pelkna 
taken by the Arcadians. A watt drawn between Cenehrem and 
the Lechaum, to hinder the inroad of the ITiebeau into Pefo- 
ponnesus. JBpaminandas breaks through into Pdopannesust 
assaults Corinih. 

IN Peloponnesus^ in the mean time^ the Lacedsmonians seat a 
thousand beaTy^armed men of their own citizens, and fi?e hundred 
deserters from Argos and Bceotia, into Arcadia, under the command 
of Polytroptts, who, when he came to Orchomenus, in Arcadia, put a 
garrison into it, being a city that filvoured tbe Spartans. But I^co^ 
mcdes of Mantinea, (then commander-in-chief of the Arcadians}^ 
with a body of men to tbe number of five thousand, marched against 
Orchomenus, and, upon their arrival, the Lacedaemonians drew oat 
tbeir forces, where happened a sharp engagement, in which tlie Itt* 
ced«monian general was slain, and two hundred more with him; 
the rest, by the hot pursuit of the enemy, were forced back into tbe 
ci^y* However, though tbe Arcadians then got the victory, yet thqf 
so far feared the power of Sparu, that they durst not depend upon 
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their bwn strength io contending with the Lacedaemonians, and 
therefore^ taking into their confederacy the Argives and the Elians^ 
they first seat ambassadors to Athens, to desire them to be their eon- 
federates, which being denied, they then addressed themselves to the 
Thebans for the same purpose. Upon which the Boeotians (together 
with the Phocians and Locrians, their confederates) drew out their 
forces, and marched directly into Peloponnesus, under the command 
of Epaminondas and Pelopidas : for all the other Boeotarchs had wil- 
lingly given .up the sole and absolute command of the army to those 
two, being men eminent for prudence and valour. 

When they entered into the confines of Arcadia, they were met 
by all the Arcadians, Elians, Argives, and the rest of their confede- 
rates. And now they had an army of above fifty thousand men, and, 
after a council of war held, the generals resolved to march forthwith 
to Sparta, and to waste and spoil all the countiy of Laconia. But 
the Lacedaemonians, iiaving lost the flower and strength of their 
young men in the battle at Leuctra, and many in several other fights 
here and there, were thereby reduced to a very small number of 
fighting men of their own citizens: and whereas some of their con- 
federates deserted, and others were brought low by the same means 
as those before, they knew not which way to turn themselves. * So 
that they were forced to seek for aid and assistance from them (I 
mean the Athenians) upon whom they had some time before imposed 
thirty tyrants, and whose walls they had demolished, and whose city 
they had decreed to raze even to the ground, and lay it open and 
common with the rest of the country for the grazing of flocks and 
herds. But necessity lias no law, and the turns of fortune are in- 
vincible, through which the Lacedaemonians were brought into that 
strut, as to become suppliants to their most implacable enemies for 
relief. However, they were not deceived in their hopes 5 for such 
was the brave and generous spirit of the Atheniaus, that they feared 
not the power of the Thebans, but decreed to assist die Laccdsemo- 
nians to the utmost they were able, though they were now ready 
even to be swallowed up, and made perfect slaves. To this end they 
listed in one day twelve tliousand lusty young men, and forthwith 
ordered Ipbicrates the general to march away to the assistance of the 
Spartans. Accordingly, having men that were very forward, he 
hastes away with a swift march. Neither were the Lacedaemonians 
less active or forward; but now, even when the enemy were en* 
camped in the borders of Laconia, they marched out of Sparta with 
all the strength they could make, which was but small, yet with the 
same courage and valour as they had formerly done. 
• In the mean time, Epaminondas's army conceiving it very diffi* 
Vol. 2. No, 41. u 
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cult to enter ioto the enemy's country, and therefore jodgii^ it wa» 
not convenient to attempt it with the whole army together, they 
resolved to divide thehr forces into four bodies, and so to maker 
the attack in several places at once. The first marched to the city ci 
Sellasia, and drew off the inhabitants of that territory from the La* 
cedsemonians. The Argives, who were in another body, upon theur 
entrance into the borders of Tagea, engaged with the guard that 
kept that pass, and killed the chief officer, Alexander, a Spiurtan, and 
two hundred more of his men : amongst whom there were some Boeo- 
tian exiles. The third body, in which were the Arcadians, and mosi 
in number, broke ioto the country called Scirus, where Ischolaus » 
nan of great valour and prudence, kept guard with a considerable 
body of men. This brave and gallant eommwfider performed an he-' 
roic action, worthy to be recorded to all posterity. When he fore- 
saw that both be, and all those With him, were sure every man to be 
cutoff by their engaging with so great and unequal a number; iar 
the first place he looked upon it as a dishonour to the Spartan name 
to desert the post assigned him, and yet judjged it to be much for tlie 
service and advantage of his country if be could preserve the 8ol«- 
diers. To the admiration therefore of his valour, he contrived i» 
way how to answer the ends of both; wherein he bravely imitated 
the gallant spirit of king Leonidas in former times at Thermopylfl&, 
For he sent away to Sparta the choicest of his soldiers that were 
young and lusty, to the end they might be helpful to their country m 
fightingy now that all lay at stake i and he himself, with those that were 
old, kept close together, and in a brave defence, slaughtered multi* 
tudes of their enemies; but at length, being surrounded and hem* 
ffied in by the Arcadians, they were every man of them cut off. 

The fourth body of the Elians having all places more clear and 
open before theiu, arrived at length at Sellasia: for it was ordered 
that all the forces should meet together at tliat place, where, being alk 
now joined, they marched towards Sparta, and wasted the country 
all before them with fire and sword. And now the Lacednnlonian^ 
seeing their antient country Laconia (which had never known what 
waste and spoil meant fur the space of five hundred years before) to^ 
be thus cruelly harassed and destroyed, could no longer forbear^ 
but were ready to run upon their enemies as>it were with open mouth. 
But being by some magistrates that came from the city comn)andc<| 
not to hasten away too far oat of the bounds of their country, (lesft 
some other should make an inroad into it in the mean time), an# 
being likewise advised to recollect themselvesy and think seriously of 
defending the city, with much ado they submitted to the advice. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas having passed his army over tkr 
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jDaoantaiiiTaygetus^aiul arrived at the river Eurotas, (which was then 
very bigh^ being winter time), he endeavoured all he could to get 
4>ver. The Laced^^ionians perceiving how his troops were disor* 
dered and dispersed through the diificulty of the passage, laid hold 
upon this fit occasion to foil upon tiicm. Leaving therefore their 
tvives, children, and old men, as a g^iard for the city, they made out 
against the enemy in good order, with all the young and strong men 
of the town, and by a sudden and hot charge, cut off a great number 
in their passing the river; but the Boeotians and 7\ rcadians valiantly 
standing their ground, surrounded their enemies^ However, the 
Spartans, after they had killed a great number of the Boeotians, at 
jength broke tlirough, and returned to the city, leaving behind them 
remarkable instances of their valour. 

Presently after, when Epaminondas came up with his whole army 
{to the terror 4»f the inhabitants) to the city, the Spartans, by the 
advantage of the strength of the places, killed great numbers of them. 
And now all hands were at work, and very earnest to gain the city, 
insomuch, that they seemed in a fair way to take Sparta by Morm^ 
But the assailants, (through their over heat and violence), being many 
of them kHled, and others wounded, Epaminondas caused a trumpet 
to sound a retreat, and so called them off. Presently after, the The^ 
bans made their approach to the city, and challenged the Spartans to 
come forth and fight with them^ or else to acknowledge themselves 
inferior, and not able to contend with them. To whom they an-^ 

swered ^That when they saw their opportunity, they would be sure 

not to decline fighting, though they laid all at stake. The army, 
therefore, now drew off from the siege, and having wasted and 
•polled all Laconia, and loaded themselves with rich prey and plun- 
der, returned into Arcadia. Afterwards the Athenians (who came 
too late and did nothing worth taking notice of) marched back into 
Attica. 

In the mean while, four thousand men came to the assistance of 
the Laceds&monians from their confederates. To these they added a 
tfaoosand helots newly manumitted and set free, ^nd two hundred 
Boeotian fugitives, and m^ny more from tlie neighbouring towns and 
villages ; so that they were now strong enough to cope with the enemy. 
And these forces being kept together, and daily exercised, grew more 
and more daring, and fit for public service in the field. 

But Epaminondas being naturally inclined to things tluit were great, 
und ambitious to eternise his own praise and honour, persuaded the 
Arcadians and the other iillies to rebuild and replenish Messene 
with new inhabitants, (which had been destroyed by the LacediBmoo> 
fiians^ and lay waste and desolate many years), it being most com* 
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modiously situated for invading of Sparta at any time; having pro- 
cured their consent, he inquired after all the antient inhabitants that 
were living in any place: and enfranchising many others that were 
willing to settle themselves there, he repaired Messene, and made 
It very populous, and divided the land belonging to the city by lot 
amongst the new inhabitants, and filled the country about with stately 
seats and beautiful buildings, and so raised up a noble Grecian cily 
out of its ruins, to its former state and grandeur, for which he was 
highly honoured. 

I conceive it will not be amiss in this place, in regard that Messene 
has been so often taken and ruined, if I say something in short of 
this city from its beginning, Antiently the family of Neleus and 
Nestor, to the time of the Trojan war, possessed it : afterwards Orestes, 
the son of Agamemnon, and his posterity, enjoyed it, till the return 
of the Heraclidre. Then Cresphontes chose Messene for his share^ 
and his posterity reigned there for some time; but they being eject- 
ed, it came into the power of the Lacedaemonians, who became lords 
thereof. For after that Telecles king of the Lacedaemonians was 
slain in a battle, the Messenians at length were subdued by the 
Spartans* This war is said to have continued twenty years; and 

that the Lacedaemonians had taken a solemn oath ^That they would 

never return to Sparta till they had taken Messene. At that time 
were born those called the Partheniae, who afterwards enjoyed the 
city of Tarentum. The Messenians in after times being oppressed 
by the Lacedtemonians, Aristomenes stirred them up to revolt, and 
destroyed many of the Spartans. At which time Tyrreus the poet 
was sent by the Athenians to the Spartans to be their general. But 
there are others who say, that Aristomenes flourished in the time of 
the twenty-years war. The last war made upon them was after that 
terrible earthquake which almost ruined Sparta and destroyed all 
its inhabitants. At that time, those that remained of the Messenians^ 
(together with the helots who revolted with them), inhabited Ithome^ 
because Messene had lain waste many years together before that 
time. But, being unfortunate in every encounter, they were at 
length utterly ruined, and driven out of their country; and settled 
themselves in Naupactus, which was given them to inhabit by the 
Athenians : and from thence some removed to Cephalenia, and others 
into Sicily, where they built the city of Messana, so called from them. 
And now the Thebans, in the last place, by the advice of Epamioon- 
das, (who invited the Messenians from all places where they were), 
rebuilt Messene, and restored to the new inhabitants all the antient 
territories formerly belonging to that city. And thus great aud va- 
rious were the changes and turns of Messene. 
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The TbebaDS having dispatched all these things in the space of 
eighty-five days, leaving a strong garrison for the defence of Mes^ 
sene, returned to their own country. And the Lacedemonians 
having now unexpectedly rid themselves of the enemy, sent some of 
ihe greatest men of their city to Athens; and upon a treaty concem«>- 
ing the principality, it was agreed that the Athenians should be mas* 
ters at sea^ and the Lacedemonians have the chief command at landj 
but afterwards both cities executed the sovereignty in common. 

About the same time, the Arcadians created Lycomedes general^ 
and sent him away with five thousand strong and lusty young men 
to besiege Pellene in Laconia: who took it by storm, and put above 
three hundred Lacedssmonians there in garrison to the sword : andy 
liaving plundered the city, and wasted and spoiled the country, 
returned home before the Laceda&monians could send them any 
jelief. 

The Boeotians (likewise being desired by the Thessalians to free 
them from the tyranny of Alexander the Pherean, then but feeble 
and almost broken) sent Pelopidas with a strong army into Thessaly, 
with orders to maoage affairs there to the advantage of the Bceo^ 
tians. When lie came to Larissa, he possesed himself of the castle 
then garrisor^ed by Alexander; thence he marched into Macedonia, 
and made a league with king Alexander, and received Philip his 
brother as an hostage, and sent him to Thebes. And having per** 
fected whatever he thought might be for the service of the BceotiauSp 
be returned into his own country. 

Things standing thus, t)ie Arcadians, Argives, and Elians, unani- 
mously agreed to make war upon the Lacedflemonians, and to that 
end, to send ambassadors to the Boeotians, to persuade them tojoia 
with them in the war. They accordingly consented, and sent forth 
an army of seven thousand foot, and five hundred horse, under the 
command of Epaminondas and the other Boeotarchs. The Athe • 
nians hearing of the preparations of the Boeotians against Pelopon* 
nesos, sent an army against them, under the command of Chabrias 
ihcir general, who, when he arrived at Corinth, raised men out of Me- 
gara, Pellene, and Corinth, and made up an army of ten thousand 
men; who being joined with the Lacedaemonians and other confe- 
derates at Corinth, their whole forces were no less than twenty 
thousand. They made it first their business to guard all the pas- 
sages, and to do all they could to prevent the Bceotians from break- 
ing into Peloponnesus: to this end they drew a wall with a deep 
trench from the Cenchreee to theLechsBum^, to block up the entrance 

* The narrow pass of Peloponnesas, between twe seat, vis, Leclisun« l^^'mg on Uie 
vest^ and Cenclirea in the east, forming the harbour of Corinth. 
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that way. The thing was done with that quickness and expedition, 
(tbrottgh the multitude of hands and diligence of those employed), 
that the place was fortified before the Boeotians could reach !t. 

A» soon as Epaminondas came np to tlie place, upon diligent view 
of the fortification, he discerned that that part kept by tKe Lace- 
demonians was the weakest, and therefore did all he could to draw 
them out to a fair field-battle, though they were almost three times 
lus number. But when he saw they would not stir, but kept them* 
aelTes within their fortifications and trenches, he made a fierce as- 
sault upon them, storming them in every part: but the action was 
Iiottest and sharpest on both sides, where the Lacedemonians were 
posted, for there the place was of easiest entrance, and most difficult 
to be kept. But E4)aminondas having with him tlie flower of Thebes^ 
with much ado beat off the Lacedaemonians, and so clearing theway^ 
luroke in with his forces, and laid the passive open into Peloponnesus, 
vhich was an action nothing inferier to any he bad done before^ 
Hereupon, he forthwith marched to Trcezene and Elpidaurus, and 
wasted and harassed the country round about, but could not take 
the cities, being very strongly garrisoned; but Sicyon, Pheuntc*, 
and some others submitted to him. Then he marched with his 
army against Corinth : and, having routed the townsmen in an en- 
counter, he pursued them to the very walls: where some of the 
Boeotians, puffed up with their good success, rashly broke through 
tbe gates into the city; upon which the Corinthians, in a great fright, 
shut themselves up in their liouses. But Chabrias, the Athenian ge- 
neral, both cordially and faithfully made head against the Boeotians, 
and drove some of them out of the city, making a great slaughter 
of the rest. In the heat of this action, the Boeotians approached to 
Corinth with their whole army in battalia, to the great terror of the 
inhabitants: upon which, Chabrias, with his Athenians, forthwith 
made a sally out of the city, and having possessed himself of the 
hills adjoining, there bore the brunt of the enemy's charge. On th^ 
other side the Bejeotians encouraged, being strong of body, and of 
long experience in feats of arms, doubted not but to rout the Athe- 
nians. But the Chabrians (by the advantage of the higher ground^ 
and continual succours comicg to them out of the city) so defendec) 
themselves, that they killed and grievously galled il>eir assailants, an4 
heat them off: so that the Boeotians, after the loss of a great num- 
ber of their men, not being able to do any thing, drew oif their forces. 
But Chabrias having thus baffled the enemy, his valour, faithfulness, 
and military conduct, was cried up, and greatly admired. 

♦ Phea in Elit. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Dionysius sends Gaids and Spaniards to tlit assistance of the La- 
eediEnumioBis. Pehpidas and Ismenias imprisoned by JOsm'- 
tmder, igratU of Plierae,. The Bwotians pursued by the PAe^ 
reans: brought off* by Epaminondas, then u private soU&en 
Tliejtgbt between the Arcadians and LacedtBmanians. DSo^ 
nyshisfaUs upou the Carthaginian territories in Sicily. Dios^^ 
mus dies. TTie cause of his death. The cruelty of Alexander* 
tie Pherean at Scotussa. Epaminondas breaks again tn/o Pe^ 
lopon$usus. Coos peopled and walled. The end of the Ldunme 
Wind Bwotian war by the mediation of the Persian A'ing. 

ABOUT this time arrived at Corinth two tliousand Gauls and S{»a- 
iliards, sent by Dionysius tiie tyrant to the Lacedemonians from Si^ 
cily, who had five months pay in advance. The Grecians, to try thexc 
rtklom, drew them out against the enemy; whoso &f a{)provedthfim«« 
selves stoat and valiant men, that they routed and killed many of 
the Bceotians and their confederates. And after they liad been veij 
useful in the war, and procured to themselves praise and esteem 
tioth for their courage and service, and had been rewarded accordiag 
to their merits by the Lacedsrmouians, they were sent back into Si* 
caly at the end of the summen 

After tliese things, Philiscus, ambassador from Artaxerxes king of 
Persia, came into Greece to persuade the Grecians to be at peace 
among themselves; to which all willingly complied except theThe-t 
bans, who were so obstinate that they refused the conditions, hav« 
iog before brought all Boeotia into subjection to their own govern- 
jnent. There being therefore no hopes of peace, Philiscus returned 
into Asia, leaving behind him two thousand mercenaries, who re* 
ceived their pay for the service of the Lacedsmonians. 

Whilst these things were doing, Euphrou of Sicyon, a hold and 
lash fellow, not inferior to any of that kind, with the assistance of the 
Argives, plotted to gain the sovereignty ; and to that end, fortune favour- 
ed him so far, that fothwith he banished forty of the citizens, and con* 
fiscated their goods and estates, by which he raised a vast sum of 
0ioney, wherewith he hired a guard of foreigners, and so possessed 
himf elf of the command of the city. 

Nausigenes 1)eing lord chancellor of Athens, and four military 
tribunes, viz. Lucius Papirius, Lucius Menenius, Servius Cornelius, 
and Servius Sulpitius, executing the consular authority at Rome, 
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the hundred and third olympiad was celebrated at Elis^ in which Py- 
thostratus the Athenian carried away the prize. This year ^Ptolemy 
Alorites, the son of Amyntas, treacherously murdered his brother 
Alexander, and governed the kingdom of Macedonia for the space 
ol three years. At the same time Pelopidas m Bceotia, emulating 
the glory of Epaminondas, and perceiving what great service he had 
done in Peloponnesus for the commonwealth of Boeotian made itbis 
business to advance his o\i'd reputation, by enlarging the power and 
sovereignty of the Thebans in other parts out of Peloponnesus. 
To tliat end, and joining with Ismenias, (his special friend, and a 
man of great esteem for his valour), he took a journey into Thes- 
saly, where, upon discourse with Alexander, tyrant of Pherse, (when 
lie never expected any such thing), he and Ismenias were both seized, 
and clapped up in prison. This feet highly incensed the Thebans, 
upon which they sent eight thousand heavy-armed men, and six 
knndred horse into Tbessaly. At whose coming Alexander was in a 
great fright, and sent ambassadors to Athens to treat with them for 
their assbtance. Upon this, the people of Athens forthwith des- 
patched thirty sail, and a thousand men, under the command of 
Autocles; bat while he sailed round Eubosa, the Thebans en- 
tered Thessaly. And though Alexander was well furnished with 
foot, and exceeded the Boeotians in horse, yet the Boeotians at the 
first concluded they should put an end to the war by one fight, es- 
pecially being enforced by the Thessalians: but being deserted by 
them, and Alexander assisted by the Athenians and other confede- 
rates, and meat and drink and all other provisions being scarce, the 
Boeotarchs were resolved to return home, and accordingly drew oflf; 
and in their march through the plain, they were fallen upon in the 
rear by Alexander's horse, who killed and wounded many of the Boeo- 
tians. At length, not being able either to keep their ground or go 
forward, they knew not which way to turn themselves, or wluit to 
do; and to aggravate the perplexity they were in, they were in want 
of food. In this desperate condition Epaminondas (who was then 
but a private soldier) was chosen general by the army, who presently 
placed the best and choicest of the light-armed men, and the horse 
in the rear. With these he repulsed the enemy that pressed upon the 
backs of the Boeotians, and by frequent skirmishes, (making head 
as occasion served), and keeping his troops in good order, he brought 
oiT the army safe. Thenceforth more and more advancing his own 
reputation by his noble actions, he gained praise and renown both 
amongst his citizens, and all their confederates. 

But the magistrates of Boeotia set great fines upon the officers 
and leaders in this late expedition^ and so raised a great deal oi 
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money; but, in regard the question may be very well asked — How 
it came to pass that so great a man was placed in so low a place as 
a common soldier in that expedition into Thessaly ? it is fit a reason 
should be given in justification of Epaminondas; When he had in 
the fight at Corinth beaten off the Lacedaemonians who guarded the 
fortification, he might have killed a great number of them; but rest- 
ing satisfied that he had gained the pass, he forbore all further pur** 
lait. Being therefore suspected that he spared the Lacedaemonians 
out of a design to ingratiate himself into their favour, those that en<^ 
vied his glory, watched an opportunity to accuse him of treason. 
Upon which the people were so exasperated, that they deprived bitn 
of his command, and Ordered him to serve as a common soldien But 
having by hb noble actions wiped off those stains of dishonour cast 
upon him, be was restored by the people to his former dignity. 

Not long after, a sharp battle was fought between the Laceda- 
monians and the Arcadians, in which the former obtained a famous 
victory; and was the first fight since that at Leuctra, wlierein they 
had any considerable success. There were above ten thousand of the 
Arcadians slain, and not one man lost of the Lacedemonians. The 
priests at Dodona had before foretoldu^That this war should end with^ 
out any mourning on the part of the Lacedaemonians. After this bat- 
tle, the Arcadians were in that fear of the Lacedaemonians, that they 
built the city called Megalopolis, in a place commodiously situated 
for their security, and brought into it the Menalians, and Parrha* 
lians, out of twenty villages in Arcadia. And this was the state of 
Greece at that time. 

In Sicily, Dionyslus the tyrant having raised a great army, resolved 
to take advantage of the present opportunity, and to fall upon the 
Carthaginians, who were then but in a very weak condition, by rea- 
son of the plague that raged amongst them, and their being deserted 
by many of the Africans, And because he had not the least colour 
or ground for the war, he pretended that the Carthaginians encroach- 
ed and made incursions into his country. Having therefore an army 
of thirty thousand foot, and three thousand horse, besides a navy of 
three hundred sail, with these he invades the Carthaginian territory, 
and presently won Selinus and EntcUa, and wastes and harassea 
all the country round about: then taking Eryx, he at length besiege 
ed Lilybaeum : but the strength of the garrison presently forced him 
to raise the siege. Afterwards, being informed that the arsenals be- 
longing to the Carthaginians were burnt down, and therefore con- 
ceiving their whole fleet was destroyed, he grew secure and despised 
the enemy; so that he laid up thirty of his best gallies in the haven 
at Eryx, and sent all the rest back to Syracuse, But the CartUa-. 
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giniaDS having forthwith manned two hundred sail, and entering the 
port at Eryx unexpectedly, on a sudden came up to the ships there, 
and carried away most of them out of the harbour : but winter drawing 
on, both sides made a truce, and returned with their armies to winter- 
quarters. And not long after, Dionysius fell sick and died, having 
reigned thirty-eight years; his son Dionysius succeeded him, andgo- 
verned twelve years. 

Here it will not be a matter foreign to the design of our history. 
If we relate the cause of his death, and what happened to this prince 
a little before that time. 

When he had caused a tragedy of his, called the Leneians, to be 
acted at Athens, and was proclaimed victor, one of the singers or 
musicians in the chorus, hoped to gain an honourable reward by bring- 
ing him the first news of his victory : to that end he sailed to Co- 
rinth, and thence took shipping for Sicily, and, with a fair wind, ar- 
sived at Syracuse, and presently gives the tyrant an account of his 
victory: upon which, he was so transported with joy, that he bounti- 
fully rewarded the man; and that he might give thanks to the gods 
by costly sacrifices, for such a happy piece of news, he made splen- 
did entertainments, in feasting and drinking. Bat in this sumptu- 
ous reception of his friends, drinking to excess, and overcharging 
nature, he fell into a most violent distemper, which killed him. He 
iiad been formerly forewarned by an oracle — ^That he should then 
die, when he should overcome those who were better than himself. 
This doubtful prophecy, he applied to the Carthaginians, looking upon 
them to be more powerful than he himself. And upon that account, 
(though he was often fighting with them), it was his custom to wave 
the victory, and own himself to be overcome. However, he was 
not able to avoid his destiny. For, though he was but a bad poet, 
yet by the judgment of the Athenians, he carried away the victory 
against those that far excelled him in that art : so that his victory 
over them, and the time of his death, very well agreed to the sense 
of tlie oracle. Dionysius the younger, as soon as he came to the 
crown, called a senate, and there courted the people, and desired 
them to continue the same good will and respect to him, that they 
had born to his father. Afterwards, having first solemnized his fa- 
ther's funeral with great pomp and state at the king's gates in the 
castle, he ordered the affairs of his kingdom so as to set himself fast 
on the throne. 

At this time Polyzelus was archon at Athens; and at Rorae^ 
(through intestine broils and seditions), was nothing but an anarchy. 
In Greece, Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, bearing a grudge to them 
of Scotussa in Thessaly, called them to a common assembly ; and whe» 
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tliey appeared^ he encompassed them with bis guards and put them 
every one to the sword, and threw their carcasses into the ditches over 
the walls, and plundered the city. 

At the same time, Epaminondas the Theban, with all his forces, 
broke into Peloponnesus, with whom joined the Achaians, and several 
otiier confederates, and restored Dymon*, Naupactusf, and Caly- 
donj, to their antient liberties, and then made another expedition 
into TbcvSsaly; in which they freed Pelopidas out of the hands of 
Alexander the tyrant of Phcrae. The Phliasians were about the 
same time besieged by the Argives: but Chares, sent from Athens in 
aid of the Phliasians, raised the siege> having routed the Argives in two 
battles, and so returned to Athens. 

At the end of this year Cephisidorus was chief governor of Athens; 
and four military tribunes, clothed with consular dignity, governed at 
Rome, viz. Lucius Furius, Paulus Manlius, Servitius Sulpitius, and 
Servius Cornelius. At that time Themesion the prince of Eretria 
took Oropus, belonging to the Athenians, but lost it again on a sud- 
den. For, the Athenians coming upon him with far greater forces 
than be was able to cope with, he applied himself to the Thebans for 
assistance, and delivered the city into their hands, (as a pledge),which 
they never after would restore. 

While those things were acting, they of Coos seated themselves 
in the city they now enjoy§, and put it into that state and grandeur 
it now has. For it was made very populous, and a large wall drawn 
round about it, with great cost and expense, and furnished with an 
excellent harbour. From this time forward, it grew more and more^ 
both in its public revenues, and in the private wealth and riches of 
its inhabitants, in so much, that it vied with the chiefest and most 
famous cities. 

During these transactions, the king of Persia sent ambassadors to 
persuade the Grecians to agree and lay aside their animosities one 
against another. Upon which, the Laconic and Boeotian war, (as 
they called it), which, from the time of the battle of Leuctra had 
continued above five years, was now at length ended. About these 
times flourished several famous men, worthy, for their learning, 
to be ever remembered. As Isocrates the orator, and his scholars; 
Aristotle the philosopher, and Anaximenes of Lampsacus; and espe- 
cially Plato tbe Athenian, and the last of the Pythagorean philoso<r 
phers. Besides these, Xenophon the historian, (now very old), for 

* Dymon, or Dymse, « city of Achaia. t A city of Achaia in Locris, now 

called Xiepaoto. % Calydoa in iEtolia^ about seven miles (rom the sea. 

S C0OS4 » city so called in tbe island of Coof j io the iEgcan sea. 
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he makes meDtion of the death of Epaminondas^ which happened 
shortiy after this time. Aristippus and Antisthenes^ and Echines of 
Sphetus^ (one of the scholars of Socrates), were living at this time* 



CHAP. IX, 



Netv quarrels in Greece. ITte battle between the Elians and At^ 
cadians near Lassia. The quarrel between the Pisates and them 
ofElis about the Olympic games. A fight at the time and place 
of the games. The Thebans prepare afieet in order to gain the 
dominion at sea. Rhodes j ChioSy and Byzantiumy brought intOk 
the Thebans by Epaminondas. The Thebans make war upon 
Orchomenus: the reason. Orclw^nenus razed. The Thessa^ 
lians war with Alexander the Pherean. Pelopidas killed; fn& 
praises. 

THIS year Chlon was chief governor at Athens 5 and these military tri- 
bunes executed the consular authority at Rome^viz. Quintus Servins^^ 
CaiusVcturius, Aulus Cornelius, Marcus Cornelius, and Marcus Fa- 
bius. In their time, while all Greece was at peace, on a sudden new 
quarrels aod preparations for war began to break out between some of 
the cities. For the exilesof Arcadia made an excursion outof Elis, and 
seized upon the strong castle of Triphyliaf, called Lassia. Tiie Ar- 
cadians and Elians had been quarrelling a long timeaboutTriphylia: 
and, upon several turns of fortune, first one and then the other got 
the possession; which being at that time in the hands of the Arca- 
dians, the Elians, under the shelter and colour of the Arcadian fugi- 
tives, dispossessed the Arcadians. They, (enraged at this afirontand 
injury), by their ambassadors, first demanded the re-delivery of the 
place, hut their demand wks slighted; thereupon they procured the 
Athenians to join with them In the war, and besieged Lassia. But 
the Elians came presently into the assistance of the exiles: upon 
which a battle was fought near Lassia^ in which the Elians were 
routed, being overpowered by numbers, and lost above two hundred 
men. The seeds of war being now sown, the controversy be- 
tween the Elians and the Arcadians grew hotter every day: for the 
Arcadians, pufied up with the late victory, presently marched their 
uriny into the country of Elis, and took the cities Marganus, Cro^^ 
^ium, Cyparissia, and Coryphasium. 

• Scrvilius. t A part of tbe coontr^ of Elii 
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In the interim Ptolomeus Alorites, in Macedonia, was treacherously 
murdered by his brother Perdiccas after be bad reigned threeyears; Per- 
diccas succeeded him, and enjoyed the kingdom five years. 

At this time Timocrates was archon of Athens; and three military 
tribunes invested with consular authority ruled at Rome, viz. Titus 
Quintius, Servilius Cornelius, and Servius Sulpitius. The hundred 
and fourth olympiad was now celebrated by the Pisatesandthe Arca- 
dians, where Phocides, the Athenian, was victor. 

About this time it happened, that the Pisates, (upon the account 
of some old fables and stories they had amongst them), to regain the 
antient honour and dignity of their country, challenged it as their 
right to convene and manage the Olympic games. Judging it there*- 
fbre now a fit time to dispute this matter, they took in the Arcadians, 
the enemies of the Elians, as their confederates in the war: with 
whose aid and assistance they marched against the Elians, who had 
then appointed the games. Whereupon the Elians, with all their 
forces, made out against them; upon which there ivas a very sharp en- 
counter. The Grecians who were then come together to this solem- 
nity, stood as spectators with crowns upon their heads, (out of reach 
of all danger), and at every brave action of either party gave great 
shouts. The Pisates at lengtii being conquerors, managed the sports i 
but the Elians never accounted this olympiad in their annals, because 
they looked upon it to be acted by force, and against law. « 

During these transactions of affairs, Epaminondas the Theban^ 
(who was in great esteem among the people), made a speech to the 
citizeds, in which be stirred them up to gain the dominion of tlie 
sea. In this oration (which he had premeditated long before) he 
diewed them that the thing was easily done, as it was advantageous 
and profitable to the common wealtli; and amongst other things he 
likewise told them.^That being sovereigns at land, they might be 
easily masters at sea. For although the Athenians in the war against 
Xerxes, had a navy of two hundred sail well equipped and furnished, 
yet they were under the command of the Lacedsemonians. who had 
but ten. When he had spoken what he had to say suitable to the 
occasion, he brought the Thebans to a compliance. 

It was therefore forthwith decreed by the people, that a hundred 
gallies, and as many docks should be built, and that application should 
be made to the Rhodians, Chians, and Bizantines, tor their assist- 
ance to forward the work. Epaminondas himself being sent away 
with some forces to the beforementioned cities, so terrified loaches the 
Athenian general, (who was sent with a strong and well furnished fleet 
to obstruct the designs of the Thebans), that he forced him to sail back, 
and reduced those cities to the obedience of Thebes: and no doubt 
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but if this man had lired some time longer^ he had gained for the 
Thebans the sovereign command both at sea and land. But not long 
after, being killed at the battle at Mantenea, (where he obtained a 
famous victory for his country by his own fall), all the prosperity of 
the Thebans presently died (as it were) with him. But we shall treat 
of these things more particularly and distinctly shortly hereafter. 

About the same time likewise, the Thebaas resolved to invade 
Orchomenus, for the reasons following: Some of the Theban fu- 
gitives had a purpose to change the government of Thebes into 
an aristocracy, and to that end, joined in coufederacy with three 
Iiundred horsemen of Orchomenus. These horses were used to ren- 
dezvous at a certain day appointed and ordered by the Thebans, and 
therefore they contrived that at that very day, (whenever it should be), 
they would fall upon the city. And seeing tliere were many others 
that were engaged to be assisting in effecting this design, they took 
a fit opportunity at length to meet together. Then some of the 
chief conspirators, who began to repent of the treason, discovered all 
to the Boeotians, and by betraying their fellows, saved their own lives. 
Upon this all the horsemen, by command of the magistrates, were 
seized, and being afterwards brought before the senate, they were all 
judged to be put to death, and tliat the inhabitants of Orchomenus 
should be sold for slaves, and their city rnzed to the ground. The 
Tbebans had born an old grudge towards them of Orchomenus for 
many generations, because in the times of the heroes^, they forced 
them to pay tribute, till Hercules set them free. Having therefore 
now got an opportunity, and a good colour (as they conceived) to re- 
venge themselves, they marched with their forces against Orchomenus. 
And presently making themselves masters of the city, they put all the 
men to the sword, and sold the women and children for slaves. 

At this same time, the Thessalians made war upon Alexander^ the 
prince of Pherae; but, being often beaten, and having lost many 
men, they solicited the lliebans to send aid to them, under the com- 
mand of Pelopidas: for they knew he. was a brave-spirited man and 
an excellent commander, and an inveterate enemy of Alexander, 
upon account of his late imprisonment. The Boeotians hereupoa 
called a general council, and gave audience to the ambassadors; and^ 
having heard their message, they readily complied in all things to 
their request, and forthwith ordered Pelopidas to their assistance, 
with seven thousand men, who presently obeyed; and, just as he was 
marching out with the army, the son was eclipsed, which prodigy 
perplexed many: for there were some of the soothsayers who de« 
clared, that by this marching out of the army, the sun of the city 

• Or demigods. 
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should be eclipsedi meaning nothing else but the death of Pelopidas. 
However, Pelopidas (nothing moved with what was said, but led on 
by his inevitable destiny) marched forward. When he came iQto 
Thesfialy, he found that Alexander, with above twenty thousaoA 
tneo, had possessed himself of the higher grounds: upon this he en- 
camped in the face of the enemy, and, being aftervi'ards joined witlh 
the Ttiessalians, he fought the Pheraeans. But Alexander prevailing, 
by the advantage of the ground, Pelopidas (desiring to put an end to 
the dispute by hia own personal valour) charges up to Alesander 
hiBMelf, who, with those select bands that were about him, valiantly 
stood his grouod; upon this the battle grew very hot, in which Pelo- 
pidas, acting the part both of a good soldier and skilful commander, 
covered the place with the bodies of his enemies* At length be put 
the enemy to flight, and gained the victory; but he himself (through 
many wounds he had received) fell down dead, and so heroiealiy 
ended his days. And now Alexander, being conquered in another 
iiattle, and thereby having all his forces broken in pieces, he wai 
forced, upon terms of peace, to restore to the Thessalians all the 
towns he had before taken, and to deliver Magnesia and Phthiotis, 
cities of Achaia, to the Boeotians, and be their confederates, and, for 
the future, to be content with Pherae only. However, thougli the 
Thebans gained a glorious victory, yet they declared every where that 
they were conquered, l>ecause of the death of Pelopidas: for they 
looked upon the victory not to compensate the loss of so brave a man. 
For he had often done many great and worthy services for the ad- 
vantage of bis country, and much enlarged the bounds and territories 
of the Thebao commonwealth : as, in freeiog the city by the exiles, 
when they recovered the citadel of Cadmea, ail generally ascribed 
that noble action to Pelopidas; which was the chief cause of all the 
advantages, and happy success tliat liappened to the Thebans after^ 
wards. Then, at tlie fight of Tcgea, Pelopidas was the only man of 
the Bceotarchs that overcame the LacediemonlHus, the most potent 
people of all the Grecians; which was the first time the Thebans 
erected a trophy (for ilie greatness of the victory) over the Lacedae- 
monians. Afterwards, at the battle of Leuclra, he was colonel of 
the sacred band, and was the first tiiat broke in upon the Laced«- 
monians, and so became the immediate author and instrument of the 
victory. Besides, in the expeditions against the Lacedaemonians, 
(being general of seventy thousand men), he erected a trophy for 
his victory over them in the very face of Sparta, who never knew 
before what it was to be besieged. Being sent ambassador to ihe 
king of Persia, to negotiate the affair of the common pacification, 
he gained in that treaty Mcssene for his own country, which the 
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Tbebans rebuilt, after it had lain desolate three hundred years. And 
now at last, in the battle against Alexander, (notwithsanding he far 
exceeded him in the number of his forces), he not only obtained a 
glorious victory, but became famous for his Extraordinary valour> 
though with the loss of his life* And, during these wars^ he was 
in that reputatiou among the people, that, from the return of the 
exiles^ to the time of Uis death, he was always one of the Boeotarchs | 
no one ever before being thought worthy of so great an honour. In^ 
asmuch^ therefore^ as Pelopidas was thus highly esteemed, and gained 
the reputation of all for his courage and conduct^ it is iSt he should have^ 
his due commendation from us, likewise^ in this our history. 

About the same time Clearchus, of the city of Heraclea^ aspired to 
^e sovereignty of Pontus; and prevailing in his enterprise^ made it 
bis whole business to imitate Dionysius the tyrant, and governed th» 
Heracleans in great splendour for the space of twelve years. 

During these afiairs, Timotheus the Athenian general, having witK 
bim both sea and land-forces, besieged Toryne and Potidsea^ and took 
tkem by storm^ and razed the siege of Cyzicum* 



CHAPi Xs 

2^ war between the Tegeans and Mantineane. The Beeotians 
side with the Tegeansn Epaminondae made general. The battle 
ofMantinea, where JSpaminondas was killed; but the Laceda^ 
monians routed. 2%e commendation of JBpaminondas. 

AT the end of the year, Chariclides was created lord^chancellor of 
Athens; and Lucius ^milius Mamercus, and Lucius Sextius Late* 
ranus, Roman consuls. At which time the Arcadians and the Pisates 
(by compact joining together) celebrated the Olympic games at 
Olympus^ and possessed themselves both of the temple, and all the 
riches that were there. And, because the Mantineans carried away 
and converted to prophane uses many of the dedicated things, these 
•acrilegious persons made it their business to promote and carry on 
the war against the Elians, lest, if peace were made, they should be 
called to account for their ill-gotten goods. And therefore, when 
the rest of the Arcadians would have compromised matters, they 
stirred up sedition against their own countrymen. Being, therefore^ 
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divided into two factions, one headed by the Tegeans, the other by 
the Mantineans, the feud grew to that height, that at last they deter- 
mined to decide th^ controversy by force of arms; and they of Tegea 
Bent an ambassador to the Boeotians, to desire their assistance: 
whereupon the Boeotiatis, without delay, made Epaminondi^s gene^ 
ral, and sent him, with a strong army, to the aid of the Tegeans. 
Bat the Mantineans (being terrified with the Boeotian army, and the 
great name of Epaminondas) sent their ambassadors to the principal 
enemies of the Bceotians, (the Athenians and Lacedaemonians), to 
solicit them to join with the Mantineans in the war. Great forces, 
therefore, being raised on both sides, many great battles were fought 
in Peloponnesus; and the Lacedaemonians, as soon as they could, 
broke into that part of Arcadia lying next to them. About the same 
time Epaminondas was marching forward with his army, and, being 
come near to Mautinea, he heard that the Lacedaemonians, with all 
their forces, were wasting and spoiling the territories of Tegea; con- 
ceiving, therefore, that Sparta was left naked, he undertook a weighty 
aflbir, but fortune favoured not his enterprise. For he marched with 
his army in the night against Sparta; but Agls, king of Lacedeemon, 
(suspecting the craft and subtlety of Epaminondas), prudently con- 
jectured what possibly might be designed: therefore, to prevent 
Epaminondas, he despatched away some Cretan couriers to Sparta, 
to acquaint them that the Boeotians were just then upon their marchi 
in order to surprise the city, and that he himself would make all the 
haste he possibly could to relieve them; and therefore charged them 
to look to the place> and not in the least to be afraid, for he would 
be with them presently. The Cretans obsei-ved their orders with all 
elpedition, by which the Lacedeemonians (strangely, and on a sud* 
den) prevented the ruin of their country: for, if the stratagem had 
not been discovered, Epaminondas bad certainly surprised Sparta. 
So that the policy and contrivance of both the generals justly chal* 
leoge tbeir due praise; yet the prudent care of a skilful commander 
most here be especially attributed to the Lacedaemonian. Epami- 
nondas, having now marched all the night long, at break of day came 
up to Sparta; but Agesilaus, who was left to guard the city^ (having 
had intelligence but a little before), did what he could to put the 
city in a posture of defence. To this end, he commanded the boys 
that were of any considerable bigness, and the old men, to the roofs 
of the bouses, that they might be in a capacity to drive back the 
enemy from thence: then, placing all the strong aqd lusty men in 
the several difficult passes that led into the city, and, blocking up all 
other places where possibly an entrance might be made, be waited for 
the coming of the enemy. 

Vou2. No. 41. K 
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Epaminondas, having divided his army into three parts^ made an 
assault round the town at one and the same time; but^ when he dis- 
cerned in what order the Spartans were placed to oppose bim^ he 
presently understood that his design was discovered : however, though 
he was much obstructed by the strait and narrow passages, and forced 
to fight in small parties with great bodies of men at once, and many 
were killed on both sides, yet he would not draw off till the Lacedse- 
monian army came up near unto Sparta. The Spartans, therefore^ 
being now reinforced in such great strength, and night coming oo* 
he left off the assault. 

Then he was informed by some prisoners, that the Mantinean% 
with all the power of the city, were hastening towards him, to the 
assistance of the Lacedaemonians: upon which he aiarched away^ 
and encamped not far from the city. But presently, commanding 
bis soldiers to cat their suppers, and, leaving there a body of horse» 
whom he commanded to kindle fires all the night, he marched away 
with the rest of the army, with a design on a sudden to cut off all 
them that were left in Mautinea. The next day (having marched a 
long way) he unexpectedly assaulted them of Mantinea, but failed ia 
his design; and, though he had (as a diligent commander) provided 
all things that were necessary, yet fortune now opposed him, and so 
lie lost the prize. For as soon as he came near the city, which was 
then naked, and without any defence, six thousand Athenian auxili- 
aries entered into Mantinea at the other end of the town, under the 
command of Hegekcus, a person of good esteem among the citizens^ 
who, having put a suilicient garrison into the city, with the rest stood 
in battalia ready to engage. And presently appeared the armies^ 
both of the Lacedaemonians and Mantineaus. And now every one 
prepared to put all to the hazard of a battle, and therefore sent for 
their allies out of all parts. The Elians, Laced»monians> Athe-^ 
nians, and some others, sided witli the Mantineans : their forces a* 
mounted to above twenty thousand foot, and two thousand horse* 
. The most considerable persons of Arcadia for riches and valour, toge- 
ther with the Achaians, Boeotians, Argives, and some of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and other confederates, joined with the Tegeans, who 
amounted, in the whole, to above thirty thousand foot, and thre^ 
thousand horse. 

And now the armies on both sides took the field, in order to d€« 
cide the matter, and drew up in battalia; and the soothsayers, from 
the view, of the sacrifices, (offered here and there), declared victory 
to their several parties. The Mantineans, and the rest of the Area** 
diaos, (because the war w^ in their own country), were ia the right 
wiiig} supported by the Lacedaemonians^ drawn up next to then. 
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Next to the Lacedsemonians were placed the Elians and Achaians^ 
and some others of the weaker part of the army completed that 
wing« The left wing consisted of the Athenians. On the other 
side, the Thebans placed themselves in the left wing, opposite to the 
Arcadians; and the Argives held the right. The rest of the army, 
£uboeans, Locrians, Sicyonians^ M essenians, Maleans, and i£neians^ 
and the other confederates, made up the main body. The horse on 
both sides were placed on the flanks. The armies being thus drawn 
up, while they stood facing one another for some time, the trumpets 
at length sounded a charge, and the armies set up so great a shout^ 
as if both sides were assured of the victory. The horse from the 
winirs first charged one another, with the greatest fury imaginable: 
the Athenian horse charged the Thebans, but were worsted, not so 
much by the valour and hardiness of the Thebans, or their skill in 
martial aiiairs, (for in these the Athenians were inferior to none), as 
by their number, and being better armed and appointed, and far ex- 
ceeding the other in order and manner of battle. For the Athenians 
had very few darters among them, whereas the Thebans had three 
times as many, besides slingers and archers from the Thessalians, 
who were used to be exercised in that way of fighting from their 
childhood, and by that means were always very serviceable in all en- 
counters. 

The Athenians therefore, what with being galled by the light- 
armed men, and overpowered by the horse, were forced to fly. Yet, 
because they fled out from the wings, they easily repaired the damage 
they had sustained: for they broke not into their own foot in their 
flight, but, falling in with some Euboeans, and some other merce- 
caries, who were sent out before to take possession of some hills near 
the place, (with whom they had a sharp engagement), they put every 
nian of them to the sword. For the Theban horse did not pursue 
them that fled, but charged in upon the enemy's foot, with a design 
to break through them; upon which the dispute was very hot and 
sharp, but at length the Athenians fied outright! but the colonel of 
the EUian horse (who was in the rear-guard of the army^) succoured 
them, and, cutting off many of the Boeotians, renewed the fight. 
And thus was the rout in the Athenian left wing in a great measure 
repaired by ttie Elian horsemen. In the engagement by the horse 
in the other wing, the success was a little while doubtful; but, within 
a short time, the Mantineans were put to the rout, by the multi- 
tude and strength of the Boeotian and Thessalian horsemen, ^nd, 
with great loss, were forced to fly for shelter to their own battalion o{ 

* The Mantinean army. 
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foot. And this was the issue of the engagement between the horse. 
The foot, as soon as they engaged, fought with wonderful heat and 
resolution. Never was there greater armies in the field in any battk 
between Grecians and Grecians; nor more brave and excellent com- 
manders, or that ever approved themselves with more valour and 
courage : for the Boeotians and Lacedsemonians, who were in that 
age counted the best land-soldiers in the world, fronted one another, 
and began the onset with that fury, as if they valued not their lives ia 
the least. They first began with their lances, which being, for the 
most part, broken in pieces by the violence and heat of the charge^ 
they took to their swords: then, setting foot to foot, all sorts of 
wounds, curable and mortal, slight and deadly, were given and re-* 
ceived, without remitting any tbin<^ of their first heat or resolution; 
and they continued in this sharp engagement with tliat valour, and 
such a long time, (neither side giving tiie least ground), that victory 
seemed to hover over both, (uncertain where it would fall); for every 
one slighted and contemned danger, and (desiring nothing more than 
to make himself remarkable by some glorious piece of service for hia 
country) with a lirave gallantry of mind coveted to exchange life for 
honour. After the battle had continued long, and none were able to 
judge who would be the conquerors, Epaminondas (conceiving the 
present state of the parties engaged required his assistance) resolved 
to decide the matter, with the hazard of hb own life. To that end 
taking a choice band of the most able men he had with him, andj 
drawing them up in close order, he forthwith charged at the head of 
them, and was the first that cast his javelin, and killed the Lacedffi-v 
monian general, and then broke into the midst of his enemies; then 
others presently following, (beating down all before him), he clove 
asunder the enemy's division: for, the fame of Epaminondas, and 
the strength of that body he then had with him, struck such a terror 
into the Lacedaemonians, that they turned their backs, and began to 
make away; upon which the Bceotians pursued close, and killed all 
that were in the rear, so that heaps of carcases covered the ground. 
At length, when the Lacedaemonians perceived that the fierceness 
and heat of Epaminondas had precipitated him too far, they all in a 
body made up to him, throwing an infinite number of darts at him, 
of which he put by some, and received others upon his target, and 
plucked others out of his body with his own hands, and threw them 
back into the face of the enemy. At last, while he was roost heroi* 
cally exerting himself to gain the victory for his countiy, he received 
a moi tal wound in his breast by a dart, thrown* with such force, as 

• Pv one Amicratrs, a Sj»nrtan. 
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thct the wood broke, and the iroD^ with the tnincheoD^ remained la 
his body, so that, by the greatness of the woand, he suddenly fell to 
the gproand. And now the contest grew very sharp and hut for the 
recovery of hb body, and, after a great slaughter made, the Thebans, 
beiag of much stronger bodies than the Lacedaemonians, at length 
pat their enemies to flight. The Boeotians pursued them a little 
Kmjf but presently returned, looking upon it absolutely necessary to 
hsve the power of the bodies. The trumpets, therefore, sounding a 
retreat, both armies drew oif^ and each party erected a trophy, both 
pretending to the victory. For the Athenians possessed the bodies 
of all those Eubceans and mercenaries that were slain at the hill: 
on the other side, the Boeotians that had routed the Lacedaemonians, 
and were masters of the dead, claimed the victory. And, for some 
time, neither side sent any trumpets to treat for the burying of the 
dead, lest they that were first should be thought to yield the day* 
Yet at last the Lacedsemonians first sent a trumpet to procure libert]^ 
to bury their men : whereupon all were buried that were slain oa 
both sides. 

But Epaminondas (yet living) was brought back into the camp; 
and, when the physicians that were sent for told him, that he would 
certainly die as soon as the dart was drawn out of his body, he was 
not at all daunted; but first called his armour-bearer, and asked 
whether his shield was safe? When he answered, it was, and shewed • 
it to him, then he inquired, which side had got the day? The youth 
matdng answer, that the Boeotians were victors, ** Why then/* said 
he, " Now is the time to die,'* and forthwith ordered the dart to be 
drawn out: and, when all his friends round about him cried out, and 
cme, with great lamentation, expressed himself thus — ," And what! 
O Epaminondas ! dost thou die childless?" " No, by Jupiter!" said 
he, " But 1 leave behind me two daughters, whereof the one is 
Victory at Leuctra, and the other at Mantinea." And so, upon 
drawing out the head of the dart, he quietly breathed out his last, 
ivithout any shew of trouble, or disorder of mind. 

And because it has been our usual method to give an honourable 
testimony of worthy and deserving men after their death, we think 
we might be justly blamed if we should omit so brave a man, without 
a peculiar remark. For he seems to me to be not only the most 
skilful general, and of the most just and generous disposition of any 
of his own time, (among whom the most famous were Pelopidas the 
Theban, Timotheus, Conon, Chabrias, and Iphicrates, Atiienians, 
and Agesilaus the Spartan, (who was a little before him) ; but like- 
wise of any that lived before him in the time of the Medes and Per- 
sians, as Solon, Themistocles, Mlltiades, Cimon, Myronldes, Periclcsj^ 
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md aome other Athenians; and Gek>n^ the son of Dinomenes, in St- 
eily^ and some others^ whose sereral excellencies, if any will com* 
pare with the military art, and the glory of the arms of Epaminon- 
das, he shall soon find him to exceed them in many degrees. For^ 
among them, some one peculiar excellence only was remarkable in 
each particular person; but, in him, a constellation of virtues were 
leased together: for, in strength and comeliness of body, volubility 
of tongue, gallantness of spirit, contempt of wealth, and impartial 
justice, (and that which was far before all the rest), in valour and skill 
in martial afiairs, (absolutely necessary for a general), he far exceeded 
them alL When alitre, he gained the sovereign power for his coun- 
try; but, by his death they lost it again, and their affairs declined to 
the worse ever afterwards; and at length, by the sloth and ignorance 
of their commanders, they were utterly ruined, and reduced to perfect 
sbvery. And this was the end of Epaminondas, a man honoured 
and esteemed of all. 

After this battle, the Grecians, being tired out with continual wars^ 
and contented now to draw stakes, put an end to the war, and entered 
into ageneral league, offensive and defensive, in which the Messenians 
were included. But the Lacedsemonians (by reason of the implaca** 
l>le hatred they bore the Messenians) would not agree to the articles 
of peace : and therefore they, of all the Grecians, were the only men 
that swore not to the league. As to the writers of this year, Xeno-^ 
phoB the Athenian concludes his history of the wars of Greece with 
the death of Epaminondas. Anaximenes likewise, of Lampsacus^ 
wrote the first part of his history of the Grecian aflbirs, from the ori* 
gin of the gods, and the first being of mankind, to the battle of Man* 
tinea, and the death of Epaminondas, containing almost all the aifiurai 
both of the Grecians and barbarians, in twelve volumes. lastly^ 
Fhilistus, who wrote the history of Dionysius the youngerj in tv<b 
bookSf ends them here. 
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CHAR XL 

jI defection from the Per^ns in Asia^ Tachoe^ king ef EgyjO^ 
declares war against tJie Persians. The war between Tadioi 
4xnd his son Necianabis. The death of Artoaetxes Mryenyoau 
Agedlaus routs the Egyptians t/uU pursued him, and restorer 
Tachos to his kingdom. Quan'els again in Greece, after tie 
battle ofMantinea, between the MegalopoUtans and the neigA* 
Louring towns. Peparethos besieged by Alexander -of Pber^tSs 
He routs Leosihenes at sea. Chares, the Athenian admirals 
Ais viUaniesi. 

THIS year, Molon was 1ord*chancellor of Athens; and Lucius Ge-* 
nacius, and Quintus Servilius, Roman consuk. In their times, iCiie 
inhabittnts of the sea-coasts of Asia made a defection from the Per- 
•iaos; and some of the governors of the provinces, and chief oooi*^ 
manders, began oeir broils, and rose up in arms against Artaxer&esu 
Tachos, likewise, king of Egypt, declared war against the PersiafM^ 
and employed himself in building of ships, and raising of land-forcesi 
he brought over, also, the Lacedemonians to join with him, and hiced 
many soldiers out of the cities of Greece : for the Spartans bore a 
grudge against Artaxerxes, because he had ordered the Messenians to 
be comprehended in the public league among the Grecians. This 
great conspiracy caused the Persian king, likewise, to exert Iiiinself 
to raise forces: for he was to engage in a war with the king of £gypt^ 
the Grecian cities iu Asia, the LacedsBmonians and their coat'ede- 
ntes, and tlie lord-lieutenants and chief commanders of the sea 
coasts, all at one and the same time. Among these, Ariobarzanes, 
lord-lieutenant of Pbrygia» was tlie chief, who had possessed himself 
of the kingdom of Mithridates, after bis death: with him joined 
iMausolus, prince of Caria, wtio .had many considerable towns and 
castles under bis command, the metropolis of which was Halicar- 
nassus, wherein was a most stately citadel, the royal seat or palace 
of Caria; and with these were confederated Orontes, governor of 
Alysia, and Autophradates, of Lydia; and, of the Ionian nation, the 
Lfctans, Pisidians, Pamphylians, and Cilicians; and besides them, 
ihe Syrians and Phoenicians, and almost all that bordered upon the 
Asiatic aea. By this great defection, the king lost one half of his 
revenues, and what remained was not sufficient to defray the neces^ 
joiy charges of the war. 
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Those who revolted from the king, made Orontes general of the 
army, who, after he had received the command, and money enough 
to pay twenty thousand hjred soldiers for one whole year, betrayed 
the confederates that had so intrusted him. For, being corrupted 
with large bribes, and promised to be the only governor of all the 
provinces bordering upon the sea, if he would deliver up the rebels 
into the power of the king, he was wrought upon; and, in the execu* 
tion of his treachery, he first seized upon them that brought him the 
money, and sent them prisoners to the king; and then betrayed se- 
veral cities, and companies of hired soldiers, to such lieutenants as 
the king had sent into those parts. The like treachery happened in 
Cappadocia, which was accompanied with something more than or- 
dinarily remarkable. Artabazus, the king of Persians genera)^ had 
invaded Cappadocia with a great army, whom Datames, the governor 
of that province, opposed with a strong body of horse, and twenty 
thousand foot, of mercenaries. The father-in-law of Datames, and 
general of his horse (to ingratiate himself with the king, and provide 
for his own safety) stole away in the night with the horse to Arta« 
bazus, having so agreed with him the day before. Datames (encou-> 
jraging his mercenaries to be faithful to him, by promising to reward 
them liberally) with all speed marched after these treacherous ras- 
cals, and overtook them just as they were joining the enemy: upon 
which the soldiers of Artabazus likewise fell upon these runagate 
horse, and killed all before them. For Artabazus (at the first igno^ 
lant, not knowing the meaning of the thing) thought that he who had 
betrayed Datames, was now acting a new piece of treason; therefore 
he commanded his soldiers to fall upon the horse that were advan- 
cing towards them, and not spare a man. So that Mitbrobarzanea 
(for that was the traitor's name) being got between them that took 
him for a traitor, and those that pursued him, as one that they knew 
was really such, was in an inextricable labyrinth s being, therefore^ 
in this strait, (and having no time now further to consider), he made 
it his business to defend himself with all the resolution imaginable, 
and so plied both parties, that he made a great slaughter amongst 
them. At length, upwards of ten thousand men being killed. Data- 
roes put the rest to flight, and cut off in the pursuit great numbers of 
them, and at length caused the trumpet to sound a retreat, and called 
off bis men. Some of the horsemen that survived returned to Data^ 
mes, and begged for pardon; the rest wandered about, and knew not 
whither to turn themselves. But Datames caused his army to sur- 
round five hundred of those traitors, and to dart them to death. 
And, though he had formerly gained the reputation of an excellent 
soldier, yet now, by this instance of bis valour and prudent conduct^ 
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his name grew much more famous than before, Artaxerxes, the 
Itipg^ being informed of this stratagem^ made all the haste he could 
to be rid of Datames^ and, within a short time after, cut him off by an 
ambuscade. 

Whilst these things were in acting, Rheomithres was sent by the 
rebels into Egypt, to Tachos, the king, and, having received five 
hundred talents, and fifty sail of men of war, he returned to Leuce, 
in Asia, and, sending for many of the revolted lords and officers to 
come to him thither, he seized them, and sent them all away prison- 
ers to the king; and, by this piece of treachery, regained the king's 
favour, who was formerly much displeased with him. 

Now Tachos, king of Egypt, had prepared all things necessary for 
the war: for be had a fleet of two hundred sail, ten thousand Grecian 
mercenaries, and four score thousand Egyptian foot. He gave the 
command of the ten thousand mercenaries to Agesilaus, who was 
sent from the Lacedaemonians, with a thousand men, to the aid of the 
Egyptians; because he was counted the best soldier of any among 
them^ and had the repute of a most expert commander. Chabrias 
was made admiral of the fleet, who was not sent there by public au- 
thority, but (upon the persuasion of Tachos) served him as a private 
man. The king reserved to himself the chief command of the whole 
of the army. But Agesilaus would have persuaded him to continue in 
Egypt, and to manage the war by his lieutenants; but he would not 
hearken to it, though he advised him for the best. For, when the 
army was far distant from Egypt, and now encamped in Phoenicia, 
tlie governor of Egypt, whom he had deputed in his absence, re- 
volted, and sent to Nectanabis, the king's son*, to take upon him 
the kingdom of Egypt, wliich kindled the sparks which afterwards 
broke forth into a most cruel and bloody war. For Nectanabis, who 
had been made general of the Egyptian forces, and some time before 
sent out of Phoenicia to take in some cities of Syria, being privy, 
and consenting to the treason against his father, drew the com« 
manders of the army by large gifts, and the soldiers by as large pro- 
mises, to join with him in the war. Egypt, therefore, being now 
possessed by the rebels, Tachos was so terrified at the thing, that he 
fled through Arabia, to the king of Pcrbla, and begged his pardon for 
what he had done; whom Artaxcrxes nut only forgave, but made him 
general of the army he had raised against the Egyptians. 

Not long after, the king of Persia died, having reigned tliree-and- 

forty years. Ochus succeeded him, and governed three-an^J-twenty 

years, taking upon him the surname of Artaxerxes: for, Artaxerxes 

ruling the kingdom with great justice and integrity, and being an 

* Or ratbcFi bis brother 01 sister's sob. 
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earnest promoter and lover of peace, and prosperous in all his afikirs^ 
the Persians decreed, that all the succeeding kings should be called 
by his name. And now Tachos, the king of Egypt, returned to 
Agesilaus, and presently Nectanabis led above an hundred thousand 
men against his father, and dared him to try his title to the kingdom 
by the sword. When Agesilaus discerned that the king was fearful, 
not daring to engage, he heartened him up all he could, and bid him 
be of good courage, for it was not number, but valour, that carried 
away the victory, fiut, not being able to prevail, he was obliged to . 
go back with him into a certain large city, there to shelter himself; 
where they were presently besieged by the Egyptians, who, after the 
loss of a great number of their men in assaulting the town, drew a 
trench and a wall round the city, which was finished in a short time, 
by having many hands at work. At length, when provision failed, 
Tachos gave up all for lost: but Agesilaus (encouraging the soldiers, 
and telling them all would be well) in the night broke through the 
enemy's guards, and, to admirationi got off safe with all his men ; but 
the Egyptians (pursuing close at their heels, and, being in an open 
champaign country) proposed by their great numbers to surround 
them, and so cut them off, every man. 

But Agesilaus in the mean time, having possessed himself of a 
place secured on both sides by water from the river, (conveyed through 
sluices and trenches made by art), waited there for the enemy. And, 
having drawn up his men in such order as best suited the ground, 
(and being defended by the arms of the river, so that he could not 
be hemmed in), he there fought with the Egyptians, whose numbers 
were of so little advantage to them in that place, and the valour of th« 
Grecians so far before them, that Agesilaus made a great slaughter 
amongst them, and put the rest to flight. After which Tachos wa$ 
presently restored to his kingdom ; and he rewarded Agesilaus (the 
only instrument of li!s restoration) by many honourable gifts, and so 
dismissed him, who, in his return homewards, fell sick at Cyrene,and 
there died. His body was embalmed with honey^ and brought bacl^ 
to Sparta, where he was royally interred. 

Hitherto tlius proceeded matters in Asia. But in PeloponnesuS| 
though after tiie battle at Mantinea a general peace was made among 
the Arcadians, yet they scarcely observed the league for one year, but 
fell into new broils and wars with one another. It was one of the ar- 
ticles of the league, that every one should return from the battle into 
their several countries. Therefore those neighbouring cities that had 
been translated, and forced to seat themselves at Megalopolis, which 
then they bore very grievously, now of their own accord returned to 
their old habitations : but the other Megalopolitans endeavoured once 
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more to force them to leave their ancient seats. Hence arose a great 
contest: they of the old towns craved the assistance of the Manti- 
neans and the rest of the Arcadians^ and likewise of the Eiians and 
other confederates of the Mantineans. On the other hand^ they of 
Megalopolis addressed themselves to the Athenians^ for their aid and 
assistance; who^ without delay, ordered three thousand heavy-armed 
men, and three hundred horse, under the command of Pammenes..^ 
Whereupon he marched to Megalopolis, and afterwards, by storming 
some of the towns, and terrifying others, he forced them all at length 
to return to Megalopolis. And thus were these towns reduced into 
one city, and the tumults which came to this height appeased and 
composed. 

Among the historians of this time, Athanis of Syracuse, began his 
history of Dion with this year, comprised in twenty- three books. He 
continued likewise the history of Philistus, seven years further jn one 
book; and, treating of matters summarily^ made it one entire and 
perfect history. 

Afterwards, when Nicophemus was chief magistrate of Athens, and 
Caius Sulpitius and Caius Licinius executed the consular authority 
at Romtt, Alexander, tyrant of Pherfie, fitted out several privateers to 
the Cyclade islands, and having taken some of them by force, carried 
away a great number of captives. He then landed his soldiers in Pe- 
parethos*, and besieged the city. But the Peparethians being re- 
lieved by the Athenian garrison, under the command of Leosthenes, 
who had been formerly left there, Alescander set upon the Athenians 
themselves. It so happened, that as they were watching, and had 
set a guard upon Alexander's fleet, which then lay at Panormus, he 
suddenly fell upon them, and obtained an unexpected victory: for he 
not only rescued his nien from the imminent dangers wherewith they 
were surrounded at Panormus, but also took five Athenian gallies, 
one of Peparethos, and six hundred prisoners. The Athenians, be- 
ing enraged at this misfortune, condemned Leosthenes to death, and 
confiscated all his goods, and made Chares commander in his stead, 
and sent him with a considerable fleet into those parts; who spent 
his time only in scaring the enemy, and oppressing the confederates, 
For sailing to Corcyra, a confederate city, he stirred up such seditions 
and tumults there, as ended in many slaughters, rapines, and plun. 
derings of men's goods and estates; which caused the Athenians tq 
be ill-spoken of by all the confederates. He committed many other 
vilianies ; and, to sum up all ip a few words, he did nothing but wh^t 
tepded to the disgrace and dishonour of his country. 

* Doe of tlie Cyclade is)aii4i| now I^oieqf , 
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Dionysiodorus and Anaxis, Boeotian writers, who composed a his- 
tory of Grecian afiairs^ end their relations with this year. And now, 
liaving given an account of those affairs, and things done before the 
reign of Philip, according to our first design, we shall put an end to 
this book. In the next following shall be comprehended whatever 
was done by that king, from the beginning of his reign to the time 
of his death; with other things that happened in the known parts of 
the world. 
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PBEFACE. 

IT is the duty of all writers of history, whether they treat of the ac- 
tions of kings, or of particular cities, to relate the whole from the be- 
ginning to the conclusion: for we conceive that thereby tlie history 
is both better remembered, and more clearly understood. For im- 
perfect relations, without knowledge of the issue of what is begun^ 
gives an unpleasant check to the diligent reader's eager expectation. 
But where the matter is drawn down by a continued thread to the end 
of the narration, such writings make the history complete in all Its 
parts ; but more especially, if the nature of things done lead the writer 
as it were by the hand, this course is by no means to be neglected. 

Since, therefore, we are come to the af&irs of Philip son of Amyn- 
tas^ we shall, according to the former rule, endeavour to comprehend 
in this book all the actions of this king. For he reigned as king of 
Macedon two-and-thirty years, and who, making use at first but of 
small means, at length advanced his kingdom to the greatest in Eu- 
rope; and made Macedon, which at the time of his coming to the 
crown was under the servile yoke of the lUyrians, mistress of many 
potent cities and countries. And through his valour the Grecian ci- 
ties voluntarily submitted themselves to him, and made him general 
of all Greece. And having subdued those that robbed and spoiled 
the temple at Delphos*, coming in aid of the god there, he was made 
a member of the senate of the Amphictyons; and as a reward of his 

• Tbe Fhocians. 
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zetfcl to the gods^ the right of votlDg id the senate which belonged to 
the Phocians^ whom be had overcome^ was allotted to hiin*» 

After he orercawe the Illyriatxs^ Paeones, Tliracians, ScythiaDS^ and 
the countries adjoining to them> his thoughts were wholly employed 
low to destroy the Persian monarchy* But^ after he had freed all 
tbe Grecian cities, and was promised forces to be raised for the expe*. 
ditioo into Asia, in the midst c^ all his preparation? he was prerented 
1>y death : but he left those, and so many more forces behind him, 
that his son Alexander had no occasion to make use of the assistance 
ef his confederates in overturning the Persian empire. And all tiioso 
things he did not so much by the favour of fortune, as by the great* 
nessof his own valour: for this king excelled most in the art of a 
general, stoutness of spirit, and clearness of judgment and apprehen- 
sion* But that we may not in a preface set forth his actions before^ 
Jiand, we shall proceed to the orderly course of the history, making 

r 

^ome short remarks on the times that went before* 



CHAP. I. 

Philip^ a hostage at Thebes^ makes his escape; beats thej/t/ienians^ 
and aftenvards makes peace ivith them. Subdues the PcconeSy and 
touts ike Illy Hans and makes peace with them. 

/> WHEN Callimcdes was archon at Athens, in the hundred and fifth 

"^^ olympiad, in which Porus the Cyrenian was victor, and Cneius Ge- 

Ducius and Lucius iEniilius were Roman consuls, Philip the son of 

Amyntas, and father of Alexander, who conquered the Persians, came 

to the crown in the manner following: 

Amyntas being brought under by the Illyrians, was forced to pay 
tribute to the conquerors; who liaving taken his youngest son Philip 
as an hostage, delivered him to be kept by the Thebans; who com- 
mitted the youth to the care of the father of Epamiuondasfj wither- 

• The court of Uic Amphictjons was tin* great court of Greece, wbich iiat at Delpho» 
in Phocis, like to the States General at the Uag'ic.—FjHfan. lib. 10, rap 8. The Tho* 
ciaiu had two votes in that assembly. 
«t Polvmnui was iht. fatiicr of KpaDiiuondaf. 
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den to look to hischarge wkb all diligence, and honourably to educate 
and instruct him. 

A Pythagorean pliHosopfaer was at that time tutor to Epaminondas^ 
vith whom Philip being brought up, he improved more than ordl* 
saiy in the Pythagorean philosophy. And both these scholars en- 
plojriDg the utmost of their parts and diligence in prosecuting their 
studies, both by that means became famous for their virtuous quali- 
Scatiotis. Epaminoiidas, it is known to all, having run through oia- 
ny hazards and difficulties, beyond all expectation, gained the sovie- 
veignty of all Greece for his country. And Philip having the suBt 
advantages, shewed himself nothing inferior to Epaminondas in glo- 
rious achievements : for after the death of Amyntas, his eldest soa 
Alexander succeeded him in the kingdom; but Ptolemy Alorkes 
murdered him and usurped the government: and he himself maa 
served the same sauce by Perdiccas; who being afterwards overcome 
in a great battle by the Illyrians, and killed in the very time whe« 
there was most need of a king, Philip, tlie brother, made his escape 
and took possession of the kingdom, now in a very shattered coa- 
dition: for there were above four thousand Macedonians killed in tke 
fight, and those that survived were in such consternation and fear of 
the Uiyrians, that they had no heart left for the furtlier prosecutioa 
cf the war, / 

About the €ame time tiie Psones, neighbours to tlie Macedonians, 
in contempt of them wasted their country; and the Illyrians raised 
again great forces, and designed another expedition against tl^ Ma- 
cedonians. And, to aggravate the matter, one Pausanias*, of the 
royal family, by the assistance of the king of Thrace, endeavoured to 
invade the kingdom of Macedon. The Athenians likewise, enemies 
to Philip, endeavoured to restore Argseus f to the kingdom of his an^ 
cestors, and to this purpose had sent away their general Mantius, 
with three thousand well-armed men, and a most excellent and well- 
provided navy. Hereupon the Macedonians, by reason of the late ^ 
defeat, and the storm that then threatened them, were in great fear O 
and perplexity: however, notwithstanding all the difliculties and fear 
of those things that were at iiand, Philip, nothing discouraged with 
these dreadful clouds of mischief that seemed to hang over liis head, 
by his speeches in the daily assemblies retained the Macedonians in 
their duty; and, by bis eloquence (wherein he excelled) stirring 
them up to be courageous, revived tbeir drooping spirits. Then, 
setting upon reforming the military discipline, he completely armed 
bis men, and trained them every day, teaching them how to huudlc 

* ^oa of Eroput, who furmcrlj usurped the kingdom of Macedonia. 
t Attoiber sou of £ropui. 
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their arms^ and other postu res of war. He likewise instituied the 
new way of drawing up in a close body, imitating the heroes at Troy, 
ki locking their shields togeilher; so that he was the first tliat found 
out the Macedonian phalanx. 

He was very courteous and winning in his converse, and gained 
the people's hearts both by his bounty at present, and his generous 
promises of future rewards; very wisely, likewise, (as it were by so 
many engines), defending himself against the many and various dan* 
gers that were pressing upon him. For when he discerned that the 
Athenians made it their chief business to recover Amphipolis, and that 
Argffius was endeavoured to be restored to his kingdom for that end> 
lie left the clty^ of his own accord^ suffering them to govern them- 
selves according to their own laws. 

He likewise sent an ambassador to the Pseones, and corrupted some 
of them with bribes, and ensnared others with fair and winning pro* 
mises, and for the present made peace with them. He likewise pre- 
vented Pausanias from being restored, by bribing the king that was 
ready to assist him for that purpose. 

In the mean time Mantius, the Athenian admiral, being, arrived 
at Methonef, there lay; but he sent iEgaeus forward with a body of 
mercenaries, to ^gflBj. Coming to the city, he endeavoured to per- 
suade the iEgaeans to allow of his return, and to appear the first for 
his restoration to the kingdom; but none consenting, he went back 
to M ethone. 

Presently after, Philip, advancing with a well-appointed army, set 
upon them, and cut off many of the mercenaries; the rest, who bad 
fled to a hill near at hand, (having first delivered up to liim the fugi- 
tives), he dismissed by agreement. 

Philip being conqueror in this first battle, greatly encouraged the 
Macedonians, and made them hearty and eager to undergo further 
toils and difficulties. 

Whilst these things were acting, the Thracians planted a colony 
at Cremidcs, as it was heretofore called, which the king afterwards 
named Philippi, after his own name, and filled it with inhabitants. 
From this time Tiieopompus of Chios begins his hbtory of Philip^ 
and continues it in fifty-eight books, of which five are controverted. 

Afterwards Eucharistus was archon of Athens, and Quintus Ser* 
vllius and Lucius Gcnucius were consuls at Rome, when Philip 
sent aml)assadors to Athens with proposals of peace, and prevailed 
with the people, upon the account that he was willing to quit all 
his riijht in Aniphiiwlis. 

* Aaipbipulis. % ^Icthonc, iii Mtccdonia. \ iCga*, io Maccdoaia* 
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Being therefore thus freed from the war with the Athenians, apd 
hearing that Agis, king of the P»ones, was dead, he judged that a 
fair opportunity waa offered him to invade the Pa&ones ; and to that 
end he entered their country with a considerable army, overcame 
them in battle, and forced them to stoop to the Macedonian yoke. 

But still the Illyrians* remained an eye-sore to him, whom his 
heart and all his thoughts were continually at work to bring under. 
To that end he called a general council, and by a speech fitted for 
the occasion, having spirited the soldiers to the war, he led an army 
into the country of the Illyrians, of no less than ten thousand foot, 
and six hundred horse. 

Bardyllis, king of the Illyrians, hearing of his coming, first sent 
ambassadors to Philip, to renew the league between them upon these 
terms — ^That both of them should keep those towns that they then 

had. To which Philip answered ^That he was very deisirous of peace, 

hut resolved not to admit of it before the Illyrians had quitted all the 
towns belonging to the kingdom of Macedon. 

The ambassadors therefore being returned without effecting any 
thing, Bardyllis (confiding in the valour of his soldiers, and encou- 
raged by his former victories) marched forth against his enemies with 
a strong army, having with him ten thousand choice foot, and five 
hundred horse. 

When the armies drew near one to another, they suddenly set up 
a great shout, and so commenQcd the attack. Philip being in the 
right wing with a strong body of Macedonians, commanded his 
horse to wheel about, for the purpose of charging the enemy in the 
flank ; and he himself charged the front; upon which there was a hot 
engagement. 

On the other side, the Illyrians drew up in a square body, and va- 
liantly joined battle. 

The vak)ur of both armies was such, that the issue of the battle 
ivas a long time doubtful; many fell, but many more were wounded; 
and the advantage was now here, and then there, according as the 
valour and resolution of the combatants gave vigour and life to 
the business. 

At length, when the horse charged both upon the flank and rear, 
and Philip, with his stoutest soldiers, fought like a hero in the front, 
the whole body of the Illyrians was routed, and forced to fly outright; 
whom the Macedonians pursued a long way. After many were killed 
in the pursuit, Philip at length gave the signal to his men to retirej 
and erected a trophy, and buried the dead. 

* Illyriure, now Dalmatian aad the inbabitanti Dalmatianfi or Sclavonians. 
\ql, 2. No. 41. M 
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Then the lUyrian^ sent another embassyj and procured a peace, 
haviiitr first quitted all the cities belonging to Macedon. There were 
skin of the IHyrians in this battle above seven thousand men. Hav- 
hm thus eiven an account of things done in Macedonia andlllyrium^ 
we shall now relate the afikirs of other nations. 



CHAP. II. 



T7ie actions of Dionpsius the younger^ in Sicily and other parit. 
Dion* slight to Corinth^ and his return to Sicily. Androniachus 
peoples Taitrontinium. The civil wars in Eubwa. J^e social 
tvar between the j^thenians and other nations. Philip takes 
Amphipolis and other cities. His policy to gain the Olynthians^ 
and other places in Greece. 

IN Sicily, Dionysius the younger, tyrant of Syracuse, who came some 
time before to the kingdom, (being of an inactive spirit, and much 
inferior to his father), under the veil of a peaceful and gentle dispo- 
sition, endeavoured to cover his sloth and cowardice; and therefore^ 
though the war with the Carthaginians descended upon him with tli« 
kingdom, yet he made peace with them. 

In a careless manner, likewise, he made war for some time upon 
the Lucanians; and though he had the admntage in some of the last 
fights, yet he was very fond of the terms and couditions offered for 
putting an end to the war. 

He built two cities in Apulia, the better to secure the passage of 
his shipping through the Ionian sea: for the barbarians dwelling oa 
the sea-coasts had a great number of pirates wandering about, where- 
by the Adriatic sea was greatly infested^ and mftde troublesome to 
the merchants. 

Afterwards giving himself up to his ease, he entirely neglected all 
warlike exercises; and though he was lord of the greatest kingdom 
in Europe, and had a dominion bound fast with a diamond, (as his 
father was used to boast), yet through his efieminate sloth and idle- 
ness he lost it on a sudden. How it was taken from him, and 
how he conducted himself in every particular^ we shall endeavoipr 
now to declare. 

At this time Ccphisidorus was lord chancellor at Athensj^ and 

* LucttniiDs, in Italy. 
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Cains Licinius and Caius Sulpitius were consuls at Rome; when 
Dion^ the brother of Hipparinus^ one of the most noble persons 
among the Syracusans^ fled out of Sicily; and afterwards^ by the 
braveness of his spirit^ and his excellent accomplishmentSy restored 
not only the Syracusans^ but other Sicilians^ to their antient liberties^ 
by these means. 

Dionysius the elder had issufe by both his wjves: by the second 
wife, the daughter of Hipparinus, (who was in great esteem among 
the Syracusans), he had two sons^ Hipparinus and Narsseus. Dion 
was the brother of this second wife; a man well skilled in philosophy^ 
and the most expert soldier, in his time» of all the Syracusans. The 
nobleness of his birth, and greatness of his spirit, made him suspected 
by the tyrant^ because, upon that account, he seemed to be a fit 
instrument to overturn the tyranny. Dionysius therefore fearing 
him, determined to send him farther away from him', and so put him 
to death. Dion, perceiving the design, at first discovered it to some 
of his friends: afterwards he fled from Sicily to Peloponnesus, taking 
with bim his brother Megacles, and Cariclides, the general of the 
army under the tyrant. When he arrived at Corinth he solicited 
the Corinthians to assist him in the recovery of the liberty of Syra-* 
cuse; and presently collected a band of mercenaries, and employed 
himself in procuring arms : upon which many volunteers coming in 
to him with all sorts of arms, he mustered a considerable force of 
mercenary soldiers. Then having hired two ships, he put his men 
and arms on board ; and with these only passed over from Zacynthus^ 
(near adjoining to Cephalenia) to Sicily; and commanded Cariclides 
to follow presently after him to Syracuse, with a few gallies, and 
other ships of burden. 

While these things were acting, Andromachus of Taurominium, ^ J 
the father of Timaeus the historian, a man eminent both for his riclies ' 
and wisdom, brought together from all parts all the exiles of Naxos, 
(which Dionysius had razed), and gave them the hill called Taurus, 
lying above Naxos. And because he and his family had continued 
there a long time, he called it Taurominium, from their residence in 
Taaros. The inhabitants afterwards grew very rich, and the city be- 
came famous by its prosperous increase in worldly blessings. But ia 
oar age the Taurominians were removed from their country by 
Caesar, and the city received a Roman colony. 

In the meantime the inhabitants of Euboea began quarreling with 
each other, and one party resorted to the B(£otians for aid, and the 
other to the Athenians; and so a war broke out throughout all ' 
£ub<M« But though there were many light skirmi:>hes between 

* New Zaut. 
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them, sometimes the Thebans prevailing, and at other times the 
Athenians, yet they never fought any great battle. 

At length the island being wasted by this civil war, and many 
men destroyed all over the land, with much ado (being made more 
wise by their own slaughters) they came to an agreement, and a 
peace was concluded: and the Boeotians returning home, laid down 
their arms. 

The Athenians now began a war called the Social War, (which 
continued three years), on account of the defection of the Chians, 
Rhodians, them of Coos, and the Byzantines; to which war Chare» 
and Chabrias were sent with an army^ as generals : making against 
Cbios^, they found the Chians assisted by the Byzantines, Rhodians, 
Coians, and Mausolus, the petty king of Canaf. These generab 
dividing their forces, besieged the city both by sea and land. Chare» 
commanded the land-fwces, and assaulted the walls, and fought witk 
them of the garrison in the open field, who made sallies upon him« 
But CbatH'ias was engaged in a sharp fight at sea in the rery harbour f 
and his ship being pierced through with the beaks of the enemy% he 
was greatly distressed; and those who were in the other ships, 
thought fit to comply with the time, and so fairly ran away. But the 
admiral chusing rather to die gloriouly than give up all dishonour- 
ably, in defending of his ship received a wound, which put an end 
to his life. 
<i( About the same time, Philip king of Macedon, after his victory 

over the lilyrians in that great battle, having subdued all them that 
dwelt as far as to the marches of Lyciinidus, and made an honour- 
able peace with them, returned into Macedonia. And having thus 
by his valour raised up and supported the tottering state and condi-* 
tion of the Macedonians, his name became great and famous among 
them. Afterwards, being provoked by the many injuries of them of 
Amphipolis, he marched against them with a greirt army, and apply- 
ing his engines of battery to the walls, made fierce and continual 
assaults, and by the battering rams threw down part of the wall, and 
entered into the city through the ruins, with the slaughter of many 
that opposed him ; and forthwith banished his chief enemies, and 
graciously spared the rest. 

This city, by reason of its commodious situation ro Thrace, and its 
neighbourhood to other places, was of great advantage to Philip; for 
he presently after took Pydna; but made a league with the Olyn- 
tfaians, and promised to give up Potidea to them, which they had a 
Jong time before much coveted* For in regard the city of the 

• Ciiiosj of the Mrae mme wlUi Uie island. t Caa«, ia Ltmr Aiift« 
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Olyathians was both rich, potent, and populous, and upon that ac- 
count was a place of great advantage in time of war, therefore those 
that were ambitious to enlarge their dominion, strove always to gain 
it: so thai both the Athenians and Philip earnestly contended 
which of them should prevail in having them for their confederates- 
But however, Philip having taken Potidea, drew out the Athenian 
garrison, and treated them with great civility, and suffered them to 
letum to Athens; for he bore a great respect to the people of 
Athens, because that city was eminent and famous for its power 
and grandeur. 

He likewise delivered up Fydna* (which he had subdued) to the 
Olyntfaians, and gave them all the grounds and territories belonging 
to it. Hience he marched to Cremidesf, which he enlarged, and 
inade more populous, and called it after his own name, Philippu 
Besides, he So improved the gold mines that were in those parts, 
(which before were but inconsiderable and obscure), that by build- 
ing of work-houses he advanced them to bring in a yearly revenue of 
above a thousand talents. So that heaping up abundance of riches, 
in a short time, by the confluence of his wealth, he advanced the 
kingdom of Macedonia to a higher degree of majesty and glory, than 
ever it was before: for he coined pieces of gold, (called from him 
Pliiiippics), and by the help thereof, raised a great army of merce- 
naries, and bribed many of the Grecians to betray their country. 
Of all which, a particular account shall be given hereafter, in the 
course of the history. And now we shall bend our discourse to what 
fb]k>ws. 



CHAP, III. 

t)itM*s march mid mtry into Syractise, Diojn;sins comes to the 
Island f apart of Syracuse: assanlts the wall erected from sea to 
sea : is beaten by Dion, Alexander of Phcrcc murdered by his 
wife and his two brothers, Philip relieves the Thessalians from 
the ttvo brothers. 

AGATHOCLES was archon at Athens, and Marcus Fabius, and Oi 
Caius Publius, or Poetelius, were consuls at Rome, when Dion, the 
<on of Hipparinus, landed in Sicily, to put down the tyranny of 

* Pjdna, in Macedonia. 
t Cremide« ia Macedouis, called phiHppi^ uow Philippo. 
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Dionysius. This Dion in an admirable manner overturned tbe 
greatest dominion in Europe, with the most inconsiderable force 
that ever any did before him : for who would ever believe that a 
man who landed with only two ships of burthen, should overcome 
a king who was furnished with four hundred gallies; bad an army of 
an hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand horse; and was pro* 
vided with arms, money, and provision, suitable and sufficient to 
supply so many and great forces as we have related? And who (ex- 
clusive of what we have before said) was possessed of the greatest 
of all the Greek cities ; so many ports and arsenals, castles so 
strongly fortified and impregnable, and such a number of potent 
Auxiliaries ! But that which much forwarded the successes of Dion, 
was hi$ great spirit, and valorous resolution, and the good-will and 
kindness which the people whom he came to set free bore towards 
liim. And that which was more than all these was the sloth and 
effeminacy of the tyrant, and the hatred of his subjects* AD these 
things concentrating at one moment, produced incredible effects* 
But to leave off prefacing, we shall now begin to relate a&irs more 
particularly. 

Dion therefore proceeding from Zacynthas, near to Cepbalenia^ 
fo-rived at Minoa, (as it is called), in the territory of Agrigentum, 
This city was built by Minos, formerly king of Crete,, at the time 
he was entertained by Cocalus, king of the Sicanians, when he was 
peeking after Deedalus. 

At this time this city was in the hands of the Carthaginians, whose 
governor Paralus, Dion's friend, cheerfully received him. Upon 
this encouragement he unloaded his ships of five thousand arms, and 
intrusted them with Paralus, desiring him to furnish him with car- 
Tiages to convey them to Syracuse : and he himself with a thousand 
mercenaries that had joined him, makes to the same place. In his 
inarch he prevailed with the Agrigentines, Geloi, some of the 
Sicanians, and the Sicilians that inhabited the midland; the Cama- 
rinians likewise^ and Madinxeans, to join with him in freeing the 
Syracusans from their slavery; and with these he marched forward 
to give a check to the tyrant. In his march, armed men flocking 
in to him from all parts, in a short time he had an army of above 
twenty thousand men. And besides these, many Grecians and Mes- 
sanians were sent for out of Italy, and all with great cheerfulness 
came readily to him. 

As soon as Dion came to the borders of the Syracusan territories^ 
a multitude of unarmed men, both out of the city and country, met 
h'm : for Dionysius^ out of fear and jealousy of the Syracusans, had 
disarmed many. 
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He was by chance at that time at the cities be had lately built ia 
Adria^y with a great army. In the mean time, the officers that were 
left to guard the city endeavoured, in the first place^ to retain the 
citizens in their duty, and to prevent their defection ; but when they 
saw they could not by all the means they could use bridle the im- 
petuous rage of the people, they got together all the foreign soldiers^ 
and all others within the city that favoured the tyrant's party, andj 
having completed their regiments, resolved to fall upon the rebels. 
Then Dion distributed the five thousand arms among the Syracusans 
that were unarmed, and the rest he furnished as well as he could, as 
arms came to his hands. He then called them all together, to a pub- 
lic assembly, and told them, that he was come to restore the Sicilians 
to their liberty; and to that end commanded that such officers should 
be created as were fittest to be made use of for that purpose, and for 
the utter ruin of the tyranny: upon which they all cried out, with 

cue unanimous voice ^That Dion and his brother Megacles should 

be chosen generals, and invested with absolute power and command. 
And so, without delay, from the assembly (having first disposed the 
army in order of battle) he marched strait to the city; and^ none ap- 
pearing in the open field to oppose him, he confidently entered within 
the walls^ and, through the Acradinaf, marched on into the forum, and 
there encamped, none daring to oppose him : for there were no fewer 
tvitb Dion, in his army, than fifty thousand men. And all these^ 
with coronets upon their heads, entered into the city, led by Dion, 
Megacles^ and thirty Syracusans, who alone, of all the exiles in Pelo- 
ponnesus, were willing to run the same common fate with their 
fellow-citizens. 

At this time the whole city exchanged slavery for liberty, and for- j j 
tune turned sorrow, the companion of tyranny, into pom|x>us mirth 
and jollity : and every house was full of sacrifices and rejoicing; and 
men burnt incense, every one upon his own altar, thanking the gods 
for what at present they enjoyed, and putting up prayers for a happy 
issue of affairs for the time to come. Then were heard many shouts 
of joy by the women all over the city, for tlieir sudden and unexpected 
happiness, and the people rejoicing through all corners of the town» 
There was then neither freeman or servant, nor any stranger, but all 
were earnest to see Dion^ who, for his valour and courage, was cried 
up by all above what was fitting for a man. And it was not alto- 
gether without some reason, the change being so great, and so un- 
expected: for, having lived fifty years as slaves, through so long 
a time they had almost forgotten what liberty meant; and now^ bj 

* The coasts of the Adriatic stm, 
t One of the four parts of S^racuscj the others are the Island, T}'che, and Ncapoliic 
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the valour of one man^ tbey were on a sudden delivered from their 
calainity. 

About this time Dionysius staid at Canlonia in Italy; but sent to 
Fhillstus, his admiral^ who was then with the fleet about the Adriatic 
coasts^ and commanded him to sail away strait for Syracuse : aad, 
loth of them speeding away to the same place^ Dionysius came to 
Syracuse the seventh day after the return of Dion. And now, thinks 
ing to put a trick upon the Syracusans^ he sent ambassadors to 
treat of peace, by whom he made use of many devices, to per* 
suade them, that he would restore the democracy, if he might but 
have some remarkable honours conferred upon him by the govern* 
ment. He desired, tlicrcfore, that ambassiidors might be sent to liimj 
with whom, callinsj a senate, he might put an end to the war. 

The Syracusaiis, having their expectations raised to so high a 
pitch, sent some of the chief of their citizens to him as ambassadors^ 
who had guards presently put upon them, and Dionysius one day 
after another put off their audience. In the mean time, perceiving 
that the Syracusans, in hopes of peace, neglected their guards, and 
were unprepared for an encounter, he opened the gates of the Acro- 
polis*, in the Island, and suddenly sallied out with a strong and well- 
appointed party* 

The Syracusans had there drawn a wall from sea to sea, which the 
Dionysians fiercely assaulted, with a great shout; and, having en* 
iered it, with the slaughter of many of the guard, they engaged witb 
the rest that came in to defend it. Dion, therefore, being thus de- 
luded, (against the articles of the truce), comes down with a strong 
party to oppose the enemy, engages them, and makes a great slaugh- 
ter within a small compass of ground : for, although the fight was 
but a small distance from the walls within the town, yet a vast Dum« 
ber of men were got together within this little spot; so that the 
Stoutest men on both sides were hotly engaged. The large promises 
urged on the DIonysians on one side, and hopes of liberty stirred 
up the Syracusans with a resolution for victory on the other: the 
obstinacy, therefore, on both sides being equal, the fight was a long 
time doubtful; many fell, and as maily were wounded, receiving all 
their wounds upon their breasts: for those that first led on coura-* 
geously, died to preserve those that followed; those that were next, 
covered the heads of those that were tired out with their shields, and 
valiantly underwent all manner of dangers, and endured the utmost 
tliat could befal them, out of their heat and zeal to come off con- 
querors. But Dion, resolving to do something remarkable in this 

• A castle ia t pUct cilled tlit port of Syracuse, 
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engagement^ and that by his own valour he might gain the day, broke 
violently into the thickest of his enemies; and, laying about him 
hero-like^ hewed down multitudes^ and wholly broke in pieces the 
body of the mercenaries, and was left alone standing in the midst 
of the enemy's troops; and, though he was aimed at by abundance of 
darts, received upon his buckler and helmet, yet, by the strength and 
goodness of bis arms, he avoided the danger; but, receiving a wound 
upon his right arm, (through the greatness and extremity of the 
pain), he began to faint, and was not far from falling into the hands 
of the enemy, but that the Syracusans (highly cencerned for the 
preservation of their general) charged in a full body upon the Diony- 
sians, and, rescuing Dion, (now almost spent), put the enemy to 
flight. And, the citizens prevailing at another part of the wall, 
the foreign forces of the tyrant were forced to fly into the castle in 
the Island. 

The Syracusans now, having gained a glorious victory, and con- 
firmed their liberty by conquest, set up a trophy in defiance of the 
tyrant, who, being thus beaten, and now perceiving that all was lost, 
and an end put to his sovereignty, fortified the castle with a strong 
garrison; then, being permitted to carry off* the dead bodies of those 
that were slain, to the number of eight hundred, he buried them 
honourably, crowning them with crowns of gold, and richly clothing 
them in purple robes. By this extraordinary honour and respect 
shewn to the dead, he hoped to draw in others more readily and 
cheerfully to venture their lives for the support of his principality. 
Then he bountifully rewarded them that had valiantly behaved them- 
selves in the late engagement; and sent some to the Syracusans, to 
treat upon terms of peace. But Dion studied excuses to delay the 
business, and in the mean time finished the rest of the wall without 
any interruption. 

Having thus deceived the enemy with an expectation of peace, as 
they had done him before, he admitted the ambassadors to audience : 
upon which> they making proposals for peace, Dion answered — ^That 
there was only one way left for the obtaining of a peace, and that was, 
for Dionysius to lay down his government, and be contented only with 
some honours to be conferred upon him. Which answer the tyrant 
taking in disdain, as haughty and peremptory, he called a council 
of war, to consult with his officers how he might be revenged of the 
Sjnracusans. 

He abounded with all things except corn, and was likewise master 
at sea: he therefore infested the country with depredations, and, by 
foraging, for some time got provisions, but with great difficulty. At 
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length be sent forth transport-ships and money to buy com and other 
provisions : but the Syracusans, though they had but few gallies, yet, 
at fit times and places, they surprised the merchants^ and a great part 
of the corn that they imported. And thus stood the affiiirs of Syracuse 
at this time. 

/ ^^ But in Greece, Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, was murdered by hi^ 
wife, a Theban, and hb two brothers, Lycophron and Tisiphonus. 
They were at first in great repute for having killed the tyrant; but 
afterwards, growing ambitious, and having hired many foreign sol<* 
diers» they set up themselves, and put to death many that were averse 
to their designs; and, having got together a strong party, they kept 
the sovereignty by force of arms. 

But the Aleuadse, (as they are called), persons famous for the no- 
bleness of their birth, conspired to oppose the tyrants; but, not being 
able to perfect so great an undertaking of themselves, they procured 
the assistance of Philip, king of Macedon, who marched into Thes- 
aaly, subdued the tyrants, and restored the cities to their liberty, and 
carried himself with the greatest demonstrations of kindness imagin- 
able towards the Thessaiians; so that ever after, in all his wars, not 
only be, but his son Alexander, had them to be their constant friends 
and confederates. 

» ^ Among the writers, Demophilus, the son of fiphorus the historian^ 
(who continued the history of the Sacred War, left imperfect by his 
father), began at the time when the temple of Delplios was seized 
and robbed by Philomelus the Phocian. 'iSf/^ 

That war continued eleven years, till such time as the sacrilegious 
robbers of that temple were miserably destroyed. 

.^ Caliisthenes likewise comprehended in ten books the afiairs of the 

Grecians, bringing down his history, in a continued thread, to the 
spoiling of the temple by the wickedness of Philomelus: and Dyillus 

^ ^ the Athenian begins bis history from this sacrilege, and gives an ac- 
count of the afiairs of Greece and Sicily in those times, in sevca*^ 
teen books. 
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CHAP. IV. 

The first rise of the Brutii in Itfdy. Dionymt^s admiral invades 
the Leofiitmes. A fight at sea between Heradides and Philistus, 
admirals^ the one of J}ionj/sius, the other of Dion. A faction in 
Syracuse. Dion leaves the Syracusans* Their sad condition, 
Relieved by Dion. 

WHEN Elpiaus bore the chief magistracy of Athens, and Marcus j r- 
PopUius Lffinas^ and Cneius Manlius Imperiosus^ were invested 
with the consular dignity at Rome, the hundred and sixth Olym- 
piad was celebrated, in which Porus, of M alia, was crowned with 
victory. 

In Italy, a promiscuous multitude got together about Lucania from 
several puns of the country, most of them servants that had run away 
from their masters. At first they employed themselves in robbing 
and stealing, and presently, by a common practice of skulking in the 
fields, and making incursions, they learnt the use and exercise of 
martial discipline and feats of war; and, prevailing in several en* 
counters against the inhabitants, they increased to a vast body and 
Dumber of men. 

In the first place they took and plundered the city of Trojana; 
then, seizing upon Arpinum and Thurium, and many other cities, they 
formed themselves into a commonwealth; and, because they had 
many of them been servants, they assumed the name of Brutii*. And 
thus the nation of the Brutii grew up in Italy. 

At this time in Sicily, Philistus, Dionysius's general, sailed to / ^ 
Rhegium, and transported above five hundred horse to Syracuse: 
and, joining to these a greater body of horse, and two thousand foot, 
he invaded the Leontines, who had fallen oiF from Dionysius. Sur- 
prising, therefore, the walls secretly in the night, he possessed himself 
of part of the city; upon which there was a hot engagement, and, by 
the help of the Syracusans, who came to the aid of the Leontines, 
Philistus, overpowered with numbers, was forced out again. 

In the mean time Heradides, Dion's admiral, being left in Pelo* 
ponnesus, and hindered by storms and contrary winds, (so that he 
could not arrive at Sicily time enough to be assistant to Dion in his 
return into his country, and to be helpful in rescuing the Syracusana 

* father Biettiaos; for tbey were called Brutii by the Romans* as a hrutUh peoplf. 
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from slavery), arrived at length, with twenty sail of galiies, and fif- 
teen hundred soldiers; who, being a man of noble birth and of great 
esteem, and judged worthy of so great a trust, he was declared admiral 
by the Syraeusans, and he and Dion, joining head and hand together, 
managed the war against Dionysius. 

About the same time Philistus, being made lord-high-admiral by 
Dionysius, and having a fleet of sixty sail, well provided, entered the 
lists in a sea-fight with the Syraeusans, who had a navy not fewer ia 
number than the Dionysians. Whereupon there was a sharp fight,, 
in which the valour of Pnilistus at the first prevailed; but at length, 
being surrounded by the enemy, the Syraeusans from all parts making 
it their j]:reat business to take him alive, he, to avoid the disgrace and 
misery usually attendant on a state of captivity, killed himself, after 
he had serve d the tyrant to the utmost of his power, and had signa-^ 
lized his faithfulness above all the rest, and chiefest of his friends^ 
The Syraeusans, being victors, cjrew the mangled body of Philistufl 
through the whole city, and at length cast it out in the open air, 
without burial. 

Di'tiysius, having now lost the most valiant of all his friends, and 
knowing not where to find another fit for the place, sent ambassadors 
to Dion, with an offer at first of half the kingdom, and presently after 
consented to give up the whole. But, when Dion answered .—That 
it was i)ut just be should surrender the castle to the Syraeusans, upoa 
having only some money, and some marks of honour conferred up- 
on bim, the tyrant hereupon said He was ready to deliver up the 

castle to the people, upon condition that lie and the mercenaries, 
with all the treasure they had got, might pass over to Italy. Dion's 
ildvice was, that the terms should be accepted: but the people, being 
wrought over to a contrary opinion by the importunate orators, op«* 
posed Dion, for that they doubted not but to take the castle by storm. 
Dionysius hereupon committed the custody of the castle to the 
stoutest of the mercenaries; but he himself, having brought aboard 
all his treasures and household goods, without being discovered, set 
sail, and landed in Italy. 

In the mean time the Syraeusans were divided into factions, while 
some were for Heraclides to have the chief command of the array, 
and likewise the sovereign power, because he was judged a person 
that was not ambitious of the tyranny; but others were for intrusting 
the chief power and authority in the hands of Dion. Moreover, there 
were great arrears due to the soldiers that came out of Peloponnesus 
to the assistance of the Syraeusans. The city, therefore, being very 
low in money, and tlic soldiers defrauded of their pay, they gathered 
theuii^clvcs into a body, being three thousand valiant men, all old 
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and expert soldiers, far excelling the SyracusaDs in courage: these 
exhorted Dion to go along with them, and leave the Syraciisans^ that 
they might be revenged of them in dae time as a common enemy; 
which he at first refused; but the exigency of affairs requiring it, he 
at length took upon him the command of the foreigners, and joining 
hioaself to them, marched to the Lieontines : but the Syracusans get- ^ 
ting into a body, pursued the mercenaries, and engaged them in their 
inarch, but were forced to retire, with the loss of a great number of 
their fellow citizens. 

But Dion, tliough he had obtained a great victory, yet he was 
willing to forget the injuries offered him by the Syracusans. For 
when they sent a trumpet to him to have liberty to carry off the 
bodies of the dead, he not only agreed to that, but freely discharged 
many prisoners without ransom. For many, when they were on the 
point of being knocked on the head in the pursuit, declared thej * 
were favourers of Dion's party; and by fhat n^eans escaped present 
death. 

Afterwards Dionysius sent Nypsius, a citizen of Naples, a valiant / <^ 
and expert soldier, as his general, and with him transport-ships ^ 
laden with corn and other provisions^ who^ departing from Locris, 
made strait for Syracuse. 

In the mean time, the garrison-soldiers of the tyrant, in the castle, 
though they were then driven to the utmost extremity for want of 
bread, yet endured famine for some time with great resolution. But 
at length nature yielding to necessity, and liaving no prospect of 
relief any other way, they called a council of war in the nighty and 
resolved to surrender the castle and themselves to the Syracusans the 
next day. Night therefore being now ended, the mercenaries sent 
trumpets to treat for peace, which was no sooner done, but presently 
Nypsius, at spring of day, arrives with the fleet, and anchored in the 
port of Arethusa*. Whereupon their present necessities were sud- 
denly changed into large and plentiful supplies of all sorts of provi- 
sions. Then the general, having landed his men, called a council of 
war^ and in an oration suitable for the occasion^ so spoke to them, 
that be wrought them to a resolution cheerfully to undergo all future 
hardships to the utmost extremity. And thus the Acropolis, ready 
to be delivered into the hands of the Syracusans, was unexpectedly 
preserved. Hereupon the Syracusans with all speed manned as 
many gallies as they had at hand, and suddenly attacked the enemy^ 
while they were discharging their vessels of their corn and provisions : 
^nd although this incursion was sudden and unexpected^ and that the 

* A fouDtain called Aretbus«i| near S^racase* 
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gairison io the cattle opposed the enemy's galleys in a tumultuous 
and disorderly manner, yet it came to a formal sea fight» in which the 
Syracusans got the victory, and sunk some of the enemy's ships, 
took otliers, and forced the rest to the shore. Being encouraged with 
this success, they offered to the gods abundance of sacrifices for the 
Txctory ; but giving themselves in the mean time to quaffing and 
drinking, and likewise slighting them in the castle as a beaten enemy, 
tbey were careless in their guards : so that Nypsius, desirous to re- 
pair his late loss by a new engagement, orders a select body of his 
nucn in the night, and suddenly assaults the wall lately built; and 
finding the guard, through overmuch confidence, and their surfeiting^ 
and drunkenness, fallen fast asleep, set scaling ladders (made for the 
purpose) to the walls; by which means some of the stoutest fellows 
of the garrison mounted the wall, killed the centinels, and opened 
' the gates. This sudden assault being made upon the city^ the Syra- 
cusan coninvanders, not yet recovered of their drunken fit, endea- 
voured to help their fellows as well as they could. But through their 
vrine not knowing how to ase their hands, some were knocked on the 
liead, and others took to their heels. And now the city being taken, 
and almost all the soldiers issued out of the castle, and entered 
within the walls, and the citizens, by reason of this sudden and un* 
expected suq)rise, and the confusion that was amongst them, being 
even at their wits end, all places were filled with slaughter and 
destruction: for the tyrant's soldiers being above ten thousand 
men, and in good order and discipline, none were able to withstand 
them, but through feur and confusion, and the disorder of aa 
ungovernable multitude, through want of officers, all went to wreck. 
When they came into the forum, being now conquerors, they pre- 
sently rushed into the houses, and ransacked and plundered to a vast 
amount, and made captive a great multitude of women, children, and 
servants. In the strait and narrow passages, and some other places, 
the Syracusans made resistance, and never ceased fighting; multi-> 
tudes being killed, and as many wounded. And even all the night 
long they killed one another as they happened to meet in the dark ; 
so that every part of the city was covered and strewed with dead 
carcases. 

As soon as it was day, the light discovered the greatness of the 
calamity and misery. The citizens having now no means left to be 
delivered, but by the aid and assistance of Dion, sent forth some 
horsemen with all speed to the city of the Leontines, earnestly to 
entreat him that he would not suffer the country to be a prey to the 
enemy, hut that he would pardon their former miscarriages, and 
commiserate them in their present distress, and relieve and rais« 
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up their country from that low and despicable condition in which 
they then were. 

Dion, who was a man of a brave spirit, and had a soul well prin« 
cipled with the rudiments of philosophy, and so was mild, and easy 
to be persuaded, remembered not the former injuries of the citizens^ 
but hired his soldiers to march away to the expedition, and with th^e 
he made a swift march to Syracuse, and came to the Hexapylum^. 
There he drew up his army, and marched forward with all s|)eed; 
and there met him above ten thousand women and children, and old 
people, who fled out of the city, who all prostrated themselves at his 
ieet, and beseeched him with tears' that he would rescue them front 
their wretched and miserable condition* The soldiers of the castle 
having now accomplished what they aimed at, after they had plan-* 
dered all the houses about the forum, set them on fire, and thea 
breaking into the rest, made a prey of all they found in them, at 
which very nick of time, in the very height of their rapines, Dioa 
fordng into the city in many places at once, sets upon the enemy,* 
now eager in plundering, and killed all he met as they were carrying 
away all sorts of household goods bundled upon their shoulders. 
For coming upon them on a sudden, as they were scattered here 
and there, bringing away their prey, they were all easily knocked on 
the head. After four thousand and upwards were slain, some in the 
houses, and others in the streets and higliways, the rest fled into 
the castle, and shut the gates upon them, and so escaped. 

Dion, when he had performed this exploit, (the most glorious of 
any ever before done), quenched the fire, and so preserved the houses 
that were all in flames, and firmly repaired the wall that fronted 
the castle; and thus by one and the same piece of work, he both 
defended the city, and straitened the garrison within the Acropolis. 
Then he cleansed the town of the dead bodies, erected a trophy, and 
sacrificed to the gods for the deliverance of his country. 

On the other hand, the people, to testify their gratitude to Dion, 
called a general assembly, aud by an unanimous vote made him chief 
governor, with full and absolute power, and conferred upon him the 
honours due to a demigod. 

Afterwards, agreeable to the glory of his other actions, he freely 
pardoned all that had maliciously injured him, and, by his frequent 
admonitions, brought the people to mutual peace and concord: 
for all the citizens of all ranks and degrees highly honoured and 
applauded him, as their great benefactor, and as the only saviour 
«f their country. 

* The lis gates 10 caJIcd. 
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CHAP. V. 

The continuance of the Social War. Iphicrates and Tunotheus 
Joined admirals with Chares, by the Athenians. Iphicrates and 

J^motheus accused by Chares, and fined and removed. Chares 
joins with Pharnabazusj and routs the Persians. The end of 

the Social War. Philip subdues the confederates. 

n j IN Greece the Social War growing on apace^ wherein the Chians, 
Rhodians^ Ckiians, and Byzantines^ joined together against the Athe- 
nians^ great preparations were made on both sides to decide the 
quarrel by a sea fight* The Athenians, though they had rigged out 
a fleet of sixty sail, under the command of Chares, yet they sent forth 
others, for the further strengthening of them that were employed 
before, under the command of two of the most eminent of their citi- 
zens, Iphicrates and Timotheus, who were invested in equal power of 
command with Chares, to carry on the war against their rebellious 
confederates. 

On the other side, the Ckians, Rhodians, and Byzantines, being 
furnished with an hundred sail from their confederates, waste and 
spoil the islands Imbros and Lemnos, belonging to the Athenians : 
thence they made for Samos with a great army, and harassed the 
country, and besieged the city both by sea and land. Many other 
islands, likewise, under the government of the Athenians, they wasted 
and spoiled, and by that means amassed a treasure for carryiug ou 
the war. 

The Athenian generals, therefore, joining their forces, resolved in 
the first place to besiege Byzantium : but the Chiaus and their con- 
federates raising their siege at Samos, and preparing to relieve 
Byzantium, the fleets on both sides met in the Hellespont. And 
now, just as they were ready to engage, there arose suddenly a violent 
tempest, which prevented their design. However, Chares was re- 
solved to fight, though Nature herself, with the wind and seas, con- 
spired against him; but Iphicrates and Timotheus, by reason of the 
storm, refused. Chares (attesting the faithfulness of the soldiers) 
accused his colleagues of treason, and wrote letters to the people of 
Athens, whereby he informed them that they declined fighting pur- 
posely out of design; at which the people were so incensed, that they 
condemned them both; and having fined them in many talents^ re* 
voked their commissions. 
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Chares now having the sole command of the fleet, designing to 2 ^ 
free the Athenians from charge and expense, committed a very rash 
act. Pharnabazus had revolted from the king, and was now ready to 
engage, with a very small force, the Persian lord-lieutenants, who 
haid in their army seventy thousand men : Chares joins this man with 
all hisfbrceS) so that they totally routed the king's troops: and 
Pharnabazus, in gratitude for the service, gave him as much money 
as was sufficient to pay all his soldiers. This act of Chares was at 
first very grateful and acceptable to the Athenians; but when- the 
Jciog, by his ambassadors, complained of the injury done him by 
Chares, they altogether changed their notes, and were as far the other 
way: for a rumour was spread abroad, that the king had promised 
three hundred sail for the aid and assistance of the enemies of the A- 
thenians: upon which the people were so terrified, that they decreed 
to adjust matters with the revolters; and finding them as willing to 
embrace terms of peace as themselves, the business was easily com- 
posed. And this was the end of the Social War, after it had continued 
four years. 

In the mean time, in Macedonia, three kings, that is to say, of 
Thrace, the Pseones, and the Illyrians, confederated against Philip. 
These princes, being borderers upon the Macedonians, could not 
broolc, without envy, his growing power: and though they had 
formerly experienced that they were not his equal match singly, 
(being not long before conquered by him), yet by joining their 
forces together, they confidently concluded that they should be 
able to deal with him. But Philip coming suddenly upon them, 
while they were raising their forces, and as yet without any formed 
tfoops being in readiness, in this surprise he broke them in pieces, 
«nd obliged them to yield to the yoke of the Macedonian kingdom. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Tlie beginning of the Sacred or Phociofi war. Phiiomelus seizes 
the temple at DelphoSy after he had routed the Locrians. How 
the oracle at Delphos was ^rst discovered; and the beginning 
of the Tripod. The Atlienians and others join with PhikH 
melus. 

y(^3 AFTER Callistratus was created archoo at Athens^ and Marcus 
Fabius and Caius Plot! us consals of Rome, the war called the Sacred 
War broke forth, which continued nine years : for Philomelas the 
Phocian, (inferior to none in impudence and wickedness), lAviog 
seized the temple at Delphos, occasioned the Sacred War, on the ac- 
count following: 

After the Lacedemonians were routed by the Tliebans at the 
battle of Leuctra, the Thebans made great complaints against them 
in the court of the Amphictyous, for their seizing of Cadmea: 
upon which they were adjudged to pay to them a great sum of 
money. The Phocians, likewise, were accused and condemned by 
the same court, to pay many talents to the use of the oracle at 
Delphos, because tliey had intruded into a large piece of land, 
called Cirrha, which belonged to the oracle, and had tilled and 
ploughed it. 

But the mulct being neglected to be paid, the Hieromemones*' 
accused the Phocians in the senate of the Amphictyons, and prayed 
them, if the money were not paid, that the lands of the sacrilegious 
persons might be confiscated, and devoted to the deity. They re- 
required, likewise, that the others who were condemned (among 
whom were the Lacedeemonians) should pay what was due upon that 
account; and prayed, that unless they observed what was soordered^ 
that they should be prosecuted as hateful enemies by all the Grecians. 
This decree of the Amphictyons being ratified and approved of by all 
the Greeks, the country of the Phocians was upon the point of being 
devoted to those sacred uses. Phiiomelus, who was in the greatest 

esteem at that time amongst them, told, the people ^That the fine 

was so excessive, that it could not possibly be paid; and to suffer 
their country to be sacrificed, it would not only argue them to be 
cowardly and poor-spirited, but be dangerous to that degree, that it 
would tend to the utter ruin of them and their families: and be M 
* Tbe prie9t5 and office rt of the ttmplci 
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all he could to make it out, that the decree of the Amphictyons was 
most unjust^ and highly injurious, inasmuch as for a little aud incon- 
siderable spot of land^ they had imposed a mulct far exceeding the 
proportion and merit of the offence; and therefore advised them to 
rescind the decree; and that there were reasons sufficient to justify 
their so doing: and among others he alledged, that heretofore the 
oracle was under their power and protection : and cited the verses of 
Homer, the most antient and femous of all the poets, as a witness 
of the truth of what he said, who speaks to this effect; 

Eptttrophus and Sciiedius did command 
([phitus* valiant sons) the Phocian band. 
Who C^paris and Pitho till'd. Ogilb, 

Therefore the contest is to be for the custody and patronage of the 
temple, which he said belonged to the ancestors of the Phocians; and 
that if they would commit to him the absolute power, as chief com- 
mander in this affair, he promised to manage it with the utmost care 
and dexterity. 

Upon wMch, the Phocians (out of fear of the mulct imposed upou ^ ^ 
them) created Philomelus sole and absolute general. Hereupon 
I^ilomelus diligently pursued the performance of his promise; and 
to that end presently made a journey to Sparta, and had private 
conference concerning the business with Archidamus, king of the 
IjBcedsemonians, alledging, that it was as much the interest and 
concern of Archidamus, as his, to have the decrees of the Amphic- 
tyous rescinded; for that the Amphictyons had likewise unjustly 
injured the Lacedaemonians by giving judgment against them. He 
thereupon discovered to him his design of seizing upon the temple 
at Delphos; and that if he prevailed in bringing the oracle under his 
care and patronage, he would annul all the decrees of the Amphic- 
tyons. Archidamus approved well of what he said} but for the 
present would not appear openly to be aiding in the matter, but 
assured him that he would join in all things privately, in supplying 
him with moqey, and mercenary soldiers. Philomelus then haying 
received from him fifteen talents, and adding as many more of his 
own, raised soldiers from all parts : a thousand he listed from among 
the Phocians, whom he called Peltastates*. And after he had col^ 
lected a considerable force, he attacked the temple : some of the 
Delphians, called Thracidse, opposed him; but those he slew, and 
gave up all they had as plunder to the soldiers. He commanded th^ 
rest (whom he perceived tp be in no small fright) to be of good 
courage, for they should suffer no prejudice. 

* Those wbo carried &bort sbicldit 
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^ ^ And now the report of this seizing the temple was spread far and 

near; upon which the Locrians^ who were next borderera, marched 

against Philomelus with a considerable army^ and fought him near 

Delphos, but were routed; and, after a great slaughter made amongst 

\ them^ fled back to their own country. 

Philomelus, puffed up with this victory, cut the decrees of the 
Amphictyons out of the pillars, and destroyed all the records con« 
cerning them that were condemned. In the mean time, he caused 
reports to be spread abroad in erery place, that he neither designed io 
rob the temple, nor commit any other mischief, but only to recoyer 
an antient right descended to them from their ancestors; and to that 
end had a desire to make void the unjust decrees of the Amphictyons, 
and so to defend the antient laws of the Phocians. But the Bodotiant , 
J? ^ assembled in council, made a decree to relieve the temple, and forth- 
with raised an army. 

Philomelus in the mean time drew a wall round the temple, and 
raised many soldiers, and added to their pay half as much more as 
their due amounted unto ; and, making choice of the best soldiers 
among the Phocians, he enrolled them, and, in a short time, got to»- 
gether so great an army, as amounted to no less than five thousand 
men: so that, possessing himself of all the passages to Delphos, be 
became formidable to his enemies. Then, marching into the terri- 
tories of the Locrians, he wasted a great part of the country, and at 
length encamped near a river that ran close by a very strong fort, 
which he besieged; but, after some assaults, not being able to take 
it, he raised the siege, and engaged with the Locrians, in which he 
lost twenty of his men, whose bodies not being able to recover by 
force, be sent a trumpeter to have them delivered. 

The Locrians denied the bodies, and made answer^JThat there was 
a general law among all the Grecians, that sacrilegious persons should 
be cast forth, and not allowed any burial. Highly provoked at this 
repulse, he fought again with the Locrians, and, with great valour 
and resolution, slaughtered some of his enemies, and possessed him* 
self of their bodies; and so forced the Locrians, in exchange, to de« 
liver the dead. 

And now, being master of the field, he ranged up and down, and 
wasted the country of Locris; and, loading his soldiers with plunder, 
returned, to Pelphos. 

Afterwards, desiring to know from the oracle what would be the 
issue of the war, he forced Pythia the prophetess to ascend the tri- 
pod, and gire him an answer. Since mention is here made of die 
tripod, 1 conceive it not unseasonable to give an account of what has 
been handed down to us concerning it from antient times» It is re* 
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ported, that this oracle was first discovered by some goats; for which 
reason such creatures are roost commoDly sacrificed by the Delphians^ 
when they come to consult the oracle. The discovery is related ia 
this manner — ^There was an opening or gulpii in the earth in that 
place, now called *^ Adytum of the Temple;" about this the goats 
stnggled as they were feeding: for at that time they of Delphos had 
no religious regard to the place. It often happened that when any 
goat came near to the gulph, and looked down, it would fall a-leaping 
and dancing in a wonderful manner, and make an unusual noise, far 
different from that at other times. A shepherd wondering at the no« 
veity of the thing, drew towards the place to learn what might be the 
cause; and looking down, he acted the same part with the goatss 
for as they were moved and acted upon as by some enthusiasm, so 
he likewise was inspired with a spirit of prophecy. The news pre«» 
sently spreading abroad among the inhabitants, how wonderfully they 
were affected that looked down into the chasm, many flocked to the 
place, and out of curiosity made experiments; and as many as came 
near^.were always acted upon with a spirit of divination. For these 
reasons, the place was accounted the residence of some oracle: for 
some time, therefore, it was a practice, that those who had a desire 
to know future eyents, would approach to this den, and there return 
answers of things that were to come one to another. But whereas 
many, through an excess and transport of mind, would leap into the 
golph, and so were never more seen, it was judged advisable by 
the inhabitants, to avoid the like danger for the future, that some 
one woman should be consecrated prophetess, and that by her the 
answer of the oracle should be delivered; and that an engine sliould 
ba made for her, whereon she might sit; and by that means be in*^ 
spired without any danger, and give answers to tliem who consulted 
her concerning future events. 

This machine had three feet, from whence it 9^s called the Tri** 
pod, whose figure and shape almost all the*tripodsrof brass made to 
this day are formed to imitate. But sufficient, we conceive, is4Mud 
eooceroiog the manner of discovering the ^eat of the oracle, and'&r 
what reasons the tripod was made. 

Ic is reported, that at the first, virgins were assigned to this office, ^ / 
because, in their nature, they are more pure and harmless, and of 
the same sex with Diana; and besides, as they were judged fittest to 
keepthe secrets of the oracle. But it is said, that of latter times one 
Thessalos Echecrates, coming to the oracle, upon sight of the virgin 
prophetess, for her admirable beauty, fell in love with her, and ra- 
vished her; which wicked act caused the Delphiaos to make a law..^ 
That DO young virgin for the future, but a grave woman of fifty years 
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of age (in a virgin's dress, to keep up the memory of the antient 
mode in divination) should preside, and return the answers. These 
are the old febulous stories that are told concerning the first discovery 
of the oracle. 
n y But to return to the acts of Philomelus; who, being now lord of 
the temple, commanded Pythia to answer him from the tripod, ac- 
cording to the antient rite and custom of the country. When the 
prophetess answered him, saying This is the custom of the coun- 
try; he commanded her, with threats, to ascend the tripod: where- 
upon she, submitting by force to the authority of the imposer^ an- 
swered him^-.TIiat it was lawful for him to do what he pleased. At 
which lie was very jocund, and said he had received an answer fit for 
bis purpose; and thereupon presently caused the answer to be re- 
corded, and exposed to be read ; that so it might be evident to all, 
that the god had given him liberty to do what he pleased. Tlicn he 
called a general assembly, and rehearsed to them the divine oracle, 
and desired them all to be faithful and courageous; and then betook 
bimself again to the business of the war. Moreover, a prodigy ap- 
peared to him in the temple of Apollo: for an eagle hovering over it, 
and at length casting itself down to the ground, pursued the pigeons 
(that were fed and kept in the temple) from place to place, so that 
she snatched away some even from the altars themselves. Those 
tliat were versed in interpreting things of this nature declared, that 
this portended that Philomelus and the Phocians should possess 
themselves of all the treasures of the temple. Being greatly puffed 
up with this encouragement, he singles out the choicest of hb friends 
to send as messengers abroad, some to Athens, others to Lacediemon, 
and others to Thebes, and other most remarkable cities of Greece, 
with this apoiogv-JThat he had seized upon Delphos, not with a 
design to coron)it any sacrilege, but to regain the patronage of the 
temple for his country; and declared, that he was ready to give aa 
^ exact account to all the Greeks of the money, and all the dedicated 
gifts there, both as to weight and number, whoever should require 
the same* And lastly he desired, that if any, out of envy or malice, 
should make war upon the Phocians, that they would rather join with 
« ^ him against such, or at least stand neuters. The ambassadors ac« 
quitting tliemselves with all diligence in this matter, the Athenians, 
Lacedaemonians, and some others, entered into the confederacy, and 
promi^ycd them assistance; but the Boeotians, with the Locrians«and 
some others, were of a contrary mind, who toi.)k np arms in defence 
of the oracle, agai;ist the Phocians. Tiicse were the iliin^ done iq 
the couiic of tills vear. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The battle at Pfuedra, between Phitomelm and the Locrians, TTte 
parties engaged m the Phocian war, Tlie battle between tlkt 
BceotiansandPhocians. Philomeliis killed. Onomarchus nwde 
general: his dreams, successes, and deat/u 

NOW Diotimas executed the office of archon at Athens ; and Cneio^ JZ ^ 
Manlius, and Caius Martins^ of consuls at Rome; when Philomelas^ 
having a prospect of the storm of war that was rushing in upon him^ 
hired n great number of soldiers^ with whom he joined the most ex- 
pert and ch<rice8t of the Phocians* But, though he was in want of 
money, yet he still forbore to meddle with the sacred treasures, but 
got sufficient to pay the mercenaries out of the estates of the greatest 
nea among the Delphians. When he had raised a considerable 
army, be siarched into the field, that all miglit take notice that he 
was ready to fight with any enemy that appeared against the Pho- 
cians. Upon this the Locrians made out against him, and fought • ^ 
with him at a place called the Rocks of Phcedra, whom he routed, 
and killed multitudes of them, and took many prisoners, and foreed 
some of diem to cast themselves down headlong from the top of 
the rode. 

After this battle, the Phocians grew very high-crested upon tlie 
«CCoaDt of their prosperous success. The misfortune, on the other 
hand, greatly discouraged the Locrians; they sent, therefore, an am- 
bassador to Thebes, to desire them to afford their assistance both to 
them and the oracle* The Boeotians, both out of their piety towards 
the gods, aad for confirmation of the decrees of the Amphictyons, 
wherein they were greatly concerned), solicited by their ambassadors 
iheTbessalians, and others of the Amphictyons^ to join with them ia 
the war against the Phocians. Upon which (after tliat the Amphic7 
tyons had decreed war to be made upon the Phocians) there arose 
great uproars and factions throughout all Greece. Some were for 
assisting the oracle, and prosecuting the Phocians with revenge, as 
guilty of sacrilege ; others were for defending them. And, while both O *7 
the cities and countries were thus distracted in their councils, theBoeo« ^ 

tians, Locrians, Thessalians, Perrh^beans, the Dorians, Delopians, 
A th amanes, Achaians, Phthiots, Magnesians, iEueians, and some 
others, resolved to assist the god. The Athenians and Lacedeemo* 
xilans,aod some others of the Peloponnesians, joined as confederates 
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with the PhociaDS. The Lacedaemonians, with some others, readily 
joined^ for these reasons, viz. When the Thebans had overcome 
them in the battle at Leuctra, they prosecuted the Spartans in the 
high court of the Amphictyons, because Phoebidas the Spartan had 
seized upon Cadmea, and demanded five hundred talents in com- 
pensation of the injury; but the Lacedsemonians^ being fined so 
much, and not paying the mulct imposed in the time limited by 
the law, the Thebans exhibited a new complaint against them for the 
double injury. 

The Lacedaemonians therefore, being condemed by the Amphic* 
tyons in a thousand talents, and being much indebted and behind-- 
hand, made use of the same pretence the Phocians did before (that 
28).^That the Amphictyons had pronounced an unjust sentence 
against them. And therefore (though it was for the public good) yet 
they forbore to undertake the war of themselves, upon the quarrel of 
the condemnation; but judged that it might carry a better face, if they 
could avoid the decree of the Amphictyons, under the covert of the 
Phocians. For these reasons they were very forward to patronise 
their cause; and in the mean time contrived to gain the tutelary 
right of the temple to themselves. 
^ Q And BOW upon certain information tliat the Thebans had prepared 
a very great army against the Phocians, Philomelus resolved to 
strengthen his forces with more mercenaries : but in regard more 
money was requisite for carrying on of the war, he was necessitated 
to make use of the sacred treasures, and therefore rifled the temple^ 
And because he promised half as much more as their ordinary pay to 
the mercenaries, a vast number of men flocked in to him, and for the 
sake of the largeness of the pay, multitudes listed themselves : but 
no moderate and sober man gave up his name to be enrolled in the 
lists of the army, out of a pious and religious respect to the oracle. 
In the mean time every base fellow, that for the sake of gain, valued 
not the gods in the least, but flocked eagerly to Philomelus: and so 
in a short time he got together a strong body of men, who were im- 
patient to share in the sacred treasures of the temple. And thus 
abundance of wealth was the means whereby Philomelus presently 
formed a complete army, and without delay marched into the coun- 
try of Locris with above ten thousand horse and foot. Tlie Locrians 
being joined with the Boeotians, met him ; whereupon there hap« 
pened a fight with the horse on bodi sides, in which the Phocians 
were conquerors. 

Not long after, the Thessalians, with the assistance of them that 
bordered upon them, to the number of six thousand, marched into 
Locris, and engaged with the Phocians at a hill called Argola^ and 
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were worsted. Afterwards the Boeotians comiDg to their assistance 
with thirteen thousand men, and the Actseans out of Peloponnesus^ 
in assistance of the Phoclans, with fifteen hundred, both armies near 
one and the same place, encamped over against the other. It then 'J f 
happened that a great number of the mercenaries, as they were fo« 
raging^ fell into the hands of the Boeotians ; and all of them being 
brought before the walls of the city, they commanded a proclamation 
to be made, that those men who had joined in arms with the sacrile- 
gious persons^ were adjudged by the Amphictyons to be put to death^ 
and it was no sooner said but the thing was executed, and all were run 
through with spears and darts. This so exasperated the mercenaries 
of the Phocians, that they earnestly pressed Philomelus that the 
enemy might be dealt with in the same manner, and would not suf- 
fer him, by their restless importunities, to be quiet; and presently 
they took many of the enemy, as they were dispersed in the fields^ 
and brought them alive to the general, who delivered them all up to 
the soldiers, to be darted to death. By this retaliation, it came 
to pass that the enemy left off this insulting and cruel kind of exe* 
cution. 

Afterwards, both the armies moving into another part of the 
country, and in their march passing through woods and rough places^ 
on a sudden, and unexpectedly, the forlorn hopes of both met one 
another, upon which they at first skirmished, but at length it came 
to a fierce and bloody battle^ in which the Boeotians, overpowering the 
Phocians in number, totally routed them, and multitudes, both of 
the Phocians and mercenaries, were slain in the pursuit, by reason 
of the rough and difficult passes out of the woods. Philomelus, in 
these straits and exigencies, behaved himself with great courage and 
resolution, and, after many wounds received, was forced to an high 
precipice, and, seeing no possible means of escape, and fearing the 
punishment and torments prisoners used to undergo, cast himself 
down headlong from the rock; and thus (meeting with the due re- 
ward of his sacrilege) he ended his days : but his colleague Onomar- 
chus, taking upon him the command of the army, marched back with 
those that had escaped the slaugliter^ and received those that fled as 
they came straggling in to him. 

In the mean time, while these things were doing, Philip of Ma- 
cedon took Methooc, pillaged it, and laid it equal with the ground; 
and forced all the villages and countries to submit to the Mace- 
donian yoke. 

In Pontus, Leucon, king of Bosphorus, died, after he had reigned 
forty years; and Spartacus, his son, succeeded him, .and reigned five 
years. And, in the mean time, the war began between the Ro- 
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inaas and the Falisci^ in which there was nothing done worth 
. taking notice of^ but only Iiarassing the country of the Falisci by 
incursions. 

In Sicily, Dion, the general of the army, was murdered by the 
mercenaries of Zacynthus, and Callippus, who instigated them to 
ttie act, was made chief commander in his place, and enjoyed it for tlie 
space of thirteen months. 
^ i Wlien Eudemus executed the office of archon at Athens, and the 
Romans intrusted the consular dignity with Marcus Fabius and 
Marcus Popilius, the Boeotians, after the victory gained over the 
Phocians» returned with their forces into their own country, sup- 
posing that Pliilomelus, the author and ring-leader of the sacrilege, 
(being justly punished both by the gods and men), by his remarka- 
ble end would deter others from the like piece of wickedness. But 
the Phocians, having at present some respite from war, went again 
to Delphos, and, calling together a general council of all their con- 
federates, tbey consulted concerning the renewing of the war. Those 
that were lovers of justice, were for peace; but the prophane and im* 
pious, and such as minded only their gain and advantage, were for 
war, and used their utmost endeavours to find out some or other that 
would patronise their wicked designs* 

Onomarchus therefore, in a premeditated speech, (the chief end 
of which was to advise them to stick to what they had before re- 
solved), stirred up tl^ people to renew the war; not so much for the 
advancement of the public good, as to promote his own private ad- 
vantage. For he had many mulcts, as well as others, imposed upon 
him by the Amphictyons; which, not being able to pay, and there- 
fore judging that war was more desirable than peace as to his cir- 
cumstances, by a plausible speech he incited the Phocians to persist 
mY in what Philomelas had begun. Upon which, being then created 
general, he reinforced himself with many foreign soldiers, and re- 
cruited his broken troops; and, having augmented his army with a 
multitude of foreign mercenaries, he made great preparation to 
strengthen himself with confederates, and other things necessary for 
-2-2 the carrying on the war. And he was the more encouraged in his 
■^ ^ design by a dream which he had, which did presage (as he thought) 
his future greatness and advancement: in his sleep it appeared to 
him as if the brazen Colossus, dedicated by the Amphictyons, ami 
standing in the temple of Apollo, had by his own bands been made 
higher, and much bigger than it was before. Hence he fancied, 
that the gods portended that he wsis to become famous in the world 
for his martial exploits. But it fell out quite otherwise, for, on the 
contrary, it signified—That the mulct imposed by the Amphictyon» 
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upon the Phocians, for their sacrilege and violation of the treasures 
of the temple, would be much enhanced, and advanced to a still 
greater sum by the hands of Onomarchus, which at length came 
to pass. 

Onomarchus, therefore, after he was created general, caused a • 2 
great number of arms, both of iron and brass, to be made ; and coined 
gold and silver money, which he dispersed among the confederate 
cities; lie sought particularly to gain the magistrates by these baits 
and largesses. 

Moreover he corrupted many of the enemy, drawing some into the 
confederacy, and working upon others to remain neutral in the meaa 
time. And all this he easily effected, through the covetousness of 
those he wrought upon. For by his bribes, he prevailed with the 
Thessalians, the most considerable of the confederates on the other 
side, to stand neuter. Those amojag the Phocians that opposed him, 
he imprisoned, and put to death, and exposed their goods to public 
sale. He then marched into the enemy's country, and took Thronium 
by assault, and sold all the inhabitants for slaves. The Amphisse- 
nians, likewise, being greatly terrified, he forced to a submission^ 
aad possessed himself also of the cities of the Dorians, and 
wasted and spoiled the country. Thence he marched into Boeotia, 
and took Orchomenus; and when he was even ready to lay siege to 
Chaeronea, he was worsted by the Thebans, and so returned into his 
own country. 

About this time Artabazus, who had rebelled against the king, still 
continued his war with those lord lieutenants of the provinces that 
were ordered out against him. At the first, while Chares, the Athe- 
nian general assisted him, he valiantly stood it out against the enemy. 
But when he left him, wanting aid, he made his application to the 
Thebans for relief; who thereupon sent Pammenes general, with 
fi^e thousand men, over into Asia; who, joining with Artabazus, 
routed the royalists in two great fights, and thereby advanced both 
his own reputation, and the glory and honour of his country. For 
it excited the admiration of all men, that the Boeotians, at the very 
time when they were deserted by the Thessalians, and in the most 
imminent danger from the Phocian war, which then threatened 
them, should transport forces into Asia, and be conquerors in all 
their engagements. 

In the mean time a war broke out between the Argives and the 3 */ 
Lacedaemonians, who beat the others at Ornea, and took tlie town, 
and then returned to Sparta. Chares, likewise, the Athenian ge- 
neral, with his fleet, entered the Hellespont, and took Sestos, the 
most considerable town upon that coast^ and put all the young mea 
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that were able to bear arms, to the sword, and carried away the rest 
as slaves. 

, 3 About the same time, Cersobleptes, the brother of Cotys, enemy 

to Philip, but in league with the Athenians, delivered up all the 
cities in Chersonesus (except Cardia) to the Athenians, who sent co* 
lonies thither to inhabit the towns, which were to be divided amongst 
them by lot, 

y Philip, therefore, discerning that the Methoneans* designed to 
deliver up their city (which was of great moment in the war) to his 
eneiTiy, laid close siege to it, which the citizens defended for some 
time; but being too weak to cope with him, they were forced to sur- 
render upon these condities That all the citizens should depart out 

of Methone with all their clothes. 
J* Being possessed of the place^ he razed the city to the ground, and 

divided the territory among the Macedonians. During this siege^ 
Philip lost an eye by the stroke of a dart. 

"^ fT Afterwards being invited by the Thessalians, he marched with 

^ ^"^ his army into Thessaly. And in the first place, in aid of the Thessa- 
lians, he fought with Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae. 

Lycophrou then applied to the Phocians for assistance, who there- 
upon sent to him Phayllus, the brother of Onomarchus, with seven 
thousand men ; but Philip routed the troops of the Phocians, and 
drove them out of Thessaly. Upon which Onomarchus, thinking to 
be lord of all Thessaly, came to the assistance of Lycophron with hii; 
whole army. 

Philip opposed him, both with his own and the forces of the 
Thessalians, but Ouamarchus, overpowering him by numbers, 
routed him in two several battles, and killed many of the Macedo- 
nians; insomuch as Philip was brought into very great straits. 

His soldiers were hereupon so dejected, that they were ready to 
desert him; but with much ado, i^nd many persuasions, he at length 
brought them over to a due obedience, and within a short time after 
returned into Macedonia. But Onomarchus made an espeditioo 
into Boeotia, and fought and routed the Boeotians, and possessed 
himself of Coronea. 

In the mean time Philip marches again with his army out of Ma- 
ccdon into Thessaly, and encamps against Lycophron, the tyrant of 
Pberae, who being too weak for him, sent for aid to the Phocians, 
promising to use his utmost endeavour to order and dispose of all 
things throughout Thessaly for th^ir advantage. Whereupon Ono- 
marchus came to his assistance by land with above twenty thousand 
foot and five hundred horse. 

• Ip Thrace. 
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Philip having persuaded the Thessalians to join with him^ raised 
above twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse. 

Forthwith a bloody battle was fought, in which Philip, by the ad- 
vantage and valour of the Thessalian horse, got the day, and Onomar- 
chus and his men fled towards the sea. 

It happened that Chares, the Athenian admiral, passed by with a 
great navy, at the same instant as a cruel slaughter was made 
among the Phocians, and therefore those that fled cast away their 
araiSj and endeavoured to swim to the galleys^ amongst whom wa$ 
Onomarchus. 

In conclusion there were slain of the Phocians and mercenaries 
above six thousand, amongst whom was the general himself; and no 
less than three thousai.d were taken prisoners. 

Philip hanged* Onomarchus ; and the rest, as sacrilegious personSj 
he caused to be thrown into the sea. 

Onomarchus thus coming to his end, Phayllus, his brother, was ^ f 
created general of the Phocians; and he, to repair the damage sus- 
tained, raised great numbers of foreign mercenaries, doubling the 
former and usual pay, and further strengthened himself with additions 
of his confederates; he likewise made a great number of arms^ and 
coined both gold and silver. 

About the same time Mausolus, a petty king of Caria, died, after 
he bid reigned four-and-twenty years. To whom succeeded Ar- 
tcmesia, (who was both his sister and wife), for the space of two 
years. 

At that time, likewise, Clearchus, tyrant of Hcraclea, when he 
was going to the feast of Bacchus, was assassinated, in the twelfth 
year of his reign. Timotheus, his son, succeeded him, and reigned 
fifteen years. 

In the mean time the Tuscans, who were at war with the Romans^ 
harassed and wasted a great part of their enemy's territory, making 
iDCurstons as far as to the' river Tiber, and then returned to their own 
country. 

The friends of Dion raised a sedition at Syracuse against Callippos^ 
bat being dispersed and worsted, they fled to the Leontines. Not long 
after, Hipparinus, the brother of Dionysius, arrived with a navy at 
Syracuse, and fought and beat Callippus; upon which he was driven 
out of the city, and Hipparinus recovered bis father's kingdom, and 
enjoyed it for two years. 

t Crucified. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

PhwfUt^ continues ihe Phocian war, Aryca razed. Phm/lus 
dies of a consumption. War between the Lacedaemonians and 
Megalopolitans. ChtBronea taken by Phalcecus. War between 
the Persians y Egyptians^ aiid Phoenicians. Salanns, in Cyprus, 
besieged. The cruelty of Arta^erxes Ochus towards the Sido^ 
mans. Tlie calamity ofSidon. 

'^, J WHEN Arlstodamus was archon at Athens^ and Cams Solpitius 
lK>re the consulship at Rome, the hundred and seventh olympiad was 
celebrated, wherein Smicrinus the Tarentine was victor. Then 
Phayllus, the Phocian general, after the death of his brother, began 
to repair the affairs of the Phocians, now almost at the last extra* 
mity, through the late rout and slaughter of the soldiers. For 
being possessed of a vast treasure^ he raised a great army of merce- 
naries, and brought over many to join with him in the war. And 
being very free of his purse, he not only brought over private roea 
to his party, but also prevailed with famous cities to be his confe- 
derates: for. the Lacedaemonians sent him a thousand soldiers^ 
and the Achaians two thousand; but the Athenians sent him five 
thousand foot, and four hundred horse, under ttie command of 
Nausicles. 

Lycophron and Pitholaus, tyrants of Pherte, after the death of 
Onomarchus, being destitute of succours, delivered up Pher«& into 
the hands of Philip; and though they were discharged upon their 
4)aths to be quiet, yet they collected two thousand mercenaries, and 
went over to Phayllus, to assist the Phocians: and not a few of the 
smaller cities assisted them by their bountiful contributions towards 
the soldier's pay. For gold, feeding and kindling men's covetous* 
ncss, from a prospect of gain urged them foi;ward to grasp at their 
own advantage. Upon these encouragements Phayllus marches 
with his army into Boeotia, but is overcome at Orchomenum, with the 
loss of many of his men. 

Afterwards, there was another battle at the river Cephisus, where- 
in the Boeotians had the better, and killed four hundred, and took 
five hundred prisoners. A few days after, a third fight took place at 
Corouea, where the Boeotians bad again the advantage, and killed 
fifty of the Phocians, and took a hundred and thirty prisoners. 
But having done at present with the affairs of the Boeotians and 
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PbociaDS^ we return to Philip, who, when he had overcome Onomar* 
chos in so signal a battle, freed the Pherseans from the yoke of tyrao- 
nj, and restored the city to liberty. And having settled all other 
matters in Thessaly, he marched towards Pylos, to fight with the 
Pbocians: but being denied passage by the Athenians, he returned 
into Macedonia, which kingdom he enlarged both by the help of his 
sword, and likewise by his piety towards the gods. 

In the mean time Phayllus marched with his army towards the 
Locrians, called Epicnemidii, and assaulted and took by force some 
cities; but one called Aryca he gained in the night by treachery, but 
was presently repulsed and beaten cut, with the loss of two hundred 
of his men. Afterwards, encamping at a town called Abas, the Boeo- 
tians surprised the Phocians in the night, and killed a great number 
of them. Upon which success they were so encouraged, that tbey 
made incursions into the territories of the Phocians, and, harassing 
and spoiling die country round about, heaped together abundance 
of plunder. But in their return, coming to relieve Aryca, which was 
then besieged, Phayllus fell suddenly and unexpectedly upon them, 
and routed them ; and then taking the city by storm, plundered it, 
and razed it to the ground. But at length he fell into a lingering 
distemper*, which continued a long time, and, after great torments 
in his body, as he justly deserved, he died, leaving PhaiiBcus the soa 
of Onomarchus, (instigator of the sacred war), to be general of the 
Phocians, who being as yet but a very raw youth, he appointed Mna* 
seas, one of his friends, to be his tutor and governor. 

Some time after, the Boeotians attacked the Phocians in the ntght, 
and killed Mnaseas the general, and two hundred of his soldiers...^ 
Not long after, in an engagement between a party of horse at Chaj- 
ronea, Phal^ecus being worsted, lost many of his men. 

During these transactions, there were great commotions in Pelo- 2 O 
ponnesus, upon these occasions. The Lacediemonians fell out with 
them of Megalopolis ; and therefore Archidamus, their general, made 
incursions into their borders : with which the Megalopolitans, being 
higlily incensed, and not being able to contend by their own strength, 
sought for relief from their confederates. Upon which the Argives, 
Sicyonians, and Messenians, assisted them with all the force they 
could muster. After them, the Thebans came in to their assistance 
with four thousand foot, and five hundred horse, under the command 
of Cephision. Being thus strengthened, the Megalopolitans made 
an expedition, and encamped at the fountains of Aphaeus. On the 
other side, the Lacedsemonians were joined by three thousand foot 
from the Phocians, and by an hundred and fifty horse from Lycophroa 

* A coasumptioD. Somt say, he wu burnt in the temple at Abat. 
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and Pitholaus^ who were lately deposed from their government over 
the Pherffians. And, having got together a considerable army, they 
encamped at Mantinea. But, marching hence to Ornea, a city 
belonging to the Argives, they took it before the enemy could come 
up to them; for this place was In league with the Megalopolitans : 
and, though the Argives broke forth upon them, yet they were over- 
come in the engagement, and lost above two hundred men. 

Then the Tliebans, double the Lacedaemonians in number, but 
much inferior to them in their order of discipline, came upon them; 
upon which there was a sharp engagement, and, even while the victory 
was doubtful, the Argives flagged, and made away, wjth all their con* 
federates, to their cities. But the Lacedasmonians entered into Ar- 
cadia, and took £lisunta by storm, and, after they had plundered the 
town, returned to Sparta. 

Not long after the Thebans, with, their confederates, routed the 
enemy at Telphusa, and, with the slaughter of many of them, took 
Ana3Landrus, the general, and several others, to the number of sixty, 
prisoners. Presently after, they became conquerors, likewise, in 
two other battles, and cut off many of their enemies. At length, 
after a remarkable victory gained by the Lacedaemonians, the ar- 
mies on both sides returned to their several cities; and, the Lace- 
deemonians and Megalopolitans entering into a truce, the Thebans 
returned into Boeotia. 

In the mean time Phalaecus, continuing still in Boeotia, took Chae- 
ronea; but, upon the Thehans coming in to its relief, he was 
forced to quit it again. Afterwards, the Boeotians entered Phocis 
with a great army, and wasted and spoiled a great part of it, and 
harassed all the country round about, and plundered and destroyed 
every thing that was in their way. They took also some little towns, 
and, loading themselves with abundance of plunder, returned into 
Boeotia. 
r^ When Thessalus was chief magistrate at Athens, and Marcus Fa- 
blus and Titus Quintius executed the consulship at Rome, the The- 
bans, wearied out with the toils of the Phocian war, and brought 
very low in their treasure, sent ambassadors to the king of Persia to 
solicit that king to supply them with a sum of money; to which Ar- 
taxerxes readily consented, and without delay furnished them with 
three hundred talents. However, there was little or nothing done 
this year worth taking notice of between the Boeotians and PhocisM^, 
except some skirmishes, and harassing the countries of each othel^. 

In Asia, the Persian king having invaded Bgypt some years before 
with a numerous army; but, miscarrying in his design, at this time 
renewed the war against the Egyptians^ and after many worthy ac* 
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tions performed by his valour and diligence, he recovered Egypt, 
Pbcenicia, and Cyprus. But that the history may be made more 
plain and evident, vce shall first declare the causes and grounds of 
the war, looking back a little to the times proper for the occasion. 

The Egyptians having heretofore rebelled against the Persians, 
Artaxerxes, surnamed Ochus, notwithstanding, sat still and quiet, 
being no ways adicted to armsi And though armies under the com- 
mand of several captains had been sent forth, yet, through the trea- 
chery and unskilful ness of the generals, he was often unfortunate and 
uusuccessful. On which account, though he was greatly contemned 
by the Egyptians, yet his love to his ease and pleasure had that as- 
cendency over hinij as to induce him patiently to bear the disgrace. 
But now, whenr the Phoenicians and kings of Cyprus, in imitation of 
this disloyalty of the Egyptians, and in contempt of him, were all 
running into rebellion, the king was at length roused, and determine 
ed to make war upon them. But he judged it not advisable or pru- 
dent to manage the war by his deputies and generals, but resolved 
to go himself, and try his own fortune and conduct in the defence 
and preservation of his kingdom. To that end he made great pre« 
parations of arms, darts, provisions, and forces; and raised three 
hundred thousand foot, and thirty thousand horse; and rigged out a 
fleet of three hundred galleys, besides six hundred ships of burden) 
and other transport ships for all sorts of provisions* This was the ^ / 
origin of the war in Phoenicia. 

In Phoenicia there is a famous city called Tripol is its nam6 agree- 
ing with the nature of the place; for three cities are contained with*- 
in its boundS) a furlong distant from one another, one called the city 
of the Arcadians, the other of the Sidonians> and the third of the Tyri- 
ans. It is the most eminent of all the cities of Phoenicia, being that 
where the general senate of all the Phoenicians usually meet and con-^ 
suit about the weighty affairs of the nation. The kings, lords lieu- 
tenants, and generals then in Sidon, carrying themselves by their se- 
vere edicts rigorously and haughtily towards the Sidonians, the citi- 
zens being so abused, and not being longer able to brook it, studied 
how they might revolt from the Persians. Upon which, the rest of 
the Phoenicians being wrought upon to vindicate their liberty, sent 
messengers to Nectanebus the king of Egypt, then at war with the 
Persians, to receive them as confederates; and so the whole nation 
p Sared for war. And as Sidon then exceeded all the rest in wealth, 
and^ven private men by the advantage of trade had grown very rich, 
they built a great number of ships, and raised a potent army of mer- 
cenaries; and both arms, darts, and provisions, and all other things 
necessary for the war, were prepared. And that they might appear 
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first in the war, they spoiled and ruined the king's garden, cotting 
down all the trees where the Persian kings used to recreate and di- 
vert themselves. Then they burnt all the hay which the lord- 
lieutenants had laid up for the use of the horses. At last, they seized 
upon the Persians, who had so exulted over them, and led them to 
punishment. And in this manner began the war of the Persians 
vrith the Phoe^nicians : for the king, being informed what the rebels 
had so impudently done, threatened to revenge it upon all the inha«^ 
bitants of Phoenicia, especially upon the Sidonians. To this end, he 
rendezvoused all his army, both horse and foot, at Babylon, and pre**^ 
sently marched away against the Phoenicians. In the mean time, 
while the king was upon his march, the governor of Syria, and Ma* 
zseus, lord lieutenant of Cilicia, joined together against tlie Phoeni- 
cians: on the other side, Temnes, king of Sidon, procured for their 
assistance foar thousand Greek mercenaries from the £gyptians, \xn* 
der the command of Mentor the Rhodian; with these, and a body of 
the citizens, he engaged with the lord lieutenants, and got the day, 
and expelled them out of Phoenicia. 

While these things were acted in Phoenicia, the war in Gypms 
began at the same time, the one depending much upon the other. 
There were nine great cities in this island, under whose juris- 
diction were all the other smaller towns* Every one had its sepa- 
rate king, who managed all public affairs; but all were subject to the 
king of Persia* 

All these entered into a confederacy, and, after the example of the 
Phoenicians, shook off the yoke ; and, having made all necessary pre- 
paratlous for the war, took upon them the absolute power and sove^ 
reignty in their own several dominions. 

Artaxerses, being enraged at this insolence, wrote to Idrieus^, 
prince of Carte, (then lately come to the throne, a friend and confe- 
derate of the Persians^ as all his ancestors were before him), to raise 
him both land and sea-forces, for his assistance against the kings of 
Cyprus. Upon which, he forthwith rigged out a fleet of foity saif^ 
and sent on board eight thousand mercenaries for Cyprus, under the 
command of Phocioti the Athenian, and Evagoras, who had been for 
some years before king of the island. As soon as they landed ia 
Cyprus, they marched then strait to Salamis, the greatest of the 
cities, where they cast up a trench, and fortified themselves, and so 
closely besieged the city both by sea and land. The island had 
continued a long time in peace and quietness, and therefore was 
grown very rich; so that the soldiers, who had now the power to 
range over the country^ had got together great treasures s wbioh 
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plenty and confluence, being noised abroad, many on the opposite 
continent, in hoi)es of gain, came flocking out of Syria and Cilicia, 
to ilie Persian camp. The army of Pliocion and Evagoras being in- 
creased to double the number, the petty kings were brought into great 
srraits, aud much terriQed. And in this condition was Cyprus at 
*iiat time. 

About this time the king of Persia marched with Iiis army froni // "? 
Kalnlon, and made towards Phoenicia: hut Mentor, general of tlic 
hiionians, when he heard how great an army was approaching, and 
considering Itow unequal in number the rebels were, he privately 
consulted iiis own safety. To tiiat end he secretly despatched away 
from Sidon a faithful servant of his own, called Thessalion, to Artax- 
erses, promising to betray Sidon to hira; and that he would cBFec* 
toally a55ist him in subduing Egypt, he being in that respect more 
especially able to serve him, because he was well acquainted with all 
the places in Egypt, and knew exactly the mOst convenient passages 
over the river Nile. The king was wonderfully pleased when he 
}ieard what Thessalion said, and promised that he would not only 
pardon Mentor for what he had done, but would bountifully reward 
him, if he performed what he had promised. But Thessalion further 
added, that Mentor would expect that the king should confirm his 
word by giving out his right hand. Upon which the king was so 
incensed (as being distrusted) that he gave up Thessalian into the 
bands of the officers, with command to cut oiF his head. When he 
was led to execution, be only said this^^Thou, O king, doest what 
thou pleasest j but Mentor, who is able to accomplish al) I have said, 
will perform nothing that is promised, because thou refusest to give 
him assurance on thy part. |Jpon hearing of which, the king altered 
ills mind, and commanded the officers to discharge the man j and so 
he put forth his right hand to Thessalion, which is a most sure and 
certain earnest among the Persians of performance of what is pro* 
inisedf Then he returned to Sidon, and secretly imparted to Mentor 
wbat he had done. 

Id the m^an time the king, counting it his greatest happiness if he /l J j 
could subdue Egypt, (which he bad before attempted in vain), sent 
f^mbassadors to the chiefest citias of Greece, to solicit some auxiliary 
forces from theip. The Athenians and I^acedif^monians returned 
answer — ^That they wopld still continue friends to the Persians; but 
that they could not supply them with forces. But the Thchans com-? 
manded a thousand heavy-armed men to be sent to the assistance of 
the king, under the command of Lacrates. The Argives likewise 
furi|isbed lilm with tbre^ thousand men, but §ent no captain m\h 
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them, because the king had expressly by name appointed Nicostratus 
to command them, and they were unwilling to contradict him. He 
was a man of great account, both as to council and execution, having 
both valour and prudence, assistant one to another.. And, because 
he was of vast strength of body, imitating (Hercules in his arms, he 
carried both a club and a lion's skin in every battle. Neither were 
the Grecians who inhabited upon the sea-coasts of. Asia wanting on 
their parts, but sent out six thousand men : so that all the auxiliary 
forces from the Grecians amounted to ten thousand. But, before 
these came up, the king had passed through Syria, and entered Phoe* 
nicia, and encamped not far from Sidon. 

In the mean time, while the king spent a considerable time in 
making preparation, the Sidonians had been very active and diligent 
in furnisliing themselves with arms and provisions; and besides, bad 
drawn a treble deep and broad trench, and a high wall round the city. 
They had likewise a brave body of tall, handsome, and stout men 
of the citizens, well exercised and trained up in martial discipline oat of 
the schools : and this city went far beyond all the rest of the cities 
of Phoenicia for wealth, and all other sumptuous ornaments, botli for 
state and grandeur: and that which was not the least among the rest^ 
they were furnished with a hundred gallies, of three and five oars oa 
a bank. 

And now Temnes* became a party with Mentor (who commanded 
the mercenaries out of Egypt) in the treachery, and left Mentor to 
keep a certain quarter of the city, in order to help forward the exe- 
cution of the treason} and himself went out, with five hundred sol- 
diers, upon a pretence to go to the common assembly of the Phoe- 
nicians : for he had in his company a hundred of the best quality of 
the citizens to be senators, as was pretended; but these he caused to 
be seized, and delivered up into the hands of Artaxerxes, as soon as 
they came near where the king was, who received him as his friend, 
but ordered the hundred noblemen^ as authors of the rebellion, to be 
darted to death. 

Presently after, when five hundred more of the chiefest of tbe Si- 
doniams came to him with all the badges of submission imaginable^ 
he called Temnes back, and asked him whether he was able to deliver 
the city into his hands, (for he earnestly desired to possess bimself 
of the place upon any terms whatsoever, rather than upon treaty, te 
the end that tlie utter ruin of the citizens might be a terror to tlie 
rest), when Temnes assured him he was able to eflFect it, the king^ 
being siill implacable, caused all the five hundred (who carried olive* 

* Here -Mciuor is put lor Teini;es in !lic Grcfk. 
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branches before them, as supplicants for mercy, and as tokens of sub* 
mission) to he shot to death with darts. Afterwards, Temnes readily 
persuaded the Egyptian mercenaries to receive him and the kingwithia 
the walls; and so, by this treaclierous contrivance, Sidon came agaia 
into the hands of the Persians. Then the king, judging that Temnes 
could do him no further service, caused his throat to be cut likewise. 

Id the mean time, the Sidonians had burnt all their shipping be« 
fore the king came, lest any of the inhabitants, consulting their owa 
safety, should get away by sea. At length, when the Sidonians saw 
that the enemy had entered, and many thousands of men ranging here 
and there, and dispersed all over the city, they shut themselves up, 
"With their wives and children, in their houses, and set them on fire, 
and so were all consumed together. It is said there were abovp forty 
tliousand (with household servants) that perished in these flames. 

After this destruction of the Sidonians, by which the whole city 
and inhabitants were consumed to ashes, the king sold the rubbish 
and relicts of the. fire for many talents : for, the city being very rich, 
there was found a vast quantity of gold and silver melted down by 
the flames. Thus sad was the calamity under which the Sidonians 
suffered. The rest of the cities, being terrified with this destruction, 
■' presently surrendered themselves to the Persians, A little before 
this Artemisia, the princess of Caria, died, having governed twq 
years : Idrieus, her brother, succeeded in the principality, and reigned 
seven years. 

In Italy, the Romans made a truce with the Praenestines,and entered 
into a league with the Samnites; and cut off the heads of two hundred 
and sixty in the forum, of those that sided with the Tarquins. 

In Sicily, Leptines and Callippus, the Syracusans, being furnislied 
with a considerable army, besieged Rhegium, which was still held by 
-a garrison of Dionysius the younger; and, having forced out thegarri- 
iK)n, they restored the Rhegians to their antient government, 
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Evagaras beheaded in Cyprus. Ariaxerxes marches ogainst 
JEgypt, and gains it all by thepoKcy of Mentor. Loses many 

' efbis men at the lake ofSorbon. Mentor advanced. Mentov's 
stratagem to subdue Hermeas, prince ofjltamea. Zena razed 
ly Philip. The king of Egypt abdicates his kingdomy andfliesk 
to Ethiopia. 

llf AFTERWARDS, Apollodorus being chief magistrate at Atliensji 

^ ^ and Marcus Valerius and Caius Sulpitius RomaD consuls, all the 

eities of Cyprus surrendered themselves to the Persians, excepting 

Safamis, which was then besieged by Evagoras and Piiocion^ and 

which Protagoras, king of Salamis, stoutly defended. 

In the mean time, Evagoras endeavoured to regain the kingdom 
^ his ancestors, and contrived to be restored to bis antient right, by 
tlie heljy of the Persian king. But, being afterwards accused before 
Artaxerxes, (who thereopon relieved Protagoras), he laid aside all 
hopes of being restored, and, having afterwards cleared himself of 
^ that was laid to his charge, he was intrusted with the government 
of a larger province in Asia, which he so misgoverned, that he was 
forced to fly again into Cyprus, where, being seized, he had his head 
struck oflF. But Protagoras, voluntarily submitting himself to the 
Persian king, kept the kingdom of Salamis, without any rival, for 
the time to come. 

In the mean time the king of Persia, after the ruin of Sidon, beingc 
jeiued by the forces that came from Argos, Thebes, and the antient 
cities, marched with his whole army against Egypt. When he came. 
to the Great Lough*, or Lake, through ignorance of the places, he 
lost part of his army in the hogs there, called Barratbra. But, be-* 
cause we have before, in the first book, spoken of the nature of this 
lake, and the strange things there happening, wc shall now forbear to^ 
repeat them. 

Having passed these gulphs, he came to Pelusium, the first mouth 
of the river Nile, where it enters into the sea. Here the Grecians 
lay close to the city, but the Persians encamped forty furlongs off. 

In the mean while, the Egyptians (in regard the Persians had given 
them a long time to prepare all things necessary for the war) had 
made strong defences and fortific<ations at all the mouths of the Nile^ 

* Sorbon is rlic Lake of Sorbon. 
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especially at Pdosium^ because that was the first and nK>st coaveni-* 
ently situated; where five thousand men Were in garrison, under ^ 
eommaod of Pbilophron. The Thebans, above atl tJie GrectaEis^ 
had a desire io give evidence of their valour, and to that end tiiejr 
first of all valiantly attempted to force the trench, which was botk 
strait and deep, and carried it; but, as soon as they had gained U^ 
those of the garrison made a sally; upon which there was a shatp 
eogagement, insomuch that the dispute was very hot on both aides^ . 
and continued all the day^ the night scarcely putting an end to the 
contest. 

The next -day the king divided the Greefks into three brigades; ij ^* 
each of which had a Greek commander, with whom was joined a ^ 
Persian officer^ one wlio was in the greatest estimation for vakiur 
and loyalty. 

The first brigade was of the Boeotians, under the command ef 
tiacrates a Theban> and Rosaces a Persian. This Rosaces was de- 
scended from some of those seven Persians who deposed the Magi, 
and was governor of Ionia and Lydia* He led a ^reat body> botlh 
iiorse and foot, all barbarians. 

The second brigade was composed of the Argives, commaAde J 
by Nicostratus, with whom was Aristazanes a Persian, who was 
employed as an envoy in all the special afiairs of the king^ and 
fiext to Bagoas, was the most trusty, and the chief of his friends. 
He had five thousand soldiers, and four- score gallies^ under his 
command. 

The third brigade was led by Mentor, he who betrayed Sidon, wtw 
formerly commanded the mercenaries; his colleague was Bagoas^ 
a bold fellow^ and none more ready iti executing any villany, in wl^oai 
the king put great confidence. He commanded the Greeks that were 
the king*s subjects, and a great body of barbarians, besides a consi- 
derable navy. The king kept the rest of the army with himself, and 
was very careful in managing and overseeing the whole concern of 
tlic war. 

The army of the Persians thus divided, Nectanebus, the king of 
Egypt, (though he was far short in number), neither valued the mul- 
titude nor the division of the Persian troops : for he haxi in his army 
twenty thousand Grecian mercenaries, as many Africans, and three* 
score thousand Egyptians^ by them called warriors; and, besides 
these, was furnished with an incredible number of river-boats, fitted 
to fight in the river Nile. Moreover, he had defended that side of 
the river towards Arabia with many castles and garrisons, exactly 
fortified with trenches and strong walls, and was prepared witli plenty 
of all other things necessary fur the war. But^ through imprudence 
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Iind want of good advicci he lost all. The chief cause of the mis-* 
carriage was his ignorance how to manage warlike aflfairs, and his 
security^ upon the account of his having before beaten the Persians) 
for, at the time of that success, having had most expert commanders, 
Diophantus the Athenian, and Lanius the Spartan, who were both 
valiant and experienced soldiers, all things succeeded according to 
his heart's desire. But, being now conceited of his own sufficiency 
Und ability to command and order the army, he would admit of no 
other assistant; and therefore, through want of skill and experience^ 
nothing was managed to advantage, or becoming an expert com- 
mander. 

Having therefore strongly garrisoned the towns, he himself, with 
thirty thousand Egyptians, five thousand Grecians, and half of the 
Libyans^ defended the passages which lay most open and easy to 
invasions. 

Tilings thus ordered on both sides, Nicostratus, who commanded 
the Argives, having, by some Egyptian guides, (whose wives and 
children the Persians kept as hostages), got through a certain cut or 
ditch, passed over with his fleet to a place as far out of sight as he 
could, and having landed his men there, encamped. Those who 
lept the neighbouring Egyptian garrisons, directly they learnt where 
the enemy was encamped, speedily marched against them with no 
less than seven thousand men, under the command of Clinus, of 
the isle of Coos, who drew up his men in battalia, in order to fight 
themt on the other side, those lately landed, likewise put themselves 
into a posture of defence; when a sharp engagement ensued, in 
which the Grecians on the side of the Persians so gallantly behaved 
themselves, that they killed Clinus the general, and above five thou- 
sand of the rest of his army. 

Upon hearing of this defeat, Nectanebus was in a terrible fright^ 
for that he believed the rest of the Persian troops would easily pass 
over the river. Being therefore afraid lest the enemy would bend all 
his force against Memphis, the seat-royal, he made it his chief care 
and concern to secure this place, and thereupon marched away with 
the army he had to Memphis, to prevent the besieging of it. 

In the mean time, Lacrates the Theban, the commander of the 
first brigade, pushes on the siege of Pelusium; and having drained 
the water out of the trench, and turned it another way, he raised a 
mount, and there placed his engines of battery against the city. 
And after a great part of the walls were battered down, the Pelu- 
sians raised up others in their stead, and speedily made high woodea 
towers. 

These conflicts upon the walls continued for some daysj during 
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which time the Grecians that defended the place valiantly repelled 
the assailaats. But as soon as they heard of the king's departure for 
Memphis, they were so affrighted, that they sent messengers to trett 
upon terms of surrender. Whereui>on Lacrates agreeing with them 
upon the sacred tie of an oath, that upon their delivering up Pclusium^ 
they should return to Greece with whatever they brought with them 
out of the town> they surrendered the place^ Then Artaxerxes sent 
Bagoas with a'garrison of Persians, to take possession of Pelusium^ 
whose soldiers, when they entered the town, took away from the 
Grecians, as they were going out, many of those things that tbey had 
brought with theui. 

Being thus abused, they took it heinously, and with great complaints 
called on the gods, as witnesses and revengers of perjury and breach 
of faith. 

Lacrates being justly indignant at this base dealings attacked the 
barbarians, and killed some of them, and put the res^ to flight, and 
5o protected the Greeks thus injured contrary to the agreement con- 
firmed by oath. And though Bagoas> who fled amongst tlie re8t> 
and returned to the king, accused Lacrates for what he had done^ 
yet the king adjudged that the soldiers of Bagoas were dealt with 
according to their merits, and punished those Persians that were 
authors of the rapine. And in this manner came Pelusium into the 
hands of the Persians. 

But Mentor, commander of the third brigade, recovered Bubastis» 
and many other cities^ to the obedience of the Persian king> by his 
own stratagem. For whereas all these cities were garrisoned by two 
sorts of people, Grecians and Egyptians; Mentor caused a report to 
be spread abroad, that Artaxerxes would receive most graciously, and 
pardon all those that of their own accord would give up their cities 
to the king; and on the other hand) that all such as he might take by 
force, should fere no better than Sidon. He also commanded that all 
the gates^ should be opened, and that all who wished might be per^* 
mined to go away. So that all the Egyptian captives in the camp 
being gone without any opposition, the report was in a shurt time 
spread abroad through all the cities of Egypt. Whereupon all the 
towns were presently filled with seditions, through quarrels and dis- 
sentions between the Egyptians and the foreign auxiliaries* For all 
parties strove who thould be most active and forward in betraying 
their several garrisons, every one aiming at his own advantage, by an 
interest in the favour of the conqueror. And the first that began ^ ^ 
was Bttbastis. For as soon as Mentor and Bagoas encamped before 6 L 
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the city, the Egyptians, unknown to the Grecians, sent one of their 
countrymen to Bagoas, and promised to surrender th'e city to him, if 
they might be all pardoned. This being discovered by the Grecians, 
they pursued and seized him that was sent, and by tlireatening and 
affrighting him, made him confess tlie truth of the matter. Upon 
which, being highly enraged, they violently attacked the Egyptians^ 
killed some, wounded others, and drove the rest into a narrow corner 
of the city. 

They that were thus assailed, gave intelligence to Bagoas of what 
was done, and entreated htm^ that without delay, he would take 
possession of the city^ which they would deliver up to him upon hia 
approach* 

In the mean time, the Grecians sent a herald to Mentor, who se-^ 
cretly advised them to set upon the barbarians as soon as Bagoas had^ 
entered the town. Bagoas, therefore, having entered witii his 
Persians, but without the consent of the Greeks, as soon as part ot 
the soldiers were let in> the Grecians shut the gates, and suddenly 
attacked the barbarians, and killed them every man, and took Ba* 
goas' himself prisoner, who, coming to understand that there was na 
means left for his deliverance but by Mentor, he earnestly entreated 
him to interpose for his preservation, promising that for the future 
he would never undertake any thing without bis advice. Mentor 
prevailed with the Grecians to discharge him, and to surrender the 
city, so that the whole success and glory of the action was attributed 
to him. 

Bagoas being thus set at liberty by his means, entered rnto a solemn 
covenant of friendship, upon oath, with Mentor, and faithfully 
kept it till the time of his death; so that these two always con- 
curring and agreeing, were able to do more with the king, than alt 
bis other friends, or any of his kindred* For Mentor being made 
the lord lieutenant of Artsserxes over all the Asiatic shore, was ma* 
terially serviceable to the king, both by procuring soldiers out of 
Cireece, and by his faithful and diligent administration of the go- 
vernment. 

Bagoas commanding all as viceroy in the higher parts of Asia, 
obtained such power, through his consultation with Mentor, on alt 
occasions, that he bad the kingdom at command; neither did Artax- 
erxes any thing without his consent. And after the king's death, 
his power was so great that the successors were ever nominated and 
appointed by him, and all the affairs of the kingdom were so entirely 
under his management, that be wanted nothing but the name of a. 
king. But we shall relate these things in their proper placet 
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After the surrendiJr of Bub^stis, tjie rest of the cities, out of fear, 
submujted and delivered up tbeipselves upoq articles^ into the bands 
cf the Persians, 

In the mean while N<ectancbu5, who was now at Memphis, seeing ^f 
the quick movements of the enemy, durst not venture a battle in 
defence of bis sovereignty, but abdicating his kingdom, packed up a 
great deal of treasure, and fled into Ethiopia^ And so Artaxers^es 
possessed himself of all Egypt, and demolished the w^lls pf all tine 
cities, especially those that were the greatest, and of the most ac- 
count; and heaped together an infinite mass of gold and silver, by 
despoiling the temples. He also carried aw^y all the records an4 
writings out of the mostantient temples; which Bagoas a short time 
after suffered the priests to redeen) for a great sum of money. Then 
be sept home the Greek auxiliaries with ample rewards to every one 
according to their deserts, for their services; and intrusting Phe* 
xendales with the government of Egypt, he returned with his 
army laden with spoil, triumphing in the glory of his victory, to 
Babylon. 

At the time when Callimachus was lord chancellor at Athens, and ^ ^^ 
Marcus Fabius and Publius Valerius were Homan consuls, Artaxerxes 
advanced Mentor for the gre^t servipies he bad done him, especially 
in the Egyptian war, above all his friends; and that he might put 9 
mark upon his valour by a reward more than ordinary, he bestowed 
upon him a hundred talents of silver, and rich furniture for his 
liouse^ He likewise made him prefect of all the Asiatic shore, and 
general of his army, with absolute power to suppress all rebellions in 
those parts. 

Mentor being in near alliance and kindred with Artabazus and 
Memnon, (who had not long before made war upon the Persians, 
9ad had now fled out of Asia, to Philip, in Macedonia), by his lute* 
rest with the king procured their pardon, and thereupon sent for them 
both to come to bim, with tlidr families: for Artabazus had by 
Mentor and Memnou*s sister, eleven sons and ten daughters; with 
which numerous progeny Mentor was greatly delighled, and ad- 
vanced the yoqpg men, as they grew up, to high places of command 
ij] the army. 

The first expedition which Mentor m^de was against Hennias, the ♦ •S* 
prince or tyrant of Atarnea^', who had rebelled against Artaxerxes, 
aod was possessed of many strong cities and castles : upon making 
bim a promise to procure the king*s pardon, he brought him to a 
mrley; and upou that occasion having surprised him, he imprisouc4 

* M&tnetk, in Mvsia, over a^ala^t Lesbos, 
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bim^ and possessing himself of his seal-ring, he wrote letters ia 
his name, to the several cities, signifying that through the means of 
Mentor he had been restored to the king's favour: and he sent 
away, likewise, with those that carried the letters, such as he had 
ordered to take possession, in the name of the king, of all the forts 
and castles. The governors of the cities, giving credit to the 
letters, and being, likewise, very desirous of peace, delivered up. 
all the towns and forts to the king in every place throughout the 
country. 

All the revolted cities being recovered by this trick of Mentor's^ 
without any hazard or fatigue, the king was highly pleased with him^ 
as having acted tlie part of a brave and prudent general. 

And with no less success, partly by policy, and partly by force of 
arms, he reduced in a short time the other captains that were in 
rebellion. And thus stood affairs in Asia at this time. 
^^ In Europe, Philip, king of Macedon, made an expedition against 
the Chalcidean^ cities, and took Zena, and razed it to the ground^ 
and caused other cities, through fear, likewise to submit. He also 
made another attack upon Pherse, and cast out its prince Pitholaus, 
About that time Spartaeus, king of Pontus, died, after having reigned 
five years. Parysades, his brother, succeeded him, and governed 
cight-and- thirty years. 
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Philip takes Ofynthits, and other cities in the Hellespont. The 
jithenians jealous of Philip^ and instigated fi?/ Detnosthenes. 
Philtp's policies. The value of tlie riches taken put of the 
temple at DelpJios. Dionysim sent presents to Delphos, which 
were taken by the Athenians. His letter to the Athenians. The 
temple burnt. The end of the Phocian war. 77ie punishments 
decreed by tlie Amphictyons against the Phocians, The miseries 
of the sacrilegious persons^ Timoleon sent to Syracuse. 

AFTER the end of this year, Theophilns ruled as archon at Athens^ 
and Caius Sulpitius and Caius Quintius executed the consular dignity 
at Rome, at which time was celebrated the hundred and eighth 
01yu)pia(1, in which Po'ycles of Cyrene bore away the crowu of victory, 

• In Thrace. 
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At the sftoie time Philip made an expedition against the cities* of the 
Hellespont, of which Micaberna and Torone were betrayed into his 
hands. Then he made against Olynthus (the greatest city of those 
parts) with a very numerous army, and having first routed the 
Olyntfamns in two battles, he laid siege to the town; upon which he 
made many assaults, and lost a great number of his men in their 
approaches to the walls. At length, by bribing Euthycrates and 
Lasthenes, the chief magistrates of Olynthus, he entered the city by 
treachery, and plundered it, and sold all the citizens for slaves^ and 
exposed to sale all the prey and plunder under the spear. Whereby 
he furnished himself with abundance of money for carrying on the 
war, and put all the rest of the cities into a terrible fright. 

Then he bountifully rewarded such as had behaved themselves 
with courage and valour, and having exacted vast sums of money from 
the richest of the citizens of the surrounding cities, he made use of 
it to corrupt many to betray their country; so that he himself often 
boasted that he had enlarged his dominion more by his gold than by 
his sword. 

In the mean time, the Athenians being jealous of the growing 
greatness of Philip, ever after*sent aid to them whom he invaded by 
his arms, and despatched ambassadors to all the cities to desire them 
to look to their liberties, and to put to death such of their citizens as 
should be discovered to go about to betray them, promising withal to 
join with them on all occasions. At length they proclaimed open 
war against Philip. 

Demosthenes the orator (at that time the most eminent in politics 
and eloquence of all the Grecians) was the chief instrument that in- 
cited the Athenians to take uix>n them the defence of all Greece: 
but the city could not cure that desire of treason that infected many 
of the citizens; so many traitors there were at that time all over 
Greece. And therefore it is reported, that Philip having an earnest 
desire to gain that once strong and eminent city, and one of the 
inhabitants of the place telling him it could never be taken by force, 
he asked him whether it were not possible that gold might mount 
the walls; for he had learnt by experience, that those who could 
not be subdued by force, were easily overcome by gold. To this 
end he had, by means of his bribes, procured traitors in every city* 
and such as would receive his money, he called his friends and 
guests. And thus with evil communications he corrupted men's 
manners. 

After the taking of Olynthus, he celebrated Olympic games to the ^ •) 
gods, in commemoration of his victory, and offered most splendid 
sacrifices ; and in regard there were a vast number of people collected 
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together^ he set forth specious sports, and recreating plays, and invited 
a great number of strangers to bis feasts : and in the midst of hia 
cups would talk courteously and familiarly with them, and drink ta 
many, and reach over the cup to them with his own hands. To many 
he gave rich gifts, and made large and liberal promises to all, to the 
end that his kindness and generosity might be proclaimed abroad 
by them that had had experience. During the time of his feasting^ 
observing Satyrus the stage-player to look discontented, and knit hia 
brow, he asked him, why he only would not accept of the fruits of 
his bounty and generosity? To which he answered, that he would 
very willingly receive a certain gift from him; but he was afraid if 
he should ask it openly, he would deny him. Upon which the king 
began laughing, and bid iiim ask what he pleased, and he would freely 
bestow it upon him. Upon which he desired that two young maids^ 
in the flower of their age, the daughters of one that was bis host,| 
night be given to him from among the captives; whose liberties be 
craved not to mak^ any gain or advantage of them himself, but really 
to give them portions out of his own estate, and procure them bus* 
hands, and likewise to prevent their being injured by any unworthy 
attempt. The king so approved of this request^ that he not only 
forthwith ordered tire virgins to be delivered toSatyros without laD-r 
torn, but bestowed upon him, likewise,, many other skh gifts and 
firesents, as special marks of his favour and bounty ; so that many^ 
excited with the hope3 of reward, strove which should serve 
Philip most, and be the first that should betray their country into 
his hands* 

The nejct year Themistocles was archon at Athens, and Caius 
Cornelius and Marcus Popilius were Roman consuls ; at which time 
the Boeotians overran the country of the Phocians with depreda^ 
tions, and beat the enemy at Hyampolis, killing about seventy of 
them. But not long after, engaging with the Phocians in another 
battle, they were routed at Coronca, and lost many of their men. 
And whereas the PiiQcians were possessed of some small towns in 
BoBOtia, the Boeotians made an inroad upon them, and shamefully 
spoiled and destroyed all their standing corn; but in their retura 
were beaten. 

While tlicse things were transacting, Phalsecus, the general of the 
Phocians, being convicted of sacrilege, in converting the sacred 
treasure of the temple to his own use, was deprived pf his commis* 
slon, and three others were created in his place, viz. Democrates, 
Callias, and Sophanes, who managed the business and trial concern- 
ing the sacred treasures, at such time as the Phocians demanded aq 
aoc uuht of ihcm that had the disposing of it. The greatest fart of 
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the money was found to be intrusted in the hands of Philo; who 
Dot being able to give a clear account, was condemned $ add being 
put upon the rack by order df the generals^ he named many of his 
accomplices. At length, being tortured to the utmost extremity^ 
he died upon the fade, and thus came to an end worthy of his 
impiety. 

The robbers indeed restored the rest of the money tliat was Icft^ . S^ 
but they themselves were put to deaths as sacrilegious persons. Tlie 
first of the former generals, Philomelud, forbore to meddle with tfae 
sacred treasures; but his brother and successor Onomarchus con- 
verted much of those treasures to the use of the war. The ihicd 
general^ Phaylltts, brother of Onomarchus, while he executed that 
commajid, made use of many of the consecrated things of the tem- 
ple, for the paying off the foreign soldiers : for he melted down and 
coined into money the hundred and twenty golden tiles dedicated bjf 
Croesus, kiag of Lydia. In the same manner he dealt wilii the three 
hundred golden bowls, (or viols), every one weighing two minas;; 
and likewise the Hon and woman of gold, all which weighed tinrtjf 
talents of gold: so that all the gcAd, according to the value of silver^ 
would aoKmnt to four thousand talents. And, besides these^ there 
were things in silver, dedicated by Cnrsus, and others, carried nwaf 
hj all the generals, in tlieir several times, above the value of six 
thousand talents: so that the whole sum, both in gold and «ilver^ 
amounted to above ten thousand talents. 

Tlierc are some authors who say, that tliere was as much trea- C/ '/ 
sure sacrikgiously taken away, as Alexander afterwards found in 
the treasury of the Persians. Phalaecus, likewise, with the officers 
of the army^ went about to dig up the pavement of the temple, 
because some person had told him that a vast treasure of gold and 
silver lay under it : for confirmation of the truth of it, he brought 
in the testimony of that most anticnt and famous poet Hoaxer^ 
where be says thus : — 

Of aJi the gold in Pliccbus* marble fiine, 
IVhkh Pytho's rockjr treasuries contain. 

And just as the soldiers began to dig near to the tripod, a sudden 
earthquake terrified the Pliociaiis; so tiiat the gods seeming by such 
manifest token to threaten vengeance upon the sacriligeous persons, 
they desisted. But the first author of that impiety, Philo, (of 
whom we spoke before), in a short time after, felt the just vengeance 
of the deity. But notwithstanding the whole guilt of this impious i^ '/ 
sacrilege be imputed to the Phocians,' yet both the Athenians and 
Jjacedsemonians, who assisted the Phocians, were partners in the 
<>ffencc, for they had more nioney paid to them than was proportion- 
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able to the number of the soldiers which they sent : for indeed at that 
very time the Athenians carried it but impiously towards the oracle) 
for but a little before this robbery at Delphos, when Iphierates lay 
With the Beet before Corcyra^ and Dionysius, princeof Syracuse, had 
sent some statues of gold and ivory to Olympus and Delphos, he by 
chance intercepted the vessels which transported them ; and having 
now possession of the dedicated goods, sent to Athens to know how 
be must dispose of them; the Athenians bid him never acrapulously 
examine, or make inquiry after those things that were said to belong 
to the gods, but to consider how to provide for the maintaining of the 
army. In obedience to which decree of his country, he exposed 
the sacred ornaments of the gods to sale under the spean Upoa 
which the prince, being highly incensed against the Athenians, wrote 
lu them in this manner: 

Dionysius, to tie Senate and People of Athens. 

IT is not fit that I should say health to you, since ye have been so 
sacrilegious against the gods, both by sea and land| and, having 
intercepted the images which we had sent, in order to be devoted 
to the gods, you have converted them into money> and so have pro^ 
phaoely abused the mightiest of the gods, Apollo at Delphos, and 
Jupiter at Olympus. 

This affront against the gods the Athenians never hesitated at^ 
and yet they were accustomed to boast and glory, that the god 
Apollo was their ancestor. The Laeedsemonians also, though they 
were famous amongst all nations for the oracle of Delphos, and ia 
the most weighty affairs do consult there at this very day, yet they 
never scrupled to join in the sacrilege with these impious robbers of 
the temple. 

^ But now the Phocians, who had three towns strongly fortified ia 
Bceotia, made an Inroad into Bceotia, and, being joined by great 
numbers of mercenaries, wasted and spoiled the enemy's country; 

4 and, in several incursions and skirmishes, got the better, and so re- 
turned. The Boeotians therefore, being overpressed with the bur-* 
then of the war, and having lost many of their soldiers, and besides^ 
being in great want of money, sent ambassadors to Philip, to crave 
his assistance. Tliis was very welcome news to the king, to see 
that they were brought low, having long desired to have their Leuctra 
courage curbed and tamed: however, he sent them a great number 
of men, merely upon this account, lest he shoold be thought to be 
careless in the matter concerning the spoiling of the temple. Thea 
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the Phocians built a castle at a town called Abs^ near the temple of 
Apollo f at which time, being attacked by the Bceotians^ some of them 
presently fled, in disorder, to the neighbourfhg cities; others, to tiie 
namber of five hundred, got into the temple, and there perished. 
Many other things happened to the Pbocians at that time, as by a 

divine hand; but that which was most remarkable was this ^They ,5* 

that fled into the temple thought themselves safe under the care and 
protection of the gods; but it fell out quite contrary, for divine pro-* 
vidence brought condign punishment upon these sacrilegious persons* 
There were many straw beds round about the temple, and it happened 
that the fire left in the tents of those that fled caught hold of some of 
them; upon which, on a sudden, the flame so mounted that it con-* 
sumed the temple, with all those that fled into it: for, it seems, 
God would not spare these sacrilegious persons, notwithstanding all 
tJseir supplications. 3^4^/X 

Archias was tiien lord-chancellor ofAthens, and Marcus iBmilius ^ ^1 
and Titus Quinctius were invested with the consulship at Rome, 
wlien the Phocian war (which bad continued ten years) was ended in 
the following manner: — When both the Boeotians and Phocians 
were brought low with the continual fatigues of the war, the Pho- 
cians^ by their ambassadors, craved aid of the Lacedaemonians, who 
sent theiir a thousand hea\7-armed men, under the command of Ar- 
chidamus, the king of Sparta. In like manner the Boeotians prayed 
assistance from Philip; who thereupon, being joined by theThessa- 
lians, entered Locrls. with a great army, where, finding Phalsecus 
(restored again to his command) with a considerable body of merce- 
naries, be prepared to fight him. Phalsscus was then at NiciBa, who, 
finding himself not able to engage with Philip, sent ambassadors to 
hiin to treat. Thereupon a peace was concluded upon these condi- 
tions^^JThat Phalfiecus, with all those then with him, might march 
away whither they thought fit. Whereupon Phalaecus, (after ratifi- 
catioQ on both sides), without any further delay, departed with those 
forces he had with him, to the number of eight thousand, into Pelo- 
ponnesus: and the Phocians, now hopeless, gave up themselves into 
the power of Philip. 

The king having, without fighting, unexpectedly put an end to the 
Sacred War, joined in a senate with the Thessalians and Boeotians; 
in' which it was decreed — That the great council of the Amphic-* 
fyons should be assembled, to whose decision all matters should be 
wholly referred. 

By them afterwards it was decreed .«^That Philip and his posterity / 4 
should be received as members into the council of the Ampliictyons, 
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and should have the privilege of a double voice^ as tte Phociabs 
(whom he conqoered) had before: that the tvalh of ttree cities in 
Phocis should be demolished : and, that the Pbocians should ne^er 
after have any thing to do with the teibp1e> or be members of the 
. court of the Aiiyphictyons : thftt they should rtever be jpossessed of 
horse or artois^ until they hdd made restitution to the Oracle Of the 
' money they had sacrilegiously t^ken aw&y. Moreover, that the 

exiles of Phocis, and whoever they were that Were partn^s With thena 
in the sacrilege, should be accounted accursed, and driven out of 
fevery place. Likewbe, thW ktl the cities of the Phocians should be 
razed to the ground, and turned into villages, every one of them not 
to contain above fifty houses, and ndt to be less than 6ne furlong 
distant froin each other; yet that the Phocians should keep their 
lands, 'but should pay a ti'ibute to the oracle eVery yeii:r of ^ty 
talents, until they had paid the sum entered in the registers at the 
time when the sacrilege was committed: that Philip, with the 
Boeotians and Thcssalians, should set forth the Pythian games, lie- 
cause the Corinthians were partners hi the impiety with the Pho- 
cians: that the Amphictyo'ns, together with Philip, should break in 
. pieces, upon the rocks*, all the arms of the Phocians and mercenaries, 
and then burn the remains: and lastly, that they should deliver up 
all the horse. 

When they hid despatched this, Aiey made laws and orders for the 
restoring of the oracle to its former state, and all other matters re- 
lating to rdigion arid the public peace, and the advancinig of amity 
If and c6ncord amongst the Grecians. All these decrees of the 
Amphictyons Were allowed and confirmed by l^hilip. Who carried 
himself towards them with great respect in all things, and then 
marched back with \\\s army into Macedonia, and not only par- 
chased honour by his pi^tv and martial conduct, but made many ad- 

, r varices towards the future enlargement of his dominions: fbr he had 
long coveted to gain the sovereign command of all Greece, and to 
niake war upon the Persians, which indeed at length happened. 
But of these things we shall hereafter give a particular account in 
their due time. 

^1 ' Let us now, therefore, rettirn to what properly is an appendant, 
and, of course, annexed to the precedent history: yet we judge it 
our duty first to relate the judgments inflicted by the gods ujwn the 
sacrilegious robbers of the oracle; for vengeance overtook all of them 
in general, not only those who were the chief ringleaders, but even 
tl)crn that had the least hand in the sacrilege. 

, 2^ nillomelus, the fir^t and chief contriver of seizing the temple, by a 
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ceitftin fate of w&t was brought into $uc|i a strait^ as that he cast 
l^imself headlong from ilie top of ^ rock. 

His brother Qnooi^rphusi hi^yipg taken upoo hiip the command 
qf th^ b^oftle^s aod (]iscourag^4 ^ripy^ was afterwards^ with his 
Pbociams amd mercenari^Sj totally rputed ii^ lli^ssaly^ apd be himself 
til^il 9i|d crucified, 

Phfiyllt|s, the third, who spoiled the oracl^ of the greatest part of 
its sacred Ueasi^re^, (hat be might not altogether escape punishment^ 
wasted away by a )ipgering disease*'. 

Pb^lfBcus, the last of them, having robhed the temple of all that 
W99 lefti w^nderef] p|) and dpwn in gre^t terror, and in divexs hazards 
aqd trwhle^, for a long tifue tflgetber ; pot in apy favour to him more 
tb«n the rest of his copfedic^rates in wickednessi but that he might be 
UlPger tprm^oted> and that the vengeance executed might be more 
remarkable to all wherever he went. After his flight, whereby he 
^9Cf|pe4 being a prii^oner^ at ^be Qrst be remained, with his merce- 
Aarie#, a^bout Peloponnesus, ^pd maiptgined his soldiers with the 
joppey h^ had sacrilegiously got ipto bis hands from the temple. 
Aft^rwfff^a hfi hired 9op)e great tii^nsport-ships at Corinth, and, hav- 
ii|g foi|r oUier spiail vessels of his own, he prepared for a voyage 
iatp (t^ly and Sieily, hoping either tp possess himself qf some city in 
thns^ paiitSj or that he aJ^d bis men might be employed by some or 
other as mercenaries. 

There w^B at that time a war broken out between the Lucanians 
ai|d T^ent^ne^. |ie pretended to the soldiers that went along with 
him, that be was sent for by the Sicilians and Italians; but, when he / O 
cwM^ i<^<o ^^ op^Q ^^^f ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ soldiers who were on hoard in 
the largest vessel, with Phalsec^s, discoursed among themselves, and 
iiecl^red their suspicions one to another — ^lE'hat it was but a pretence, 
;ind the^ wne b^d sent for them: for the/ saw no commanders go 
along with hm, who were sent from any that desired their assist- 
aiKce; and tbey perceived that the voyage undertaken was long and 
tedious^ f nd full of hazarcjls : and therefore, concluding that Pholaecus ' 

waa DO longer to he credited, (dreading the ej^pedition beyond sea), 
they conspired, especially the officers of the mercenaries, and, with 
their drawn swords, so threatened both Phaliecus and the pilot, tlrnt 
they QO^pelled the^n to tack abovt, and return: the like being done 
in the other ^hips, they all came back, and arrived in Peloponnesus ; 
and, being ];ei)dezvoused at Malea, a promontory of I^conia, they 
therefouqd the Gnossian ambassadors j,wiio accidentally were co nie 
hither ;l.o list /sQW/e .foreign.soldiers. After some discovise had p^ss^d 

* A coosuniptlon. 
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between them and Phaliecus^ and the other officers, the pay in hand 
was so large, that all of them sailed away with the ambassadors to 
Crete; and, having]landed,at Gnossus*, they presently took the city 
Lyctus at the first assault. Bat unexpected assistance came in sud* 
denly to theexpulsed Lyctians: for the Tarentines being at that time 
engaged in a war with the Lucanians, sent ambassadors to the Lacc^ 
damonians, from whom they were descended, to supply them with 
auxiliaries; upon which the Spartans, upon the account of their 
kindred, were ready to assist them; and to that end had both sand 
and bnd forces ready, under the conimand of Archidamus the king 
of Sparta. And being now ready to set sail for Italy, at that very 
time came some from the Lyctians, earnestly desiring that they would 
help them iu the first place. The Lacedemonians agreed to it, and 
passed over to Crete, where they routed Phalftcus and his meroeoa- 
ries, and recovered the country for the Lyctians. 

Then Archidamus made for Italy, and there Assisted the Tarett* 
tines, and was killed in fight, behaving himself with great ^valoar 
and resolution. He was an excellent commander, and of good re- 
putation in other respects; but ill spoken of, by reason of his join- 
ing with the Phocians, as the principal promoter and author of the 
seizing of the temple and city of Delphos. He was king of Laee-^ 
daemon three-and-twenty years^ and his son Agis succeeded him, and 
continued fifteen years. 

Afterwards all the mercenaries under Archidamus, and who were 
concerned in the robbing of the oracle, were killed by the Lucani-* 
ans. But Phalascus being driven out of Lyctus, besieged Sidoni^; 
and while he was preparing his engines to batter the \(*nUs, and mak- 
ing his approaches to the city, the engines were set on fire, and con- 
sumed by a thunderbolt from heaven, and a great number of the sol- 
diers who endeavoured to save them, were consumed by fire from 
heaven, amongst whom was Phalaecus himself: though there be some 
who report, that he was run through the body by one of his own soU 
diers whom he had provoked. Those soldiers that were left, were 
hired by tl>e Elian exiles, and transported into Peloponnesus, who 
assisted them against their own countrymen. But the Arcadians^ 
who assisted the Elians, routed them, and killed a great number o£ 
the mercenaries, and took four thousand prisoners; which the Ar- 
cadians and Elians divided amongst tliemselves; and the Arcadians 
sold those under the spear that fell to their share: but the E/tians put 
•all theirs to the sword, for their impiety in robbing of the oracle. 
And in this manner all the sacrilegious robbers, and those that too|( 

* Or CnofUff a city in Crete. Lyotos, another citj io Crete. t A titj of Crete. 
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part with thetiii met dae punisliment for their wickedness. Lilce* 
wise the most famous cities that shared with them in their impiety, 
being afterwards conttuered by Antipater, lost both tlieir authority 
and liberty at once. Moreover, the wives of the most prlncipsd. ^ ^ 
men of Pbocis, who had decked themselves with necklaces of goU 
rohbed tiom Ddphos, met with the deserved punishment of thdr 
impiety. For, one that wore the chain of Helen, turning whore^ 
stained all the glory of her beauty by prostituting herself to every 
filthy wretch. Another who adorned herself with tlie o'maments of 
Sriphyle, in a fury of madness and rage, had her house set on fii« 
by her eldest son, and ^he and her habitation consumed together. 
In Ais manner (as we said before) those that dared thus to despise 
aod contemn the deity, were overtaken by divine vengeanee. On #3 
the contrary, Philip, who appeared m defence of the oracle, ever 
prospering from that tinie, for his piety, was at last declared su- 
preme governor of all Greece, and gained the largest kingdom ia 
Sorope. And now, having given an account of the Sacred War, 
mo far forth as we judged necessary, we shall return to things of ano- 
ther nature. 

In Kcily, the Syracusans, labouring under intestine seditions, and / ^ 
enslaved under the tyranny of many that lorded over them, sent am- 
bassadors to Corinth, to desire that a general should be despatched to 
them, who might take charge of the city, and give a check to the 
ambition of such as sought to tyrannise. Upon which, it seemed 
very just and reasonable to the Corinthians to help those who were 
origioally descended from them; and therefore they decreed to 
send them Timoleon, the son of Timodemus, who was accounted 
the most valiant and expert commander among them; in shorty 
he was a person every way virtuous : but there was one thing re- 
flaarkable happened to him, which much forwarded his being chosen 
general. 

Timophanes, his brother, the richest and most daring man among 
the Corinthians, had some tijne before given evident signs of his 
ambitloo to aspire to the sovereignty. For, about that time, having 
armed and got together^a company of lewd fellows, and such as were 
iu debt, and needy, he went up and down the market-place, seeming 
not to have the least thoughts of the principality, but in truth acting 
in the mean time as an absolute tyrant* But Timoleon, who abhorred 
l&onarchy, at the first advised his brother to forbear, and lay aside 
9uch projects and designs: but he, being not only regardless of what 
was said to him, but rather growing every day more audacious and 
peremptory, Timoleon, ^because he could not work upon him by 
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words, killed hioi in the market-place, Upoo wbi<^h % gcef(t Uiipttit 
was raised, and the citizens, upoD the comoMSsioa of so horrid m 
act^ roDoiog in and flocking togelfaer, th^ qiat^r c«me to a faotiw 
nod sedition in the city : for soine declare, th^i TimoleG^Qj vho b^d 
imbdriied bis hands in the blood of a citizen^ should und^qp t)if 
pupishment due to bis o&oce by the law; but ptheis w<MOf f 
contrary opinion^ and said, that be deserved rather to b^ opmpMod^f 
as oqe that had despatched a tyrant out of th^ way* 

A senate therefore was called, and the matter brought h^tosr^ t\^ 
eowrt, where bis enemies mosf bitterly iuyeighfd agiMIIsi bias; bot 
those who were more moderate ^od bvourable, copsuUad tqgetbier to 
preserve him. And, while the business leqaained in debate, pot y^t 
decided, the am))assadors from Syracuse mxi^j andi iq^partiPg tbcar 
embassy to the court, they very seasonably desired a general to b^ 
sent them: upon which the senate determined to s^n^TifvoleoQ^ 
imd, that he might tbe better behave himself, a most s^raoge pior 
posal was offered himi ^ choose as he pleas^: tor fbey iH him 
know«^That^ if be carried himself well fowar^s the SyrfM?iiS48S ia 
his command, then they would judge him to be one that .bad kUM m 
tyrant; but, if be were covetous and oppressive^ be ^Qu)d be 4^a- 
demned as a murderer of his brother. 

Timoleon therefore, not so much out of fear of wbat was titreateped 
by the senate, as excited by the principles of his own i^o^te yirtx^ 
xnanaged afiairs in Sicily with great honour and rfppMtio^ to him- 
self| and advantage to tlie Sicilians. For he subdued Urn Qartb^gw 
niaos, rebuilt the Grecian cities which were destroyed by the birba** 
rians, and restored all Sicily to it$ liberty. L^^Uyj having gaiAed 
Syracuse, aod the Greek desoUted cities, he fillefl jtbc^ fM with ijir 
habitants, and made them very populous. But we shuU treat of tbese 
matters in their proper pUce^ and come to tibiit part wjiicb jls cg]^]Q^ 
to the history. 
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CHAP. XI. 

i^bnUeon^s expediiim into Sicily. The Carthaginian army in 
Sicify. Dionysius returns into Syracuse: is beaten by Hicetae.^ 
JBtcetas gains Syracuse. Timolean*s esagte from JRkegium. 
Jbnoiecn routs Hicetasy and gains Syracuse. Philip invades 
the Ilfyriana. Dionysius expelied. Timoleon makes good heiesi. 
PMKp invades Thrace. 

NOW EJtrbuIus was chief magistrate at Athens^ and Marcus Fabrns / / 
and Serulius Sulpitrus were consuls at Rome. At this time Tlmp- ^ ^ 
Icon the Corinthian, ad\'anced by the Syracusans to the soverergtl 
command of all their forces, prepared for his Voyage into Sicily^ and 
loosed from Corintli with four gallies, njanned with seven hundred 
mercenaries, and attended with three skiffs. In his passage he was 
joined by three vessels more from the Leucadians and Corcyrians^ 
and so with ten sail pa<;^ed over the Ionian sea. In this voyage ad 
unusual and remarkable thing happened to Timoleon, the providence 
of the gods seeming to favour his undertaking, and thereby to point 
otit the future fame and glory of his actions. For, all the night, 
k light like a burning torch in the heavens went before him, till th^ 
fleet came to the coasts of Italy : for he was before told at Corinth, 
by the priests of Geres and Proserpina, that in the night the goddesses 
appeared to thehi, and told them, that the^ would sail along with 
Timoleon to the island that was peculiarly consecrated to them. 
iTimoleon therefore, and all those with hiin, were very cheerful, un- 
der the apprehension that the gods favoured their enterprise; and 
thereupon Timoleon dedicated one of the best of his ships to the 
goddesses, and ordered that it should be called the Sacred Ship* of 
Ceres and Proserpina. And now, when the fleet came safe as far as 
Metapontum in Italy, there arrived a galley which had the Carthagi- 
iiian ambassadors on board, who, upon a conference with Timo« 
Icon, charged him, upon his peril, not to begin any war, or so much 
as to set his foot upon Sicily. But he, being encouraged by them of 
Rhegium, who promised to join with him, departed with all haste 
from Metapontum, designing by his speed to prevent the report of 
his coming: for he was in great fear lest the Carthaginians, who were 
much stronger at sea, should block up his passage Into Sicily. There- 
fore he made off with all speed to Rhegium. 

* Or called Ceres and Prostrpiua. 
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The CarthagiDians, having a little before received, intelligenee thail 
m great war was likely to break oat througli all Sicily, carried theiD~ 
selves with all civility towards the confederate cities; and, putting 
an end to all quarrels, entered into leagues of amity and friendship 
with the princes of the bland, especially with Hicetas, general of 
theSyracusans, who was the most potent. At lesgth the Cardng^ 
Bians, having raised a great number of forces both by sea and land> 
transported them into Sicily, under the command of Hanno, their 
geoeral. They had with them a hundred and fifty sail of long ships, 
a land-army of fifty thousand men, three hundred chariots, and two 
thousand carts or carriages, drawn by two horses each; and^ besides 
these, a great number of arms of* all sorts, and engines of battery^ 
and an infinite store of com, provision, and all other things necessary 
Jbr war* The first city they attacked was Entella; and, having 
wasted and spoiled the lands round about^ they shut up the inhahi* 
tants by a close siege. The Campanians possessed the city at that 
tune, and^ being terrified at the multitude of their enemies^ sent finr 
aid to the other cities, who hated the Carthaginians; but none of 
them came in to their assistance, except those of Galena, who sent 
ihem a thousand armed men, who were intercepted by the Cartha* 
ginians, and every man cut off. The Campanians, who inhabited 
j£tna, at first prepared to help them of Eotella, upon the account 
of their consanguinity ; but, hear! ng of the slaughter of the Galerians^ 
they judged it more adviseable to sit still. Dionysius at that time 
Lad regained his former sovereignty over the Syracusans. Hicetas 
therefore led a great army thither, and encamped at Olympus, forti^ 
fying himself with a breast-work and a trench, and drew up against 
Dionysius, then acting as a tyrant in the city. But he protracted 
the siege for some time, through want of provbion, and marched 
away to Leontium, from whence he first moved. ' But Dionysius 
pursued him, and fell upon bis rear, which occasioned the whole 
army to engage. For Hicetas wheeled about, fought, and routed 
him, killing three thousand of his mercenaries upon the spot^ and 
putting the rest to flight; and he pursued them so hotly, that he fell 
pell-mell with him into the city, and so {xissessed himself of the 
whole city of Syracuse, except the Island. And thus went matters 
between Hicetas and Dionysius at this time. 

But Timoleou, arriving at Rhegium the third day after the taking 
Of Syracuse, lay with his fleet in the port next to the city. At that 
time came Into the port twenty Carthaginian gallies. The Rhegiansj 
favouring Timoleon, called an assembly, and proposed terms of 
compounding matters : so that the Carthaginians, supposing Timo^ 
kon would be persuaded to return home, were not careful to place 
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sufficient guards: Timoleon therefore himself (not giving the least 
ground to suspect his fliglit) kept close to the court, but ordered, 
that nine of his ships should set sail, and make away with all the 
haste they could. In the mean time, while the thoughts of the Car- 
thaginians were intent upon the speeches of the Rhegians, which 
were lengthened out purposely and by design, Tirooleon privately 
withdrew himself, and made to the ship that was left; and, hoisting 
sail, he thus escaped. The Carthaginians, thus deluded, endea- 
voured to pursue him; but, because he had got too far off, and night 
approached, Timoleon, with his whole fleet, arrived safe at Tauro- 
minium. Andromachus, the prince of that city, (who always was a 
friend to the Syracusans), courteously received the refugees, and was 
greatly serviceable to them in their avoiding of the pursuers. Hicetas 
afterwards, with an army of five thousand men, came against Adranum, 
and encamped near the city. But Timoleon, drawing some regi* 
ments out of Taurominium, marched from thence, having with him 
at the most but a thousand men. And, going out of the town in the 
twilight, he reached Adranum the next day: there he fell upoa 
the Hicetians at the very time they happened to be at meat, and 
broke in upon their camp, and killed three hundred, and took six 
hundred prisoners, and possessed himself of all the camp. To this 
stratagem he added another: for he made straight away with all speed 
to Syracuse, and, despatching his march with great activity, he broke 
into the city on a sudden, having, by the swiftness of his march, ar- 
rived there before those that fled. And these were the transactions 
of this year, 

Lycisco ei^ecuted the office of archon at Athens, and Marcus Va- q Q 
lerius, and Marcus Popilius, were created Roman consuls, when the 
hundred and ninth Olympiad was celebrated, wherein Arbtolocus 
the Athenian won the course. This was likewise the first time 
that the Romans entered into a league with the Carthaginians. In 
Caria, Idrieus, prince of the Carians, died, after he had reigned seven 
years, whom Ada (both bis wife and sister) succeeded, and governed 
four years. 

In Sicily, Timoleon, being strengthened, with the confederacy of 
them of Adranum and Tyndaris, greatly increased his army. In the 
mean time there was gr^at confusion in Syracuse, because Diony-* 
fiius had got possession of the Island, Hicetas held the Achradina 
and the new city, and Timoleon the rest of the city; and lastly, the 
Carthaginians had entered the great harbour with a fleet of an hun-< 
dred and fifty sail, and lay near encamped with an army of fifty 
thousand men. And now Timoleon was in great perplexity, being 
environed by so many enemies, when oa a suddeu the tables were 
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turned. Firsts Marcus, prince of Catana, with a great army, came 
in to the assistance of Timoleon. Afterwards many of the forts and 
castles (out of a love of liberty) sided with him. And presently the 
Corinthians sent ten gallies full of soldiers, and pay for them, to 
Syracuse. 

By these supplies Timoleon took heart, and the Carthaginians were 
so discouraged and affrighted, that they very imprudently sailed out 
of the harbour, and drew off their whole army, and marched away iota 
their own territories. Hicetas being thus stripped of all assistance, 
Timoleon, now stronger than the citizens, possessed himself of alt 
Syracuse. Presently after he received Messana (which had sided with 
the Carthaginians) into his protection. And this was the state of 
Sicily at that time. 

a7 In Macedonia, Philip, who bore an hereditary hatred against the 

Illyrians, and had with them an everlasting controversy, invaded their 
country with a powerful army, and wasted and spoiled their lands^ 
and, after the taking of many towns, returned with rich booty into 

^P Macedonia. Afterwards, making an expedition into Thessaly, he 
drove all the tyrants out of the cities, and, by this means, gained 
the hearts of the Thessalians : for, by gaining them to be his allies, 
lie hoped easily to procure an interest In all Greece; and, by the 
issue, it appeared so afterwards : for the bordering Grecians presently, 
in imitation of the Thessalians, very readily entered into a league 
with Philip. 

V/) Pythodorus was now lord-chancellor of Athens, and Caius Plan* 

' tius, and Titus Manlius, executed tlie consular dignity at Rome. 

At this time Dionysius, being brought into great extremity of dan- 
ger, and in a terrible fright, was wrought upon by Timoleon to sur- 
render the castle, and, upon condition of abdicating the govern- 
ment, had liberty safely to depart to Peloponnesus, with all his goods 
and moveables. 

And thus he, through sloth and cowardice, lost this so eminent 
and famous a principality, bound fast (as they used to term it) with 
nn adamant, and spent the rest of his days in a poor and mean con- 
dition^; whose change of fortune, and course of life, exhibit a clear 
example to those who, like fools, boast in the times of prosperity : 
for he, who a little before had four hundred gallies at command, not 
long after, in a small skiff, was conveyed to Corinth, and became a 
spectacle, to admiration, of a wonderful change. Timoleon, having 
possessed himself of the Island and castles lately held by Dionysius^ 
demolished all the forts and palaces of the tyrant throughout the island^ 

* It \$ aid, he kept a priyate school at CorixUh till be ivas rcrjr old,*^ fust. lib. tl. 
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aod freed all the towns from the garrisons; and he continually em- 
ployed himself in framing of laws, and instituted such as were most 
proper for the administration of the deniocracy: and, in his making 
such as related to private contracts, he had a special regard to equality 
and mutual recompence. Moreover, he appointed a chief magis- 
trate to be yearly chosen, whom the Syracusans call the Amphipolus* 
of Jupiter Olympus; and the first Amphipolus was Callimenes. From 
hence arose the custom amongst the Syracusans of noting thefa* years 
by the respective governments of these magistrates, which continues 
to this very time of writing this history, and, though the frame of 
the government be now changed : for, since the Romans imparted the 
laws of their city to the Siciliaxfs, the office of the Amphipolus 
lias still continued, being now grown old, and having been executed 
above three hundred years. And thus stood the afiairs of Sifrily at 
that time« 

In Macedonia, Philip, having persuaded all the Greek cities in 
Thrace to concord amongst themselves, made an expedition against 
the Thracians. For Cersoblcptes, the Thracian king, was continually 
destroying the Greek cities in the Hellespont, and harassing and 
spoiling the country. Therefore Philip, to put a check to the designs 
and progress of the barbarians, invaded them with a great army, and 
was so victorious, that he forced them to pay a tenth, as a tribute, to 
the kingdom of Macedonia. And, by building strong towns in con- 
venient places, he curbed the insolence of the Thracians. The Greek 
cities therefore, being freed from their fears, with great eagerness 
entered into a league of confederacy with Philip. 

As to writers, Theopompus of Chios composed an history of tlie 
acts of Philip, in three books, in which are interwoven the affairs of 
Sicily: for,beginnicig with the sovereignty of Dionysius the elder, he 
comprehended an account of the transactions of fifty years, and ended 
with the expulsion of Dionysius the younger. These three books ar« 
from the forty-first to the forty-thu-d year of the fifty years. 

* Strvantpf Jupiter OIjriBpus. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Snttf ojtis ofTimolean in Sicily, The preparations o/ the Cartha^ 
ginians against T^moleon. IHie remarkable siege ofPerinthur 
by Philip. Pesodorus expds his brother Adam from theprinci^ 
paKiy in Carta. Byzantium besieged by PhUip^ 

WHEN the chief magistracy of Athens was in the hands of Sosi^ 
genes ; and Marcus Valerius^ and Marcus Publius, executed the office 
of consuls at Rome^ Arybas^ king of the Molossians^ died^ after he 
had reigned ten years, leaving the kingdom to his son iEacidas, the 
father of Pyrrhus ; but, by the help of Philip of Macedon, Alexander^ 
the brother of Olympias, succeeded Arybas. 

In Sicily, Tioioleon inarched against the Leontines, (to whom 
Hicetas had joined himself^ with a great armyy and in the first plate 
besieged the new city (as it was called). But the garrison being 
rery strong, they easily repulsed the assailants > and thereupon he 
raised the siege, without effecting any thing. Then he made for 
Engyum, (at that time under the tyranny of Leptines)^ and plied it 
with continual assaults, being very earnest and intent to set them free, 
by' the expulsion of Leptines. 

While Timoleon was thus employed^ Hicetas mardied awa/from 
Leontium with all his forces, and besieged Syracuse } but^ having 
lost there a great part of bis army, he liastened back lo Leontium* 
Timoleon at length so terrified Leptines, that, under the terms of 
safe conduct, he was sent away to Peloponnesus; and, hf these ba- 
nishments, Timoleon exi)osed to the Grecians the trophies of his 
victory over the tyrants. And forasmuch as Apolloniadcs was like* 
wise under the power of Leptines, he received theApolkmians into his 
protection, and restored them, as well as the Engyana, to their liberty. 
But being in great want of money^ so that he knew not how to pay 
the soldiers, he ordered a thousand armed men, commanded by ex- 
pert officers, to make incursions into the Carthaginian territories. 
These harassed the country far and near, and got together abundance 
of rich plunder and spoil, and brought it to Timoleon, who exposed 
all to public sale^ and raised a vast sum of money^ whereby he paid 
the soldiers for a long time beforehand. Presently after^ he pos- 
sessed hin^self of Entella, and put to death fifteen of the citizens, 
wlio adhered to the Carthaginians, and restored the rest to their 
liberty* Timoleon growing every day in reputation for his valour 
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and conduct^ all the Greek cities throughout Sicily readily submkted to 
him^ and he as readily set them at Uberty to govern by tl>eir own lawi. 
Many cities likewise of tlieSicani^ Sicilians, and other countries suIh 
jecttothe Carthaginians, sent presently their aitibassadcirs to hia^ia 
order to be received nito a league, and to be his confederates. 

But the senate and people of Carthage perceiving that their offi* 
cers were sluggish and inactive in the management of tlie war, de- 
termined to send over others with a considerable additional force; 
and to that end, with all despatch, they raised out of their owndty;^ 
and from among the Africans, all such as they judged able to bear 
arms for this expedition. And besides, they took care to be pro* 
▼ided with a sufficient stock of money, and listed mercenariea outdf 
Spain, Gaul, and Liguria*. They fitted out likewise a great navy^ 
both of long ships and others, for carrying provision, and in all other 
respects were so careful and diligent, that nothing was wanting that 
was necessary. 

At the time when Nicomachus was chief magistrate at AthenSj 
and Caios Martins, and Titus Manlius Torquatus, were Roman con- 
suls, Phocion the Athenian subdued and expelled Clitarchus priooe 
of Eretria, whom Philip liad set over that city. 

In Caria, Pexodorusfy the younger brother, expelled Adam out 
of the principality, and reigned five years, to the time of Alezao^ 
dor's expedition into Asia. But the power of Philip still increasing, 
lie marched with an army against Perinthust,wluch favoured the A- 
thenians, and much obstructed him in his designs. He pushed oa 
the siege therefore with all eagerness, and to that end incessantly 
lettered the walls with his engines, from time to time relieving those 
that were tired with fresh men: he made likewise approaches with 
towers four scOre cubits high, mounting much above the walls, where- 
by be greatly annoyed the besieged, being so high above them: he so 
plied them likewise with his battering rams, and undermined the 
foundations of tlie walls to that degree, that a great part of them 
tumbled down. But the Periuthians defended themselves with tiiac 
Talour, that they speedily raised up a new wall ; upon which there were 
aach disputes and fighting, the one to gain, and the other to defend 
the wall, that it was to be admired. 

In the mean time, while they were thus eagerly contending on 
both sides, Philip being well furnished with shot, mightily galled them 
upon the wall. But the Perinthians, though they lost many men 
every day, were reinforced with supplies of men, darts, and shot, 
from Byzantium; so that thereby becoming of equal force with the 

* In lulj, DOW the itraits of Genoa. t Pisodiirui. 

% A ciijf in £ubtiia« noir Nrgropont. 
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enemy, they took courage, and valiantly stood to it for the preserva- 
tion of their country. 

however, the king remitted nothing of his former heat and dili- 
gence ; and dividing his army into several battalions, girt the city 
Tound, and relieving his men by turns, assaulted the walls continu- 
ally night and day. He had an army of thirty thousand men, and 
a vast multitude of darts and engines^ both for battery and other 
■y ^ purposes; so that the besieged were very sorely pressed. The siege 
having now continued long, and many of the townsmen killed and 
wounded, and provisions growing scanty, the town was on the point 
of being surrendered; when fortune favouring the distressed, hand- 
ed to them an unexpected deliverance. For the growing power of 
the king being noised abroad throughout Asia, the king of Persia^ 
-who now began to suspect the greatness of Philip, commanded by 
lis letters the lords lieutenants of the sea-coasts tu assist the Perin- 
thiahs with what forces they could. Upon which, they all unani- 
mously sent to Perinthus a great number of mercenary soldiers^ 
plenty of coin,, sufficient provisions, weapons^ and all other things 
necessary for war. The Byzantians likewise sent thither a com- 
mander, and the best of their soldiers. The forces now equal on 
both sides, and the war revived^ there was now again so sharp an en- 
counter, both to gain and defend the city, as that none could possibly 
exceed; for Philip, by the continual battering of the rams, brought 
down part of the wall, and by his shot forced the besieged from the 
bulwarks, so that he made bis way, with a strong body of men^ 
through the ruins of the wall, and scaled the bulwarks that were be- 
> fore cleared of them that should have defended them. The matter 
being disputed hand to hand at the sword's point, death and wounds 
followed, inasmuch as the rewards of victory put life into the valour 
of both parties ; for the Macedonians being assured they should have 
the plunder of a rich city, and likewise be honourably rewarded by 
Philip, were resolved valiantly to undergo all hardships whatsoever. 
The besieged, on the other hand, having as it were before their eyes 
the miseries attending a place taken by storm, with generous and 
undaunted resolution shunned nothing of hazard for their own pre- 
servation, and that of their country. The situation of the place con* 
tributed much all along to the besieged for baffling of the enemy : 
for Perinthus i3 situated on the sea-side, upon a rising neck of land^ 
in a peninsula stretched out a furlong in length: the houses are close 
together, and very high ; for one stands above another, according to 
the ascent of the hill; and the form of the city represents, as it were^ 
a theatre. And therefore, though a large breach had been made in 
the walls, yet they within were but little prejudiced thereby; for the 
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^rait and narrow passages being barricadoed ^ the higher houses were 
io stead, and as advantageous as a wall. Philip therefore having 
gained the wall, after much toil and hazard, found another far 
stronger^ made by the situation of the houses: and besides all these 
disadvantages, he saw that every thing necessary for war was readily^ 
and in great abundance, sent to them from Byzantium ; therefore 
he divided his army into two bodies] the one half he left with the 
best of his commanders to carry on the siege, and with the rest he 
marches speedily away to Byzantium, and lays close siege to it on a 
sudden. Upon which the townsmen were put into great fear and 
perplexity, having before sent away their soldiers, arms, and other 
things necessary for war, to the Perinthians. Tliese were the things 
done at Perinthus and Byzantium at that time. Here Ephorus, one 
of the writers, ends his history with the siege of Perinthus. In his 
memoirs he comprehends the 'dfiairs both of the Greeks and barba- 
rians, from the ruturn of the Heraclid®*, for the space pf almost 
seven hundred and fifty years ; and divides his history into thirty boolcs^ 
to every one of which he adjoins a preface. Diyllus, the Athenian, 
continues this history of Ephorus, treating of the actions of the Gre« 
cians and barbarians to the death of Philip, 



CHAP, XIIL 

The jslihenians aid Byzantium. Philip raises the siege. Tfie 
'Carthaginians transport forces into Sicily, The remarkable 
victory of Timoleon over the Carthaginians, The acts of Ti-- 
nwleon in Sicily. The works of Hiero in Sicily. 

WHEN Theophrastus was lord chancellor at Athens^ and Marcus 
Valerius, and Aulus Cornelius Komau consuls, the hundred and tenth 
olympiad began, in which Auticles the Athenian was victor. Philip 
then besieging Byzantium, the Athenians judging he had broken the 
peace they had made with him, forthwith fitted out a great fleet a- 
gainst him in aid of the Byzantines; whose example (hose of Chios, 
Coos, and Rhodes^ and other Grecians followed, and sent auxiliaries 
to the same i)lace. Whereupon, Philip being startled at the forces of 
the Grecians, raised both his sieges, and made peace with the Athe* 
nians and the rest of the Grecians that were in arms against him. 

* This retarn was about the time the ark was taken b^ the Fhilistioesj eight j jcari 
after the ruin of Troy, 
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Id the mean time, the CarthagiaiaDs, after their great preparations, 
transport their forces ioto Sicily, which with those that were before 
nt the island; amounted to seventy thousand foot; and horse, chariots, 
mod wag^^ons, no fewer than ten thousand. They had also a navy of 
two hundred men of war, and above a thousand transport shifts for 
the conveying of horses, arms, and provisions. Timoleon, though 
iic was informed of this great preparation, yet was not at all affr^ht* 
cd with the barbarians, though his army was bttt small. He was at 
this time engaged still in war with Hicetas, but at length agreed the 
Batter, and, by the accession of his forces, greatly increased bis army. 

^^ And nOw he judged it most for his advantage to transfer the war with 
the Carthaginians into their own territory; by this means to preserve 
the country of his confederates, and, on the other side, by waste and 
spoil, to weaken the enemy : to this end, he forthwith mustered his 
army, consisting of Syracusans, mercenaries, and other confederates; 
and, in a general assembly, by a pithy oration, advised them to be 
courageous, for tliat all now lay at stake : which was received with 
general acclamation, and all pressed him without delay to be led forth 
against the enemy. Whereupon he advanced, not haviag with him 
above twelve thousand men: but as soon as he came into the con* 
iioes of Agrigentum, there arose' a sadden mutiny in his camp; for 
a mereenary soldier called Thrasius, a bold and impadeat fellow, 
none exceeding him in that respect, (lately a compauioo of those 
Fhocians wlio robbed the temple of Delphos), committed a fact 
agreeable to his former villanies : for whereas most of them wlio hadl 
a hand in that sacrilege were overtaken by divine vengeance, (as be« 
fore related), this fellow only seemed to have escaped; and at that 
time endeavoured to persuade the mercenaries to a defection : for he 

' bawled it out — ^That Timoleon was crazed and distracted, and that 

' be was leading the soldiers to certain and unavoidable destruction: 

the numl^er of the Carthaginian army (lie said) was six tinx's more 
than they; and so well furnished with all things necessary for war, 
that none could compare with them; and yet he assured them of 
victory, playing away the lives of the soldiers, as it were, at dice, be- 
cause he was not able to pay them their arrears, which had been ad* 
vanciugfor a long time together : he persuaded them therefore to 
return to Syracuse, and demand their pay, and not follow Timoleoo 
in that desperate expedition. 

'y O This discourse was not unpleasant to the mercenaries; and while 
they were just ready to revolt, Timoleon, by entreaties and large pro- 
mises, at length prevailed and put an end to the mutiny. However, 
a thousand men followed Thrasius, whose punishment wns deferred 
for the present. And in the mean time Timoleon wrote to his friends 
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at Syracuse tp receife the deserters aoarteouslyi and pay the tner* 
ceoaries their wages ; and so by this means he altogether extinguish* 
ed the fire of sedition; but excluded those obstinate mutineers from 
the glory of a famous victory. 

la the mean time, having with- fair words reduced the rest to their 
former obedience, he marched towards the enemy, who lay encamp* 
ed not for off. Then he called the army together, and encouraged 
them to the battle, by setting forth and aggravating the sloth a^d' 
cowardice of the Carthaginians, and putting them in mind of the 
SQceesses of Gelon. And when all with one Voice cried o«t for 
fighting without delay with the barbarians, at that very time passed 
by some caniage-hprses laden with bundles of parsley to strew in the 
tents. Hmoleon thereupon declared, that it was an omen of victory; 
for, (as he said), the crown at the Isthmian .games* was made up of 
the same barb. Hereupon, the soldiers, by the command of Timo- 
lean, made themselves crowns of parsley; and with these round their 
heads, witlt great joy, marched against the enemy, as if the gods had 
assured them of certain victory; as by the issue it appeared to be : * 
for beyond all expectation they overcame their adversaries, not only 
fay their own valour, bat by the spepial help and assistance of tlie 
gods. For Timoleon, n^th a well-appointed body of men, marched 
down from the tops of certain hills to the river; and upon a sudden, 
being himself in the middle of the battle, attacked ten thousand of 
the barbafiaos that were but newly passed over. Upon which, there 
was a very sharp engagement, in which the valour and activity of the 
Greeks so far prevailed) that a mighty slaughter was made among 
the barbarians. WhiUt those that first passed over took to their heels 
and fled, the whole Carthaginian army came over the river in order 
to repair their loss. Hereupon the battle was renewed; and while ^/} 
the Carthaginians were with their multitude hemming in the Gre- 
cians round, on a sudden, there arose such a violent storm of hail, 
thander^and lightning, with a raging tempest of furious winds, which 
beat upon the hacks of the Grecians, but fell foul upon the faces of 
the barbarians: so thatTlaioleoD^ army with ease endured this tem- 
pestuous shock; but theCarthaginians, not able to bear tlie pressure 
of no many adversaries, being at the same time hewn down by the 
Grecians, quitted the field and fled : and the whole body made to tho 
river, where both foot, horse, and chariots, were in such confusion 
mixed one amongst anotIier,and trodden under foot one by another, 
and pierced through their bodies by one another's swords and spears, 
that a miserable slaughter was made without any possibility of re- 

* Gaiactm honour of Neptii&e» celebrated wttj Iftfa jrear, in the Istbmut nesf 
Corinth. 
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lief; Othere bong forced mfaaips into the river by the enieiny's horse, 
and pursued closest their backs, after receivingmany wounds, there 
perished. And many, though they were never touched by the enemy's 
swords, yet, through fear, and the throng and difficulties of passage 
Over the river, being pressed in heaps one upon another, there breathed 
out tlieir last* And that which contributed not a littlrto the common 
destruction, .the river was swolen to that excessive height, that maAy 
(especially such as attempted to swim over \\\t water with tlieir arms) 
were drowned.' In conclusion, two thousand 'five hundred, who 
made up the sacred brigade of the Carthaginiiins, ^nd for valour and 
the glory of their arms, and greatness of tiieir estates, excelled all 
the rest, fought valiantly, and were cut off every man. Of the rest 
of the eo'mmon soldiers there were ^lain at least ten thousand, and 
above fifteen thousand taken prisoner. Many of the chariots being 
broken fti pieces, in the fight, only two hundred fell into the hands of 
the Grecians ; but all the bag and baggage. The greatest part of the 
arms were lost in the river: but a thouscind brigandines^, and ten 
thousand shields, were brought into the tent of Timoleon; of which 
soinewere hung up in the temples at Syracuse, and others distribut-* 
ed among the confederates : others were sent to Corinth, and ordered 
to be dedicated to Neptune. And ahhough vety rich spoils were 
taken, (for the Carthaginians abounded id gold and silver, platefv 
and bther furniture bf great value, According to the grandeiir and 
riches of their country), yet he gave all to the' soldiers^ as the reward 
of their valour. The Carthaginians that escaped, t^ith much add 
got to Lilybseum, in such fear and consternation, that they dufst nor* 
go on boahd their ships, in ord^r to return fo Africa; as if, through- 
the anger of the gods, they should be swallowed up iii the LilybseaO 
sea. 

As soon as the new^of this overthrow was brought to Cartl^e, 
their spirits were mightily broken, and they expected that Tirooleotf 
would invade tliem with his army upon the first opportunity^ there- 
fore, they forthwith recalled Cisco, th^ brother 'of Hai(i»o, from 
his banishment, and being a stout Alan, and an experienced s'?)dier, 
created him general. But looking upon it hot advisable for the fu- 
ture tq venture the lives of the crtiaicns^they resolved to hire soldier* 
out of other nations, and especially from among the Grecians, iK>t 
doubting but that many woUld list Aiemselves, by rca^n of tiie largo 
pay promised by the rich Carthaginians.'' They sent likewise am^ 
bassadors into Sicily, withorderstostrike up apeace upon any terms^ 
ivhataoeven 

After the end of this year, Lysimachides was created chief jgove^- 

* Coau of BMik t ^1 flagjons, cvf Si j&c. 
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nor of Athens, and Quintas Servilius, and Marcus Rutilius, bore the 
office of consqls at Rome* Then Timoleon, as soon as he returned 
to Syracuse, in the fir&t place expelled those as traitors out- of the 
city, who had deserted him through the instigation of Thrasius.^ 
These being transported into Italy, they seized upon a sea-^port' town 
of the Breltii*, and plundered it. Upon which the Brettii were 
so enraged, that they forthwith came against them with a great army, 
took the town by storm^.and put every man of them to tlie sword* ^ 
And such was the miserable end of these deserters of Timoleon, as 
the just punishment of their former villany* 

Afterwards he took PosthuQiius the tyrant, and put him to death, 
who had infested theseas with his pirapes, and came at that time into 
the port of Syracuse as a friend. He received likewise with .all de- 
monstrations of kindness five thousand persons, whom the Corin- 
thians had sent over to plant new colonies. Tiie Carthaginians now, 
by their ambassadors, having earnestly sued to. him for peace, he 
granted it tj> them upon these terms — ^That all the Greek cities 
should be set free; that the river Lycus should be the bounds be -^ 
tween the territories of both parties; and, that the Cartliaginians 
should not for the future assist any of the tyrants against the. Syra- 
cusans* Having afterwards subdued Hicetas, he ordered him an hot- 
Doorable burial: and took i£tna by storm, and put all the Campa- 
nians to the sword* And he so terrified Nicodemus the tyrant of 
the Centurxpiaus, that .h^ fled out of the city.. Then he forced 
Apollooiades,wUo lorded it over them of Argyra^ to abdicate the go- 
vernment; and the inhabitants thus freed, he enrolled them as citi* . 
sens of Syracuse. To conclude^ having rooted up aU the tyrants, 
throughout the whole island, and freed the cities from their oppres-* 
sioo, he received them all into hb protection^ and they became bis 
confederates. Then he caused proclamation to be made throughout 

all Greece That the senate and people of Syracuse offered houses 

and lands to. all who were willing to be members of the common- 
wealth of Syracuse; upon which, many came flocking over as to the 
possession of a new inheritance. At length forty thousand new plan- 
ters had their shares by lot in those lands that yet remained undi- 
vided within the territories of Syracuse; and ten thousand were al- 
lotted to Argyra, being a very large and pleasant country. 

Xot long after, he caused all the antient laws of Diocles for the 
government of the Syracusans, to be reviewed and amended. Such 
part of them as concerned private commerce and inheritances he 
altered not; but those that related to the administration of the pub- 
lic government^ and the commonwealth^ he amended as he thought 

• Bniiii. 
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most expedient. Cephalus^ a CorinthiaD^ a learned and prudent 
man, waa chiefly concerned in this emendation and correcden of the 
laws. When this business was finished, he translated the Leontines 
into Syracuse, and greatly enlarged Camarina with inoltitttdes of 
inhabitants. And to sum up all, he brought things to that pass 
throughout all Sicily, (now through his care in perfect peace and tran* 
quillity), as that the cities in a very short time abounded in wealth, 
and all earthly blessings. For through the seditions and intestine 
wars, (which Sicily laboured under for a long time together), and 
the niany tyrants that set up for themselves, it wasbrouglit to that 
miserable condition, that the cities were de|>opulated, and the lands 
lay waste and untilled, and no crops to be had for the supply of daily 
food. But now that there were many plantations of colonies blessed 
with a constant peace, and the land was every where manured and 
improved by the labour of the husbaridman, it began to yield all 
sorts of fruits, which being vended (with great advantage) to the 
merchants, the inhabitants grew exceeding rich in a very short time. 
And this abundance of wealth occasioned in that age many stately 
structures to be erected up and down in honour of the gods. As one 
among the rest oear to the Island of Syracuse, called the House of 
Sixty Beds, built by Agathocles, for greatness and beauty excelling 
all the works in Sicily; and becliuse (as it were in contempt) it over- 
topped all the temples of the gods, (as a manifest indication of their 
anger), it was beaten down by a thunderbolt. At the lesser haven 
likewise, there were towers built of outlandish stone> in which were 
.inscriptions cut, and the name of Agathocles, who raised them. 
Besides these, not long after, were built by Hiero the king, an 
Olympus* in the market-place^ and an altar near the theatre a fur* 
long in length, and in height i^ad breadth proportionable. 

In the lesser cities likewise, as in Argyra, (which by reason of the 
richness of the soil, as aforesaid, received new colonies), he built a 
theatre, (the most glorious of any in Sicily next to that at Syracuse)^ 
and, erected temples to the gods, built a court, a markel-placej 
and stately towers, and raised over the tombs and monuments many 
large pyramids of admirable workmanship. 

♦ A temple. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

JBlatea taken hy Philip. Great constemaiions in Athens for fear 
of Philip. The Bwotiansjoin with the Athenians through thM 
soUcUaiions of Demosthenes. Python, afamoiis orator. The 
battle of Cheeronea^ between Philip and the Athenians. Ly^ 
sides the Athenian general put to death. Philip rebuked by 
Demades; made general of Greece. Timoleon dies. 

WHEN Charandas executed tbe office of lord-clianceltor of Athens, 
and Lucius ^milius, and Caius Plotitis, were Roman consuls, Philip 
Icing of Macedon being in amity with many of the Grecians, made 
it hu chief business to bring under the Athenians, thereby with mor« 
ease to gain the sovereignty of Greece. To that end, he presently 
possessed himself of Elatea, and brought all his forces thither, with 
a design to fall upon the Athenians, hoping easily to overcome them, 
in regard they were not (as he conceived) prepared for war, by rea- 
son of the peace lately made with thera; which fell out accordingly. 
For after the taking of Elatea, some hastened in the night to Athens^ 
informing them that Elatea was taken by the Macedonians, and that 
Philip was designing to invade Attica with all his forces. The A* 
tkcnian commanders, surprised with the suddenness of the thing, sent 
for all the trumpeters, and commanded dn alarm to be sounded all 
night: upon which, the report flew through all parts of the city^ 
and fear touzed up the courage of the citizens. As soon as day ap* 
peared, the people, without any summons from the magistrate, (as 
the custom was), all flocked to the theatre. To which place, as sooa 
as the commanders came, with the messenger that brought the news, 
and bad declared to them the business, fear and silence filled the the- 
atre, and none who were used to influence the people had a heart to 
give any advice. And although a crier called out to such as ought ta 
declare their minds, what was to be done in order to their common 
security, yet none appeared who o0ered any thing of advice in the 
present exigency. The people therefore, in great terror and amaze* 
ment, cast their eyes upon Demosthenes, who stood up and^bid 
them be courageous, and advised them forthwith to send ambassa- 
dors to Thebes, Xo treat with the BoeotiEins to join with them in de-> 
fence of the common liberty; for the shortness of time (he said) 
would not admit of an embassy^ of aid from the other confederates, 
for that the king would probably invade Attica within two days; aod 
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seeing that he must luarch through Boeotia, the main and only assist* 
ance was to be expected from them. And it was not to be doubled^ 
but that Philip, who was in league with the Boeotians^ would in his 
<ri^ inarch solicit them to make wftr upon the Athenians. The people 
U-i approved of his advice, and a decree was forthwith recorded, that aa 
embassy should be despatched as Demosthenes had advised. But 
then It WAS debated, who Wiis the most eloquent person, and so most 
fit to^indertake this afTair! Whereupon, Demosthenes being pitched 
onto be the man, he readily complied, forthwith hastened away, prevails 
with the Boeotians, and returns to Athens. The Athenians therefore^ 
having now doubled their forces by the accession of the Boeotians, 
begap again to be in good heart; and presently made Chares and Ly« 
skies-generals, with con^mand to march with the whole army into 
Boeotia. All the youth readily offered themselves to be enlisted, and 
iherefbre the army with a swift march came suddenly to Chderonea ia 
Boeotia. The Boeotians wondered at the quickness of their approach^ 
lod were thereupon as diligent themselves, and hastening to their 
trms, marched away to meet the Athenians; and being joined^ they 
there expected the enemy* 

Pliilip indeed had first sent ambassadors to the council of the 
BoBotians, amongst whom the most famous was Python; for he was 
so eminent for eloquence, that in the senate he was set up to encoun- 
ter Denaostlienes in the business relating to the confederacy, excelling 
indeed the rest by far, but judged inferior to Demosthenes, De- 
Viosthenes himself, in one of his orations, glories (as if he had done 
iomt.mighty thing) in a speech of hb against this orator, in these 
words \^^ Then I yielded not a jot to Python, strutting in his confi- 
dence, as if he would have overwhelmed me with a torrent of words." 
However^ though Philip could not prevail with the BcBotians to be 
his confederates, yet he resolved to fight with them both. To this 
tody (after a stay for some time for those forces that were to join 
Hm)> he marched into Boeotia with an army of at least thirty 
tiousand foot, and two thousand hofsc. Both armies were now ready 
to engage, for courage and valour neither giving place to the other; 
hat as^to number of men, and skill in martial affairs^ the king was far 
saperior. For, having fought very many battles, and for the most part 
coming off a conqueror, he had gained much experience in matters of 
war; on the other hand^Iphicrates, Chabrias^andTimotheus,(theA-<^ 
tKenian'& best commanders), were now dead; and Chares, the chief of 
them that were left, differed but little from a common soldier,, as to 
r* / tlie wisdom and oonduct of a general. About sun-rising, the armies 
on both 'sides drew up in battalia. The king ordered his son Alex- 
Itndcr, (nho wa^ theu newly (omc to man's estate^ aiulhad eveu at 
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tbat time given evident demonstrations of his valour^and the spiighl- 
liness of his spirit in managing a^airs), to command one wing, joio- 
ing with him some of the best of his commanders. He himsdf^ 
with a choice body of men, commanded the other wing, and pfaicei 
and disposed the regiments and brigades in such posts and statiooi 
as the present occasion required. The Athenians marshalled thdr 
army according to the several nations, and committed one part to the 
Boeotians, and commanded the rest themselves. At length the ar« 
mies ^ogagedy and a fierce and bloody battle was fought, whick coa^ 
tioiied a toog time with great slaughter on both sides, uacertaiii 
which way victory would incline, until Alexander, earnest to givt an> 
ifidicatioii of his valour to his father, diarged with a more thaa or- 
dinary heat and vigour, and, being assisted by many stout and bravA 
men, was the first that broke through the main body of the eoea|i* 
next to him, with the slaughter of many, and bore do^n all befoie 
Iiim; and, when those that seconded him did the like, tiien the regi- 
ments next to the former were broke to pieces. At length, the earth 
being strewed with heaps of dead carcases, those with Alexander ficst 
put the wing opposed to diem to flight. The king himself, likewise^, 
at the head of this regiment, fought with no less courage and vesalu* 
tion; aad, that the glory of the victory might oot be attributed ta hia- 
son, ho forced the enemy opposed to him to give ground, and. a4- 
length totally routed them, and ao was. the chief instrument of the 
lictory* There were above a thousand Athenians killed in this baftf* 
de, and no fewer than two thousand tak^n prisooecs. A great num-. 
ber likewise of the Boeotiains were skin, and many fell into tbe.bandr> 
of the enemy. 

After the battle, Philip set up a tro))hy, and, Iia^ug given, liberty / 
lor the burying of the dead, he sacrificed to the gods for the victory^ ■ 
and distributed rewards to the soldiers who had signalised their, valour^, 
according as every one had deserved. 

Some report, that Philip, having appointed a wanton and luxurious.' 
banquet with bis* friends, in ostentation of his victory, in his cups, 
passing through the tliroug of the prisoners,' most contumeliouslyi 
taooted tiie miserable wretches with their.misfortune. VVheieupoa^ 
Semades the orator, one of tlie captives, spoke boldly to him^ aa4> 
firmmed a discourse, ia order to curh.tlie pride and petulaoce.oi the, 
king, io words to this etfect.^^' Siace Fortune, O kiug, has repr«r. 
sented thee like Agamemnon, art tliou not ashamed to act iIk iviit: 
of Thersites?'* With this sharp reproof, they say, Pliilip, h^ sOi 
iCartted, that he wholly changed his . former course, and uotouly.UiJ 
aside the coronets, and all other badges of pride and wantonness that 
aitended hit festivabj but, with admiratiun, relciised tlic man that iiad. 
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reprehended hinii and advanced him to places of honoiir. In cod* 
cIii8ioo> he became so far complaisant, and moulded iDto the civili- 
ties of Athens^ through his converse with Demades, that be released 
all the captives without ransom; andj remhting bis *pride and 
haughtiness^ (the constant attendant upon victory), be sent ambas- 
sadors to Athens, and renewed the peace with them: and, placing a 
garrisott in Thebes, made peaee likewise with the Boeotians. After 
this overthrow, the Athenians put to death Lysicles, the general of 
the army, upon the accusation of Lycurgus, who was the most highly 
preferred of any of the orators of that age* He had executed the 
office of lord-treasurer of the city (with great conuneodation) for the 
space of twelve yeatsj and all his life long had been in great repu- 
tation for hb virtue and honesty; but a mosi bitter accuser* The 
excellence and sharpness of whose speech, if any desire to know, he 
may best judge by his wprds used against Lysicks, which follow : 

*^ O Lysicles, thou wast the general of the army ; and, tbou^ a 
thousand citizens are slain, two thousand taken prisoners, a trophy 
erected to the dbbonour of this city, and all Greece enslaved, a&d 
all this done thou being captain and general, yet darest to live and 
view the light of the sun, and blnshest not to shew thy iaoe in the 
forum, thou who art born the monument of thy country's sbane and 
dishonour r* 

A thing very remarkable happened at this time. For, wben this 
battle was fought at Cheronea, the same day and hour another was 
fought in Italy, between the Tarentines and Lacanians, in which Ar« 
chidamus, the king <5f Lacedsemon, vras slain, who had reigned three* 
and-twenty years. Agb, hb son, succeeded him, and governed nine 
years* Abont that time likewise died Timotheus, prince of Heraclea, 
in Pontus, in the fifteenth yea^of hb principality, whose brother Dio* 
nysios succeeded, and reigned two-and-thirty years. 

Phrynicus bore the oflfice of chief magistrate of Athens, and 
Titus Manlius Torquatns, and Publius Decius, were invested with 
the consular dignity at Rome, when Philip, bearing himself veiy 
haughtily, on account of his victory at Chierooea, and having struck 
a terror into the most eminent cities of Greece, made it hb great 
bnsiness to be chosen generalissimo of all Greece. It being there- 
fgre noised abroad, thiMt he would make war upon the Persians, for 
the advantage of the Grecians, and that he would revenge the impiety 
by them committed against the sacreds ctf the gods, he presently won 
the hearts of the Grecians. 

He was very liberal and courteous likewbe to all, both private 
snea and communities, and published to the cities, tlwt he had a 
desire to consult with them concernii^ matters rebtiBg to the pub- 
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lie good. Whereupon a general council was called, and held at 
Corinth, where he declared his design to make war upon the Persians, 
and what probable grounds there were of success, and therefore de*- 
sired the council to join with him as'cotifederates in the war. 

At length he was created general of all Greece, with absolute 
power, and thereupon he made mighty preparations for that expedi- 
tion) andi having ordered what quota of men every city should send 
foHh, he return^ into Macedonia. And thus stood the ai&irs and 
toncems of Philip. 

Id Sicily, Timoleon, after he had settled all things in right and Qf\ 
doe order in Syracuse, ^ed^ having governed eight yeitrs. The Syra- 
cttsaaSf who. highly honoured Mm ftnr the mimy great services done 
lo their country, buried him in great state and pomp, and, when the 
body was \% be brought forth, great multitudes were got together, 
and th6 SyracHsaos published a deeree^^That two hundred mioas 
aholdd b^ ei^nded upOa the ehar^ of his funeral^ aod that his me- 
mory sboidd be hoaoured yeaiiy for ever with miuliC|hofeercoursing, 
and Gymnie sports^ because he had anb&ed the barbarians, plantec) 
colonies in the greatest Greek city in Sicily, and rescued the Siciliaos 
hom slavery. 

Afaoot this time Ariobananes^ died, ia the twenty-sixth year of 
Us reif 0, and was suoeeeded by Mitbridates, who reigned five-and- 
ddfty years. . At the awie time the Romans fought with the Latins 
aad Cattpanianaj near the city Soessa, and routed them, and confis- 
eatad pari of their bmds; and Manlitia the <kNisul> who gained the 
day^ tiiamphed for the victory. 

* King of Postal. 
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CHAP, XV. 

PhQip considiB the oroide at JDelphos* JUIatrries his daughierCko^ 
patra to the king ofEpirus. Encouraged to the Permm war 
by Neoptolenuu^s verses. Philip* s pride. IBs murder. Tke 
cause qf it, how it was done, and by whom. 

Of WREN Pythodorus was chief gOTernor of Athens^ and Qtrintos 
^ Publius, and Tiberiu^^qailias Mamercus, were Roman consuls, the 
hundred and eleventh Olympiad was celebrated, wherein Cleomantis 
Cletorius won ihe prise. In this year Philip^ began the war against 
the Persians, and forthwith sent Attdus and Parmenio before into 
Asia, lo'free the Greek cities there from slavery. He himsd^ iir- 
tending to have the concurrence of the gods, consulted the oracle at 
Delphos, whether or no he should be victorious over -the king of 
Persia* The answer was thus..* 

The ox is crowned when 's end U neftr at htnd. 
To ofier Um a man dotb leady stand. 

This doubtful answer Philip construed to his own advantage, as if iktt 
tjracie had expressly foretold, that he should lead away the Persian 
Icing as a victim to die sacrifice: but, in truth, it fell out quite other- 
wise, and, by the effect, it appeared that it bad a contrary s^gnrfiea- 
tion, to wit, that Philip, in a throng, at the time of a sacred festival, 
was to be knocked on the head like a bullock crowned with a garland 
for sacrifice. 

In the mean time, he was very jocund, as if he had conquered Asia^ 
already, and concluded the gods were engaged with him in the ex- 
pedition. Without delay, therefore, he offered most costly and mag- 
nificent sacrifices, and, at the same time, solemnized the marriage of 
his daughter Cleopatra, by Olympias: he married her to Alexander, 
king of Bpirus, brother of Olympias. Having, therefore, a desire of 
a considerable appearance of the Grecians at this nuptial festivity, 
conjoined with his religious sacrifices, he made most pompous pre-. 
paration for the entertainment of his friends and guests, both in ai»v 
. sic, dkncing, and feasting. 

To this end, he invited those that were hb spedal friends mad 
familiars, all over Greece, and commanded his servants add attend- 
ants, that they should invite as many strangers from all placeaaa 
were of their own acquaintance. And his main design in all this 
was, that he might assure all the Grecians ^f fai3 Jundnesa towvdi 
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them, aod lestiiy bis gratitude, hy these {rieodly entertainmeots, 
for the honours conferied upon him. Avast concourse of people, O 2 
therefore, were got together from all parts, to the solemnity of these ' 
nuptials, which were magnificently solemnized at £gea*, in Mace* 
dooia, with all sorts of sports and plays; so that not only noblemen 
and persons of quality, but even many great cities, presented Philip 
with crowns of gold* Among the cities, Athens made one; andy 
when the common cryer, with a loud voice, presented the crown 
sent from them to Philip, he closed vnih this^-JThat if any plotter 
of treason against Philip should hereafter flee to Athena for shelter^ 
be should be forthwith delivered up. By this accidental puhlieatioa 
of the cryer, it seemed to be intimated (as it were by some divine, 
providence) that some piece of treachery was near at band to be 
executed. 

There were several other such words (as by a divine instigation) 
attered, which portended the king's death. There was then at the 
iestival) Neoptolemus, the tragedian, remarkable above all others for 
the loudness of his voice, and famous and eminent in other respects. 
The king had commanded him to repeat some verses which he luid 
been ordered to compose, especially relating to the Persian expedition. 
Whereupon he began to recjte a witty poem, proper (as he thought) 
to Philip's intended passage into Asia, wherein he set forth the glory 
wd greatness pf thp Persian king; and, though he was so famous all 
the world over, y^t that fortune would son^e time oir Qtb^r bring hw 
down. The paem was thus 

Yoor minds are higher tlian the aky oVrgrown, 
I1ie greatest part of earth jou wisti jour own; 
Hoiue» to Itottsei join; fools without end. 
Yog wouPd jr^ir Kves as weU as laods extent), 
^ut ()oleful dcaib, alqs! filtbu|igli jre do 
Creep towards; 'twill gailup uiito youg 
Of long liopcs Tf ry shortly cut the clue. 

He- added ykewi^e others in the same sense with these. Bui 
Philip, resting wholly upon these recited, his thoughts were altoge* 
tlier full of his cqnqiperipg the king of Persia?- and he much revolved 
in his mind thp aiisw^r given ^im by Xhfi or^clexivbi^i iigreed in all 
points with th^ words (ff the trjag(^iai\. 

After the feast for tli^t tiqae was eivdeda igod the. sports were to be 
renewed x\^ x\^x% day^ a gr^ nviQber of people in tjbe night time 
flocked into the theatre. Aqd whereas twelve images of the gods, 
(amongst other sumptuous preparations}, XDOSt curiously wrout^b^ 

♦Qr^^geaV' 
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and richly adorned, were brought forth in poiapoo9 processioii, the 
image of Philip, clothed Rke the gods in every respect, made the 
thirteenth, hereby arrogating to himself a plaoe, as tf he woaid be 
enthroned among the gods*. The theatre being now full, he him- 
self came forth, clothed in a white robe, his life-guards following him 
at a great distance, designing thereby to evidence it to all, that he 
judged himself secure in the hearts an4 affections of the Grecians^ 
and therefore stood not in need of the guard of his halberteers. 
While he was thus with loud and joyful acclamations cried up (as it 
were) to the stars, and the whole multitude resounded his praise^ 
upoii a sudden, and beyond all men's expectation, he was treacher- 
ously murdered. 

But, for the clearer and more distinct understanding of the history 
in this matter, we s^all first relate the causes and grounds of this 
assassination. '* 

There was one Pausatiias, a Macedonian,' of the city called Orestis^ 
one of the king's esquires of the body, and, for his beauty, dearly 
beloved by him. lliis man, taking notice how much another youth 
of the same name was doated on by Philip, attacked him with very 
foul and opprobrious language, telling him he was an hermaphrodite, 
for that he 4>rostitutcd himself to the lust of every one that would. 
He was much incensed at this disgrace, but concealed it for awhile. 
Afterwards, consulting with Attains what was to be done for the fu- 
ture. Fie determined presently after, in an unusual manner, to put an 
end to his own life. , For, within awhile after, in a battle wherein 
Philip was engaged against Pleuratus, king of thelUyrians, Pausanias 
in the heat of the fight interposed himself between the king and the 
enemy, and received all the darts upon his own body that were cast 
at the king, and so died upon the spot. The manner of his death 
being noised abroad, Attalus, one of the courtiers, and in great es- 
teem with the king, invited the other Pausanias to a feast, and, after 
he had made him drunk, exposed his body, thus overcharged with 
vi^ne, to be abused by the filthy lasts of a company of base, sordid 
fellowsf. When he was sober, he was highly enraged at the abomi^ 
nable abuse, and complained against Attains to the king; who, 
though he was much ofiended at the wickedness of the act, yet, by 
reason of his relation to him, and because he had at present obcasion 
to make use of him in his service, he would not J>untsh him : for he 
was uncle to Cleopatra, whom the king had married as his second 

* Tliere were twelve cbtef gpdt tmoog the Greeks, nho wcfe called Olympit; tbeir 
nunics were, Jnpiter, Mars, Mercury* Neptune, Vulcaiij ApoHu, Juiio« VeMa, Miaciva* 
Ceres, Diaaa, Veimi.— Vide Hcrothhu in T€rpfichor§, 

t Mule-tenders, or ostlers. 
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wife^ and was' designed general of the army sent before into Asia^ 
being a very stout and valiant man. To pacify therefore P^usania9i 
whose spirit was highfy exasperated at the intolerable injui^y done 
him, he bestowed on him many rich gifts, and advanced him to a 
more honourable post in his guards. But Pausanias's anger was 
implacable, and therefore he determined not only to revenge him- 
self upon the author of this abuse, but upon him that waved doing 
him justice by the inflicting of punishment. And Hermocrates the 
sophist greatly confirmed him in this his resolution. For Pausanias 
conversing with him, and in discourse asking him, by what means a 
man might make himself most famous ?.^The philosopher answered, 
by killing him that had done the greatest things; for, whenever he 
is named, then he likewise that killed him will be sure to be remem- 
bered. Pausanias, making use of this answer as an incentive to his 
rage, the restlessness of his disturbed spirit would admit of no further 
delay, but laid his design in the time of the festivals in this manner: 
he first placed horses at the gates of the city, then he himself re- 
turned and stood at the entrance into the theatre, with a Gallic 
sword secreted under his coat. Philip had commanded his friends 
that came along with him to go before him into the theatre, and his 
guards were at a considerable distance from him : whereupon the 
traitor, perceiving that the king was alone, ran up to him, and, stab- 
bing him in the side, through the body, laid him dead at his feet, 
and forthwith fled to ihe horses that were prepared for him at the 
gates. Hereupon presently some of the life»guards ran to the body, 
and others pursued the assassin, amongst whom were Leonatus, 
Perdiccas, and Attains. Pausanias nimbly moanted his horse, and 
made so swiftly away, that he would certainly have escaped, but that 
a branch of a vine caught hold of the heel of his shoe, and so en- 
tangled him that he fell: upon which Perdiccas, with the others, 
came upon him as he was endeavouring to rise, and, after many 
wounds given him, there slew him. And thus Philip (the most 
potent of all the kings in Europe in that age, and who, for the great- 
ness of his dominion, associated himself for ihajesty intathe number 
of the twelve gods) came to his end, after he had reigned about four- 
and-twenty years. 

This king, from very small beginnings, gained the largest dominion 
in Greece; and he is judged to hkve enlarged the bounds of his 
kingdom not so much by arms, as by his fair tongue, and hts com- 
plaisant and courteous demeanor towards all he had to deal witli : 
for it is reported, that Philip himself would often boast more of his 
military art and policy, and of the gaining of his enemies by fair 
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words>thaii Id the strength and valour of hi» soldiers t for be had i 
ttsed to say.,^Tbat the honour of winuing of battles was conuDoo 
and d^e lo the rest of the army with himself; but the prabe and 
eominemlation due to afikbility and a pleasant converse^ was peealiar 
to himself alone. 

And thus^ being now come to the death of Philip^ we shall end 
this book> as we at first designed. The following we shall begia 
wkk the succession of Alexander into his father's kingdom^ and ett-» 
^Toux to comprehend all his actions in one booL | 

I 
I 
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BOOK XVII. 



PMERiCB. 

THE former book, being the sixteemh of our bistory, began with the 
-reign of Phtlip> the son of Amyntas, and comprehended wA <x!^ 
tbe things done by him to the very day of his death) bat the actioiis 
mid aflBurs of other kings, cities, and countries, dnriiig the space dE 
foar-and-tvrenty yeftrs« Having now, in this, to declare tduct fid^ 
lowed, We shall begin Xvlth the reign of Alexander; and, in treatjog 
• of the actions of this prince, from the beginning to the end, we shall 
take along with us the most remarkable things done through all pai^p 
«ftheworkL 

And the relations (we conceive) will be the better remembered, if 
things be methodically digested, as it were, into distinct heads, so jat 
that the beginniog and end may, as by one thread, be knit one to the 
other: for this king did great things in a very short time, and ex- 
celled idl the pribces that ever were before him in his wonderftil a- 
chievements, effected by his own valour and pdicy:. for, he eon-* 
^oered a great part of Europe, and ahnost all Asia, withtn the space 
of twelve years; so that his fame was (deservedly) advanced to that 
degree, that in glory he surmounted all the heroes and demi-gods. 

But we need not (we judge) in a^ preface aDticipate any of the 
worthy actioos of this king; for the particular relations themselves 
will sufficiently evidence his greatness, and the fame.and glory of his 
name. Alexander, therefore, descended from Hercules on tiie fa- 
ther's side, and from Achilles on the mother's, seemed to derive his 
valour, as well as his person, from s|ich famous ancestors. 

The time' thus stated for this present relation, we return to the 
course of our history. 
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CHAP. I. 

Con^nraeies of the cities against Alexander. The Athenians send 
ambassadors to Akxander, to beg pardon. He is made general 
by the AmpMctyons. Attains killed by Alexander's command. 
2^ wickedness of Bagoas. Darius commended. Baises forces. 
A description of Mount Ida. Alexander invades the lUyriwu, 
and others. Thebes besieged by Alexander, and raxed I%e, 
miseries of Thebes. Prodigies. Alexander demands Demos^ 
thenes and others to be delivered up to him by the Athenians: 
their anstcer. He retume into Macedonia, and feasts km 
soldiers. 

WHEN Evflenetus was lord-chancellor in AtheDi^and Lucios Fiini& 
and Caius Manlios* were Roman consuls, Alexaod^ ascended tbe 
throne, and, in the first place, executed justice upon tbe murderers of 
)us father: and, when he had with great care celebrated his funeral^ 
lie set in order the great concerns of the kingdom much better thaii 
most expected: for, being very yoang,^ and upon that aceoont des- 
pised, he sought ^t to win the common people by tsii words and 
ooorteons addresses. Amongst others, he told them^ that tbe name 
of the king only ^was changed, hut that the government should not 
be managed in any respect worse than it was when his lather was alive. 
He courteously, likewise, gave audience to the ambassadors, and de* 
sired the Grecians that they would have the saibe kindness for him 
as they had for his father, which he so esteemed, that be looked mpaa 
k as pa|t of h'ts inheritance* Then he eauployed himseU in tbe fro- 
quept training of tbe soldiers, and in martial ezereises, and brought 
the army readily to submit to bis commands. Attains, the uncle of 
Cleopatra, Philip's other wife, conspired to gain the kingdom; and 
therefore he resolved to take him out of the way. For Cleopatra was 
brought to bed of a son a feW days before the death of Philip, and 
Attains was sent a little before, as general, with Farmcnio bis ecri- 
league, with an army into Asia, where, by his bribes and fair toognc^ 
lie so gained the helirts of the soldiers, that tbe army was wholly de- 
voted to him : and therefore the king conceived he had just cause to ^ 
be jealous of him, lest, if he should side with the Grecians, (whom he 
knew were hb enemies}, he should by that means gain the kingdod|i 
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for himself. Therefore he made choice of Hecateus, one of his 
friends, and sent him with a considerable army into Asia, with com* 
ttihud to bring over Attains aliVe, if he could; and, if he could not 
effect that, to take the first opportunity to kill him. When he came 
ioto A^ia, he joined his forces with Attains and Parmenio, and watched 
a fit opportunity to execute what he was commanded. 

In the mean time, Alexander being informed that many of the 
Grecians were batching some mischief, in order to new commotions, 
his thoughts were greatly perplexed and disturbed. For the Athe- 
nians (Demosthenes stirring them up against the Macedonians) re- 
joiced at the news of Philip's death, and resolved that the Macedo- 
nians should no longer domineer over Greece. To this end, they 
tent over ambassadors to Attains, and privately consulted with him 
concerning the management of the whole afiair, and stirred up many 
of the cities to assert their liberties. The iEtolians made a decree 
to recal the exiles of Acarnania, whom Philip had driven out of their 
country. The Ambiaciots, by the persuasion of Aristarchus, drove 
out the garrison that was there, and restored the democracy. The 
Tiiebans likewise decreed to cast out the garrbon that was in the 
citadel of Cadmea, and that Alexander should never, with their con- 
sent, have command in Greece. The Arcadians also, as they were 
the ouly people that refused to give their consent that Philip should 
be general of Greece, so they now rejected Alexander. The rest of 
the Peioponnesians, as the Argives, £lians, Lacedamonians, and 
some others, were with all their might for their own government. To 
coiidaitj many of the nations beyond Macedonia waited for an op- 
portunity to rebel, and great commotions there were among the bar- 
barians in those parts. 

Notwithstanding all which, and the fears that were every where 
in the kingdom, and though he was but a youth, yet in a short 
time (beyond all expectation) he overcame all those difficulties, and 
made all plain and clear before him, reducing some to their duty 
by fair and smooth words, and others through fear and dread of 
punishments ; and the rest he compelled by force to stoop to his 
sovereignty. 

In the first place, he so far gained upon the Thessalians, both by 
promises of large rewards, and by his smooth and courteous language 
(telling them iK>w near of kin he was to them by his descent from 
Hercules), that they by a public decree declared him general of 
Greece, as that which descended to him from liis father. Havings 
gained this point, he brought over the bordering nations to the same 
^ood opinion of him. Then he went to Pylene, and, in the senate of 

Vol. 3. No. 42. y 
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the Amphtctyons he so managed his matters^ that, by the geoeral 
consent of all, he was crelEited generalissimo of all Greece. He as- 
sured the Ambraciots, in a kind and smooth oration made to them.... 
That he had that kindness for them, that he would presently restore 
them to that liberty which they so lately sought to recover. But^ to 
strike the greater terror into those that regarded not his words, be 
came with a swift march with an army of fi^acedonians in an hostile 
manner intoBoeotia, and, encamping near the Cadmea, struck a ter* 
ror into the city of the Thcbans. 

About the same time the Athenians, hearing of the king's coming 
into Boeotia, slighted him no longer: for the quickness of the youth^ 
and his diligent despatch of Jbusiuess, greatly terrified the revolters. 
Hereupon the Athenians ordered ev^ry thing they had in the country 
to be brought into the city, and the walls to be repaired and guarded 
as well as they could ; and sent ambassadors to Alexander, to beg 
pardon that. they had no sooner owned his sovereignty, and ordered 
Demosthenes to accompany the ambassadors: but he came not with 
the others to Alexander, but returned from Citheron to Athens; 
either because he was afraid, upon account of the speeches he had 
publicly made against the Macedonians, or that he was not willing to 
displease the Persian king: for it is reported that he had received 
great sums of money from the Persians to beat down the interest of 
the Macedonians by hi& orations; which was hinted (they say) by 
iEschines, in one of his speeches, wherein he upbraids Demosthenes 

for taking of bribes in these words Now the king's gold plentifully 

bears all his charges; but this will not serve his turn long, for cove- 
tousness is never satisfied with abundance. 

But to proceed, Alexander returned a very courteous answer to 
the ambassadors, which freed the Athenians from their fears, and 
he ordered all the ambassadors and members of the council* to meet 
him at Ck)rinth; where, when those who were usually members or 
the general council were come, the king, by a gracious speech, so 
prevailed with the Grecians, that they created him general of all 
Greece, and decreed him aid and assistance against the Persians, in 
order to revenge the many injuries the Greeks had received from 
them. Having thus gained the honour he sought for, he marched 
back with his army into Macedonia. 

Having now given an account of the afFairs of Greece, we shall 
relate next what things were done in Asia: for. Attains presently 
upon the death of Philip, began to set up for himself; and to that 

• Oi the Ampl^ict^ons. 
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end, made a league with the Athenians, in order by their joint con- 
currence to oppose Alexander. But aftierwards he changed his mind, 
and sent a letter (written to him by Demosthenes) to Alexander, and 
in many smooth and flattering expressions, endeavoured to clear him- 
self of all those crimes and miscarriages that were laid to his charge. 
However, he was afterwards killed by Hecateus, according to the 
king's command; upon wliich the Macedonian army in Asia laid 
aside all thoughts of a defection, for that Attains was now gone, and 
Parmenio greatly loved Alexan\]er. 

But as we are now about to write of the kingdom of Persia, it 
is necessary that we begin our relation a little higher. 

Lately, in the reign of Philip, Ochus^ ruled over the Persians, 
hated by all for his ill nature and cruelty towards his subjects. Ba« 
goas therefore, a colonel in the army, and an eunuch, but a wicked 
and beastly fellow, poisoned the king by the help of his physician, 
and placed the king's youngest son Arses upon the thrpne. He like- 
wise murdered the new king's brothers, (who were yet very young), 
that being thus bereft of his rekitions, he might be more observant 
to himself. 

But the young man abhorring the wickedness of this wretch, and 
plainly, by many tokens, discovering his design to punish him, Bagoas 
smelling it out, murdered Arses and all his children, in the third year 
of his reign. 

The royal family being thus extinct, and none of that race left who 
could make any title to the crown, he advanced one of his friends, 
called Darius, to the kingdom. He was the son of Arsanes, the bro- 
ther of Artaxerxes king of Persia. But the fate of Bagoas was very 
remarkable; for having habituated himself to cruelty, he resolved like- 
wise to poison Darius in a medicinal potion : but thb treason being dis- 
covered, the king sent in a friendly manner to speak with him; and 
when became delivered to him the cup, and forced him to drink it off. 
And indeed Darius was judged worthy to enjoy the kingdom, being 
looked upon as the most valiant man among the Persians: for here- 
tofore, when Artaxerxes was engaged in a battle against the Cadu- 
sians,one of the enemy, of a strong body, and courageous spirit, chal- 
lenged any of the Persians there present to a single combat; which 
when none would dare to undertake, this Darius entered the list, 
and killed the Cadusian. For which he was highly rewarded by the 
king, and gained the chiefest reputation for valour among the Per- 
sians* And for this reason also, he was accounted worthy of th^ 

* 0«riat Ochat, , 
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crown of Persia^ and began to reign aboat the same time that Philip 
died, and Alexander siufceeded in the kingdom. 

The valour therefore of Alexander meeting with such a miln as 
this for his adversary to cope with, was the occasion that so many bat- 
tles were fought for the empire with that resolution as they were. 
But these matters will appear more clear hereafter, when things come 
to bo more distinctly and particularly related: for the present we shall 
return to the orderly course of the history. 

Darius* being advanced to the throne of Persia, a little before the 
death -of Philip, he was contriving how to avert the war threatened» 
and bring it over to Macedonia itself: but when he was dead, and so 
the king freed from that fear, he slighted and despised the youth of 
Alexander: but being forhb volour, and activeness of spirit in des"* 
patch of business, at length created general of all Greece, the &me 
and valour of the young man was in every man's mouth. 

And Darius now began to look about him, and employed his chief 
care to raise forces, and fitted out a great fleet, and made choice of 
^the best oflScers he could procure to command his army, which was 
now very great and numerous ; among whom Memnon, the Rhodian^ 
was one, a1)rave man, both for valour and discipline: him the king 
commanded to march to Cyzicusf with five thousand men, and to 
endeavour to take that city: who, in order thereto, marched hit 
army over the mountain Ida. Some fabulously report that this moon^ 
tain was so called from Ida of Meliseus. It is the higliest mountain 
of any about the Hellespont. In the middle is a cave, as if it were 
made on purpose to entertain the gods, in which it is reported, that 
Alexander^ gave judgment concerning the goddesses. 

Here it is said, the Id«a Dactyli§ were born, who were the first 
that were taught to work in iron by the roother|| of the gods. 

A thing also very wonderful and remarkable is ascribed to this 
place: for, at the rising of the dog-star^, there is such a serenity and 
calmness of the air upon the top of the mount, as if it were there 
above all storms and winds ; and then even at midnight the sun seems 
to rise, so that its rays appear not in a circular form, but casts abroad 
flames of $re here and there at a great distance, so that it seems as 
if flakes of fire in several places overspread the earth ; which, within 
a little while after, are contracted into one body, till they come to the 

* Dariiit Codoinanuf. « Cjrcicus, ao island in^be Proponti^ and a citj there, 
t This was Pur is, the son of Priam, called Alexander, wbo decided the controvert^ 

between Japo, Minerva, and Venus, bjr giving tbe golden appit to Vennt u thcfairaat. 

Pant. I.V. c. 19. 
I Tbe tons of JMUnerva and Apollo. | Cjbete. f ZnAagBit 
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quaDtfty of three plethras*^. At length, when the day is at haod^ 
there appears, as it were, the complete foody of ^the sun enlighte&in; 
ibe airte it uses to do at other times. 

But to proceed: Memnon having passed orer this mountain, as* 
saults Cyzicus on a sudden, and was very near surprising ef it. But 
fiuling in his design, he harassed the country, and returned loadea 
with a rich booty. 

In the mean time, Parmenio took Grynium by storm, and ^dall 
tiie inhabitants for slaves. Then he besieged Pitane; but Memnon 
appoaching, the Macedonians in a fright quitted the siege. • 

Afterwards Callas, with a body of Macedonians and other mer- 
cenaries, fought with the Persians in the country of Troas, and being 
overpowered with numbers^ was beaten, and forced to retire to Rhe- 
ttum. And !n this condition was Asia at that time. 

Alexander having quieted all the commotions in Greece, mardied 
with his army into Thrace, which struck such terror into those peo- 
ple that had caused tumults and disorders there, that he forced thea 
to submit to his government. Then he invaded Pceonta and lilyriatt 
and the people bordering upon them, and having subdued those ttiat 
liad revolted, he likewise brought under his dominion the batbanaos 
next adjoining. While he was engaged in these wars, he received 
intelligence that many of the Grecians were about to revolt, and thai 
inconsiderable number of the Greek cities, particularly Thebes, had 
already actually rejected his sovereignty. He was hereupon in a 
great rage, and returned into Macedonia, witb a design to hasten 
Into Greece to quiet the tumults and disturbances there* 

In the mean time, the^Thebans were intent upon driving the Ma-r 
cedonian garrison out of the Cad mea, and to that end besieged tliecita* 
del; and had no sooner done so, but Alexander was presently at the 
city walls, and lay before it with his whole army. The Tbebans, 
before Alexander's approach, had so begirt the Cadmea with a deep 
trench, and a strong baricado of timber, timt neither relief nor pro« 
vision could be brought in to them. They had sent likewist* to tfie 
Arcadians, Argives, and Eiians, for their assistance; and solicited 
the Athenians by their ambassadors to join with them, and had re« 
ceived a great number of arms freely given to them by Demosthenes, 
with which they armed those tliat had none. 

Among those, to whom the Thebans addressed themselves for as- 
sistance, the Peloponnesians had sent forces as far as to the Isthmus, 
and there ordered them to muke a halt till the king came, who was 
then expected. The Athenians, though tlicy had decreed aid to the 

* Three linndred feet. t N«w Da)inatia« or Sclavoniti 
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Thebans, yet they sent no forces thither, intending first to obaerrt 
bow matters were likely to go. 

The governor likewise of the castle of Cadmea taking notice what 
great preparations the Thebans were making for the siege, was very 
diligent to strengthen and fortify the walls, and had furnbfaed the 
garrison with all sorts of weapons. 

But after Alexander had arrived unexpectedly, and on a snd^ 
den, with his whole army out of Thrace, and that it was uncertaia 
whether any assistance would come in to the Thebans, the forces of 
the enemy far exceeding them of Thebes, the officers called a council 
of war to consult what to determine, and there it was unanimously 
agreed to stand out iii defence of the liberties of their country; 
which resolution beii^ approved of by all the citizens, they earnc^stlf 
set themselves to the carrying on of the war. 

But the king forbore force for some time, to the end they might 
bave time to recollect themselves, hot thinking that one city only 
would engaga with so great an army. For Alexander had with him 
above thirty thousand foot, and three thousand horse, all old expe-* 
rienced soldiers, (conquerors almost in every battle under Philip), ia 
whose valour he so far confided, that he doubted not but by them to 
put an end to the Persian monarchy, however, if the Thebans bad 
yielded to the present difficulty of the time, and had sent ambassa- 
dors to the Macedonians with terms of peace, he had no doubt com* 
plied with them, and granted whatever they would have desired* 
For he wished greatly to have all quiet in Greece, and to be free and 
undisturbed in his war against the Persians. But when he saw that 
be was slighted by the Thebans, he resolved to destroy the city, and 
by that means to terrify all others who for the future should 
dare to rebel. And now when the army was drawn out in battalia 
ready to engage, the king caused proclamation to be made—That 
^any of the Thebans should have liberty to come in to him, and who* 
aoever did, should enjoy the common liberty of Greece. On the 
other side, the Thebans, to shew themselves as forward in their am^* 
bition as the enemy, by the voice of a crier from a high tower madf 
another proclamation — That whosoever had a desire to join with the 
great king* and the Thebans, to defend the liberties of the Grecians, 
and kill the tyrant of Greece, should be received by them. This 
touched him to the quick, and he was thereupon aoennged, that he 
vowed all sorts of deaths to the Thebans, and so commanded the 
engines to be prepared in order to an assault, and other things to be 
Blade ready for ao engagement. 

In the mean time^ the Greeks considering the utter ruin that seem-* 

* Kiii| of Pcjtia. 
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ed to hang; over the heads of the Thebans, were greatly aiFected with 
the miseries wherewith they were likely to be overwhelmed^ yet none 
durst appear to relieve the city^ for that they had rashly and incon** 
siderateiy brought apparant destruction upon themselves: however, 
the Thebans were very forward and resolute to venture all to the ut- 
most extremity, though they were a little startled with some pro« 
phecies and prodigies from the gods. The most remarkable was, that 
in the temple of Ceres, a slender spider's web was observed to spread 
out itself as broad as a cloak, and to represent the rainbow in an 
arched circumference. Concerning which, the oracle at Delphof 
^ve them this answer ... 

The god to all, bj thitiign gives a call: 
To thee, Boeotiiy first; and neighboars all. 

And the oracle in their own country returned them i\^s other.^ 

This web for one works bane, 
' And for another gain. 

This prodigy happened about three months before the king came 
egainst Thebes. About the time of the king's arrival, the statues 
placed in the forum seemed to sweat to that degree, that great drops 
io every part stood upon tliem. Moreover, the magistrates were in* 
formed, that in the take of Onchestus were heard voices like the 
roaring and bellowing of oxen. And that the waters in Dir'ce were 
to the view as if they, had been all turned into blood. There were 
others from Delpbos that reported, that the roof of the temple, built 
by the Thebans out of the spoils of the Phocians, appeared to be 
besmeared over with blood. 

Those who addicted themselves to the interpretation of prodigies 
said — That the web portended the departure of the gods from the 
city; by the colour of the rainbow, was signified various troubles and 
turmoils; by the appearance of sweat, extreme miseries; and by the 
blood, slaughters and destructions in the city. 

Therefore they advised the Thebans, that, insomuch as the gods 

plainly pointed at the ruin of the city ^That they should not engage 

in fight with the enemy, but rather seek to agree matters some other 
way, which was much more safe. 

But the Thebans abated nothing of their courage, but on the con* 
tfary, pushed forward by the heat of their spirits, encouraged one 
another with the remembrance of their famous victory at the battle 
of Leuctra, and other successes gained by their former v^ilour. So 
that trusting' more to the valour of their arms, than making use of 
prudent councils, they ran headlong to the ruin of themselves and 
their country. 

In the mean time the king, within the space of three day^, put 
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all things id order, both for assaulting the city, and marshalUng his 
army for battle. His army be divided into three parts; one part 
ke ordered to assault the out-wall; another to fight the Thebao 
^my; and the third he kept for reserves to relieve his meUj and re- 
new the fight as there should be occasion. But the Thebans placed 
tbeir horse within the ramparts* Their slaves that were manuuiit* 
ted, tlie exiles, and the strangers that were iohabitantSj were ordered 
to defend the walls : and the Thebans themselves (though they were 
far inferior in number) were resolved to fight those Macedonians 
commanded by the king, tl\at were ready to make th^ assault. 

And now all the women and children ran to the templesj to make 
auppllcation to the gods to deliver them from the ruin that threatened 
them. When the Macedonians drew near^ the trumpets sounded a 
charge, upon which both armies set up a great shout, and every one 
charged that battalion to vvhif h he was appointed. By day-break 
the darts flew one at another, and those being quickly spent, they 
fell to it with their swords hand to hand, so that the fight presently 
was very sharp and bloody. For the Macedonians, through their 
number (far exceeding the other) and the fierceness of their .charge^ 
put the enemy hard to it. On the other side, the Thebans being 
atrong^r-bodied men, and used to martial discipline by their con* 
tinual exercise in the schools, and more resolved than tlie other, re* 
aolutely went through all difficulties whatsoever, so that many were 
wounded, and multitudes killed on both ^ides. In the heat of the. 
battle, {^ man might have heard shouts for victory, and groans of ij^ 
ing men at one and the same time, and the Macedonians often caU 
Hng out to one another, not to stain the glory of their forn^r victoriea 
by any base act of cowardice in the present engagement^ and the 
Thebans pressing theirs not to suffer their parents^ wives, aud chiU 
dren, tp be miserable captives, and all their families eyposed to the 
rageful lust of the Macedonians, but that they would remember the 
battles at Leuctra and Mantinea, and the noble actions for which 
they were famous all the world over. So that the obstinate resoIu« 
tion of botli parties occasioned the issue of the battle to be very 
doubtful a long time. 

. Alexander perceiving how the love of liberty inflamed the courage 
of the Thebans, and that the Macedonians began to faint, com** 
manded the reserves to relieve them that were engaged. Upon which, 
the Macedonians coining with a fierce and sudden charge upon the 
Thebans, now even tired out, bore them down and killed multitudes 
of them. However, the Thebans would not yield the enemy the 
day, but stood to it with that obstinacy, that they slighted all mis- 
fortunes^ and their valour so strengthened their resolution, that they 
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cried out«^That the MacedoniaiM must own themselves worsted by 
the Thehans. And this is to be observed of them^^That when all 
others (being still pressed upon by their enemies with fresh supplies 
one after anotlier) are wont to flag, they only are the more courageous, 
even when their wearied enemy is relieved ^yy fresh reserves. 

Whil^ the armies were thus resolutely engaged, the king spied a 
portal without any guard, and sends away Perdiccas with some regi- 
ments in order to possess himself of the place, and so break into the 
city. Perdiccas having presently executed the king's command, the 
Macedonians through this little gate forthwith rushed into the city. 
And though the Thehans had a good while before worsted the enemy's 
first battalion, and were now engaged with the second, and full of 
hopes of a perfect victory, yet, when they understood that the enemy 
had possessed themselves of a part of the city, they forthwith retired 
whhin the walls. And then both the horse and foot hastened back 
with all speed into the city, and trod many of their fellow-citizens 
under foot, who there perished; and while they made into the city 
in this trepidation and confusion, many were killed by running upon 
their own weapons in the strait and narrow passages, and by falling 
into the trenches. And in the midst of this distraction, the garrison 
out of the castle of Cadmea, issued forth likCT a rapid torrent upon 
the backs of the Thehans, and fell upon them as they were in thia 
disorder and confusion, and cut them down in heaps. The city be* 
ing thus tiiken, multitudes of all sorts of cruelties were acted within 
the walls. For the Macedonians, by reason of that insolency of the 
common crier, were enraged against the Thehans beyond what the 
law of arms would allows and with many threats in their mouths, flew 
upon the miserable people^ and without any pity or compassion put 
all to the sword that were in their way. However, among all these 
calamities, the courage of the Thehans, and their love to their liberty^ 
was such, that they were so far from minding the preservation of their 
. lives, as that when they met any of their enemies, they would pro- 
voke them of their own accord to kill them. For after the city was 
taken, not a Theban asked any quarter from a Macedonian, not a 
man that sordidly bowed down at the feet of the conqueror. Neither 
had tiie enemy any pity, notwithstanding the vaiour of the miserable 
people; nay, the whole day (though it was long) was judged too 
short to satiate their most cruel revenge. The whole city was 
plundered, poor children, boys and girls, were dragged up and 
down, calling upon their mothers, by their names, w|th most la-. 
mentable outcries. And to comprehend all in a few words, whole 
families, with all their kindred, were hurried away, and the wholo 
body of the people brought under miserable slavery. 'Xh^ bodies pf 
VpL. 2, No,42, 3i 
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some of the Thebans^ as they la^ wounded upon the ground, though 
they were upon the point of expiringj yet clasping their enemy in their 
arms, breathed out their la^t with a sort of joy and content that their 
epemy died with them. Others, though they had but a mere 
trunk of a spear to lean upon, yet fought with whomsoever they met: 
and so by that last attempt made it evident, how far they preferred 
their liberty before their lives. And though there was so great a 
slaughter made, that every part of the city was filled with dead car- 
casses, yet none that saw the miserable condition of these poor 
wretobes pitied them. For even the Grecians, as- the Thespians^ 
Plateeans, Orchomenians, and some others who hated the Thebans, 
(and who then bore arms under the king), broke in with others into 
the city, and amongst these dreadful slaughters executed their ma- 
lice upon them. So that many sad spectacles of most inhuman ctuelty 
might be seen throughout the whole eity, Grecians butchering Gre- 
cians without any compassion, and those of the same language, blood, 
and nation, without any regard to any of these obligations, knocked 
on the head one by another. At length, when night came, the 
houses were pillaged, women, young and old, were dragged out of the 
temples, (whither they had fled), and most vilely and filthily abused. 
IThere were kiUed of the Thebans above six thoasand, and three 
thousand made captives, and a vast treasure carried away. Above five 
hundred of the Macedonians were slain, whom the king took care to 
bury. Presently after, the king caused the general senate of Greece 
to meet, and referred it to their determination how Tliebes should 
be dealt with, Wheu the matter came to be .debateji, some wha 
bated the Thebans were for putting them all-to the sword; and made 
it appear how they had joined with the barbarians against the Greeksi^ 
For in the time of Xerxes, they joined as confederates with the Per-* 
sians against Gi'eece, and were the only Grecians that were honoured 
as friends by the Persian king, and their ambassadors placed and pie- 
ferred before kings. These, and such like, being remembered and 
enforced, they so incited the senators against the Thebans^ that they 
decreed_That the city should be razed to the ground, and the cap-* 
tives sold for slaves; that all the fugitives of Thebes should be drivea 
out of all parts of Greece, and no Theban should be entertained by 
any Grecian* Hereupon the king, according to the decree, razed 
the city, which struck a terror into all the Grecians that had revolted. 
By the sale of the captives^ he raised four hundred aud forty talents 
pf silver. 

After this, he sent to Athens to demand ten of the orators to be 
delivered up to liim, (amongst whom Demosthenes and Lycurgus 
V ere the chicQ, because they had stirred up the people against him^ 
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UpdD which a general assembly was called^ and when the ambassa- 
dors were introduced, and had delivered their message, the people 
were greatly troubled and perplexed, desiring on the one hand to 
preserve the honour and dignity of the city, and on the other hand 
toeoasolt their owti safety, considering the destruction of Thebes, atid 
that some imminent mischief might befal themselves; and thus they 
were made more cautious by their neighbour's misfortunes. At 
length, after many speeches made in the assembly upon this account, 
^bocion, that good man, who differed from Demosthenes in his poll- 
> tics, stood up and said.^That it would very well become those who 
were demanded^ to imitate tlie daughters of Leos* and the Hyaeiil- 
thidesf, by offering up their lives of their own accord t6 prevent tha 
totD of their ceuntry. And he told them.^^That it was baseness and 
cowardice to refuse to die for the preservation of the city. 

At this motion the people were highly incensed, and in a popular 
tumult threw Phocion out of the senate. Tiien the people (by a stu- 
died speech made by^ Demosthenes) being moved to compassion, de- 
clared That they would defend the men to the utmost. At length 

Demades, wrought upon (a^is ^'eported) by the friends of Demos- 
thenes^ for five talents of silver, gave bis opinion for the securing and 
preserving of the orators; and read the decree, which was drawn by 
himself with great cunning and artifice, tn which was contained an 
apology for the orators^ and a promise — ^That, if they were guilty^ 
they themselves would punish them according to the laws. 

The people approved and ratified what, Demades had read, and 
sent him with some others to the king, with orders — ^That he should 
intercede likewise on the behalf of the Theban exiles> that the peopla 
of Athens might lawfully receive and entertain them« 

Demades wisely managed his embassy, and by his eloquence pre- 
vailed with the king in every respect. For Alexander both pardoned 
the orators, and granted all other things the Athenians desired* 

Then the king marched back with his army into Macedonia, and 
called a general council of his^fficers and chief friends, and when 
they were met together, he asked their opinion.^What they thought 
of an expedition into Asia? When it was fit to begin the war? and 
how it was to be managed ? The counsel, indeed> of Antipater and 
Pannenio was.^That be should first marry and have issue to succeed 

* Leotbad tfarae danghteri* Pa«itbea» ll)«ope« ancLEabuloj wbo were williogljM. 
prifioed to put an end to a pUgue in Athens.-^ 5utd, 

t Tbe Hyacintbidet were %\x daughter! of Erectbeoi king of Alliens, wlio offefetf 
tbcnuelvesto be sacrificed to gain a victorjf for their country against Euuiolpua king of 
Thraca; lo named from a village called HyacbiBthut^ wb^e Wxty were ucriliccd.-^ 
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him, and then set opon natters that were of so great weight and oon^ 
cenuneat. But the kiagy who was naturally fierce^ and «oald aot 
endure stops and delays in bttsiuessi rejected their adviee. For he 
said-Jt was a mean and unworthy thing for him who waif eseated 
general otall Greece^ and bad the comnaod of an anny that oerer 
knew what it was to be conquefied^ to stay at home merely to matryand 
beget children. Wlierefor^, after be had set before them the advan- 
tages of the war, and had encouraged them to undertake it» heofier* 
ed roost magnifieent sacrifices to the gods at Dium in Macedonia, and 
ahibited the sports and pkys which his ancestor Archilaua had in- 
stituted to Jupiter and the muses. This solemnity continued nine 
days, according to the number of the muses, a day for every mnse* 
He provided likewise a pavilion whidi would contain a hundred bedtf*, 
where he feasted and entertained' all his friends and eommandeis •£ 
his army, and ambassadors of cities* 

After these sumptuous feasts were over, (in whieh be not only . 
kindly enterUuned a vast number of people, but likewise distributed 
parts of the sacrifices, and other things suitable to the inagnificenoe 
of the festival amongst his soldiers), be rendezvoused all bis forces 
from all parts. 
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Alexander lands his army in Asia. The battle at Granicus. The 
forces of the Persians and of Alexander, Alexander kills 
Spithrohatesj near being killed by Rhosaces. Miletus besieged 
and taken. Ada^ queen of Caria, meets Alexander. Hali^ 
camassus besieged , taken, and sacked. The strange act oftlte 
Mamiarenses. 

CTESIDES was lord-chancellor of Athens, and Caius Solpitlaa^ 
and Lucius Papirius consuls at Rome, when Alexander at the Helles* 
pont passed over his army out of Europe into Asia. Being arrived 
at Troas with sixty sail of long ships, he was the first of the Mace- 
donians that cast a spear out of the ship, which fixed in the earth 
upon tl)e shore, and then leaped out of the vessel, signfytng, that bj 
the help of the gods he had taken possession of Asia, which was 
conquered by his spear. 
Then be sacrificed to tlie ghosts of Achilles and Ajaz^ performiof^ 

* upon which Ihcjr mi at aetli 
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all other rites nod eevemMiies proper to the ireocration of those he^ 
Met. When that was done, he took an exact account of theniAi»- 
hm of diose foroet he had transported, which were found to amount 
-to thirteen thousand* Macedonian fooi> seven thousand oonfedeiaiies, 
Attd Ere thousand aMrcenaries* Parmenio had the chief conunand of 
«U diesc. Besides these, there were the OdryssefyTreballians^ and 
Illyrians, to the number of five thousand, and a thousand darters, eallad 
^Agjrianes; so that in the whole there were thirty thousand foot. For 
liorae, there were eighteen hundred raised out of Mscedonia, nndqr 
the osaimaod of Phiiotas, the son of Parmenio. As many out di 
Thsane, coninftttded by Callas^ the son of Harpalus. From the nest 
i^^eece, six hundred led by Eurygius. Besides these, there wtsn 
siuie hundred Thxaciaos and Posonians in the vao» whose eoaunaAder 
«vas Cassander. The whole body of horse was four tbonaand fifie 
bundredt* And this is the number of them that landed in Asiji wich 
Aleaander. 

la the .mean tiase, he left under the command of Antipster, ia 
fiurope, twelve thousand foot, and eleven ^duMisand fire hundred 

When hedeparted from Troas, and came to the temple of ]£- 
ticrvall, the priest* called Alexander, seeing the statue of Arbbsr* 
vaaes (that had been lord-lieutenant of Phrygia) lie prostrate upon 
the gsound befove the temple, and observing several other good 

omens, eame to the king, and told him Tluit he would he oon-- 

i|ueror in a considerable horse engagement, especially if he fought 
in Phrygia, and that he should kill a great commander of tlie eoemf 
srith his own hand. And these thiags, he said, were foretold him 
by the gods, and e^cially by Minerva, who would be assistant to 
Ilia in obtaining his victories. 

Alexander, much taken with this prophecy, and relying upon k, 
efiered 10 Minerva a most splendid sacrifice, and dedicated his arms 
to her, and took away others (that liad been laid up there) in their 
ntcad, which he made use of in the first fight afterwards, and gained 
% most ^orioHs victory by his own peculiar valour. But this bap* 
pened some few days after. 

In the mean time, the Persian lord-lieutenants and commanderSjf 
(who through their sloth were not able to put a stop to the progress 
of the Macedonians), met together to consult how to manage the war 
against Alexander. Memnon, the Rhodlan, one there amongst them, 
(a very skilful general), was not for fighting, but to give a check to 
the Macedonians, by destroying the country all before them, that so 

* It ihoold b« tivelve thoasand. t A people of Thrace, of the city Odryis, 

X But bjr the particalau, they amount to five thousaud one hundred. 
4 The Greek it 10^ bat the Mtin fifteen hundred horte. || At lUun. 
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they might not be able to march forward for want of provisions : and 
was for bringing over both land and sea forces into Macedonia, by 
that means to make that the seat of the war. Although th» was 
sound advice, (as the event made it afterwards evident), yet the rest 
of the commanders woold not hearken to it, looking upon it as a 
thing dishonourable^ and much reflecting upon the valouf of the 
Persians. 

All being therefore resolved upon a battle^ forced Were brought to* 
gether from all parts, and the lord-lieutenants being now much supe- 
rior in number, marched towards the Hellespont in Phrygian and en- 
camping close by the river Granicus, having-the river for a defence 
between them and the Macedonians. 

Alexander having intelligence of the forces of the barbarians, made 
a swift march, andcame up so close to the enemy> that the river only 
sepai^ted both armies. 

In the mean time, the barbarians stood in battalia at the foot of 
the hill, judging it would do their business CfftfirtuAlly, and that they 
should be sure of the victory, by falling upon them in their passage 
over the river, and by that means breaking in pieces the Macedoniaa 
battalion*. But Alexander prevented the enemy, and with great 
courage passed over his army about the break of day, and drew up his 
men in order of battle. The barbarians drew up the whole body of 
their horse against the Macedonians, for they had before resolved ta 
begin the fight with them. Memnon the Rhodian, and Arsamenes 
the lord'^lieutenant, with their several regiments of horse^ were ia 
the left wing) supported by Arrites, who commanded the Paphla<' 
gonian horse; and next to him Spithrobates, lord-lieutenant of Ionia, 
with them of Hyrcania. In the left wing were two thousand Me« 
dian horse, under the conduct of Arrheomithres, and the like number 
from Bactria. In the main body was a vast number of horse of other 
nations, of the best and most experienced soldiers } the whole amount* 
ing to above ten thousand horse. 

The Persian foot were at least a hundred thousand men, who stood 
drawn up behind the horse, without moving a foot, because they con* 
eluded, that the horse themselves would serve the turn to rout the 
Macedonians. 

And now the horse charged with great resolution onbothsides,es'^ 
pecially theThessaliansinthe left wing, under the command of Par* 
menio, bearing the brunt of a brisk charge with undaunted courage. 

Alexander with the choicest body of horse in the left wing, setting 
spurs to his horse, was the first that charged, and rushing into the 
thickest of his enemies, made great slaughter amongst them. The 
barbarians fought vidiantly, striving to outdo the Macedonians^ and 

t * Piwlanx. 
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fortune at this time brought together the persons of the greatest 
quality into tliis pkce. For Spithrobates, the chief governor of 
the province of Ionia, a Persian, and son«in-law to Darius^ a very 
valiant man^ charged the Macedonians with a great body of horse, 
seconded by forty of his guardf all of his kindred, and inferior to 
none for valour and courage. With these he put the enemy hard 
to it, and attacked those about him with great resolution, killing 
some, and wounding others: and, tvhen tone were able to contend 
with him, Alexander rode up to the barbarian^ and ifought with him 
hand to band. 

Hereupon the Persian, concluding that the gods, of their special 
favour to him, had given him the opportunity of a happy comba^ 
(especially if by his valour he should free all Asia from their fears, 
and by his own hands give k check to these audacious attempts of 
Alexander that rung through all the world, and prevent the dishonour - 
of the Persiads), was the first that cast his javelin at Alexander, and 
with such force and violence, that it pierced through his buckler and 
breast-plate, into his right shoulder-blade. The king, plucking out 
the dart with his own hand, threw it away, and, setting spurs to his 
horse, flew upon the Persian lord-lieutenant with that fierceness and* 
violence, that he fixed his spear in the middle of his breast. Upon 
which the battalions of both armies there near at hand, in admiration 
of such a piece of singular valour, set up a great shout. But the 
point breaking in the breast-plate, so that the spear pierced no far- 
ther, the Persian made at Alexander with his drawn sword, who, 
having got another lance, threw it directly into his face, and pierced 
bim through the head; at which instant Rhosaces, brother to him 
that was killed, came swiftly riding up, and gave the king such a 
blow, that he cut through his helmet, and wounded bim slightly upon 
the head; and, just as he was ready to second his stroke, Clitus, sur- 
named Niger, posted up, and cut off the hand of the barbarian. 

The kibsmen of the two brothers (now both fallen) came round 
about them, and at the first plied Alexander with their darts, and then 
fell to it hand to hand, and ran through all hazards, that they might 
kill Alexander. And, Chough he was environed with imminent ha- 
zards and dangers of his life, yet the throng of his enemies did not at 
all daunt him: for, though he had received three strokes through his 
breast-plate, and one cut upon his helmet, and had his buckler, which 
he brooght ffom the temple of Minerva, thrice pierced through, yet 
he urirred not a foot, but stood his ground against all hazards and 
difficulties with undauntedresolution. 

In the mean time other brave commanders fell round about hjm, 
|imong$t whom the most remarkable were Artyaxes, and^ Pbarnaces 
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the brother of Darius, and Mithrobarzanes, the commander of the 
Cappadoctans \ so ihaf many great officers being killed, and all the 
troops of the Persians rooted and broken by the Tafeiir of the Mace« 
doDians, the first that fell upon Alexander were forced to take t» 
their heels, and, after them, all the rest. 

In this battle, by the confession of all, the valoar of Alexander was 
cried up above all others} and he was reputed the chief instroment of 
the nctory. The Thessalian horse managed their troops with that dcx* 
terity, and fought with that brave resolution, that, next to the Ime, 
tbey wero most lughly applauded^ and gained exceeding honour aad 
reputation. 

After the hor$e was routed and fled, the foot, running in <me 
upon another in confusion, fought awhile; but, amazed and dejected 
with the flight of their horse^ they likewise turned their backs aod 
aoade away. 

There were killed in the Persian afroy above ten thousand foot^ 
and at least two thousand horse^ and above twenty thousand takea 
priaonersw 

After the battle, the king buried those of his that were slaro with 
great solemnity, by these honours to encourage his soldiers to fight 
the more re »idily. When he had refreshed his army, he marched for- 
ward through Lydta, and came to Sardis, whicii, with the citadel, and 
all the provisions and treasure therein^ were voluntarily surrendered to 
kim by Mithrenes* the governor. 

In the mean time, those Persians that had escaped out of the bat* 
tie, fled, together with their general Memnon, to Miletus, befort 
which the king afterwards came, and assaulted it continually for se* 
reral days together, still relieving his men from time to time with 
fresh supplies. The besieged at first easily defended themselves from 
the walls; for the city was full of soldiers, and plentifully furnished 
with weapons and all otlier things necessary for enduring a siege. 
But, as sooq as the king began fiercely to batter the walls with his 
engines, and violently to push on the siege both by sea and land, and 
the Macedonians had forced their way through a breach of the walb, 
putting their enemies to flight in that part, the Milesians forthwith 
prostrated themselves as suppliants at the king's feet, and gave op 
themselves and the city to his mercy. Some of the barbarians were 
killed by the Macedonians, others fled out of the city, and the rest 
were all taken. He dealt kindly and mercifully with the Milesians; 
but, as for the others, he sold them all for slaves. 

And now, having no further use for his navy, and being likewise 
fcxpcnsive to maintain, lie dismissed his fleet, except a few sntj** 

* Or Mithriunea. 
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which he detained for the conveying of his engines of battery, and 
other iastruments useful for the besieging of towns; among which 
were twenty vessels from Athens. 

There are some who say, that this discharging of the fleet proved 
Alexander a prudent general : for Darius being on his march, and 
it being therefore very likely that a great battle was to be fought, he 
conceived that the Macedonians would fighl with more resolution 
when they saw th^ere was bo possibility of flight. And the very same 
project he contrived at the battle of Granicus, where he so ordered the 
matter, that the river should be at the backs of his soldiers, to the end 
that none might have a thought of flying, since the river threatened 
certain destruction to them that attempted it. 

In following times Agathocles, king of Syracusei followed this ex- 
ample of Alexander, and so gained a glorious victory* For, having 
transported a small army into Africa, he set all his ships on fire, 
to take away all hope from his soldiers of escaping by flight; by 
which means, being forced of necessity to stand to it courageously, 
be overcame many thousands of the Carthaginians drawn up against 
him. 

After the taking of Miletus, both Persians and mercenaries, with 
their cbiefest commanders, came flocking to Halicarnassus. This 
was then the greatest city in Caria, in which was a palace of the kings, 
adorned with most curious turrets and citadels. 

About the same time Memnon sent away his wife and children to 
Darius, as well for their security, as to induce the king, having 
such considerable hostages in his hands, to intrust him with more 
confidence in the management of the war; which happened accord* 
ingly: for Darius presently sent letters to all the inhabitants of the 
sea-coasts of Asia, to be observant in every thing to all the commands 
of Memnon. Being made, therefore, general of the whole army, he 
provided all tilings necessary for the defence of Halicarnassus against 
a siege. 

In the mean time, the king sent away his engines of battery, and 
com and provisions, by sea, to Halicarnassus, and he himself, with 
his whole army^ marched into Caria, and, wherever he came, he 
gained upon the cities by his smooth tongue and courteous behaviour. 
The Greek cities especially tasted of his grace and favour, for he 
gave all of them liberty to govern according to their own laws, and 
ordered that they should be free from tribute, declaring, that he had 
undertaken a war against the Persians, for the rights and liberties of 
the Grecians. 

When he was upon his march, he was met by a woman of noble 
birth, called Ada, of the lineage of the king of Caria, who, upon 
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discourse with him doncerning the right df her atidestbrs, entreated him 
to restore her to the kingdom of her gtabdfather, whioh he gave up to 
ber, and bid her take it as her own ; by which boubty t6 the Womati, 
be gained the hearts of the Greciatas, and all the cities sent their 
ambassadors to him; and, presenting him with crown^ of ^Id, pro* 
mised and offered to serve him in all things to the ntmost of their 
power. 

Alexander now encamped bear Xo the city, and forthwith assaulted 
die town in a furious* and tertible manners for, at the rery begin- 
ning, his soldiers by turns stormed the walls without aby intermis- 
sion, so that the conflict continued whole days together. Afterwards, 
lie brought up all sorts of engines to the walls, and filled k;p tbe 
trenches before the city, by the help of three machiniss called snails, 
and tben with his rams battered don^n the towers and walls that ran 
along between them. Part being thus beaten doWn, h^ engaged iir 
the breach with the enemy, and endeavouk-ed to force his way into the 
city over the rubbish. But Memnon easily repulsed ihc Macedo- 
nians, (who first assaulted the ^all), thete being niany inen within 
the city; and in the niglit, when the engines were brought op, he 
made a sally with a great body of men, and set fire to them. Upon 
which there were many iharp conflicts b.efore the Walls, in which the 
Macedonians far excelled the other for ralour, but the P^efsiana ex- 
ceeded them in number of men, and all warlike provisiab3. Bilt those 
upon the walls were of great advantage to the Persians that Were en- 
gaged in the sally, by galling their enemies With their darts and ar- 
rows, attended with deaths and wounds; shouting of men and sound- 
ing of trumpets every where echoed in the air, while the soldiers on 
both sides, with loud acclamations, applauded the noble actions of 
their several parties. 

And now some endeavoured to extinguish the mounting Sames of 
the engines, and others, engaging with the enemy, made a grievous 
alaughter among their adversaries. Those withm mised up other 
walls much stronger, instead of those that were battered down. Hie 
commanders, with Memnon, being in the front, encouraged their 
men to stand to it, offering great rewards to such as valiantly behaved 
themselves: so that it was incredible with what lieat and spirit every 
one pushed forward to win the day. Tlien might be seen some car* 
lied out of the army so wounded that they were breathing out their 
last; others gathered round the bodies of the dead, and sliatply en- 
gaged in striving to carry off the bodies, ib order to their burial; 
others, but even now tired out with wounds and UoWs, pre^ntly 
(through the encouragement of the officers) recovering their spkrUs, 
^U to it briskly again* 
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. Some of the Macedoqians (among whom was Neoptolemus^ an 
honourable person)5 wer^ slain^ even under the city gates. Aq|d now 
towers and two flankers were battered down; upon which some 
drunken soldiers of Perdiccas rashly in the night mounted the walbi 
of the citadel : but Memnon, understanding what plight they were* 
in, made a sally> apd« being much superior in numbers, repulsed the 
Macedonians,. and killed many of themi which being noised abroad^ 
the Macedonians came flocking in to the aid of their fellows; upon 
which there Was a brisk encounter. At length, when those with 
Alexander appeared, and jpiqed with the rest, the Persians flaggedji 
and were beaten back into the city. Then the kiog sent a trum^ 
peter to make a truce, in order to carry off those Macedonians tba( 
were slain before the walls; but Ephialtes and Thrasybulus, both 
Athenians, apd then in arms for the i^ersians, gave advice not tQ 
suffeir the dead to be buried. However, Memnon granted what the 
king desired. 

Afterwards Ephialtes, in a council of war, declared his opinion.^ 
That it was not advisable for them to stay till the city was taken^ 
and so to be made prisoners, but for all the officers, with the merce- 
naries, to venture their, lives for the safety and security of the rest^^ 
and to sally upon the enemy out of the city. Hereupon Memnon^ 
perceiving Ephialtes to be prompted to action by an extraordinary 
impulse of valour, and placing great confidence in him by reason cf 
his courage and the strength of his body, agreed to what be had ad- 
vised. In order to which, he appointed two thousand mercenaries^ 
p( the best soldiers he could pick out, to sally with him, one half of 
whom were commanded to carry along with them lighted fire-brandS| 
and the other to fall in upon the enemy. About break of day the 
gates were suddenly flung open, and the regiments issued out, and 
cast their fire-brands among the engines; upon which a great flame * 
presently appeared. Ephialtes, at the head of others formed into a 
deep phalanx, charged upon the Macedonians, who were hasteningto 
preserve and defend the engines. The king, quick in discerning 
what was to be done, placed the chief of the Macedonians in the 
front, and some of the chiefest soldiers next, in order to support them } 
and to these he added a third battalion, for valour exceedii:^ all the 
rest. The whole body he led up himself, and fell upon the enemy, 
who seemed (through their firm and close order) to he impenetrable^ 
and not to be broken by any force whatsoever. 

In the mean time he Commanded others to go to defend the en« 
gines, and quench the fire. Noise and clamour filled the camps^ 
aod the trumpet giving the alarm to battlej they fell to it, fighting 
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lyith more than 'ordinary valour, ambitioas to purchase honour and 
renown. The Macedonians easily quenched the fine, but in the con- 
flict those with Ephialtes got the better: for, with whomsoever he 
engaged, (being of a far stronger body than any of them), he certainly 
killed, and those that were upon the new wall slew many with their 
darts: for upon this wall there was a wooden tower erected, an hon-> 
dred cubits high, full of engines for shooting of darts and arrows. 

Many therefore of the Macedonians being killed, and the rest re«» 
treating by reason of the multitude of darts, and Memnou coming ia 
to the assistance of the Persians with a far greater number, the king 
himself knew not well what to do. While those that issued oat of 
the town thus prevailed, on a sudden the tables were turned: for the 
old Macedonians (who by reason of their age were to this time dis- 
pensed with, and not called to fight, though formerly victorious in 
many battles under King Philip) now, at this very instant, were 
stirred up to their antient courage and resolution; and, being both 
valiant and expert soldiers, (far beyond all the rest), they upbraided 
the cowardice of the fresh-water soldiers, who turned their backs^ 
with m^ost bitter taunts and reproaches. These'^resently getting into 
a body, and clapping their bucklers one into another, fell in upon the 
enemy, (bow confident of an assured victory), and, having killed 
Ephialtes, and many others, forced the rest into the city; and the 
Macedonians, being mixed with the others in the night-time, entered 
pell-mell with them within the wafls; but the king ordered a retreat 
to be sounded, and so they returned into the camp. After this, 
Memnon ond the rest of the commanders consulted together, and 
determined to leave the city. In execution of which resolve, they 
left the best of the soldiers to keep the citadel, with sufficient provi- 
sion and all other things necessary, and transported themselves, with 
the rest of the citizens, and all their wealth, into Coos, ■ 

Alexander about spring of day, understanding what was done, 
cast a trench, and built a rampart upon it round about the castle, 
and razed the city itself to the ground. Then be ordered part of his 
army to march farther up into the country, in order to force other 
provinces to his obedience. These forces valiantly brought under 
the power of Alexander all the nations as far as to the borders of the 
Greater Phrygia, and forced them to find provisions for their army. 

Alexander himself subdued all the sea-coast of Asia to CiUcia, 
gaining many cities by surrender, and taking several forts and castles 
by storm, amongst which \here was one that was taken after a won- 
derAil manner, which, by reason of the rarity of the thing, is not to 
be passed over. 
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In the utmost borders of Lycia, the Marmareiwes*, wlio inha- 
bited upon a great rock, and well fortified, fell upon the rear of Alex« 
ander'a army in their march thither, and slew many of the Macedo- 
nians, and carried away a great number of prisoners and carriage- 
IiQraes. At which the king was so enraged, that he resolved to be- 
siege the place, and used his utmost endeavour to gain it. But the 
Marmarenses, trusting to their own valour, and the strength of the 
place, manfully endured the siege; for they were assaulted two day^ 
together without any iutermission, and were assured that the king 
vould not stir from thence till he had taken thcrock. The antient 
men, therefore, at the first advised the younger to forbear standing it 
out with such violence, and to make peace with the king upon as good 
conditions as they could; which, when they denied, and all resolved 
to part with their lives and the liberties of their country together, the 
graver men then advised them to kill all the old men, women, and 
ebiMren, and that those who were strong and able to defend them- 
selves should break through their enemy's camp in the night, and fly 
to the next mountains. The you ng men approved of the counsel, and 
ftereupon an edict was made..^That every one should go to his ova 
house, and eat and drink plentifully with his wife, children, and re- 
lations, and then expect the execution of the decree. ' But some of 
Ae young men who were more considerate than the rest (who were 
about six hundred in the whole) judged it more advisable to forbear 
killing their own kindred and relations with their own hands, but 
lather to set the houses on fire, and then to sally out at the gates^ 
and make to the mountains for their security. This was presently 
agrted to, and the thing put in execution; and so every man's house 
became his sepulchre : and the young men themselves broke through 
the midst of their enemies, and fled to the hills near at hand. And 
these were the chief things done this yeav. 

^ Or Mtfnwritni. 
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CHAP. m. 

JUitylene taken hy Mernnon^, Darius*s general. His meeessesj 
He dies. Charidemus the Athenian unjustly put to death h^- 
Darius. Alexander falls sick: is recovered by Philip, ^ter- 
ander seizes Alexander of JLyncestes^ on account of hi^ mother's 
letters. Alexander takes Issus. The memorable battle at 
Issus, where the mother, %v\fe, two daughters , and son of Da* 
rius were taken. Alexander's noble behaviour towards thfm%, 
Daritts's letters and offers to Alexander. Darius prepares ano- 
ther army, 

BUT in the following year, wbereio Nicodrat^fi was, cliief goTernor 
of Athens, aqd Csesio Valerius, and Lacius Papiriug, succeeded id 
the conaular dignity at Rome, Darius seut a great sum of money to 
Memoon, and declared him general of all his forces. Hereupon hb 
raised great numbers of men from all parts, and, fitting out a navy 
of three hundred sail, applied himself with great diligence to the 
prosecution of the war. To that end, he brought in Chios to join 
with him. Then he sailed to Lesbos, and presently tooic Antisss, 
Metbymna, Pyrrha, and Erissa. But, as for Mityleoe and Les* 
bos*, because they were much larger, and strongly garrisoned and 
well provided, he gained them not without many assaults^ and the 
loss of many of his men, though he took them at length, with much 
ado. The fame of this action being presently noised abroad, many 
of the Cyclade islands sent ambassadors to him, to make leagues 
with him. Then there was a report spread abroad» that Memnon> 
with his whole fleet, was intending to invade Euboea, which put all 
the cities into a great consternation. And some of the Grecians, 
being brought into the confederacy of the Persians, were heartened 
in hopes of a change of their a&irs for the better. Besides, Memoon 
liad corrupted many of the Greeks with money to sail in the same 
bottom with the Persians. But fortuue put a stop to the progress of 
this man's success s for he fell sick of a mortal distempory and diedj 
and, by his death, the afikirs of Darius went backward: fur the kingf 
hoped to have transferred the whole weight of the war ont of Asia 
into Europe. 

But, when he heard of the death of Meronon, he called bis friends 
Ipgether, and asked their advice .^Whether he should send a geueral 

* Le»bo», a city in Letbci. i Of Persia. 
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with the airmy^ or go himself ia person^ and try his fortune with the 
Macedonians* Some Were of opinion that the king should go hiiti^ 
self, for they said that the Persians would then with more cheerful^ 
ness venture their lives. But Charidemus the Athenian^'who Was in 
great esteem for his valour and prudence as a general, (for, undei^ 
Philip he gained greht repntatioi), and was his chief and principal ad^ 
tiser in all his Weighty affairs), advised Darius not to lay the kingdoot 
fdshly at stake, but still to continue lord of Asia, and keep the govern- 
fii^nt in his own hand, and to appoint an experienced general to oia- 
6ag€ the eoncerns of the war. And he told him, that an hundred 
thousand men, of which number a third part should be mercenaries 
oat o^ Greece, were sufficient for the expedition, and engaged that 
be would see the thing accomplished. The kitig at first agreed tx^ 
what he said; but his friends peremptorily rejected this advice, stu* 
pecting that Charidemus sought for tlie chief command, with a de^ 
sign to give up all into the power of the Macedonians. Hereupon 
Charidemus was in such a rage, that he called them all cowards j 
with which words the king was much more offended than before 1 
and whereas anger never suffers a man to consider wisely before 
fasiid, Darius ordered him to be bound in it belt, (which is the maii« 
ner of the Persians), and delivered him io his guards to be put t^ 
death; who, when he was being led to execution, cried out-^Tfatft 
file king would in a short time repent of what he had done in tiiis 
matter, and would be punished for that unjust judgment against Um 
by the loss of lus kingdom. Thus fell Charidemus from the suoisiit 
of all fak hopes and expectations, through the unseasonable libertjr of 
his tongue. But the king, as soon as his anger was over, presently 
repeated of what he had done, and accused himself as guilty of a 
most horrid crime: but the power of a king could not undo that 
which was past remedy. Considering, therefore, how valiant the 
Macedonians Were, and musing upon the courage of Alexander, be 
inquired where he might have a fit person to succeed Memnoa Hi 
the chief command of the army; and, when none could be foond, he 
was forced to run the hazard himself for the saving of his kingdom. 
He forthwith, therefore, ordered all his forces to be called together 
from all parts, and to rendezvous at Babylon. Then he made choice 
of such of his kindred and friends as he thought fit, and to some ht 
gave commands in the army, according to their several qualities, andi 
others he appointed to attend upon his person^ as his life-guards. As 
soon as the time before fixed upon for the expedition was come', they 
all rendeivbused at Babylon, to the number of four hundred thousand 
foot^ and an hundred thousand horse. Heace he marched away. 
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with this vast punlber of men, towards Cilicia*, taking along with 
bim his mother, wife, and childreuj that is to say, a son and two 
daMghters. 

In the mean time, Alexander (while Memnon was litdng), bear* 
ing how Chios and the cities of Lesbos were surrendered into tlie 
bands of Memnon, and that Mityiene was taken by storm, and that 
be was ready to invade Macedonia with a navy of three hundred sailj 
and that many of the Grecians were upon the point of revolting) j 
Was very much perplexed and discontented: but, as soon as be heard 
«f Memnon's death, his mind was more at rest. But within a short 
time after he fell desperately sick, and, growing worse and worse, 
sent for physicians, who, when they came, were all afralli to adminis- 
ter any thing, looking upon him as irrecoverable: but there was one 
Philip of Acaroania, (whose practice it was commonly to make use of 
desperate medicines)j who promised to cure him by a potion: the 
king hereupon readily complied with this, especially because he heard 
Darius was on his march from Babylon. Then the physician de« 
liveied the potion, which, through the art and skill of Philip, and the 
advantage of the natural strength of the patient, presently cural 
the king; who being thus, beyond all hope, recovered^ bountifully 
Kwarded the physician, apd received him into the number of hb most 
fidthful friends. 

About the same time Alexander received letters from his mother, 
wherein (among other things which she thought fit to advise him of} 
she msbed him to have a care of Alexander of Lyncestesf, who was 
a very valiant man, and of a generous disposition, and not inferior to 
any for his faithfulness to Alexander. But, many things concurring 
that seemed to fortify the accusation, he was seized and committed 
to custody, in order to bis legal trial. But Alexander, having intelli* 
genoe that Darius was within a few day's march, sent Parmenio be- 
fore with the army, to gain the passes and the gates t, as they were 
called} who, marching away with all speed, possessed himself of 
them, beating off the barbarians, who were there before him. Da- 
rius, that he might march with aiore ease, bad left all his heavy bag- 
gage and rabble behind him at Damascus, a city of Syria. Hence 
be marched with all the speed be could, hearing that Alexander had 
previously possessed himself of all the difficult passes and places, as 
not daring to fight in the plain and <^n field, as he supposed. The 
inhabitants of all the places through which Alexander bad passed, 
alighting the inconsiderable number of the Macedonians, and 
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frightened at the approach of the vast arnciy of tlie Persians, without 
any regard to Alexander^ sided with Darius> and readily supplied 
the Persians with provisions and all other qeeessaries, and, .by the 
rule of tlieir own opinions, adjudged the victory before-hand to the 
barbarian^. 

In the mean time, Alexander had possessed himself of Issus*, 
(surprised with the fear of his army), a considerable city of Cilicia; 
and, understanding by his spies that Darius was not above thirty 
ffurloogB distant, and that he was even now approaching, with his 
army so provided and in that order as to make tliem terrible to all, 
he judged that the gods highly favoured him, in putting such an op- 
portunity into his hands, as that, by the gaining of one victory, hie 
should ruin the whole empire of Persia. Hereupon he stirred up 
the spirits of his soldiers, (by a speech for the occasion), encourag- 
ing them to fight manfully, now all lay at stake. His regiments of 
foot and squadrons of horse he posted as the place and ground would 
best allow i the horse was placed before the whole body of the foot, 
which were ordered behind so as to support and relieve the horse. 
Being in the right wing himself, he marched on towards the enemy 
with the choicest of the horse. The Thessalian horse were iq the 
left, for valour and skill far excelling all the rest. And now the 
armies came within the cast of a dart one of another, upon which 
there flew such a shower of darts from the barbarians against them 
with Alexander, that, through their multitude, they so brushed in 
their flight one upon another, that their force was much abated, and 
they did little harm. Then presently the trumpets on both sides 
sounded a charge, and the Macedonians were the first that set up a 
great shout, which being answered by the barbarians, all the hilla 
and mountains there near at hand echoed with the noise. But the 
ahout of the barbarians far exceeded the other, being made by five 
hundred thousand men at once. 

Then Alexander looked every where round about to spy out Da- 
rius, whom having found, he made at him (with those horse that 
were with him) with all the speed imaginable, desiring not so much 
to conquer the Persians, as to gain the present victory by his own 
personal valour. In the mean time, the whole body of horse engaged^ 
great slaughter being made on both sides; but the valour of tho5« 
engaged caused the victory to hang a long time in suspense, appeai<« 
ing sometimes here and sometimes there, by changes and turns. No 
dart cast or stroke given by any was in vain, but did some execution, 
for in such a multitude the mark was sure to be hit. So that gre: ^ 
numbers were wounded, and others, fighting to their last breatl*^ 
* Imus, sqw X«MaiiQ, under the Turki. 
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chose rather to lose their lives, than part with their honour. And 
the officers, at the head of their regiments, so bravely behaved them^ 
selves, that they pat life and courage into the common soldiei)* 
There might then be seen all sorts of wounds, and as various and 
sharp contests for victory. Oxathres, a Persian, and brother of Da« 
rius, a very valiant man, as soon as he saw Alexander make so 
fiercely at Darius, was resolved to undergo the same fortune with bis 
brother, and therefore charged Alexander's body with the best of 
the horse he could make choice of out of his own troops, and, know- 
ing that his love to his brother would advance his fame and reputa- 
tion above all other things among the Persians^ he fought close by 
tiis chariot, and with that courage and dexterity, that he laid many 
dead at his feet; and, inasmuch as the Macedonians were as resolute 
on the other side not to move a foot, the dead bodies rose up in 
heaps round about the chariot of Darrius. And, every one striving to 
lay hold of the king, both sides fought with great obstinacy, whhout 
any regard of their lives. In this conflict many of the Persian no- 
bility were slain, amongst whom were Antixyes and Rheomitres, and 
Tasiaces, the lord-lieutenant of Egypt, And many of the Macedo- 
nians likewise; and Alexander himself (compassed round by the 
enemy) was wounded in the thigii. The chariot-horses of Darius, 
receiving many wounds, and frightened at the multitude of carcases 
that lay in heaps round about them, grew so unruly, that they would 
have hurried Darius into the midst of his enemies, if he had not in 
this extremity caught hold of the reins himself, being forced thus to 
make bold with the laws of the Persians, in debasing the majesty of 
the Persian kings. In the mean time, his servants brought to him 
another chariot, and, while he was ascending this, there arose a great 
tumult, insomuch that Darius himself (by the enemy pressing hard 
upon him) was in a great terror and consternation; which, when 
some of the Persians discerued, they began first to fly, and the horse 
that were next following the example of their fellows, at length all 
made away as Cast as they could. The places being narrow and 
strait, in their haste they trod down one another, and many perished 
without a stroke from the enemy; for they lay in heaps, some with 
their arms, others without them; some held their naked swords so 
long in their hands, that their fellow-soldiers ran themselves upon 
tliem, and so were slain. But many got away into the open prain, 
and, by the swiftness of their horses, escaped to the several cities of 
the allies. 

During this time, the Macedonian phalanx* and the Persian foot 
fought awhile; for the flight of the horse was the prelude to the 

* Battaliuitf tboat eight tkoiMasd fooK 
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victory. The barbarians therefore taking to tlieir heels, and so inany 
thousands making away through the same straits^ all places there- 
abouts were in a short time covered with dead carcases; but the Per- 
sians, by the advantage of night, got away here and there into seve- 
ral places of shelter. 

The Macedonians therefore left off the pursuit, and betook them- 
selves to the rifling of the camp, especially the king's pavilion, be- 
cause there were the richest booties; so that there was found and 
carried thence vast sums of gold and silver, and exceeding rich gar- 
ments and furniture; an abundance likewise of treasure belonging to 
his friends and kindred, and the commanders of his army : for the 
wives not only from the king's household, but from the families of 
his kindred and attendants, mounted in chariots glittering with gold, 
(according to the custom of the Persians), accompanied the camp in 
thfiir march from place to place. And every one of these (through 
their luxury and delicateness, to which they had commonly inured 
themselves) carried with them abundance of rich furniture, and a 
multitude of beautiful women. But the captive ladies were then ia . 
a most miserable condition ; for they who before, by reason of their 
nicety, could scarcely be placed in their stately cliariots so as to 
please them, and bad their bodies so attired as that no air might 
touch theoD, now rent their garments in pieces, andj scarce with one 
simple veil to cover their nakedness, threw themselves shrieking out 
of their chariots, and, with titeir eyes and hands lifted up to heaven, 
c|i8t themselves down at the feet of the conquerors. Some with 
their trembling hands pulled off all their jewels and ornaments from 
their own bodies, and ran up steep rocks and craggy places, with 
their hair flying about their ears; and thus meeting in throngs to- 
gether, some called for help from those who wanted the relief of 
others as much as themselves; some were dragged along by the hair 
of their heads, others were stripped naked, and then killed, and some- 
times cudgelled to death with the heavy ends of the soldier's lances. 
Nay, even all manner of disgrace and contempt was poured upon 
the glory of the Persiaqs, so famous and honourable heretofore all tho 
world over. 

But the more sober Qnd moderate of the Macedonians, seeing that 
strange turn of fortune, much pitied the condition of those miser- 
able creatt^res, who had lost every thing that was near and dear to 
them in this M^orld, and were now environed with nothing but stran- 
ge and enemies, f^ud fallen into miserable and dishonourable cap* 
tivity. But the mother of Darius, and his wife, and two daughters, 
now marriageable, (and his little son especially), drew tears from the 
eyes of the beholders ; for their sad change of fortunes, and the great <> 
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ness of their sudden and unexpected calanjity, (presented thus to 
their view), could not but move them to a compassionate considera- 
tlon of their present condition : for, as yet^ it was not known whether 
Darius was alive or dead. And in the mean time they* perceived lii^ 
tent pillaged and rifled by armed men, who knew no difference of 
persons, and therefore committed many indecent and unworthy ac- 
tions, and saw likewise all Asia brought under the power of a con- 
quering sword as well as themselves. The wives of the governors of 
the provinces that fell at theirf feet to beg protection, were so far 
from finding relief, that they themselves earnestly prayed them to 
rescue them out of their present calamity. 

Alexander's servants, having possessed themselves of Darios's 
tents, prepared the tables and batiis which were used by Darius him- 
self, and lighted up many lamps, in expectation of the king, that at 
his return from the pursuit he might take possession of ail the furni- 
ture of Darius, as an earnest of the empire and government of all Asia. 
Of the barbarians there fell in this battle above an hundred and twenty 
thousand foot, and no fewer than ten thousand horse. Of the Mace- 
donians, three hundred foot, and an hundred and fifty horse. And 
this was the issue of the battle at Issus. 

But to return to the kings themselves : Darius with all his army 
being thus routed, fled, and, by changing from time to time one 
horse after another, the best he had, he made away with all speed, 
to escape out of the hands of Alexander, and to get to the governors 
of the upper provinces. But Alexander, with the best of his horse 
atid chiefest of his friends, pursued him close at the very heels, 
earnestly longing to be master of Darius. But, after he had ridden 
two hundred furlongs, he returned at midnight into the camp; and, 
having refreshed his weary body in the baths, went to supper, and 
then to his rest. 

In the mean time, one came to the mother of Darius, and told her 
that Alexander was returned from the pursuit of Darius, and had 
possessed himself of all the rich spoils of his tent. Upon which there 
was heard a great shriek and lamentation amongst the women, 
and, from the multitude of the captives condoling with the queen at 
the sad news, all places were filled with cries of anguish and hanor. 
The king, understanding what sorrow there was among the women, 
sent Leonatus, one of his courtiers, to them, to put an end to their 
fears, and to let Sisygambis, the mother of Darius, know that her 
son was alive, and that Alexander would have respect to their former 
dignity; and that, to confirm the promise of his generosity by his ac- 

* The woracn-captives, Dariub'i wife, children, and mother, 
t Of the (iuccn tud queen-mother of Persia. 
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tions, he would come and discourse with them the day following. ' 
Whereupon the captives were so surprised with the sudden and happy 
turn of their fortunes^ that they honoured Alexander as a god^ and 
their fears were turned into exultations of joy. 

The king, as soon as^ it was light, (with Hephffistion, one of the 
trustiest of his friends) went to visit the queens. When they en- 
tered, being both habited alike, Sisygambis, taking Hephsestion for 
the king, (because he was the more comely and taller man), fell 
prostrate at his feet; but the atjkendants, by the nods of their heads, 
and pointing of their fingers, directed her to Alexander: whereupon, 
being much ashamed and out of countenance, by reason of the mis« 
take, she saluted Alexander in the same manner she had done th|e 

other. Upon which lie lifted her up, and said Mother, trouble not, 

nor perplex yourself; for that man also is Alexander^ By which 
courteous and obliging title of mother to a grave and honourable 
matron, he gave a clear demonstration of the respects and civilities he 
intended towards them all. 

Having therefore owned her for a second mother, he presently 
confirmed his words by his actions : for he ordered her to be clothed 
in her royal robes, and restored her to all the honours becoming her 
former state and dignity. For he gave her all her attendants and 
houfiehold servants and furniture allowed her by Darius, and added 
also as much more of his own bounty. He promised likewise to dis- 
pose of the young ladies in marriage far better than if their father 
had provided husbands for them; and that he would educate the 
king's little son as carefully and honourably as if he were his own* 
Then he called him to him, and kissed him ; and, taking notice that 
he was not at all ashamed, nor seemed to be in the least affrighted, 
taming to Hephsestion and those about him, '^ This youth, but six 
years of age," said he, '^ carries in his countenance marks of a stout 
and brave spirit, above his age, and is better than his father.'' He 
farther decIared^-That he would take care of the wife of Darius^ 
that she should want for nothing, in order to the support and main- 
tenance of her royal state and former prosperity. Many othef* kind 
and gaining expressions he used, insomuch that the ladies fell a- 
weeping in showers of tears, out of transports of joy, upon account 
of the greatness of their unexpected felicity. After all, he at length 
pat forth to them his right hand to kiss, upon which not only they 
who were immediately honoured with those kindnesses set forth his 
prabe, but even the whole army cried ^ip his incomparable grace and 
clemency. And, indeed, I conceive that amongst the many bmve 
and nohle acts of Alexander, none of them were greater than this, or 
more worthy by history to be handed down to posterity: for storming 
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And taking of eitiee, gaining of battles, and other successes in war^ 
are many times the events of fortune, more than the effects of valour 
ttid virtue; but to be compassionate to the miserable, and those that 
lie at the feet of the conqueror, must be the fruit only of wisdom and 
prudence. For many by prosperity grow haughty, and are ^o tar 
swelled with pride by the favourable blasts of fortune, that they are 
careless and forgetful of the common miseries of mankind; so that 
it is common to see many sink under the weight of their prosperooa 
aoccesses, as a heavy burthen they are not able to bear* 

Therefore, though Alexander was many ages before us who are now 
fiving, yet the remembrance of his virtue justly challenges honour 
wd praise from all those that succeeded him in future generations. 

As for Darius, being now got to Babylon, he mustered up his 
broken troops that had escaped from the battle at Issus; and, though 
lie had received so great an overthrow, he was not at all discouraged^ 
but wrote letters to Alexander, whereby he advised him to use his 
good fortune and success moderately, and offered him a great sum of 
9K>ney for the ransom of the captives : he promised, likewise, to give 
lip to him all that part of Asia, with the cities which lay on that side, 
within the course* of the rivor Haly&f, if ha were willing to be his 
ffiend* 

Whereupon Alexander called a council of war, and laid before 
them auch letters as he judged most for his own advantage, but con- 
^aled the true ones; by which contrivance the ambassadors were 
dismissed without any effect of their embassy. 

Darius therefore concluding that things were not to be composed 
by letters, employed himself wholly in making preparations for war« 
To this end, he armed those soldiers that had lost their arms in the 
late unfortunate battle, aud raised others, and formed them into regi- 
qients. He sent, likewise, for the forces he had through haste left 
behind him in tlie upper provinces when he first began his expedition^ 
To conclude, he wa$ sO earnest and diligent in recruiting his army, 
that they were now twice as many as they were at Issus; for they 
made up a body of eight hundred thousand foot, and two hundred 
tliousand horse, besides a vast multitude of hooked chariots. Thes^ 
tpnsiderable actions were the events of this year. 

^ This wat all Katoli^ t Now CasUiinerj in Papblagooia^ 
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CHAP. IV* 

^kstmder merehes towards Egypt: besieges Tyre. Prodigies 
at lyrr. The Tyrians Innd ApMo wUA goUm chasm. Ths 
imfmiiom qf the Tyrimu to defend themselves. The udomce^ 
snent of Ballombms, a poor man, to be king of l^re. The 
mets iff jigis and Amyntas. An^fntas killed^ and all his sol* 
diers. Alexander takes Qaza by storm: is presenied Jb^, iia. 
Credans* 

NICERATUS was chief goyetnor of Athens^ and Marcus Atti&ia 
and Marcus Valerius were consuls at Rome, when the hundred and 
twelfth Olympiad was cdebiated^ wherein Grylns of Chalcedoa was 
idctor. 

Alexander, after the battle of Issus, caused both his own, and those 
likewise of the enemy's th^t were of greatest repute for valour, to be 
buried. After he had sacrificed and given thanks to the gods, be 
Vountifiilly rewarded ail such as Iiad valiantly behaved theiiMel«eS|( 
every one according to his merit. After which, he gave liberty to 
his soldiers for some days to recreate and refresh themselves. Thence 
marching with his army towards Egypt, as he came into Phcentcia 
other cities readily submitted to him, and were received into his pro* 
tection. But Tyre was the only chy which obstinately denied him 
entrance, when he desired it, in order to sacrifice to Hercules Tyrius; 
at which Alexander was so enraged, that he threatened to atomi 
and take it by force of arms. But the Tyrians resolved to stand it 
«ut, because they thought thereby to ingratiate themselves with Da« 
ritts; and that, for their faithfulness and loyalty to him, they con* 
eluded he would bountifully reward them, who, by tiiat means, had 
gained him more time to recruit his army, while Alexander was de<« 
tained in a troublesome and dangerous siege. And besides, they 
placed their confidence in the strength of the island, and their plenti- 
ful provision of all things necessary, and in the Cartbaginiaus, fium 
whom they were descended. 

The king therefore, though he foresaw that it would be a very dif« 
ficult matter to carry on the siege, by reason of the sea, and that they 
were so well provided with all things for the defence of the walls, 
and had a strong navy, and that the city was separafed from the 
continent, so that nothing could be effectually put in execution, yet 
he judged k more for his honour to undergo all sorts of haearda^ tbaa 
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for the Macedonians to be baffled with one city, and tliat too not al- 
together so difficult to be gained. 

He forthwith therefore demolished Old Tyre, as it was then called^ 
and by the stones, carried by many thousands of men, raised a mole 
. two hundred feet in breadth, which, by the help of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring cities, (who were all called in for that puipai^)^ 
was presently despatched. The Tyrians, in the mean time, from 
their ships laughed and jeered at the king, and asked htm whether 
be supposed himself stronger' than Neptune* Afterwards,' whea 
they perceived (beyond whatever they thought could be done) that 
the iqfole still iocareased, and was likely soon to be finished, they de- 
creed to transport their wives, children, and old people to Carthage; 
and those that were young men were kept, some of them to guard 
the >vrfls, and others for sea-serviee, for they had a fleet of fumscofe 
sail. At length they sent away part of their wives aofl children, ia 
order to sail by the enemy for Carthage; but, being prevented by the 
multitude of those. that were at work, and not in a fit posture to fight 
at sea, they were all forced to return, and abide the siege. And, 
though they 'were plentifully supplied with engii^es to shoot arrows, 
darts, and stones, and ail other machines, and instruments fit and 
fiecessary for the defence of the walls against any assault; yet they 
readily furnished themselves, as they had occasion, with many more^ 
for Tyre was full of gun-smiths, and artificers of all sorts. So that, 
being supplied by these woikmen with many new-invented engines, 
every place round the walk was filled with them, especially towards 
that side where the mole was raised. 

And now the work was brought by the Macedonians within the 
cast of a dart, whea presently a prodigy from the gods appeared to 
them who were thus threatened : for the working of the sea cast a 
whale of an incredible bigness to the side of the mole; and there i% 
lay, without doing any harm, but remained there a good while, lean^ 
ing one side of its body to the work, which struck the beholders with 
much terror and amazement. After it was gone, and returned into 
the sea, both parties went to their divinations, and each (severally 
concluding as they would' desire to have it) made this construe* 
tidn.^That by this sign was portended, that Neptune would aid and 
assist them. 

There was another prodigy likewise happened, which greatly a«^ 
mazed the common people: for, when the Macedonians were at 
meat, the faces of those that broke the bread seemed to be all over 
blowzy; and one of Tyre affirmed that he saw a vision, by which 
Apollo told him that he would forsake the city. And, because the 
common people suspected that he spoke this in fiivour of Alexao* 
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der's party» the youDg men would have stoned him to death, but he 
was rescued by the magistrates, and fled into the temple of Her- 
cules; and so, through his pious supplication, he escaped so immi- 
nent a danger. 

Upon this, the Tyrians, to prevent Apollo's leaving the city, fas* 
tened his inu^e to the pedestal with golden chains* But the citi- 
ceas, being put into a great fright by the increase of the mole^ 
loaded many little boats with engines to shoot arrows and darts, 
and- with sliogers and archers; who, setting upon them that were 
at work, %vonnded and kiUed many of them: for, showers of arrows 
and darts being discharged upon throngs of naked men, none missed 
thdr mark, because they all lay open and exposed to every shot, 
without any defence; for they were not only wounded with darts 
in front, but (through the narrowness of the mole) they were likewise 
galled in the rear, it being impossible for any one to guard both 
sides at once. » 

Alexander therefore, that be might repair the sudden and unex 
pected loss, with all the speed he could manned as many ships as he 
bad, and went on board as admiral himself, and made it his business 
to get into the haven of Tyre, in order to intercept the Phoeniciana 
in their return. Hereupon the barbarians, fearing that if he gained 
the haven he would take the city itself, (those who should defend it 
being now out at sea), made all the haste they could to return to 
the city. And, indeed, both sides plied their oars with all their 
jDight, in order to be the first. But the Macedonians just entering 
the port before the other, the Plioeuicians were every man upon rhe 
point of being cut off; but, forcing their way through their enemies, 
they returned into the city, with the loss of some of those vessels 
which lagged behind. However, though the king missed of his de- 
sign, yet he eagerly set to his work again for the finishing of the 
mole, and, by a considerable number of vessels, guarded the work 
for the future. 

The work being brought near to the city, and the town now in a 
probalMlity of being taken, on a sudden a violent storm of wind arose, 
and tore away part of the mole : which so perplexed Alexander, that 
he repented of having begun the siege. But, however, being urged 
forward by an unquenchable thirst after glory, he caused trees of an 
incredible magnitude to be cut down in the mountains, and brouglit 
thither, and with their branches and eai'th piled together gave a check 
to the violence of the stream. 

Having, therefore, presently repaired Uie breach that was made, 
the mole, by the help of many hands, was brought again within ihe 
cast of a dart, and, by engines mounted upon it, he battered down 

Vol.2. ^o.A2. cc 
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the walls, audi by shot with darts and arrows out of engines, beat off 
the enemy from the bulwarks! whh these, Hhewne, both srchers 
«nd sliogexs ^ied the besieged, and grievously wounded and galled 
many of the townsmen upon the watisi But the Xyriam, being oe* 
customed to the sea, and having many aftiiReers and eontrirers of 
engines, used many afts and ingenious inventions to preserve them- 
selves: for, iigaiost the shot, they confrited wheeb with many 
spokes, which, being whirled about by an engine, shattered in pieces 
sooM of the darts and arrows, and turned off others, and broke the 
force of all the rest ; and, to give a check to the violence of the stones 
that were shot out of the ballistas, they prepared wooV^packs, and 
other things that were soft and pliant, to receive them. 
. But the king, not contented to assault the city only from the mole, 
girt the town round with his whole fleet, and diligently viewed all 
parts of the walls, as if he resolved to besiege the place both by sw 
and land. The Tyrians not daring to engage him at sea, he de-* 
' stroyed three ships that were then by chance in the mouth of tha 
harbour, andthen returned to his camp. But the Tyrians, that they 
might make their walls as strong again as they were before, raised 
another wall, ten cubits broad, and Ave cubits distant from the for- 
mer, and filled the empty space between the two walls with earth 
and stones. 

Alexander likewise made a battery, by joining many of his ships 
together, and planted uixm them all sorts of rams and battering en- 
gines, whereby be beat down a hundred feet of the wall, and at- 
tempted to break into the city over the ruins: upon which the Ty- 
rians discharged a shower of darts and arrows, and, with much ado, 
repulsed the enemy, and the niglit following repaired that part of the 
wall which had been battered down. 

But, after that the passage to the city, by the joining of the mole 
elose to the walls, was made, as if it had been a peninsula, there were 
many and sharp contests both to gain and defend the walls: for,^ 
though they had imminent destruclion before their eyes, and the 
miseries attendant upon a town's being taken by storm, yet they were 
so resolved to go through al! dangers, that they despised death itself* 
' For, when the Macedonians approached with towers of that height 
that they equalled the battlements, and cast out planks, whereof one 
of the ends lay upon the top of the ramparts, and so by a bridge 
mounted the walls, the Tyrians, by the ingenuity of their artificers, 
were supplied with many sorts of engines and weapons for their ef-« 
fectuat defence: as, amongst others, they had very great three-forked 
hooks^, which they cast close at hand, and therewith wounded them 

* Tridcots, th« inT^utiou of (be T\ liaus^ 
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in th« towers^ (to which wer^ fiwteoed oordsjcoiie end whereof they 
held themselfes), and) by fixivg these in the targets of their ene- 
mies, they plocked them^Dut of their hands: for, to that necessity 
and strait the Macedonians were brought, that they must either staad 
naked and exposed (without defensive arms) to a midtitfide of darts 
and arrows, and so be wounded to death, or else, out of a point of 
bonour, to stick to their arms, and so perish, by being plucked head- 
long out of the towers. Others threw fisUng-nets upon them that 
were engaged upon the bridges kid to the walls, and so entangled 
their hands, that they dfcw them ofif, and tumbled them headlong to 
the ground. 

Another wonderful inveniiou they found out agaiast the Macedo* 
tuaos, whereby they grieveusly plagued the chJefest of their ene* 
mies, which was this : they filled their iron and brazen shields with 
sand, and heated them in the fire till the sand was scorching hot, 
which by an engine they threw upon them that were chiefly engaged, 
whereby they were cruelly tormented; for, the sand getting within 
their breast^plates and coats of mail> and grievously scorching their 
flesh, no cemedy could be aj^lied for the eure of the mabdy : so that 
{though they made most bitter complaints, as men upon the rack) 
yet there were none who were able to help them, insomuch that they 
grew mad by the extremity of the torture, and died in the height of 
inexpressible torments. 

In t^e mean time, the Phcsnioians never ceased casting fire-darts 
and stones at their enemies, so that they were scarce able to endure 
ily the nsidcitude was so exeisssife. Moreover, with long poles with 
abarphMksiat the end, they cut the cords of the battering;-rams ia 
pieces^ ( which forced then forwards), whereby the force of the en« 
poe waa )o$(( and they jihot out of machines for the purpose large 
massy pif oea of red hot iron into the midst of great multitudes of ^ 
theassaibmts, whioh, by reason of tte nmnber of those against whom 
they wer^ dis«barged, were sure to do exeoution. They plucked, 
likewise, 0ien in aMraur from off the ramparts with iron instruments 
palled crows, and others shified like men's hands. And, having 
wamf hMkds at work^ they eluded all the enemy's engines, and killed 
multitudes of thenit And, although the service was so amazing, 
and the confliet so lihaq>» tliat it was scarcely to be endured, yet tli^ 
jdacedonians remitted nothiog of their aotient valour, but made 
their way oyer the bodies of those that were slain, not at all dis- 
couraged by the misfortunes of others, In the mean time, AIex« 
ander battered the walls with inassy stones shot out of his engines, 
Und grievously galled the besieged with arrows and darts, and all 
sort9 of ^ihot^ from th^ wooden towcra. To prevent this miscbi^f« 
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tbe Tyrians placed marble wheels before the walla, which were turned 
round by certaia engines, and with these they either broke the darts 
in pieces, or so threw them off, that they were inefiectuaU And, to 
allay the force of the stones shot against the wall, they sowed toge- 
ther hides and skins oiled over to receive them, which, meeting with 
what was soft and pliant, their forf e was thereby much abated. 

To conclude, the Tyrian*s were not short in any thing whereby 
.their valour might be made to appear for the defence of the phce. 
And, being sufficiently supported with fresh aid, they were the more 
courageous, and to that degree, that they left the walls and towers, 
and leaped out upon the bridges to oppose the assailants, and, hand 
to hand, fought smartly in defence of their country. There were some 
who, with axes, cut off whole limbs at once of ail that were in their 
way. For, among the rest, there was one Admetos, a Macedonian 
captain, a strong and valiant man, who, in the heat of his contest 
with the Tyrians, had his head isloven in the middle with an axe, aod 
so perished. 

Alexander,' seeing that the Tyrians bad the best of it, and night 
approaching, sounded a retreat. And, indeed, at first he had thoughts 
of raistog the siege, and going on with his expedition into Egypt. 
But ha presently changed his mind, looking upon it as base and dis- 
. honourable to give up all the glory to the l^rians; and therefore he 
set himself again to carry on the siege, though he had only one of his 
friends called Amyntas, the brother of Andromencs, whoapproved of 
his resolution. 

Having, therefore, encouraged the Macedonians to s>^k to him, 
.and furnbhed his fleet with all things neeesaary, he beiiegedthe city 
both by sea and hind: and, observing that that part of the wail near 
the arsenal was weaker than the rest> he brought aH his (allies, 
(which carried his best engines), chained fast togethe/, to that place. 
There he attempted an act which the beholders scarcely believed, 
though they saw it with their eyes. For he cast a plank from a 
wooden tower, with one end apon the battlemeBts of tbe walls, as a 
bridge, aod by this himself alone mooated the rampart, not regarding 
any danger, nor in the least aflrig^hted with the violent assaults of the 
Tyriaos; but, in the view of that army which IukI conquered tiie 
Persians, he shewed his own personal valour, and called to the Mace- 
donians to follow him, aod was the first that came hand to hand with 
the enemy; and, killing some with his spear, others with his s^ord, 
.and tumbliug down maoy with the boss of his buckler, he thus al- 
layed the courage of his adversaries. 

lu the mean time, the rams battered down a great part of the wait 
in anotlier pJace. And now .the Macedonians entered through tlw: 
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breach oq orc side, and Alexander with his party pa3sed over the 
wall in another, so that the city was now taken ; yet the 1^^ ians 
Talbntly exerted themseWes, and, encouraging one another, guarded 
and blocked ap iill the narrow passes, and fought it out to the last 
man, insomuch that above seven thousand were cut in pieces upon 
the place. The king made all the women and children slaves, and 
liung up all the young men that were left, to the number of two 
tiiOQsaiid. And there were found so great a number of captives, that^ 
though the greatest part of the inhabitants were transported to Car- 
thage, yet the remainder amounted to thirteen thousand. Into such 
great miseries fell theTyrians, after they had endured a siege of sev^i 
months with more obstinacy than prudence. 

Then the king took away the golden chains from the Image of 
ApoUo, and caused that god to be called Apollo Philaxandrus*« 
When be had offered splendid sacrifices to Hercules, and rewarded 
those who had signalized their valour, he honourably buried the dead, 
and made one Ballominus king of Tyre. But it would be a tiling 
Justly to be condemned to neglect to give a further account of this 
man, whose advancement and wonderful change of condition was so 
cstraoiidiiiary. 

After Alexander had gained the city, Strato, the former prince, by 
reason of his faithfulness to Darios, was deprived of the command: 
upon which the king gave power and liberty to Hephsestion to bestow 
the kingdom of Tyre upon Which of his friends he pleased. Hephss* 
tion hereupon, being inclined to gratify one who had courteously eii- 
teitained him; resolved to invest him with the principality of Tyre; 
iHit be, thdogli he was very rich and honourable, above the rest of 
his felloW'Citizens, yet (because he was not of the lineage of the 
%fings) refused it. Then Hephsestion wished him to name some one 
4\mi was of the rojrnl blood; be thereupon told him of one who was 
a very prudent and good man, but extremely poor. Heph»stion 
hereupon granted the principality to him, and the officer assigned for 
that purpose was sent away with the royal robes, and found him In 
an orchard, in rags, dmwing of water for his hire. Having informed 
liim of the change and alteration in his condition, he clothed him 
with the robe and other ornaments becoming his state and dignity, 
and then introduced him into the forum, and there declared him 
king of Tyre. Which unexpected and wonderful occurrence was very 
acceptable to the people. 

Thus he obtained the kingdom, and was ever after a most faithful 
friend to Alexander^and an example to all who are unacquainted wiili 

^ That 'th t ioTfr«r Alcunder. 
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Ibe sudden and various turns of fortune id this world. Having i 
related the acts of Alexaoder, we shall torn to affiiirs elsewhere. 

In Europe, Agisy king of Lacedssmon, having enliated eight thousand 
mercenaries who escaped from the battle at Issus, began some nev 
disturbances in favour of Darius; for, having received from him n 
great sum of money and h fleet, he sailed into Crete, andj sedttciii|^ 
many towns there, he forced them to side with the Pessians. AsiyD^- 
tas likewise, an exile of Macedonia, who had fled to Dluriii8,.ai|d side4 
with the Persians in Cilicia, escaping with four thoosand mevcenaricf 
ont of the battle of Issus, passed over to Trqwlis, in Pfacenieia, before 
Alexander's arrival; and there he mode choice only of so jnany of . 
the navy as would transport his soldiers^ and bornA the rest. With 
these he sailed to Cyprus, and from thence, being well fiurnislied with 
soldiers and shipping, be passed over to Pelusifun) and, having eo^. 
tcred the city, he pretended that Darius had sent him to be their ge^ 
neral, biicause the late governor of Egypt was kiUed in the battle iat 
Cilicia. Thence he sailed to Memphisi and routed the inhabitanta 
in a field-fight near to the city; who not loi^ after fell v^n tbt 
soldiers, straggling out of the town, and plunderiQg the cooAtry^aft 
they were in that disorder, carrying away what they could gei^ cot off 
Amyutas and every man with him. 

In this manner Amyntas,as he was projecting great naaUem^ww 
suddenly disappointed, and lost bis life. So likewise other offioeim 
find captains of the army that survived the battle of Issus still adhere^ 
to the Persian interest: for some secured ^p^venient cities and gani^ 
sons for Darius, and others procured several provinces to rajse soldierfb 
for him, and provide oth^r things necessary, as the present exigeyiqf 
of afiair^ required. i 

In the mean tin^e, the general senate of Greece made a decree ti^ 
send fifteen ambassador to preseqf a golden crown to Alexandefj i« 
congratulation of his victory at Issus, who was at th^ tim^ besieging; 
Gaza, a garrison qf the PersianS| which he took by assault, aft^ % 
two months siege. 
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CHAP. V. 

makeM « joamey to the tem/de of Jtqnter Ammau 
Mmispf99emimHj^ike Cj^eneam* 7%e description cf the place 
nboHt the temple. 17ie wondetfiil propertiee of the fonniim 
SoMe^ The buildbig of AlexcaeAnm^ Alexander's answer to 
Ikeriiufe mnboBeadore. Aterander passes oi^er the river T^prie 
with great haimrd. J^ preparaHons on both sides for iaitle* 

• He Petsiasu routed at the famoue battle at Arbeta. 

ARISTOPHANES was now chief governor of Athens, and Sparins 
Posthamias and Titus Viturius were invested with the dignitf of 
eonsub at Rome^ when Alexander, after the taking of Gaca, seat 
Anyntas with ten sail into Macedonia, with orders to enlist the 
stoutest of the young men for soldiers. And^ in the mean time, he 
bioiself marched forward with tlie whole army towards Egypt, aod^ 
coming there, all the cities submitted to him without fighting. 
For, because the Persians had wickedly violated their holy rites, and 
domineered imperiously over them, they most willingly received the 
Macedonians. 

* Having settled his a&irs in Egj^t, he undertook a journey to the 
temple of Ammon, to consult with the oracle there. When he was 
in the midst of his journey, he was met by the ambassadors of Cy- 
tene, presenting him with a crown and other rich gifts, among which 
iHwre three hundred war-horses, and five of the best chariots, drawn 
by four horses each. These he accepted, and made a league of peace 
and amity with them; and then, with those that attended him, went 
forward in his journey to the temple. When they came to the 
parched and dry deserts, (for they Iiad taken water along with them), 
they passed through a region which was notliing but heaps of 
eand. After the fourth day their water was spent, so that they were 
in an extremity of distress. While they were in this great per- 
plexity, and knew not what tu resolve, a sudden and unexpected 
shower of rain then falling, supplied all their present necessities) 
which unexpected preservation they imputed to the kindness and 
providence of the gods. \ 

Having furnished thems^k^s out of a valley with as much water, 
as was sufficient for four days, in that time they passed over this 
dire and scorching desert; but, in regard there was no visible path, 
by reason of the great heaps of sand, those who led the way told 
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the king that there were crows, which, by their croaking at the right 
band, directed them the way to the temple;, which the king taking 
as a happy omen, and thereupon concluding that his coming was 
- grateful and acceptable to the gods, he went forward on his journey 
with more cheerfulness. The next place he came to was called the 
Bitter Pond : having travelled thence a hundred furfengs^ he passed 
by the cities of Ammon, and in one day's journey more cane to the 
grove of the god. 

The scite of the temple is surrounded with a vast dry and sandy 
desert, waste and untilled ; but the grove itself b fifty furlongs broad, 
and as many long, full of peasant fountains, and watered with run- 
ning streams, richly planted with all sorts of trees, most of them 
bearing fruit. 

The temperature of the air is a constant spring. « And, though all 
the places round it are dry and scorching, yet to jtll that live there 
the heavens afibrd a most healthful climate. It is reported that this 
temple was built by Danaus the Egyptian. 

Towards the east and west part of this sacred ground the £thk)- 
plans inhabit; towards the north the Numidians, a people of Africa; 
and towards the south the Nasamenes. The Ammoni, the inha- 
bitants of the sacred grove, live in villages. In the middle of the 
grove is a castle fortified with a treble wall; within the first stands 
the palace of the antient kings; within the other was the Gyoe- 
cseum, where were the apartments for the wives, children, and kin- 
dred of the prince, and stood as a common fortress and guard to the 
whole place; and lastly, the temple itself, and the sacred laver, 
wherein they washed the sacrifices. Within the third, were the 
lodgings of the archers and darters, and guard-houses of those who 
attend as guards upon the prince when he walks abroad. Not far 
from the f*astle, out of the walls, stands another temple of Ammoo, 
shaded round with many fruit-trees; next to which is a fountain, 
called Solis, from the natural effects of it: for the water differs in its 
temper, according to'tbe several hours of the day. For, about sun- 
rising it is luke-warm; afterwards, as the day comes on, it grews 
colder and colder every hour, till noon, at which time it is at the 
coldest; and thenceforward, till evening, the cold abates by degrees; 
and, when night approaches, it waxes hot again, and increases by 
little and little till midnight, at which time it boils, through intense- 
ness of heat. From that time it cools by degrees, till sun-risiog, 
and then is luke-warm again, as it was before. 

The image of the god is adorned in every part with emeralds and 
other precious stones, and delivers his oracles in a singular and un- 
usual way : for he is carried about ia a golden ship by fourscore 
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priests, who make to that place whither the god by a m>d of his head 
directs them. 

There follows a great miiltitude of matrons and young virgins, 
Mngiai^ Pflsans all the way as they go, and setting forth the praises of 
tbe idol, in songs composed after the style and custom of their own 
oountry. 

When Alexander was introduced by the priests into the temple, 
and saw the god, one of the old prophets addressed himself to him, 
and said«^^' God save thee, my son, and this title take along with 
tbee from the god himself." To whom he made answer — << I ac- 
cept it, my father, and if you will nudce me lord of the whole world, 
your son i will ever be called." Upon which the priest approached 
near tlie altar; and when the men, (who according to custom lifted up 
tke image), at the uttering of sooiie words as signs for that purpose, 

moved forward, the priest answered ^^ lliat the god would certainly 

bestow upon him what he had desired." Thii was very acceptable 
to Alexander. 

But then he further said ^' I entreat thee, O God, that thou 

wauUst let me know what I have yet to inquire, and that is, whether 
I have executed justice upon all my father's murderers, or whether any 

have escaped?" At which the oracle cried out ^^ Express thyself 

better, for no mortal can kill tliy father, but all the murderers of 
Philip have suffered just punishment." 

He added further — '^ Tluit his wonderful successes and prosperous 
acfaievementB, were evidences of his divine birth: for, as he was 
never yet overcome by any, so he should be ever victorious for the 
time to come." 

Alexander, being greatly pleased with these answers, after he had 
bestowed many rich and stately gifts upon the oracle, returned back 
on his way for Egypt, where he intended to build a great city. In 
order whereunto, wlieo he came there, he directed the overseers of 
ibis work to build it between the marshes and the sea, and measured 
out the ground himself, and marked out the streets, and called it 
Alexandria, after bis own name. It had a very commodious situa- 
tion, being near to the haven of Pharos^. He ordered and con- 
trived the streets with that prudence as that the Etesian winds 
abottld, by their comfortable gales, refresh all parts of the city: for 
these so cool the air by their breezes from the great seat* that the 
inhabitants, by so welcome and delightful a temperature of the heat, 
are very healthy. He likewise drew a large and wonderfully strong 

^ Ad isUod near. Egjpt, now joined to Alexandria by a brldgcj thbagh formerly a 
da^'i sail, af Homer sayt, 

t Tbe Mediterranean. 
Vol. 2. No. 42. X)^ 
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wall rouDd the city; and, inasmuch as it lay between a large pond od 
the one side, and the sea on the other, there were but two narrow 
ways and passes by land to h; so that it was easily defended by a 
small guard. The city was in form like unto a soldier's coat, one 
large atid beautifully*built street running almost ihrough the middle 
of the town, in length from gate to gate forty furlongs, in breadth an 
hundred feet, adorned with most stately structures, both of temples 
and private houses. Alexander likewise built a large and stately 
palace, of most admirable workmanship; and not only Alexaoder, 
but all the succeeding kings of Egypt from tifne to time, to our pre** 
sent age, have enlarged this palace with most costly and sumptuous 
buildings. The city likewise itself has been enlarged in after times; 
so that by many it is reported to be one of the greatest and most nobie 
cities in the world ; for beauty, rich revenues, and plentiful pn>vkk)0 of 
all things for the comfortable support of man's life, far excelling all 
others; and far more populous than any other: for^ when I was in 
Bgypt, I was informed by them that kept the rolls of the inhabitants^ 
That there were above three hundred thousand freemen wbo inhabited 
tbefe, and that the king received above six thousand talents out of 
the yearly revenues of Egypt. But, when the king had iqppointed 
some of his friends to oversee and take care of the building of Alex* 
andria, and had settled all the affairs of Egypt^ he returned with bii 
army into Syria. 

As soon as Darius liad intelligence of his coming, he got ail his 
forces together, and prefmred all things necessary in order to fight 
him : for he ordered the swords and lances to be made mach longeri 
thinking by that advantage Alexander gained the victory in Cilicia. 
He provided, likewise, two hundred hooked chariots, drawn by four 
horses each, so contrived as to strike terror into the heaits of hii 
enemies: for in every one of them, on both sides the horses which 
drew the chariots by iron chains, darts of three spans long were fixed 
in the yoaks, with their points full in the faces of the enemy. Upon 
the lr)wer parts of the axle-trees were two others fastened exactly ajk 
those before, pointing into the faces of the enemy, but longer and 
broader; and at the top of them were fixed sharp hooks. Having 
completely furni&lied and set forth his army, with glittering arms and 
stout commanders, he marched from Babylon with eight hundred 
thousand foot, and no less than two hundred thousand horse. In bis 
march, the Tigris was on his right, and the Euphrates on his left band; 
where he passed through a very rich country, abounding in forage 
for his horse, and supplying s.ufficient provision of all things for bi$ 
Soldiers. 
He made all the haste he could to reach Nineveb> there to fig^t 
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the enemy, because it was a larg^ and champaign country, conveni- 
ent for the drawing out of so great an anny. When he came to a 
village called Arbela, he there encamped^ and every day drew up his 
army in battalia, and trained and exercised them ; for he was much 
afraid lest among so many nations, differing in language one from 
another, there should be nothing but tumult and confusion in the 
beat of the fight. He had, indeed, but lately before sent ambassa- 
dors to Alexander, to treat upon terms of peace, and had offered to 
him all the countries lying within the river Halys, and two thousand 
talents of silver; and now he sent others to him, 4nuch commending 
him for his generous and honourable usage of his mother and the 
rest of the captives, and desired to make peace with him, and offered 
all the land^ lying within the river Euphrates, with three thousand 
talents of silver, and one of his daughters in marriage; and further 
promised.— .Tliat if he would be content to be his son^^in^aw, he 
should be joint partner with him in the kingdom. 

Alexander imparted all these proposals, offered to him by Darius, 
to his friends, whom he called together for that purpose, and wished 
tbem freely to deliver their opinions in this matter. When none 
durst speak their minds in a business of such great importance. Par- 

menlo stood up, and said '' If I were Alexander, I would accept of 

the terms offered, and make peace.'' To whom Alexander replied.^ 
'^ And if I were Parmenio, I would do the same/' And so, uttering 
several other words manifesting a greatness and nobleness of mind^ 
be rejected the conditions offered by the Persians; and, preferring 
honour before profit or other advantage, he spoke to the ambassadors 
in this manner^^ As two suns in the heaven would disbrder the 
course of the universe, so two kings reigning together upon earth 
would turn all into tumult and confusion." Therefore he com- 
manded them to tell Darius — ^Tbat if he affected the superiority, then 
to come and try it out with him for the whole empire by the sword; 
bat, if he preferred wealth and ease before honour, that then he 
should submit to Alexander; and so he might reign over others as a 
king, but yet receive his kingdom at the hands pf Alexander, as a fruit 
of hb' bounty. 

Having said this, he presently after broke up the assembly, and 
marched with his army towards the enemy's camp. In the mean 
time the wife of Darius died, and Alexander buried her honourably 
according to her quality. When Darius received Alexander's answer, 
he was out of all hopes of putting an end tu the war by letters and 
messages, and therefore he trained bis soldiers every day, thereby 
making them more ready and willing to observe all words of command 
If heijcver they should engage, 
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In the mean while he sent MazaeuR, one of his faithful friends, 
with a batrallon of stout men to guard the passage over the river 
Tigris^ and secure the ford. Others he commanded to bum up ail 
the country through which the enemy was to pass; for he resolved 
to make use of the river as a defence and bulwark against the enemy's 
approach. 

But Mazaeus observing that the river was not passable, both by 
reason of its depth, and swiftness of its stream, waved the guarding 
of it, and emplv^yed himself in wasting and destroying the country; 
conchiding that when that was done, the enemy could not pass that 
way through want of provisions. 

Alexander, when ht came to the river Tigris, (being informed by 
the inhabitants where the ford lay), passed his army over, but with 
very great toil and extreme hazard; for the water came up above 
their breasts, and several were taken off their feet, and hurried away 
by the violence of the stream; many others, likewise, were borne 
away, and perished tiirough the rapid course of the water, involving 
itself within tlieir arms. Alexander, to withstand the violence of 
the water, ordered his men to stand close in a body together, like a 
rampiei against the stream : by this means they got safe over; and 
after so much danger and difficulty, he permitted them to refresh 
themselves for <ne day. The next day he marched in battalia against 
the enemy, and at length encamped near to them. But while he 
revolved in his mind the vast number of the Persian army, and what 
great difficulties he had to cepe with, and that now all lay at stake, 
he spent all that night in anxious thoughts concerning the event. 
But he fell into so deep a sleep about the morning watch, that though 
the sun was now up, yet he could not be awaked. His friends at the 
first were very glad of it, as judging the longer he rested the more 
lively he would be, and so more able to bear the fatigues of the day. 
But time drawing far on, and the king still fast asleep, Parmenio,the 
oldest of the commanders, gave command through the army to pre- 
pare for an engagement. The king sleeping still, some of his friends 
stept in to him, and had much ado to awake him. While all won- 
dered at a thing so unusual, and expected to hear the cause from 
himself, " Now," says Alexander, " I am free from all fear and care 
concerning Darius, who has brought his whole strength together into 
one place ; for by one day's battle for the trial of all, I shall be quit 
and discharged of all my hazards and toils for the time to come* 
Upon which, without any delay, he made a speech to encourage his 
officers to pluck up their spirits, and with courageous hearts to en- 
counter all the dangers that were before them. Upon which be 
marched in battalia against the barbarians, with the horse in front of 
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bis wTfliy. The right wing was commanded by Clitus, surnamed 
Niger, wherein were other special friends under the command of 
Philotas, tlie son of Parmenio, supported by seven other regiments 
of horse under the same commander. After them were placed the 
battalion of foot called Ai^rasjMdes*, glittering in their arms, (most 
excellent soldiers), led by Nicanor the son of Parmenio; to support 
them he placed next the squadrons of Elimeaf, whose leader was 
Cenus* In the next squadron stood the Oresteans and Lyncestians, 
whose captain was Perdiccas; next to these was Meleager with his 
squadron; and after him Polysperchon commanded the Stympha* 
lians; and next to him Philip the son of Balacrus commanded another 
squadron; and after him Craterus* To the squadrons of horse 
before-mentioned were joined, as auxiliaries^ those from Peloponnesus 
and Achaia, together with the Phthiots, Malians, Locrians, and 
Phocians, commanded by Erigyus of Mitylene. After these were 
placed the Thessalians, (for valour and horsemanship far beyond all 
the rest), whose commander was Philip. Next to these he drew up 
the archers from Crete, and the mercenaries from Achaia. 

Both wings were drawn up into the form of an half moon, that 
the Macedonians might not be hemmed in by the multitude of tlie 
Persians. The king provided against the hooked chariots, that they 
night not break in upon them, by this contrivance: he commanded 
the foot, that when the chariots advanced near in their career^ they 
should strike with their javelins upon their shields locked one into 
another, that the horses, frightened with the noise, might start back ; 
bat that if they still pressed forward, in order to force their way, that 
then they should open, that so they might shun them without any 
prejudice. He himseflftook upon him the command of the right wing, 
and drawing up in au oblique line^ resolved to venture himself wher- 
ever there was any danger. 

Darius drew up his army according to the distinction of the several' 
nations, and advanced against the enemy in that wing opposite to 
Alexander. And now both armies drew near one to another, and the 
trumpets on both sides gave the signal for battle, and the soldiers 
made at one another with a great shout, and forthwith the booked 
chariots rushing forward with a mighty force, greatly amazed and 
terrified the Macedonians. For Maz»us^ the general of the horse, 
charging with a great body close after the chariots, caused them to 
be more terrible. In the midst of the action a mighty crash and • 
dreadful noise was made on a sudden by the foot soldiers striking 
with their javelins upon their bucklers^ as the king had commanded; 

* SUfcr shielda, t Eiimea, • city of Maccdtmia. 
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upon which many of the chariots (through the fright of the horses) 
were turned aside^ and the horses being altogether ungovernable, 
nade away back again into the Persian army ; most of the rest of the 
diariots breaking in among the foot, by opening to make way> were 
cither quite destroyed by darts and arrows, or diverted. Some indeed 
Ibreed their way with that violence, that with their hooks they bore 
ffewn all before them, and many perished by several sorts of deadly 
wounds. For such was the force and violence, together with the 
siMirpness of the hooked scythes contrived for destruction, that many 
had their arms with their shields in their hands cut off; and not a 
few had their heads so suddenly sheared off^ that they tumbled to the 
ground^, with their eyes open, ai>d therr countenances the same as 
wbett they were alive. Some were so mortally gashed^ and cut 
through their sides, that they forthwith fell down dead* 

When the armies came closer togetlier, and all their darts and 

arrows, both from their bows and slings, and those cast by the hand, 

were spent, tliey fell to it hand to hand. The first charge was by 

the horse, the Macedonians being in the right wing opposite to Da<p 

lius, who commanded the left of the Persians^ in which were his 

fctndred and near relations. For there was a regiment of a thousand 

horse, composed only of such as were in the greatest reputation and 

account for their valour and special love to the king. These having 

him a spectator of their valour^ readily and cheerfully received all the 

darts that were cast at the king* They were seconded by the M eie- 

phorians> who were numerous and stout men, and with them were 

joined tlie Mardians and Cissians, men admired for their courage, 

and the bulk of their liodies. Besides these, there were those of the 

king's household, and some of the stoutest of tMb Indians. All these 

made a fierce charge with a great shout upon the Macedonians^ who 

were put very hard to it by reason of their multitude. Mazseos, 

likewise, in the right wing, with a brave body of horsey charged with 

tliat briskness that he laid many at his feet at tiie first onset. ThcQ 

he ordered two thousand Cadusian horse, and a thousand more of the 

Scythians, to take a compass round the enemy's wingSj and to break 

in upon the trenches that defended their carriages; who presently 

thereupon put in execution what they were commanded. THus 

having forced into the Macedonian camp, some of the prisoners 

caught up arms and joined with the Scythians, and rifled the car-* 

riages. Upon which, through the suddenness of the surprise, a great 

noise and clamour arose throughout the whole camp. Then other 

prisoners ran in to the barbarians. But Sisygambis, the mother of 

Darius, would not stir, though she was moved to it, hut with a kind 

nf afivctionate regard to her condition, continued in the same plac^^ 
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not trusting to the uncertain turns of fortune, nor judging it fit and 
honourable to manifest so mucli ingratitude .towards Alexander. 
The Scythians having at length rifled most of the carriages, returned 
to Mazsus, and gave him an account of the happy success. With 
the like good fortune that body of horse with Darius put the Mace- 
donians (overpowered with numbers) to flight. While the viotorj 
seemed thus to incline to the Pei^ians by this second success, Alex- 
ander making it his ohly business with all possible speed to rally his 
broken forces, and to repair his losses, charged Darius with his own 
brigade^ and some others .of the bravest horse in the army. The 
Persian king received the enemy's charge with great resolution, and 
fighting mounted upon his chariot, despatched many with darts that 
assaulted him ; neither were they few that defended him. And wlnfe 
both kings were eager to destroy each other, Alexander, in throwing 
a dart at Darius, missed him, but killed his chariot-driver. Upoa 
which those about the king that were at some distance set up a great 
cry, believing tliat the king was killed; and forthwith betook them- 
selves to flight, and then the next to them followed. Presently the 
troops next to Darius himself gave ground by degrees, till such time 
as be was left naked on one side; and then lie him^lf in a great 
eoDSternation made away with all speed. The Persians being thus 
dispersed, the horse in their flight raised so great a cloud of duteA, 
that Alexander and his men, who punsued close after the euemy, 
could not see which way Darius fled. Nothing was heard but the 
groans of dying men, the trampling of horses, and continual noise 
and lashing of whips. In the mean time Mazssus in the right 
wing having the 'bravest and stoutest horse of any of the Per- 
sians, pressed grievously upon those troops with whom l>e was 
engaged. So that though Parmeniq with the Thessalian horse, and 
others joined with them, were greatly distressed, yet be bore tiie 
brunt for some time, and at first through his own valour, and the 
bravery of the Thessalian horse, worsted the Persians; but the horse 
with Mazseus, by their number bearing down the other, that wing of 
the Macedonians was quite routed, so that a great slaughter was made, 
snd there was now no standing before the barbarians. Parmenio 
therefore sent horsemen after Alexander to entreat his assistance with 
all speed, who hastened to execute the orders and command given: 
but when they heard tliat a great part of the army had fled, tliey re- 
turned without going farther. However, Parmenio bestirring him- 
self, and rallying his troops as well as he could, with the assistance 
4>f the Thessalian horse hewed down many of his enemies, and at 
length, with much difficulty, put the barbarians to flight, who 
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were in amazement and consternation at heariog that Darius M 
fled. 

Darius iu the mean time being an expert general, and helped bjr 
flie«thlck cloud of dust, took not his course strait forward like the 
lesty but turned a different way } and so being not discerned, (by 
leasonof thedust rising so high), escaped clear away, and brought all 
those that went with him safe into the towns and villages behind dia 
Macedonians. 

At length all the barbarians taking to flight, and the Macedonians 
killing all that were in the rear, in a short time all that large pbia 
was covered over with dead carcases. Tiiere were killed in this 
liattle, of the barbarians, horse and foot^ above ninety thousand ; of 
the Macedonians, five hundred only, but great multitudes wounded: 
amongst whom Hephsestion, one of the bravest of Alexander's com* 
mandersy and captain of his guard, was shot through the arm with a 
dart. Perdiccas, Cenus, Menidas, and some others likewise were 
wounded. And this was the issue of the battle at Arbela. 



CHAP. VI. 

ne Grecians conspire to revolt. Memnon rebels in Ttraee* 
Jhtipater marches against him. Hie LacedtBmanians raise an 
armj/; are routed by Antipater, and Agis their kbig killed. 

ARISTOPHON was at that time lord chancellor of Athens, and 
Cneiut Domitius and Aulus Cornelius were created Roman consuls, 
when many of the cities of Greece, upon the news of the victory at 
Arbeia, began to bestir themselves to defend their antient liberties, 
whilst the Persians had any power left to assist them; and therefore 
resolved to assist Darius With money to raise foreign soldiers from all 
parts. For they concluded that Alexander durst not divide hbarmy 
lest he should disturb them; but if they should suffer die Persians to 
be destroyed, they were not able of themselves to defend their 
liberties. And an insurrection in Thrace encouraged them the more 
to revolt: for Memnon being sent general into Thrace, having both 
courage and force suflBcient, at the instigation of the burbartans, 
rebelled, and with a great army now appeared in open war. Upoa 
which Antipater gathered all his forces together, and marched through 



Macedonia into Thrace, against Memnon. Things thus falling out, 
the Lacedaemonians judging that a fair opportunity was now offered 
them to prepare for war, solicited the Grecians to confederate toge- 
ther for their remaining liberties, fiiit the Athenians, in regard 
they had received many kindnesses and marks of honour from Alex- 
andel, bqrond all the rest oi tlie dtiea, continued quiet and firm in 
ihetrdiity. But many of the Peiioponnesiana, and some others, 
entered- i^ the league, and eor/oHed their names as soldiers for the 
araiy^; w dMit, accordiiig as ^very city was able, they seof foiih 
the .dMiicfisl 0/ their yo|itb, and raised an army of twtnty thousand 
foot, and two (bhousand hiwse. Tlie management of the wiioie war 
was left to the |jafiedaeD^ouians, who were ceaojved to lay all at stake, 
and made Agis general. Antipater hearing of the defection of the 
Greeks, composed all matters relating to the war in Thrace as well 
a$( ^ coMld^>9^d imaTjCbed with ^1 his forces into Greece, .having no 
less fi^n iorty thou&9^ jGcee^k au^ia^ies as cpnfedera^^. Here* 
uppn afr^t j^t^lf :ijir^ fpught, wherein f^%\% (thQUfh he behavecl 
bii|9i^lf.wi.t^gKea^ vglouf fuad res<^l|Ution) wa&kiUed, and af lei^gjth 
tfip ^^pf^j^sjBn^^ <lw>flg ^P«d iQ it stoutly for # l9Pg tipae), 
upoR t^^ co^&^rAUes g^yii^ g^^^uf^^ ^i^F^W^ retreajted towards 
Sjpfir^. TJIh^/b f|e)l ^ ^ |;^c;e(^aioaians ^d th^ir <^^f$4?rate^ ia 
l^Y^iXt^^yf^ fiy;e tl^^9||n4 f l^f^P hundred : of those with Al)ti- 
pater three t^^sfind fiy^ hu^4^.e|l. 

7^€ffS w|L^ 4^ne thing very reii^arkal^le concerning ^ d^gth of 
A/p^« Having fought witjh great gallantry and resolution, find re<* 
ceiye^ fi^ny V^^iWfM} ^ W«3 iCfU^ied off by the soldiers in order U^ 
bie b^o^g^t b^ to \^ own couatry, but being sufroui^ded by the 
enc^y, a#^ fi/)ding np likelihood t9 escape, he charged hi$ soUUers 
forth^Atj^i U> Vf £<i^i ^ preserve the|nselves for t^e future s^^rvice 
<tf dieir cw9(!try. I|e f^i^s^elf repiaindj, find with bis sw ord iiT hi) 
han^ fought >t jOi^it ^i^k^i \f^ kpee^, and kUled sever^ of the assailants ; 
till a| leogtl^ bei|ig s^iot t^irpugh the body with ^ dart, he there died, 
a£^r ^e bajl jc^^ne^ pi^ Jiears. Thtt^ /^ fP^^MfPP^ \ ^f ^all <iow 
fctmro to tj^ jifff^irp of Asi^. 
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CHAP. vn. 

Alexander corner to Babylon. The wealth found theHm Piews 
his troops at Sitacana. The riches there. Thence goes into 
the cowUrf of the Uxians. Marches towards PersepoHs* A 
eamfony of maimed Greeks met Jlleeander: his bounty to them* 
He takes Perse^olis: gives it up to the plunder of the soldiers. 
The riches of the dtadel of Persepolis. Alexander's feast at 
PersepoRs. Persepolis burnt at the instigation of Jhiis. Da- 
rius murdered. 

DARIUS, being roated at Arbeit, fled tovmrds tbe higher pro?ifice$, 
to die end that he might, bj the dbtance of the pfaure, both recnnt 
himself, and likewise have more time to raise a new army, ' He 
came first to Ecbatana, where he stayed for some time, and there 
received bis broken troops that came in to him, and armed again 
such as had lost their arms* He sent likewise for the militia oat 
of the neighbouriog provinces, and despatched messengers to tlie 
loid«>lietttenant8 and commanders in Bactria and the upper prefee* 
tares, wishing them to abide firm to him in their faith and loyalty. 

In the mean time, Alexander (after he had buried those that were 
killed in the battle) entered Arbela, where he foand abundance of 
rich furniture of the king^s, and vast treasures of the barbarians, a- 
mounting to three thousand talents of silver. But, because he 
judged that the air thereabouts must certainly be infected, through 
the smell of the dead bodies that lay there, he presently removed hb 
camp, and came with all his forces to Babylon, where he was cheer- 
fully received by the inhabitants, and splendid entertainment aflbrded 
to the Macedonians* And thtre his army was refreshed after the 
many toils and diflBculties they had undergone* And thus, in the 
confluence of all things desirable, and free and noble entertaiomeDt 
of the citizens, he continued in the city above thirty days. Then he 
mada Agatho of Pydna governor of tlie castle, with a garrison of 
seven hundred Macedonians. To Apollodorus of Amphipolts, and 
Menctas of Pella, he gave the government of Babylon, and of all 
the prefectures as far as to Cilicia, and ordered them to raise what 
forces they could, and gave them a thousand talents for that pur- 
poae. He made Mithrenes, who betrayed the castle of Sardis, lord- 
lieutenant of Armenia. Of the money that he found in Babylon, he 
gava to every horseman six Oiinas] to every auziliary, five; to each 
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of the Macedonian phalanx, two; and to every foreign mercenary, 
two months pay. 

The king removing from Babylon, as he was.oD his march, there 
came to him recruits, from Antipater, five hundred Macedonian horse, 
and six thousand foot; six hundied Tiiracian horse, and three thou- 
sand five hundred Trallians: from Peloponnesus four thousand foot, 
and almost a ihousand horse. Among these were sent fifty of the 
sons of the king's special friends from Macedonia, designed by their 
fathers to be of the king's life-guard. Having received these, he 
inarched forward, and came, after six decampments, into the pro- 
vince of Sitacana. And here he stayed sev<eral days, in regnrd the 
country abounded in all things necessary for the life of man, and be- 
cause he had a mind his soldiers should refresh themselves after their 
tedious march : and had apurpose likewise to take a more exact view 
and account of his troops, and to enlarge the commands and govern- 
ments of his captains and commanders, and so to strengthen his army, 
both by the number of soldiers, and valour of their officers. All 
which he forthwith put in execution ; and making choice of the most 
deserving with the utmost care possible, he advanced many from very 
considerable places of trust and authority to much higher prefer- 
ments, by which means he both promoted his officers, and gained 
their hearts and afieotions at the same time. He took care also for 
the better government of the common soldiers, and by many new in*- 
veutions put every thing into a better order and posture than they 
were before. To conclude, when he had so managed every thing as 
that he had gained the love of the whole army, and made them in 
all points observant to his commands, and was assured for valour 
they would give place to none, he marched forward, in order to finish 
by fighting what further remained. When he came to the province 
of Susiana,be presently without any difficulty gained possession of 
Susa, the royal city, the most beautiful palace in the universe, which 
was voluntarily surrendered to him by Abulites the lord-lieutenant 
of the province. But some writers have said.^That this was done 
by order of Darius himself, to them that otherwise would have 
been both loyal and faithful to his interest; and that this was done 
by the Persian king for this end, that Alexander, being taken up with 
matters of such great moment, as taking possession of famous ancl - 
noble cities, and loading himself with vast treasures, Darius might, 
gain more time for the raising of fresh forces for the carrying on of 
the war. 

Alexander therefore having possessed himself of the city and the 
king's treasures, found there above forty thousand talents of uncoined 
gold and silver. The kings bad preserved this treasure untouched . 



for many dge$, that . it mi^bt be ttnAy t6 report ti> 16 cast ef iome 
sudden and unexpected turn of fortune. Besides this, thete f^as like- 
wise n the thdusan^taie^fits lA c4Aaei mc^ey called darics*. While 
Alexander vt^s tafcihg an aeceunt of tbid weaHh^ Dicfr^ hajfipeBed 
sothething that wai tefy reiharkable. The tfaronef wb^reon be sat 
being too high for Iiim^ so tliat his Met cocild Hot foaeb tbe foot- 
Mobl, one of fte king's bo^sobser?ing it, brought Daritis's table and 
placed it under bis feet, with which the bin^ was very wiell pleased, and 
^omniended bis care. But one of the eudoehs stanfding itt the side 
of the throne, much concerned and grieved at meh it change of fer- 
fune, burst 6tK into teiars: Which Alexawlerperceitiftg — ** What ill 
ddst thou&ee (says be) that thou wee()est^'?" Td whCMtn heanswered— 
** I was once Darius'^ sertanf, now I am ydvtts} bo* becaii^ ! cannot 
bul love Hiy naturaf lord aud mastet, 1 ikm Aotable, whhout tttremi 
s6tww; to see that table piit to ^ ba^ and meiatt a use, which by him 
was so lately graced and honoured/* The kitigy upon this answer^ 
#eAectiog upon tbe strange <fhanf e of the Perslmi monarchy, began 
fo consider that he had acted the pent of a pr^md and insulting enemy, 
not beconitng that htimafiity and clefm^ncy tvMch oiiglit to be shewn 
towards eaptives; and therefore he comaianded hinn who placed the 
fable there, to take it away ; but Philotas standing near tehimaaid^ 
It is not pride nor insolence, O Mftg! being done wilhMit your com- 
nand; hut it falls out to be so through the providence and pleasare 
of sonic gcfod genius. Upon Which the king ordered the UiUe to 
renmin where it was, looking upon it as ^ome happy om^n. 

After this, he ordered some masters to attend upon I)arius'« BKh 
<hcr, hii daugliters, and son, to instruct them in the Greek tongue, 
and left them at Susa. A nd he htmseU maf bhed dwty with the ffiMt 
irmy, and after four decampments came tb the riv*r 'RgriSj ^^idx 
rising out of the Uxian mountains^ runs first through a to^gband 
Craggy country, full of large and wide ch^nekj for the space of a 
thousand furlsfngs; thence it pbsses through a ehttnpaign coautry 
with a more gentle current, and having made its wAy for the space 
of six hundred furlongs, it empties itself into the Persian sea. 

Alejcandet having passed tbe river, marched towards tbe most froit' 
ful country of the Uxians : for being watered in every part, it plenti- 
fully produces fruits of all sorts and kinds; Of which, being in their 
proper season dried in the time of Autumn, they make all sorts of 
sweetmeats, sauces, and other compositions, both for necessary use 
and pleasure, and the merchants convey them down the river Tigris 
to Babyl6n. He found all the passes strongly guarded by Madetes, 
wlm was nearly related in kindrirf to Ddrius, and had with him a strong 
and well disciplined army. While Alexander was viewingthc strength 
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otf the placed^ mid could fiiid net no passage through those steep 
f^eks^ an inhabitant of t&e country^ wTio was well acqaainted with 
tbose trKya^ promiaed Alexander (hat he would lead his soMiera 
thfough such a strait and diffleolt pathway, as that they should stand 
as length over the hcteds df their enemies : hereupon the king ordered 
H sflililt party to go along with him. He himself in the mean time 
used his utatvost endeavour to force his way, and for that purpose set 
upon the gfiaids, and while they were hotly engaged, (fresh men still 
stfpplyfog thtf room of them that were weary), and the barbarians 
disordered^ and runniiig here and therein the engagement, on a sud- 
den the toldiers that were sent away appeared over the heads of the . 
guards that kept the passages; upon which they were so amazed, 
that they forthwith fled, and so the king gained the pass; andpre- 
Mntly all the cities throughout all Uxiana were brought into sub- 
jection. Thence he decamped and marched towards Persia, and the 
fifkh day eaifie to a place called the Snsian Rocks, which were before 
^cttsessed by Arfobarzanes, with five-and-twenty thousand foot, 
und three hundred horse. The king concluding that he must gain 
the pass by force, led his troops through some of the strait and craggy 
places without any resistance, the barbarians never ofieriog to disturb 
him tfl) he c&me to the mid-way, when they bestirred themselves, 
Md threw down great numbers of massy stones upon the heads of 
the Macedonians, and destroyed multitudes of them. Many cast 
their darts from the rocks above upon them, which failed not' to do 
executioti, falling among such a throng of men together ; others with 
ftand-stobes repulsed the Macedonians that were forcing to break in 
ttpon them; so that by reason of the difficulty of the places, the bar- 
barians so far prevailed, as to kill multitudes, and wound as many* 
Alexander not being able to prevent this miserable slaughter, and 
]pereeiving that not one of the enemy fell, or was so much as hurt, and 
that many of his own men were slain, and almost all that led the van 
were wounded, he sounded a retreat, and marched back three hun- 
dred furlongs, and then encamped. Then he inquired of the inha- 
bitants, whether there was any other way to pass, who all answered.^ 
That there was none, but that he must go round many days journey. 
But the king looking upon it as a dishonourable thing to leave the 
bodies of them that wereslaici unburied; and as disgraceful, and even 
owning himself to be conquered, by treating for liberty to bury the 
dead, he commanded the captives, as many as were there at hand, 
to be brought to him. Among these, there was one that understood 
b6th file Pei^ian and Greek tongue, who declared, that he was a Lycian, 
and some time ago made a prisoner of war by the Persians, and that 
for several years last past he had exercised the calling of a shepherd 
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io those mountains* und by that means bad perfect knowledge of the 
coontry; and told tbe fcittg^ tbat be coald lead the army ihioaghtbe 
woods, and bring tbem directly upon tbe backs of ibem tbat guarded 
the passes: bearing this, tbe king promised tbe man a large icwardj 
who therenpoD so conducted him, that in the night, with great h* 
boor and toil, he got to tbe top of the mountains, for he marched 
through abundance of snow, and passed througk n country fiill of 
ateep rocks, deep gulfs, and many vallies* HaTing marched throogk 
this tract, as soon as be came in sight of tbe guards, be presently kill* 
cd the first, and took those prisoners that were placed in tbe next 
pass^ Tlie third guard presently fl^d, and so he gained all into his 
nwn power, and cutoff tbe greatest part of Ariobananes's amy. 
Thence he marched towards Peisepolis, and in his way veeeived 
letters from Teridates governor of the city, whereby he signified to 
liim^^That if be hastened away, and prevented those that were 
tuning to relieve PersepoUs, he would deliver tbe city into bis 
bands. Upon which he made a swift march, and passed his army 
over the river Araxes, by a bridge then laid for that purpose* As tbe 
king was on his march, a most sad spectacle [uresented itself, which 
stirred up just hatred against the author, pity and compassion for the 
irreparable loss of those that suffered ; and grief and sorrow in all tbe 
beholders* For there met him certain Greeks, whom the former 
kings of Persia had made captives and slaves, and fell down at bis 
feet]; they were near eight hundred, most of them old men, and all 
maimed, some baving;^their bands, others their feet, some tbeirearr, 
and others their noses cut off. If any were expert in any art, and 
bad made a considerable progress therein, all his outward members 
were cut off, but such only as were necessary for the management of 
bis art. So that all who beheld their venerable old age, and tbe std 
mangling of their bodies, greatly pitied the miserable condition of 
these poor creatures: especially, Alexander so pitied their sad condi^ 
tion, that be conld not refrain from weeping. These all with one 
voice cried out, and entreated him, that he would succour and re-> 
lieve them in these their calamities. Upon which- the king called 
the chiefest of them to him, and told them, that he would take spe- 
cial care of them, and promised he would see them sent honourably 
to their own country, as became the dignity of his person. Upon 
which they consulted together, and at length concluded .^JHiat it 
was better for them to remain where they were, than to return into 
their own country ; for, when they were returned, they wouU be 
scattered here and there, and all the days of their lives be vaoAed 
^nd despised on account of their sad misfortunes. But if they 
continued together as fellows in their misery, the cabmity of their 
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fieUow-safierers woald be an allay, and some comfort to ereiy one of 
tiiem in their own adversities. Upon this, they made a secoml ad^^ 
Aess to die king, and declared to him wtpit they had resolfed upon, 
and desired he would afibrd soch relief to them as was most agreesble 
to chetr present circumstances. The king consented to what they 
iiad determined, and ordered to each of them three thousand dfadi* 
mm*, five suits of raiment to every man, and as many to each wo- 
man ; and to ^veiy one of them two yoke of oxen, fifty sheep, and at 
many medimnasf iA wheat. And commanded they should he Jhet 
fnm all taxes and tribute, and gave strict chaige to the officers em- 
ployed, that none should offer them any injury. And thus Atesaii« 
^el^ according to hk natural goodness and innate liberal generosilyy 
comforted these poor miserable people. He tben called the Macedo- 
nians together, and told them That Persepolis, the metropolis of 

the kingdom of Persia, of all the cities of Asia had done most mis- 
ehief to the Grecians, and therefore he gave it up to the plunder and 
spoil of the soldiers, except the king^s palace. This was the richest 
city of any under the sun, and for many ages all the private housea 
were foil of all sorts of wealth, and whatever was desirable. 

The Maeedonians therefore forcing into the city, put all the men 
to the sword, and rifled and carried away every man's goods and es-* 
tate, amongst which was abundance of rich and costly furniture and 
•maraents of all sorts. In this place was hurried away here and 
tliere vast quantities of silver, and no less of gold, great numbers of 
rich garments, some of purple, others embrcHdered with gold, all 
which became a plentiful prey to the ravenous soldiers: and thus the 
great seat-royal of the Persians, once famous all the world over, wat 
DOW exposed to seorn and contempt, and rifled from top to betloni* 
For though every plac<^ was full of rich spoil, yet the covetousness 
of the Macedonians waA insatiable, still thirsting after more. And 
tkey were so eager in plundering, that they fougiit one with another 
withdrawn swords, and many who were conceived to have got a greater 
sfaare than the rest, were killed in the quarrel. Some things that 
were of extraordinary value they divided with their swords, and each 
took a share ; others in rage out off the hands of such as laid iioM of 
a thing that was in dispnte. They first ravished the women as they 
were in their jewels and rich attire, and tlien sold them for slaves^ 
So that by how much Persepolis excelled all the other cities in glory 
and worldly felicity, by so much more was the measure of their misery 
and calamity. Tlien Alexander seized upon all the treasures in the 
citadel, which tvas a vast quantity of gold and silver of the public re* 

* Near one hundred pounds. 
I Sverj meduiuitt, by $oai« wriien/ cootsins vighteen gallons; fift}' busbeli. 



y^ww tM bad |l>e€;p fhefe cojifictjU »i\4 Iftid op, Stfim A^ Uff^ g(f 
Cyrils tbft fint ku« of P^i^iit /to j:Jbat day^ Fior tiie^e wa9 4i^re fppjp4 
H hnndfed «b4 twepty thwi«A4 t^lg^t}^^ rccl(X)«u« % gold «|ker tl^ 
IdiAc of the silver. 

Pert of tibia tn^^sure he tpok for the u^e of ,tb^ viur, ^od /or^ri^ 
aBoth.er peit of jt t» Ve tm«i|r/»4 op ^t Svm* T9 .4ms pfKppMj |bc 
cdtdere^l W a moltU^die of .milf s V9th ^r dw^ght 91^ (earrifgp, 9^ 
Uunee thousimd epimelB mth pm;k*'Sad41es, ahpu}d )3^ t^rpqght Qfbt 1^ 
IMryhm, Mesepptwi jfi, wd Sivsf ; m4 with titM»se jieiOpw^Ci^ a)l iia§ 
tmswre «> ib^ leiien) fla^c^ be iwd apppip^d, F^w bmimt ^itsff^* 
timiely b«Md the inMHty^otlb hf wqs re«9|Te4 uot^ojUiistthepv^ 
«BytfM^»bvUMtJl^rlytpr]MJi»«9ddj^fMU^ »{ H/hq^ fllimf, 

ia r^vrd of l^ stately strpfctuce^ we o9iM;eiye if wjUl «o^ he m>P9VNJT 
nem if we say aojipethiiig* Tbj^ $meLy £|i)ric^ lor ^it^l^ ^npis mr 
xoooded w'^th a tieb|e wall : the £rst wi^ sixt^o mt)its hjigjb» a^ri^iod 
with many s^APptoous J^ldings md ^pirbg tvrireM. The 4^p0p4 
was like lo the $rsti hot as Ugh ^gfdo as the^tther^ Tt^ third nm 
drawiD Ukeaqoadc^ffti fo«rs««wre» s^^vblu high, allofth^ hardest 
marble, aod so cemeoted, a# to eonHMtoe io^ ever. Oo jthe fcunr^idci 
are biazeo gates, near to whiph are gfdlo wses*^ of biiss Amoiy cubits 
high; these raised to terrify die beholders, and the pther jfbr the hitter 
strtDgtbeoipg aad fbrtifyipg of (he pkice. On thee^sideof Ibf 
eitadei, ahcHit fwr hwdned feet distant, stQCNd a mouAt^aUed.th^ 
Royal.Mowt, for here are all the sephuhdires oftheikk^, mffly.«P* 
partments and little pells heijo^ cot JAto the midst n^ tbemoks k^9 
which qeUs there is made 199 direct passage, hot 4jbe .cofi^s wiA )M 
dead bodies are by instromeots hoisted ifp, and so let dqiW4^ iolo tbe^ 
Taolta. In llus citadel mr$ many stately lodginp, both for th^ Idiog 
and his soldiers, of expc^pt workmanship, and treasory cbaobeci 
«M»st commodioQsly con(ti:i?ed for the laying op of mpney. 

Vkf^ Alexander made a somptoous feast for the entectainme^tPf 
his friends in commemoration of his victory, and offered msgnificcpt 
a«^ci}ifices to the gods. At this feast were entertained whores* w)io 
pirostitoted their bodies for Im^^, where tiie caps went so hif^, ^ad 
the reips so let loose to drunkenness aad debauchery, th^t many W^^ 
both drunk and mod. Among the rest, at that time there wss a 
courtezan called Thais^ an Athenian^.that 6aid.^Ale)candc^^^^ 
perform the most glorious act of any he ever did, if wliile bfi wasfe^^* 
ipg with them, he would bprn the palace, and so the glory and jreoo«o 
of Persia might be said to be brought to nothing in a moment by the 
bauds of women. This spreading abiuad, and coming to the.eais «f 
the yoang men^ (who commonly make little use of reason when drink in 

* * Or ovnea of br«M. 
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ia tbflir liettds)^ prcsentfy ooe cries outc^^' Come on^tNriagiiafllre^ 
famids/' ftnd so itteiftes tli« test to Are the citade}, ta vrv«nge the im- 
piety tke Persians bad coaMl|it6d> in dealroyiog ihe temples 4i tke 

Grecians. At this, others with joy set up a shoat^ but said That 

so braTC an exploit belonged only to Alexander to perform. 

The king, stirred up at these wevds^ c nabi a cc d the motion ; upon 
whicb^ as many as were present left their cups and leaped upon the 
table, and said ..That they would now celebrate a victorious festival 
to Bacchus. Hereupon, oaaltftadea of fire-brands were presently 
got together, and all the women that played on musical instruments^ 
wUek were at the feast, werccalled for^and then the kin^ witbseogs, 
pipes, and flutes, bravely led the way to this noble expedition, con-* 
trived and managed by this whore, Thais, who nelt after the kkig, 
threw the first fire-brand into the palace* This {decedent was pre- 
sently followed by tbe riest, so that in a very short time, the whole 
fabric, by the vicdence of the fire, was consumed to ashes. 

It is very observable, and not without just admiration, that tbe 
sacrilege and impiety of Xerxes, king of Persia, (exercised in his des- 
troying the citadel of Athens), should so many years after be revenged 
iu tbe same kind, by one courtezan only of that city that was so in- 
jured. 

After these things thus dene, Alexander niarcbes agunst the rest 
of tbe Persian cities^ and having taken in some by force, and othefs 
simendered upon the fame and report of his lenhy and moderation, 
he made after Darius, who had begun to raise forces out of Bactria, 
and other provinces ; but being pi evented bf tbe march of the enemy, 
he made away with all speed out of Bactria with thirty thousand Per- 
nans and mercenary Greeks, and in his return was treacherously 
murdered by Bessus, tbe lord-lieutenant of Bactria. He was scarce 
dead, when Alexander with ^ party of light liorse, came up to the 
place where he lay, and there finding bim» caused him to be honoor- 
ab^y interred. 

But some do report, that Alexander finding him yet alive, Darius 
complained of his sad misfortune, and desired him* that he would see 
his death revenged, which Alexander faithfully promised. He forth- 
with indeed parsued Bessus, but he being a long way before him, 
escaped into Bactria, so that, considering it impossible to overtake 
him, be marched back. This was the state of affairs in Asia. 

In Europe, the Lacedssinonians being routed in a great battle by 
Antipater, were forced to send ambassadors to him; wKo put them 
off till tlie meeting of the general assembly of Greece, which after- 
wards met at Corinth; where, after many things were bandied and 
disputed on both sides, the matter was at length left to the decision 
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of Alexander. Hereupon, Antipater received the chiefest of the no- 
bility of Sparta as hostages; and the Lacedsmonians sent ambassa- 
dors into Asia^ to beg pardon for their late revolt. 



CHAP. VUI. 

Besstis stirs up the Bactrians. Alexander discharges the Greek 
auxiliaries taith retvards. The river Stiboetes. He enters Hyr^ 
cania; its richness. Enters the Mardian country. Loses his 
brave horse; which isWestored. T%alestris the Amazonian queen 
meets him. He falls into the effeminacy of the Persians. Enters 
Drangina. A plot against Alexander. Philotas caid others 
put to death. Marches against the Arimaspi. Subdues Aru^ 
chosia. 

WHEN this year ended, Cephisophon executed the office of chief 
magistrate at Athens, and Caius Valerius, and Marcus Claudius, were 
created Roman consuk. At that time, Bessus,wjth Nabarzanesand 
Barzaentes, and many others, after the death of Darins, having es- 
caped the hands of Alexander, came into Bactria. And in regard be 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of that country by Daiius, and upon 
that account was well known by the inhabitants, he persuaded the 
people to stand up for their liberty, and told them That the situa- 
tion and condition of their country was such, being full of difficult 
passes, and very populous^ that they had an extraordinary advantage 
to succeed in the attempt, and promised that he himself would take 
npon him the whole management of the war. 

Hereupon he so far prevailed, that he got a considerable number 
to join him, and to own him for king. Then he inlisted men, pre- 
pared arms, and procured whatever was necessary for the present 
state of his affiiirs. 

In the mean time, Alexander perceiving that the Macedonians had 
a desigo to end the war with the death of Darius, and to return to 
their own country, he called them together; and so courted them by 
an oration fitted for that purpose, that he prevailed with them readily 
to go on with the expeditions that then yet remained. Then he called 
together all the Greek auxiliaries, and having highly commended them 
for their valour, bestowed upon every horseman as a reward a talent, 
and every foot soldier ten minas, and discharged them from further 
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service io theanny. And over and besides, be paid to every one of 
them wbat was dae to tben for tbeir common pay, and gave tbem 
likewise sufficient provision to carry them into their own country; 
and to every one that was willing still to continue in the army, he 
gave three talents. He gave indeed large/ewards to the soldiers, be- 
ing naturally of a generous dispoMtionj and besides, in pursuing Da- 
rius he had possessed himself of a vast treasure: for he had received 
eight thousand talents out of the treasures; and besides what he gave 
to the soldiers, he raised thirteen thousand talents by the sale of the 
cnps^ flagons, and furniture. And it was believed^ that what was 
stolen and taken away by force was mnch more. 

Having done this, he marched with his army towards Hyrcania^ 
and the third day came near the city Hecatompylos*, and there en- 
camped. Here he continued some days to refresh his army, because 
the country was exceeding rich, and abounded with every tiling for 
man's use. Thence he moved forward a hundred and fifty furlongs, 
and encamped near a very high rock, at the foot of which is a cave 
not unbecoming the gods; from whence, (as the spring-head), issues 
the great river Stiboetes, Thence it runs with a fierce and violent 
stream for the space of three furlongs, till it dashes itself upon a 
great rock, in shape like a woman's pap, under which is a vast 
gulf, or opening of the earthi into which, being now divided into 
two channels, it falls down with af mighty noise, turned all into froth 
and spume, and there runs under ground three hundred furlougsf; 
and then appears again, as if that were its spring-head. Having en- 
tered Hyrcania with his army, he gained all the towns and cities as far 
as the Caspian sea, which some likewise call the Hyrcanian sea. It 
is reported, that in that sea are many serpents of an extraordinary 
bigness, and fish of all sorts, much differing in colour frum those in 
other parts. When he entered farther into Hyrcania, he came to towns 
called the Fortunate Towns, which are so in deed, as well as in name; 
fox this country excels all the rest in fertility of soil : for every vine, 
they say, aflfords a metrete| of wine, and that some fig-trees are so 
very fruitful, that they will bear ten medimnas of dried figs ; and that 
what are left upon the tree after harvest, fall upon the ground, and 
spring up again of themselves, and bring forth abundance of fruit to 
perfiection. There is a tree in that country much like to an oak> which 
distils honey from its leaves; and this the inhabitants gather in great 
plenty for their own use. There is likewise a little insect in this 
tract called an Anthredon, less than a bee, but very remarkable; it 
geXM its living in the mountains, sucking the flowers that grow here 

* from its hnndred gatei. f About fortj-three milei* 
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' and there in those pltces. It works ite oombs within hoHdw rodn^ 
<» trees shattered or aMide hollow by the tbonderbolts^ and tiiere 
makes a liqitor not inferior to any for sweetness. 

Id the mean time A1exaiider> while on his march diroogh Hyrcania 
and the bordering oountries, gained great repatation^ and was highly 
honotti^d for his ciemency) in carrying himself with somoch huma- 
nity towards all those commanders who fled away with Darius^ and 
afterwards submitled themselTes to him: so that fifteen hundred 
brave and valiant Greciaas (who sided with Darius) forthwith came 
nnto him, and hid themsettesat his feet, whom he readily pardoned^ 
and placed them in seveml of his regiments^ and allowed them the 
same pay with the rest. 

Having ron thnmgh the sea-coasts of Hyrcania^ he entered die 
country of the Mardi ; who being a warlike nation^ slighted the grow- 
f Dg power of the king, and shewed him not the least respect, either 
by sending ambassadors, or otherwise; bnt having possessed them- 
selves of the strait passes of the moaatains with eight thousand men, 
stood there, waiting for the coming of the Macedonians. Hereupon 
the king sets upon them, kills many, and drives the rest within the 
straits. But while he was burning up the country all before him, it 
fell out that (some of the king'^ boys who led his horses, being at 
some distance from the rest of the army) his best horse, by a sudden 
incursion of the barbarians, was carried away. This horse was given 
\^ by Demarattts the Corinthian, and the king had made use of him 
in all his battles in Asia. When he was bare-backed, he would ad- 
mit only his keeper to mooat him; but when he had the king's war- 
saddle, and the rest of his brave trappings upon him, he would not 
suffer bis former rider to get upon his back, nor any other person but 
Alexander; and to him be would down opon his knees for the Idn^ 
to get into the saddle. Because of these excellent properties of the 
horse, the king was the more grieved and troubled; and therefore he 
ordered the trees in all parts of the country as he went to be hewn 
down, and caused a proclamation to be made in their own natural 
tongue —That unless his horse were restored, he would waste and 
destroy all before him with fire and sword ; which he began presently 
to put in execution. Upon which the barbarians were so terrifiedy 
that they not only restored the horse, hut brought along witli them 
many rich presents for the kin^, and by fifty ambassadors begged his 
pardon. Upon which the king accepted some of the most honour- 
able among them for hostages. 

When he returned to Hyrcania, Thalestris, queen of the Am(usons 
met iiim, whose dominions lay between the Phasis and Tbermodon^ 
of an admirable beauty, and strong body, greatly honoured in her owa 



coantry lor her bnve nxti manly spitit. Sbe presented herself to die 
tdag, vrith ttiree fraiMked Amazons in their warlike babits, hating 
left the rest trf her forces <m the borders of Hyrcania, The king be- 
ing struefc with admiration at the sudden and unexpected approach 
of the qiieeti, aqd the gracefol appearance of the women, asked Tba- 
lestris — *' What was the reason of her journey thither?" Who an- 
swered him — f* That she came there to hafc issue by him; for she 
looked upon him to transcend ali other men for great and noble ac- 
tHNis; and she herself to exceed all other women both in body and 
niiid^ as to the strength of the one^ and com^ge of the other: and 
therefore there was good ground to hope that the issue of such pa- 
rents^ would excel all other men in valour.** The king was greatly 
pleased with what she said, and gratified her request: and after he 
had coBTcrsed with her for the space of thirteen days, he presentei 
her with lumourahle gifts, and then suffered her to return to her 
own kingdom. 

Alexander conceiiring that he had now elected all that he designed^ 
^nd that th^re was no competitor with him for the empire, began to 
indulge in the soft and effeminate manners of the Persians, and to 
imitate the luxury of the Asiatic kings: and therefore, in the irst 
place, be ordered ail the officers of the court to be Asiatics, and tlie 
nobility of Asia to be squires of the body*, amongst whom Oxathres, 
the brother of Darius, was one* He put likewise the Persian diadem 
upon his head, and wore the white cassock and belt, after the manoer 
of the Persian kings, and all the rest, except the Persian hose aad 
ifestment, called the Candys. He bestowed likewise purple gowns 
upon his friends, and cloathed all his horsemen in the Persian hahk. 
He began likewise to carry his concubines along with him from place 
to place as Darius used to do, who had almost as many as the days 
in the year, and were the greatest beauties that could be found through- 
out all Asia. These stood round the king's bed every night, that he 
might take his choice of whom he pleased to lie with him. How- 
€rer,forthe most part, he followed the antient customs of his an- 
cestors, and used the other but seldom, lest he should oflend the 
Macedonians: and when some, notwitlistanding, complained of the 
king, he stopped thehr mouths with gifts and bribes. 

About this time intelligence was brought him that Satibarzanes, 
one of Darius's lord-lieutenants, had killed all the soldiers he had 
committed tohk charge, and was joined in conspiracy with Bessus 
to make war upon the Macedonians; whereupon he marched out 
against him. 

Satibarzaneshadgot all his forces together into Chrotacana, a most 

• The lictors, who earned rods before the oiagisirdtes. 
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noble city in those parts^ and natanilly fortified; but as soon as the 
king came in sight, being terrified with the greatness ot the king's 
armyiand the valour of the Macedonians, (which was now cried op all 
the world over), he hastened away with two thousand horse to Bessos, 
to procure help from him with all speed. The rest of liis forces he 
iordered to make to a mountain near at hand, which was full of sttak 
pasd^; and where they might lie close and secure whea they durst 
not engage with the enemy in the open field. Upon this, the king 
was so intent and diligent, (as he always was), that though they had 
sheltered themselves in a large rock, and naturally strong, yet he 
leduced the besieged to those straits, as that he forced them to sur- 
render themselves. 

Afiterwards, having reduced all the cities in this province, in the 
space of thirty days, he left Hyrcania, and came to the royal city of 
Drangina^, where he encamped and refreshed his army. 

About this time a most wicked plot was laid against Alexander, 
Tery unworthy the goodness of his disposition. For one of the king's 
friends, called Dimnus, blaming the king for something he had done, 
and thereupon becoming enraged at him, laid a plan to assassinate him. 
This man had a catamite, called Nicomachus, whom he dearly loved ; 
him he endeavoured to persuade to join with him in this wicked de- 
sign: but being a very young stripling, he discovered the whole busi- 
ness to his brother Ceballinus, who, (fearing lest some other should 
be before him in the discovery), resolved to make the first mention 
of it to the king. 

Thereupon he goes to the court, and first meets Philotas, and ac- 
quaints him with what he had heard, and entreats him to inform the 
king immediately what was hatching agabst him. 

Philotas, whether through covetousness, or that he was one of the 
conspirators, (it is not certain), inclined not to make the discovery of 
what had been imparted to him : for though he went to the king, and 
had a long discourse with him of divers matters, yet he told him no- 
thing of what Ceballinus had related to him. But when he came out, 
toU Ceballinus, that he had not had as yet a fit opportunity for open- 
ing the matter to the king; but that the next day he would take 
liim aside by himself, and discover ^1 that Ceballinus had made known 
.to him* Philotas neglecting the business the next day also, Cebal- 
linus was afraid lest it should be discovered by some other person, 
and so be himself should be in great danger: therefore he waved 
Philotas, and went to one of the king's pages, and telb him the whole 
plot, wishing him forthwith to acquaint the king; and then with- 
draws himself into the armoiy, and there ky private. The page 

f In the proviucc of Drangina^ in Penia. 
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took tfae opportunity when the king was ia the bath, and related to 
him the whole matter told, him by Ceballinus, and that he then lay 
hid wad secret in the armory. At thb the king was greatly startled, 
and forthwith ordered Dimnus to be seized; and now fully informed 
of the conspiracy, sent for Ceballinus and Philotas. - When every 
thing, after strict examination, was fully discovered, Dimnus stabbed 
himself. Pbilotas confessed bis neglect in not making the discovery; 
bat utterly denied that he had any hand in the conspiracy. The king 
hereupon committed the examination of the business to the judgment 
of the Macedonians, who after many arguments and debat/esj^roand 
ooHf condemned Philolas and the rest of the conspirators to die; a- 
mongst whom was Parmenio, who was ever thought to have been 
one of the king's most faithful friends. And though he was not 
then present, yet it was suspected that he managed the business bj 
bis-aon Pbilotas. 

Pbilotas therefore, being put upon the nek, confessed the whole 
plot; and so he and theotherconspirators were put to death, accord- 
ing to the manner of their own country. Alexander Lyncestes also, 
(who was before accused of a conspiracy against the king), suffered 
ia the same manner. He had been now three years in custody, but 
bis trial was deferred till that time for the sake of Antigonus, who had 
a great kindness for him, and between whom there was a particular 
friendship an? familiarity. But being then brought before the I^- 
cedonian senate, and having nothing by way of plea to say for him- 
self, he was executed with the rest. 

Then Alexander despatched messengers upon dromedary-camels, 
to prevent the report of Philotas's punishment, and by that means 
caused Parmenio the father of Philotas to be seized unawares, and 
put to death; he was then governor of Media, and was intrusted with 
the king's treasures in Ecbatana, which amounted to a hundred and 
four score thousand talents. About the same time he severed from 
the rest of his army all such as had given out harsh expressions against 
him, and grumbled at the death of Parmenio, and all those who had 
written*false and scandalous letters to their friends in Macedonia, re- 
lating to. the king's affairs : all these he cast into one company or 
r^ment which he called the Unruly Company, lest by their un- 
seasonable jangling and prating, they should corrupt the rest of the 
Macedonians. 

After these things thus done, and that he had settled his a£fairs in 
Drangina, he marched against the Arimaspi, (as they were antiently 
called), but now £vergetffi^, which name was given them upon the 
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ibltowing account : Cyrnsj (who waa the fin4 tbiU tiBiishited the 
pice bom the Me4e»to the IfefmoB)^ » a oerlwQ eipcdiliw h« had 
midertaken, beii^ brought iuto great extremity im a ba«reB e#«liiliy 
Cmt waut of proTiaions, iDsooracb aa the aoldiefi^ toaatiafy their h«»ger« 
wef e forced to eat the itcsb of one another; the Ai imaapi at that tkiie 
Wovght to hia army thirty tbouaand carta and waggooa loader with 
|iioviMona» And therefore the hiQg being uueipeetedly leUeTed vtkii 
prescrred^ not only acquitted the* people from paying of trihote fcr 
the future, but beatowed upon them many other priTilqjaa and bona-* 
liful rewardS) and changed their old name to £verget«a. 

And now wlien Alexander caoae info their country^ they reeeiaed 
kioa with all tfie demonstrationa of love and kindneaa^ and he fcwaided 
them with marka of hia grace and ftivour, auitable to lua atate and 
^nity» And returned the like farour to the Ge^roaiaos their neinb* 
boufSy who had entertained him likewise with the aaoie leapect i and 
over theae two nations he made Teridates goyernor* 

in the mean time while he ataid in these parts^ aome brought hilia 
intelligence that Satibaraanea with a great body of horse out of Bae* 
teia».hadentered the country of the Ariaaa, and badwi^raw» the 
inbaltttaats from their allegiauee» Upon which the king sent ^punal 
\im part of the army, under the command of Erigyua and Staaanden. 
He himself in the mean time in a few days subdued Ai a e hoaia> and 
caused them to aubmit to his gorernment* 



CHAP. IX. 

JBUxQsnder tnarches against the Paropamisades. IBs trmtUesamte 
fmarch* Comes to mount Omeasus. A battle m Aria Zy AUm^ 
ander's officers against Satibarzanesy who is MUed in a single 
combat bff Eiigyus. Besssus brought to Alexander; hispwdsk- 
ment. Alexander kills some barbariasu unespededfy, qfter tbegf 
had surrendered their city. Me marches to the river Indues 
Mophis^s remarkable delivery up of himself and hie onay. 

AT the end of this year Euthycritns was created chief governor of 
Athens, Lucios Plottus, and Lucius Papirius executing the oSicc of 
Roman consuls. At this time was celebrated the hundred and thir- 
tceuth olympiad. Then Alexander led his army against the Paro« 



|KlBisBiei« Thisicooiltry lies rttf Arnoltfa^ and is covered over with 
stum, «iidl bf rettM of tiM HhafiHiess of the cold, people cannot en- 
dare to come into their country. The greatest part of it is open and 
pkili, wlkhMt Auf tnc9^ dttd bfis tn it many towns scattered here and 
tiem. The rooft of ibcir houses ate covered with tiles, running up 
io aluipeiif m sptrt^ in tht Ittiddle is a lioleto let in light, and to eva- 
ponile the tnnd^t and the walls of tfa^trhouses are so closely jointed 
tad eemented^ fhUt the itihali^attts ar estkfficiently guarded against 
tlie bold. By reason of the great drifts of stiow, they keep within 
AA h0iim tiM aibst pt^n df the year, where they have every thing 
aeoessary for their provision laid up in store. They cover then- vtn^s 
jnd friut<»tMliM all the winter with earth, and uncover them again 
when tbt isprlng approeehes. The nature of all this tract is such, 
diat tmtfaingr that is green ot jplessaiit is seen in any part of it; but 
^ l^ittaiilig whh ice <^oVe^ all places. No sorts of fowls or birds 
I htwi no wiM beests feed in the wodds or ftirests; insomuch^ 
as tlhat there is neither entertainment for any stranger, nbr hospltk- 
Utf <iM wltk another ibreeghottt the whole country. Notwithstand- 
ing all these diOerilties, fet th« kktg, etiebutnged by the hardiness of 
ikt Mamdoaiansi SAd put on forward by his ot^n dating resolution^ 
•relieaiM all tlie disadvttiteges of the place, fiut yet some of the 
wMimBf aad oCheM that straggled aod kept not up with the rest, were 
•aiiralyliiat^y it^e left behind. Others, by the brightness end 
sharpaess of the saow^ Abd reflection thereof upon their eyed, were 
dkeslvsyed^ Moithiag could be seen at a distance, save only the smoke 
that 4isoovereA the tillages; which was a sign to the Macedonians 
that ihafft were Inhabitants not fax off. The towtis being thus dis* 
ccMrarefl and gained, the s^diers, after their great hardships, refreshed 
AelMil^es with the plentiful stoire of provisions they found in the 
hottsesy aad ia a short time all the inhabitants submitted. 

AAer fhiS) he marched forward, and came tiear to Caucasus, where 
lie aiicalBped« t%at mountinn by some is called Paropamistis : hav- 
ing passed over the breadth of the.mountain in sixteen days marcb, 
he boiit^ a city called Alexandria, near the foot of the mount, at a 
paaa whieb opens a way infoMediA. In the middle of Caucasus is^a 
fodeteafWrhMigs in echMipas^, and four in height, wherein the inha- 
bitants piatend to shear m^emethetts's'* cave, the fabulous vulture's 
nest, and the chains and fetters. He built likewise other cities^ 
eacb#slatita Aly^s jouraey from Alexandria. In these he planted 
seven i)K>aBaod tf the berbenaDS, three thousand of those that fol- 
lowed the camp^and as many of ihe mercenary soldiers as would. 
• 8e« thif itotj vH Qvid'i dt«t»aorphoilf^ 115. i. and oUttr potli. 
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Heoce he oiarcbed into Bactiia; for h« hatrd that 
usurped the crown^ and had faifled a nuoneKNis aroqr* Hiese weve iSm 
things then done by Alexander* 

In the mean time, the commanden that weie stet into Aria, theie 
found the ring-leaders of the rebellion^ with a atroogarmy^ voder 
the command of Sadbarzanesj an expetieueed asd valiaot geneiaL 
• The armies encamped near to one anoUier, and aomtitimea would en- 
gage in considerable bodies^ and at others in light skimiialiea, by a 
few on each side. At length it came to a general battk, and> in the 
midst of the fight^ (wherein the Taloor of th& barbariaas was aodi 
that the issue was very doubtful), Satibarsaoes hjonelf (ta discoffer 
who he was) pulled off his helmet with his owi;^ hand, aAd*cfaalkiiged 
any of his enemy's commanders to fighjt with him liandtohand: 
which Erigyus made up to him^ and a stout combat ensued, in ' 
Erigyus was victor. The barbarians, upon the death of their gencial, 
were so disheartened, that^ upon receivii^ quarter^ they gave ay thraft 
selves to the king* 

In the mean while, Bessus had taken upon him the name of kmg^ 
and, having sacrificed to the goda, inWied hia iriends to ftast wjlii 
him. In the midst of his cups, he began to qutfrel mth one kX Ua 
companions, called Bagodares, apd,.the contest giowbg high«vhe 
fell at length into such a rage, that he resolved to kill him, hot 
changed his mind, through the persuasion of his. friends. Bagidaies 
tlius narrowly escaping with his life, fled in the night to Aknandcr. 
The chief of the commanders (moved by the oonsidaratioaof Ua ea- 
cape, and stirred up by hopes of rewards) conspired ^fogetber* and 
seized igpoQ Bessus, and brought him to Alexander, for which the 
king bountifully rewarded them. As for Beasos, he gave him up 
into the hands of Darius's brother, and the rest of his kindred, to 
punish him in such manner as they thought fit, who^ afiar they had 
put him to all manner of torments, and. used him with fill the deapite* 
and disgrace imaginable, cut his body into small piecaf^ and hurled 
every part here and there out of their sUiigs. ♦♦♦*•**♦♦ 



Here the history is broken off*, and loUfMft^ U Jtkmmdet^M 
\ fnarch through a dry country. , 2. TTiedtfeeHonii/tieSog^ 

dioid Oiul Ba€irians. d. The htmH^^ if^ BaiiaUiBm 

^ PsACE being made i^n these condatiooa^ and raliiad Iqr fldulua^ 
oaths^ the queen^ mightily admired the hrove and APUo apiiit of 

* Queen Mi Massa^a, io India • 
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Akunder, aod sent to biin most rich presents^ prombing to do 
i9bMnr«r he pleased to commaiid. *»*♦**•♦ 

Jfefv Ui^wige tht hUioty is lost. 4. -The impiety againH 
Simhus. 5« The death of Clkus and CaUisthenes. 6. 
IFmts wUk the NmHc^. 7.v His marriage wHh Rojcana. 

6* Of Nicma. These may be supplied out of Archiany 

Kb. 4^ and Q^ Ouftbts^ lib. 7} 8. 

Turns the mercenaries, as they had agreed^ forthwith left the otty> 
and, baring marohed eight hundred furlongs, encamped without any 
dismrbance, not in the least snspectiog any thing of that which af-* 
terwards happened : for Alexander, hating them implacably, porsned 
tiiem with a consideiaUe body of men, and fell upon the baiterians 
on tbe sodden, and cut off multitudes of them. Upon which the 
nercenarifs first cried out, that lie had violated his oath, in finlling 
upon them in that hostile manner, add called upon the gbds to re- 
venge that impions cruelty executed upon them. But the king, with 

a hnid inoiee, answered ^That he did, indeed, agree that they should 

foit the city, but not that they shoald ever be acconnted as friends 
to the Macedonians. Hereupon- the barbarians, no at all terrified At * 
tbe desperate condition they were in*, drew up in a body m a round 
ring, placing tbeir -wives, diildren, and women in the middle, that 
they might receive tlie enemy on every side with less hazard and pre- 
judice. Being therefore desperate, and- of daring spirits, and encou- 
raged by their suecesses in former conflicts, they bravely received 
the enemy. The Macedonians, on the other hand, resolving to be in 
nothing inferior to them, the engagement was very sharp and terri- 
ble* For, fighting close hand to hand, man to man, various kinds of ' 
death and wounds appeared eitory where: for the Macedonians, by 
their sarissasf^ pierced through the- brittle shields of tbe barbarians 
with that viotenoe, that the pohits ran into their very bodies. T!ie 
mercenaries, likewise, on their part threw their lances among the 
the thickest of their enemies, upon wliom (beiiq; so near) they were 
sore not to (ail in dping execution. When a great number of them 
were wounded, and as many- killed, the women took up the arms of 
those that were sli^, and joined with the men in the engagement : 
ligr tbe deaperateness of. their condign, and the greatness of the 
work in hand, forced them to tbe most resolnte resistance for the de-« 
fence of tfaeoiselves. Some of them therefore getting arms^ defended 

* These mercentriet were the Mai»figet». 
i 3 Ariua^ ft Macedonian speiir or I\iuc«, 
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their buftUmdd wkb sbieUa; otiierf thftt bid no amt rushed in vfmi 
the enemy, and caught bold of their buokkni, ao that thef em/M 
scarce do any thing. At length all the men, together with their 
wives, (who valiantly ibiight to the last), being awr«jKiwaigd bfi mul- 
titades, died upon the plaee, preferring an honoiiTable death before a 
life with alavery and disgmce. "fhe uaeieaa and onArined nihUe, to- 
gether with the women that were left, he gaire lo his bonemen. 
He took likewise several other cities, putting them to the swerd that 
opposed him. 

Hence* he moved forward to the rock called Aoraaa; imhun 
those iohabjti^Qts that survived sheltered theaMelves, it being a very 
strong place. It is reported; that the aatient Hercules afetempssd 
the taking this place, but wes forced to quit the siege, by reasoo of 
t^nible earthquakes, and other preid^ies of the g«(b» that happened 
there at that time; which comiog to the ears of Akzander, it made 
him far more eager to assault the pUce» as if he gloried to he that 
god's co-rival both in might and power. . The rock was an bundnd 
furlongs round, and sia(teen high, and seemed to be eveaaad steep, 
apd every where round. At the foot of the rook towasda the aovtfa 
runs the Indus, the greatest river of India : other parts are coTiioned 
by inaccessible rocks and dreadful precipices* Alexander, iifian view 
of the place, concluded that it was not possible for him to take it 
by force. At that instant there came to him an old man, with his 
two sons, who liad a long time lived in those fdaoes, in a very poor 
and low condition ; he had there a little cell cut in the rock, whoim 
If ere three beds: he and his sons lodging together in this pkce, he 
was very well acquainted with all the avenoes and passagca nwed 
about. When, he came^ therefore, to the king, he toU him liis otti« 
ditioQf and promised to lead the king through the straits and cmggy 
by*ways, to a post where he might assault the barbarians upon the 
rock. Hereupon Alexander promuied him a laige reward, made use 
o( his conduct, and in the fif$t place possessed himself of the oaly 
passage that led up lo the top of the roeka and, beoanae thoe wna 
no other way to passt he so blooked up the beaieged> thai than 
was no relief to be expected. Than, by the help of many bands, he 
raised up a mount from the foot of the rack; ttd he ttdvaaccdao 
close op to the enemy, that by this BMens he made a very aharp and 
vigorous assault, which eontUMmd, without aiqp i ate nty ti eo, night 
and day, for the spaee off seven days. At the beginning the barha- 
icians, by advant^{e of the height (tf the fort, pravaikd^ and eet off 

* Here it hlU in with the incl«B pkioed bclbiv tlie MTcateenth book in tht Greek 

edition of Rhodomoiwiu. 



naoy wboloo.rttU]rfiif€ed ia upon then: ImlywtMn the Imttmy 
VM raind ap to ils due height, tad the engratt for shooting of dene 
ud other nerlike laBtrarnVntB were bfoogfat up, and thet the reso- 
lotion of the king not to leave the assault was discerned, the besieged 
were in a great consternation. But Alexander, wisely foreseeing 
what would be the issue, commanded the guard that he had left at 
the passage to withdmw, that so the enemy might have free-liberty to 
depart, if they chose it. 

Upon which the barbarians, affrighted by the valour of the Mace- 
donians, and the king's brave resolution, in the night left the fort. 
The Indians being thus frighted with a scarecrow, the king gained 
the rock without any considerable loss; and then, having rewarded 
his guide, marched away with his forces to odier places. 

About that lime there was one Aphrices, an Indian, that lay kk 
dKise parts with an army of twenty thousand men, and fifteen ele« 
phants : him the Indians killed, and brought his head to Alexander, 
and by that means gained his favour* He possessed himself likewise 
of all die elephants in that tract, and received the Indians into his 
protection. Thence he moved to the river Indus, where, being fur* 
aished mth some ships of thirty oars a-piece, with them he made 
a bridge over the river, and continued in that place for the space of 
thwty days, to refresh his army, and there offered nu^nificent sacii* 
iees to the gods. 

After he had passed over his forces, there happened something 
imosoal and remarkable > one Taxiles, who formerly reigned in that 
country, being lately dead, hb son Mophis succeeded him; this 
Mophis some time before had sent an ambassador to Alexander, 
when he was in Sogdiana, to offer him his assistance against the 
Indians that were then preparing to oppose him, and likewise pro* 
nised to deSver up his kingdom into the king's hands. When the 
Icing was thirty furlongs distant, Mophis and his friends marched to- 
wards him with a well-appointed army, and elephants adorned and 
fitted far battle. When Alexander saw so nuofterous an army ad- 
mmce, he believed the Indian had made a cloak of his promises to 
cover his fraud, and by that means to surprise the Macedonians 
uaawunes; therefore he commanded the trumpets to give, the signal 
of buttle^ and drew up his army in b^talia, and advanced towards tht 
Indiaiis. But Mophis, being infasmcd of the sodden eommotkin that 
was.unoogBt the Mucedonians, and easily jndgiog the eoeasion^ 
commanded his army to make a halt, and he himself, with a few ia 
his company, posted away, and presently undeceived the Macedo- 
nians, by delivering up himself and his army (which was the strength 
of the kingdom) into the power pf the king; who was so well jrfeased 
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wilb wliiit ibetaHrbariaii bad doMy that be restcreA him to hiakkig^ 
iom^smi evtr after found Taxiles (far. so be vra&called) Us < 
a»d MthAil inend ai^d associated Aad these were the imt 
#ftbbyear« 



CHAP. X. 

jfkxander overvomei Porus^ Haw Ajf€B are taim, Sirwig0 

' Mtrpents for venonu Large trees. He matehee agamsi tkm 

jindrastiamy Cathoariy aitd €Lgaiast SaphUbes, The eueiam ef 

them under SophiiAes* Indiau dogs. Ale xan ^^ enterimned ijf 

, Pbigeia* The JIacedonians refuse to maarch €gainsi the Gmn^ 

darita^. jilearander leaves monuments behind ^m a# the river 

. , Ifydaspes. Ni(uea and Bucephalus built. The Iberians present 

» ^jdlemnder,. He routs the jigolasses. Is in danger in the 

river Lidusy by whirlpools. Jfarches agsmst the (kegirueee 

. fOid Maliii. * The king leaps off the wall into the town* A. 

^ duel between Coragus and JHoxippus. The Sambesfee submiii 

to Alexander; and also the Sogdiani and MassanL jSti&cfciea 

Musicanusp PartieanuSf and Sasnbuf. Poisoned teeapans. The 

^ iing's dream. Comes into the main ocegm. Comes into Gsdb»* 

^. sia^ The savageness of the people* His amgf near p e r ieM sg 

in Gcdrosia. Cotnes into Carmasda. Punishes the Bormeial 

Coremours. Nearchus returns. Islands covered at high tides* 

Jlw strange death qf Calamus. Alexander marries Statin$» 

Harpahis's luxury. Alexander seizes with his own hand ikem 

that had mutinied. 

AT ihe time when Ghremes vas l«rd-ehaDceUor at Athens^ aad Fob* 
Bps Cornelius and Auliis Postbnmiiis executed the eoosolshqi at 
Sesne^ Alexander^ after he had refreshed his army in the province of 
TaxiUsj marched against PoniSi prince oi the neighhoariDg Indians^ 
who had in his army above fifty thousand foot^ three thousand botse, 
above a thousand dhariots, and a hundred and thirty elephants^ aad 
Yias conftdeiiited with another neighbouring king^ cdkdEmbisaros^ 
not itiferior .in .power to Poms. AlexAnder^nndeistaildingtbathe 
was notabof!^ four hundred furlongs. disytaol fnoas Purus, advanced 
^nib^nresolutiofi to fight liim before ..the other joined him. Poru» 
lii'iiieiviiig liiu^to.ap|iroQeb) drew up his horse ju two wiugs; hik 
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cl^liMitgy,80 ncpoiitred as to terrify bi^ eaeipieS|..he'pla<^ «t cifMl 
4i/UMxmn a«e ftpm moMm<^ in the fronv ^ml litued them witb Jb^ 
arpied map^ who vere commaad^d to guvd aad deljeud then firom 
darts and arrows ia the flanlu The whole army drawo i|p tbi^s in 
hatfalia^ seeiaed like a city 4 for the e^phaofi^ stood like so upof 
fiOwei% and the soldiepcs |>laced among tliem reseoibled the m^H^ 
AlexaadeCf OD (be oth€;r band^ (observing bow his enemies were drawn 
up), so disposed and oidered bis own men as the present pyreuw- 
slaaees of his affidrs then required. ^ 

The horse jang^ged in the first {dace, and therejspqn almost aU tbe 
lodiw obariofs weie pxesently broken in pieces; afterwards.tbe ele- 
phants beiffg flMRfeuae of^ (by the miglity bulk of their b^diev^pi 
tbeir (leat strength), bore down 4m4 txjod under foot many of tba 
Macedonians; JotherB were qitched.up in their trunkfi ^snd tos^eA 
into die air, and then feU doim mfix^ with great violence Aip9u ti^a 
taxthf and so miserably perished; many^ likewise, were, sp rent aol 
tofn with their t^tb, tbat they died forthwitht iio:|reyerj the Ma^ 
fwrffittiay wi^h^ ^vincible cpiirage endured all tlie hardships where* 
witb^l^iweci^pressedt ac^d witk^ir aar^^ssas killed tiie soldiers that 
giiaidedthe«t(p^ota; so. that npw.tbey fOi^ght ifpop equal ietmsi 
and not loqg after,:the feasts being pli^ w^t)) darts ofi every side^ 
and not being aUe.^o^ger to endure. the jna|^ wounds they received^ 
their riders were not able to rule them, insomuch that they furiously 
rasbcd backwards, and broke in upop their own regiments, and tnod 
many of them undier foot, which caused great disturbi^nce and con« 
fiision. Upon , which Porus, mounted upon the bravest elephant, 
(seeing how things were likely to be), commanded forty of those that 
were not as yet startkd and airigbted, to be placed round about him. 
And with these lie (nade so desperate and fierce a cbasge, that he 
fluade a great sbiughter amongst the Macedoniaps; especially^ being 
a man of the strongest body of all those that were with him; for lie 
was five' cubits high, and ia bulk prc^portionable, so that- his breast- 
plate was twiqe as big as any of the rest of the strongest .men a- 
mongst them, aufl he threw a dart .w^tli as great force as if it had 
been shot out of au engine* Bqt, this extraordinary strength of 
PoriM did not at all terrify the Alacedonians tbat were placed in the 
^ont against him: Alc^nder therefore commanded the archers and 
Vigbt«armed ipen, with all their, darts and arrows, to make at Porua 
himself, who did as they were; commanded: . so that such a multi* 
t^de of archers were got together in one body, and su^b showers pf 
darts and arrows, poured.out upon him, .that they could not pf)j^ibly 
n^bs their mark. Porus at kngth, (hayiug fought with great valour 
anjjesolution)^ by^ multitude uf wounds^ lost $a much bloudtbat his 
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•pirifs &aed hitn^ and he fell down from hk htmt to the gnmnd. 
l^n whieh^ it being pteseiitly spread ahraed that the^ hiag hm dtai^ 
the test of the Indians fled^ and thereupon a great slaoghter was ttiade 
Miongst them. 

Aleatander hariog <hus gidiied this glprions idetoty^ at leagA coriK 
•HMmded bis trumpets to sonnd a retreat. Bat there were kSled ia 
tills battle abore twelve thousand lo&ns^ aiMtigst #hom were twd 
sons of Porus^ the generals of his ntmj, and the ehiefesi of his oottK 
manders. There were taken above nine tbdusand ptisdlieM^ and fttf* 
icoie elephants. As for Ponis, he was not ftt qirite dead^ and there* 
Jbre Alenndeir recoitamended him to the etfe of the Indians iheM^ 
selves^ for the dressing of his wounds. There Ml of the Maeedo* 
n&nie two httttdied and feorseore horse, and abote Mlren htodred 
fbofi whom the Icing took eare to have decently buried, and rewarded 
those Aat survived who had meritedby thdr vuhKir. He saerifieed> 
Ukewise, to the sun, through whose fiivoor and asslstanee he had 
conqnered the east. The neighbouring mountidiis beiiig clothed #iA 
great numbers of fir-trees, cedars, and the pitefa^^tre^ the plaee af^ 
ibrds plentiliil iiutterials for the building of ships; and thttefens ho 
hu9t as many here as he had occasion for: fct* he de^^ned, whea 
he ceme to the utmost bounds of ladk, after he hiA tubdoed thosO 
■atfons that lay in his way, to pass doog through the river into the 
ocean. 

In the mean time, he built two eitite in those parts, one «pon the 
fiurther side of the river* where he passed over; the other where he 
overcame Poms, and both were presently perfected, havbg many 
bands at work. 

Poms being recovered, he restored him to the possession of hH 
kingdom; and, because there was plenty of all sorts of provisions^' 
he suffered his army to lie still and reftesh themselves for the space 
of thirty days. 

There are some things very remaricable, and worth obsenring, io 
the mountains near where they coeampcd: for, besides the materiala 
for shipping, this tract abounds with serpents of a vast bigness, sbt* 
teen cubits in length, and breeds a sort of apes to be admired both 
|br their number and the greatness of their bodies. The nature ol 
the beast has instructed the hunter how to take her: for th^ are 
apt to imitate every action they see; but* because of their strength 
and natural sagacity, it is very difficult to take them by force. There*- 
fate some of the hunters anoint their eyes with honey, and others put 
on shoes in the sight of the apes; and some there are that clap upon 
their heads looking-gbssesf : then they leave some shoes behind 
* RiTcr HydM^s. t Glaiict ma4s boUow like cspc 
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thttUf witif bands fised lo tbeiSi ind iostcwl of kboey lajr bird'-ltme^ 
and withia the glasses are ropes to run on nooses; >When they are 
gonef the poo^ creatures begbi peesenily to imhatisishaitiiey ^mw done^ 
and so are deluded; for their cye^lids are ^ued together, their fcet 
are ftst boaod^ and their whole bodies beldl by the smlrss; and s6 
they l)ec<Hne an essy pr^ to the hunter* 

Afterwtfds, Alexander forced Enibisaras (who had been eo sldw fat 
assiating Poras» and was now in a consternation) to^ A submission; 
and then he passed the river with Ins forces, and made his way through 
a most frvitful country: for here are strange sorts of trees^ seveiity 
cubits high, and of that thickness that four mew cui scarcely compass 
them, and cast a shade three hundred feet distance* 

There are likewise in tliis tract multitudes of serpents of saM 
bodies, but for their varbus colour most reniaikable: for diotnandi 
lie Kke rods, yellow as brass; othe^-have very rough and hairy 
hreasts, and whoever is bitten by them fidb down dead ttnmcdiatdy% 
If any be stung by them, he is most horridly tormented, and a bloody 
sweat issues out at all the poies of hb body. The Macedonians, to 
secure themselves from these mischieis, hung up their beds on the 
limbs of these trees, watching the greatest part of the night; bat wk 
length, by some of the inhabitants, they were directed to a root wUdi 
was an antidote against the poison. 

After the king had moved from thence, he was informed that 
Poms, a neighbouring prince, nephew of the Poraa lately vanquished^ 
was fled out of his kingdom, and gone to the GandaritSB. At which 
Alexander was not a little troubled, and thereupon sent HephsBSlion 
with a constdeiable body of men into bis dominion, and ordered him 
to reduce it into the nature of a province, and to deliver it into the* 
hands of his friend Forus. He himself marched into the country of 
the Aiidrastians, and gained some of their cities by nssatdt, and others 
by surrender. 

Thence be came into the country of the Cathari, where by the law 
the living wives are burnt together with ilwhr dead husbands; and the 
widcedaess and treachery of one woman, who poisoned her husband^ 
was the occasion- of this law. Tliere the king burnt down to the 
ground the greatest and strongest town of all others in those parts^ 
after he had with great: difficulty and hsflsird taken it by assault* 
The inhabitants of another town, which he was ready to assault, 
came forth, and humbly submitted themsehres to him, upon which he 
spared them* 

Hence he led his army to the cities belonging to Sophithes, which' 
were governed by nKJst excellent laws; amongst the rest they strictly 
observe tbis.^To value, their beauty and comely proportion above all 
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och^r things; ami theirefere they csrefuliy extoine ^erf part of tlie 
child when it !s in (be cmdle^ and such as are aoimd and perfect in 
every Umb add member, and Hkely to be ationg and cemely, tbey 
nufteand.bribgvp; buiauohaaai'elaaieatddeiident^ andofawedk 
baUt of bedy, they kill, as net worth the rearing. Tbey hare the 
same regard to their marriages; for Without any r^ard to portion^ 
or any other adWmfages, they orily mind the beauty of the person, 
and the health add strength of their bodies. Hence it is, that tboae 
who lite in tho^e cities, are for the most partmore heaatifnl and comely 
than others. But Sophithes the king surpassed all the rest of bis 
subjects for admiraMe beauty and stately proportfen; for he was a<* 
bove four cubits high: he came forth from.his royal city, aodgarre 
iip Inritoelf and kingdom into the bands of Alexander; and from the 
bomity of the victor fordiwith received it back again; and thereupon 
be nbbly fedsted Alexander and all his army for several days together* 
Ahd after many rich presents made to him, he presented him with a 
hundred and fifty dogs of a wonderful strength Bnd b^ness, and of 
other niost remarkable properties. It was said they were brought forth 
by tigers, wiio had coupled with dogs. Alexander wishing by an ex^ 
^riment totry their strength and courage, caused an exceeding great 
Hon to be brought into the circus, and then loosed at bim two of the 
weakest of the dogs; which proving too weak, he let go two others* 
This lion being now silrround^d by four, and overpowered, Sophithes 
sent one with a sWord, who began to cut off the right thigh of one 
oF the d6gs : upoti which the king called 6ut, and therenpon the 
aquires of his body ran to the Indian, and held his hand : but So 
phithea wished them to let him alone, and promised to give three for 
that one* The huntsman therefore laid hold again on the dog*s thigh, 
and cut it off by little ajad little; and all that while the dog nnther 
howled nor made the least noise; but hdd iast his hold till he fell 
down dead upon the Hon. 

In the mean timb Hephssation retnmed'wttli those troops before 
sent along with him, having subdued a great part of India wherever 
l^e came, and was heieopoii honoured by the king with all deserved 
praises- 
Next Alexander nmtdied into the kingdom of Phigeos, where all 
the Macedonians were wd^med by the inhabitants, and Pbigeus 
himself meeting him with ifeb pSta and presents, willing to receive 
from him bb kingdom as a gift of his bounty; which Alexander ac* 
cordingly restored to him : and both \t and his army being enter- 
tained by Pbigeus for two days, he then moved forward to the river 
Uydaspes, which is seven furlongs over, and six ftithoms deep, of a 
very.fieree stream, and difieult to pass» He had karned fiom Phi-- 
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geus^ tkat beyottdthe Ihibia ivas k vfst^caert itf twdve day'« jourr 
aajr; ao(l sttkelircliest iwtdefs ibeieof, ran the Ganges, two*aiid- 
UwotyfiBrUxigs ^yoail, aadfehb ioepettpf ail tiia rii^raio Iiidia< «ad 
that bcfond this curer, tfaaoe direk the Tabsetfaoa, ite <Saadartito> 
nlMae haa^^B puuneaiw Xdadnnesi wlwJuidali«rfiaydC.tiaeoijrthoa« 
sand honej and two iiandaed thaoB^nd bot^» tsm thousand dbarioti; 
and fbiir tfaaunnd el^aaiis: The img caul^ nat i>elie«0 thia«» h^ 
tvae^ and thcieHara aeatforBoma, aad inqiiiced «£ him whether if 
was eo or uat; Hp taUi Uiaall wosmiainigr Ifaia^ tot that^^e^pitl^ 
sent Ictag of the G|ndaiilie v'aa hut 4}t a. aiean ead bbacui»- «xtrae« 
tidily amoaoted «a be a barbeii'a mm. VVir Ina latfacrtein^ a ^^pf^bikm^ 
tifid aad toadsoiM ipan, the qoeea fetl in 4o«e« witfa>faitt, aod thea 
mofdeeedtor bii$baiidif and 90 tbe^fingdctpi desudved-a^ fha|)rft^ 
sent kkig« ► • i • » .... ,/-•».. 

Akaa^kiibfme^ lho«igti.hepeveetfedthat lJhe;eii|MtfMto a^ 
grioat theGaaidante JWooMbenn^iy :4iffi^t^ yet throogbi' 4«air< 
lie4tVU4iadteigainiiictheri;lor7» wodd tiotfiiaaeiit; botedn^off 
io ehevaloiir^of tbelMac^deithui^ aqd the aiiaarei»4ie« had^rebehtd 
firom<heehu:le8jihbp6d«beoiiqwar all the bavbariana wheirev^ he 
wpat: €or h^aeaaeafllbHtd th$t4U: fielphosfae^iras called by (Jie^meie 
Imriocible^ and that4l<eeiiifjre4)f 4he ««bble world WM promia^ to 
him by Jupiter Anunon. But disceroiog that his soldiers weie eren 
tiled oat With oontiaoal mardi^fl^ (for ihey had ndw'toUea ^em- 
aeWes with estioMiie faaaasdi' Ibr eight years .together), W jlldged it 
iieoeesayy to make « •epeeeh to his army, to persuade 'them to under-* 
take-mth him etdseai^editioa aghast the GandaiitiB* Vot now- he 
had lostflDtaaysoUiers, and no hopes orpiiwpectleniidiied of ending 
the war: nay, their veiy horu^s hoofs wene worn away bfihehrtCOQ* 
timial marches, aadaoiiiyof^beir arms wasted and >become useless, 
Afld besides, all jrtieir Oreeiafavliabits uad dtotfaea warewism out, and 
diey wece forced to oiake useofibetbarbiiriiBm^mff, and eat tbelndiaa 
pisiids'ia jdee^ to make tbeufiselvtes clotbea; And it4iappdned like* 
wise, i^boat that time, .Adt fbem poured doim fmm heaven fearful 
storms of rain, with terrible thunder aud'Ugltmiag, iH^bieh ebutinued 
for aewsMy dayft tojjfetliei'. AU wMeh, though Aey happened eross 
«o %is destgns,<as>he eoneiSved, y^ he jadged»ttehe was on&wxy^siiU 
left tot him 10 aceompUsk what bt so much d«(lrod, ^uidthht wis hf 
bott«ty«od liberality to gain the kearts of bis soldiers. To that end, 
ke gave free liberty to the soldiers to iavagoikndpluisdeir4ir«dver^he 
eoeaDy'seouatfy, which was rich, and aboimdingia all gbodtfii^, 

Wfaile'tfae fli^oby was thus eiiiployed in spcTfliAg^md phibttjii»g^4ie 
ealled together ih% soldier- li* wives and«lltkei> (Aiikli%?ti>^-itod«aion^ 
ihe wiffteteefjtdiKed earn ti bo distM^ut^l ic^esy mooifa; ^^uB coio; 
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AHMQgttflieni; bttt^ being terrified at llkapproicl^ they wcfefixnadl 
im Bgtmf and confederate againsfr htm j aiid^ in oonimrtion of tlwir 
leagoe^ they mtiudly dispoaed often thousand mgmm in aaawliff^ 
and thereby entered into afioky mm with aaod»r. Hamrm, tbef 
one not against him with their armica nMo the fiatd, bnt t 
iell at variance one with another concerning the ehief < 
drew away here and there into the acighboaring cities. Akunder 
approadnng to the caphai eity^^ designed withoaianyfnrtherde- 
]qf 10 assault k; hut one Beniophoen, a soothsayer^ djasoaded the 
king from his |wrpoae»attq|^.^Iliat by certain signs and pw i d i g ie a 
|by him obaerved) were portended^ that the king wouhl be in an- 
trease danger by a voubd peceiwd in this siegei and sherefom an- 
tvealeihimAaft he wnuU 'wave das town, and apply himaeirtoapsne 
other aAir. Upon this ihe^king was rery angryi boeanae he disoon* 
f^ged diesoMien; therefisBe^ preparing aU thtoga neoessaiy far an 
asaank> he hiasself led np his men to die walls, with an nn4>imad 
spirit, e^gerto gain the pkce by force. His ascn being slow m fix* 
ing the engines, (as he {thought), he was the fimt tliat brdm thnugli 
fte gale into Jiie ctty^ upon which many wese hewn dowa^ and the 
rest fled, whom he pursued to the very castle. And, becauae the Ma* 
aedonisjfts catne not i^ so iteadiiy <to asake Am assankas he expected, 
he took a Sdding^bddor himself, andset k to jthe castfe-waU, and, 
hoMNlg his bliakler.over<hiS head, mounted the bidder; and he was 
so i^icfcytbat^^sefbia.they mthin couU kwce himibaok, he fad gaased 
^^Nip of tha wall. Vone.of the Indians diiiat engage him hand, to 
ban4ibotdieyso:pUsdhim with dacts add anows at a diatanne, dial 
he am over pressed* 

' In the m^^in tijBe, the Macedonians had appKed two acaUng* 
l^ddtm;: b«t|. too many thsonglog op at once, thailaddeia inwkn, and 
40TO tb«y aU tf^U 10 the gtouiid. The king, being then left widmot 
any hope of relief grew eo despemle, that he did wlat b worth spo- 
^.reaftaih, and .Idaiost inerediblej for, looking npon it as a dinuni|M> 
ti9Pi0fbi9 glory tP 4Uike a retreat down amongst ins own soldiers, he 
k^pcd off the wall» with his arms in his hond,i]ito the townf. Then 
th^JpilMPtf came rushing iqion him in.droves^ond he received their 
Ufimk with great msoludoo: M, having a tfee whidh gitw near to 
ih^ !KaU on his right 'hand,:and ihe wall on hia>left, he more easily 
defended himself, standing his gaound wkh that4!onmge and vstol«« 
tioa as became a king -that had performed •such 'noble acts, coveting 
Uf cod his days by a gbrions and hoqoiuable death. HavingoovT 

* ^ or tbe Oi^draca.— Vid, Appi«n< Ub. S; BdL Citil. latxt end; ^ CiirtiR% 
L uk Met. & 
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cniont cky of gieitest coomumd in thote parts; (be i 
ioat to the Uog^ mbA were airnkted to domrerse with bim^. a»d tbeie 
llMjr acaewttd^the memoiy of their antieBt kindred, aiid'pKai9ised.ta 
fwffom ail ofices of seaptet. aai ktndsess^ as became so near ) rbfaif 
iioM; sndaeakd andcoafiraaed wlmt itfaej.said.witblieaotnBirdiflarir 
xioh jpceseola. The kingreceived them very gsaeiotisly^aiid.ia setbm 
fMaiiltod all dieireitiea to govern aooordiag to tbckawdlMSi: \- 

Thenee.iie moved towiards the bordering naUtonfii^ emougiti«rboaa 
lie fbmid tbe ^jgalaaseshadruaed wamnayuiioKif tboiMndrfaocvanl 
tbiceiboiisanirborae: Ateander fought diesa»and fotfd <hcai|>qiaay 
were kiUedapontbej^wt,^ and the rest Asd into boles nod dens, ant 
$h€ oeii^hboaiiQg towai andi vilbges) whkh; being idlMwaids tabBO^ 
4hcjF weee all sold for ahasBs. Hiece weie.'tlreBtjr tboasiiaddfi theiaest 
<rfAe.iahabitaiit« thai gottogatber for *sbeker:. into a ]Bi«at cUf ,; 
«iufibhetiookbjrs|^ni) although the Indiaao^bloobfai^'ap'tblbipsa^i 
aagesy foiight^eiolotely fom Ihe tope o£tfaejr Hoiisss, aaaikiieiaMiU 
dudes oC the Mac edan iaris^ wbicbpal bins ^ototsocb a tage^ that he 
ad dietown on fioeiaad burnt mo^^oC.dieniin h^ sotiui(..oaIy tfamn 
tbaaaaad remained^ wbaied into the: easile»and sued, for ptvdanstnA 
obtakedic ..•'....,.../•. •.'...,.:;../.•..- • i 

Tbeniie witbiMiiiends went on boa^ 

river to the place where the two^ivers, (asiwassaid befm), and ISkb-i 

nriaetheindiiSy now met tagetbcc, '• Bat theaeigreat rivet^vdsMiig in^io^ 

Bponanolber in one and the sane plhee, tlalra w^femost tenfblr 

whuipaols^ where the ships that fellinto then where eo whlrltdattont; 

that tbcae they perbfaed. Aadtbe sttieam wnssd fievte nadviotent^^ 

that no pilot could govern their ships; so that two long ships wete^ 

aunk^ and many of the rest driven upon tbeshort.'' Vhe4ciag*s fAiip 

sos.lifceaise catehed in a^vbirlpool, aa(dbebii»0eiriic^v|n'lh<fent«i 

flMatmttetosty anddabgev of losing hb life; wMeb he pKrt^iifiig^' 

stripped himiBelf naked, and prepared . fob the last* stiMdyw > ' Wlie^^ 

upoaihis ftiehdscame lonnd the ship, «adeavMi<ldgiwi(b all thdr 

■sight iBitake io tbe kii^^ in 'casd>hisiSliip>perid»edl .^A great^hahy 

nod eoofuaion there was^ while 4he astn: stik>9e with lh«>i<iteJi<Nt'<^ 

the waves, bat the «ver .ovismialDhtd: bptb tlieip strsngth andiakilfi 

Yet the king with great .dafBeiihy; .hyithe heip^nfi ibt ihtfMfi ^m'4§ 

length brought to hmd. ' > Bemg^iihiw ufiaxpediedty preierilM; lis^ 

iaerifieckl to the gods for bis dnUvesencie^ nod thst be hady llbe aoo^ 

tberA<rhiUes,QMiiu«I^Hhettiier.itfei£.I TUsocelie'niarohedfigafniii 

the Oi^SCae Und Mallii, pojiulons «nd wfirii|a itsiiotas^ of In* 

dia, whom he found i;ead7 prepared with gn, army^of ab^yeibn^fs^ora 

thousand foot, and ten tliousand horse, and seven hundred ^baaatti. 

These people were at war amongst themselves, be£M9s.the^bg tame 
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tftieBgtb of body/and presence of imiid, that it seemed as if two off 
Ac godb were to fight a duelt for the MacedoawD^ for his stature 
a»d( the brightness of his arms^ looked like Mars^ Dioaiipptts, (be- 
sides- his being the stronger man), in his carrying of a great elnb^ 
and aetivky in feats of arms, 'resembled Hercdles. And now both 
advanced one lowiirds another: the M acedoniaa, when 'be 
iaear, east bis javelin al Dkn^os^ which he avoided by a little i 
lion of his body. Then Coragns presently made at him with Ms 
Uacedonian sarissa^ wUcb Ae other (advancing fovward) koke in 
yieees with bis trunefaeon. The Macedonian thus twice defeated, 
look to his sword > bat^ white he was drawing it^ bb adversary made 
mp to him, and prevented him> catching bold of his arm with hb lelGk 
Itfhnd^ woApftt him such a blow with the other, that he kid luni 
at bis< feet» When he had him upon the ground, be set his foot opoo 
kis neck, and, lifting himself up, he turned about to the spectators t 
vpoD wMch aU the people set op a great shout, in admiration of wjhat 
wiisdo|i<»^ atid ait : the strength and valour of the man; but the iun^ 
Of detf d hi<n that was foiled to be let go, and then broke up the as- 
sembly, and departed, not very well pleased at the misfoctone of bi& 
eountrymaiK 

But Dioxippus having now dncbarged bis adversary, went off tlie 
pound, and, for his famous, and remarkable victory, his eounftryoieia 
set a coronet upon his head, as one that had advanced the honour, 
and reputation of the Grecians. But fortune suffered not this aaan tc» 
rejoice long in his victory; for the king ever after bore a gradge 
|(»bim> and the king's friends, and all the courtiers, envied himr 
tberefere they persuaded one that waited at the table to put a goIde» 
eup under his cushion; and, in the middle o( the feast a complaint 
waS'made^that the cup was stolen; whereupon search was made, and 
the eup pretended to be found with Diosippos, by wkicb he was 
greatly disgraced, ai^ piit out of countenance; and seeing the Ma>»' 
oedonians come flocking about him, he rose from tiie table, and kft 
the place, and went to bis lodging. But shortly after, he wrote % 
kitef to Alexander, complaining of the foul contrivances of his ene- 
Hues against him> and, after he had delivered it talus servants, to bo 
banded carefully to the king, he murdered himself. . 

\X was eertainly yn imprudent a<!t in him to fight with a Macedo- 
ttiai^ but fiir more folly in him to destroy himself: therefore manf 
who blamed him for tUs piece of mftdness> added this to his further 
disgrace^^That a. great body apd a great wit seldom meet together.. 
When the king read the letter, be was exceedingly troubled at his 
4^9th, and would often commend him for his valour; and he wha 
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ttadervslued him when he was alive, now in vain wished for him when 
he was dead, and came perfectly to understand the honesty of the 
man, by the knavery of his accusers and slanderen. 

And now the king ordered his army to march along the bank of 
the river Indus, over against his fleet, and began again to sail down 
into the ocean, and in his passage arrived at the ooantry of the 
Sambestiana. These people fcnr number and eourage are nothing in« 
ferior to any of the Indians, and their cities are democratical in their ^ 
government. 

Having intelligence of the approach of the Macedonians, they 
brought into the field threescore thousand foot, six thousand horse, 
and five hundred chariots. But when the fleet drew near, they were 
so terrified with the strangeness of the sight, and the fome and glory 
of the Macedonians, which was noised abroad in all places, that the 
old men among them dissuaded them from venturing a battle; 
whereupon tibey sent fifty of the best quality as ambassadors to Alex- 
ander, to pray his favour. The king (upon the address made to him) 
granted them peace as they desired, and received laige and honour- 
able .presents (becoming a demigod) from the inhabitants. Then 
he received the submission of the Sogdiani and Massanii, who bor- 
dered on both sides of the river. Here Alexander built another city 
called Alexandria, on the banks of the river, and furnished it with a 
thousand inhabitants. Afterwards he arrived at the kingdom of Mu- 
sicanus*, whom he took and killed, and subdued his country. Then 
he came to the territoryf of Porticanus, and took two cities upon the 
first assault, and gave the spoil of them to his soldiers, and then 
burnt them. Porticanus, who had fled for shelter into the castle, 
was killed fighting in his own defence. Then he took all the cities 
within his dominion by assault, and raased them to the ground, which 
struck a great terror into the neighbouring inhabitants. Next lie 
wasted the territories of Sambust> razing many of the cities, and 
selling the citizens for slaves, and put to the swiM'd above fourscore 
thooaapd barbarians. These were the plagues the Brachmanes suf- 
fered* All the rest who submitted (except such as were the authors 
and ring-leaders of th^ defection) be pardoned. In the mean time, 
king Sambus got away, with thirty elephants, into tlie farthest parts 
beyond the river Indus, and so escaped. 

Amongst the Brachmanes, the last city attempted was Harmatelia §, 

* MusicBDOs.— Strmbo, lib. iv. p. 694»701« layi he submitted, (wher« see much more), 
but afterwards revolted, and wm craciSed. 

t Thii territory belongs to the Basuns. — See Strabo« ib. 

I The country of the Brachmanes who had reroked after submisiion.— See Curtius, 1. 9. 

$ Hataatelis.— See Str»bo,>ib. xv. p. 7S3. 
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^tiicb greatly oonfided id the mloar of its iuhabHantB^ and the 
strength of its situatioD. Here the king conunaDded iome few ai 
bis party to go up near to the plaee, and provoke the citijeens to fall 
upoo theiDj and then to appear as if they fled: thereupon five hun- 
dred approached to the very walls> who for their inconsiderable num- 
ber were contemned by the enemy; three thousand, therefore^ made 
a sally out of the town upon diem, whereupon they took to tbcir 
heels as if they bad been in a great fright. But the king, with some 
few of his troops, fell upon the backs of the pursuers, upon which 
there was a smart engagement, and many of the barbarians were 
killed and taken. But a great number of those that were killed and 
wounded on the king's side were in a desperate condition: for the 
barbarians had poisoned the heads of their weapons with a deadly 
poison, which made them more courageous and forward to engage 
with the king. This strong poison is made of certain serpents taken 
by hunting, which, after they are killed, they lay out and expose to 
the heat of the sun, when the heat does so firy their ilesh as if it 
were melting away, from which distils a sweaty moisture, wherein 
the poison of the beast is conveyed, and may be disoerned. The 
working of this deadly pobon is such, that a numbness and stupidity 
presently seizes upon the body of him that is wounded, and in a 
nhort time after follows most tormenting pains, convulsions^ and 
trembling, wreaking every member of the body. The skin grows 
excessive cold and black, and the person vomits black choler: nKNre-« 
over, a black frothy matter flows from the wound, which causes pa* 
trefaction, and presently spreads all over the principal parU of the 
body, and so the person dies- in a roost miserable manner. And 
hence it was, that he who was ever so slightly touched was as maeh 
tormented as he who had the greatest wounds. After all that were 
thus wounded were dead, tbe king grieved for none so much as be 
did for the misfortune of Ptolemy, (who reigned afterwards), and 
whom -at that time he dearly loved. Tliere haj^ned at this time 
something extraordinarily remarkable in reference to Ptolemy, which 
some ascribe to the special providence of God. He was a man that 
was beloved of all, both for his valour and his wonderful obliging be- 
haviour to every one, and therefore met with a cure worthy his kind 
and gracious disposition. The king dreamed that he saw a serpent 
with an herb in its mouth, which told him tbe nature and eflieacy of 
the plant, and wiiere it grew : when he awoke, he presently searched 
for the herb, and found it, and when he had bruised it made a poiU^ 
tice of it, and applied it to Ptolemy's body, and gave him a potion of 
tbe juice of the plant, and so restored him to perfect health. Others 
also, when tbey came to know tbe spvereigo use of the berb^ were 
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cored by the sunesmeans* But. when Akkander now began to ap- 
pkj htiMelf ito the.'sieye of Harmatelia, a strong and well-fenced 
city, die ihbabitaiits all came forth to him, and 'begged his jjardon, 
and deifvered -op tbeinfiel?ed and their city into his hands, and so es- 
caped punisliment* 

Then sailing with his fiiDiiliar friends into the main ocean, he 
fomd two islands, where he offered most magDfMicent sacrifices, and 
threw many golden caps of great ralae, together with tire drink- 
ofieriogs, into the sea. At length, having reared tip altars to the 
honoQf of Tethys and Oceanns, (supposing now that he had finished 
the voyage be intended), he returned with the fleet up the river, and 
arrived at the famous city Hyala"*. This city is under the same 
form of government with that of Lacedaemon: for there were tWo 
kings, of two several families, succeeding in one line, who had the 
management and administration of thdr wars; but the chief au- 
thority in civil afiairs belonged to the senate. Here Alexander burht 
all the ships that were leaky and defective, and delivered the rest 
of his fleet inta.tbe hands of Nearchttsf and some others of his 
friends, wilh a oaswnand to sail all along the sea^coast, and dili- 
gently observe every place, dll they camt to the entrance into the 
river Enphntes. He himself raised bis camp, aod marched a long 
way into the cotmtiy, aubdutng all that opposed iHm, and lising 
those kindly who sobmittad to him^ for the inhabitants of Abiaarls 
and Gcdoosia he brought to submission, without any hazard or dif- 
ficulty. 

Afterwards,.- marohiag through many traeta of land deirtitute of 
water, and as many deserts, he came to the borders' of N^ori^. 
There be divided his army into three brigades : the first he gave to 
Ptolemy, the other to Lconattts;. the former he commanded to li^- 
raisthesea<^oasts,.and the other the midland and champaigb part 
of the country. He himself wasted and spoiled the hilly country 
and mountainous parts^ and the places thereunto adjoining: so that 
many countries being invaded all at one and the same time, aH 
places were iiUed with rapine, fire, and slaughter, from whence the 
soldien were loaded with rich booty, and many thousands perished 
by the sword. 

The bordering nations, bemg terrified by this destruction of peo^ 
pie, all delivered ihemselvea into the power of the king^. Here the 

* City of Hjrala« at th^ inovth of tbe ii^i lodui, 

t This navigation described by Arnan, lib. vj. p. 143; and Piiny^ Nat. Hist. lib. ru 
c« 23. Tbey set out from tbe island Patala, and city Xylenopolisi as by Arrian^ lib. ^« 
tap. S3,— Vid. Vsh. Aon. 266, and 969. 

* In Rambacia. 
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king, having a desire to build a city near to the sea, and having foand 
a safe harbour, and a convenient place near to it, built one accord- 
ingly, and called it Alexandria. Then he entered through ways made 
by bis pioneers into the country of the Neoritief , and preseDtly 
forced them all to submit. 

These people are like all the rest of the Indians, both for laws and 
manners, except in one thing, which is almost incre^ble: for the 
kindred and rehuions of those that are dead (all stark naked, with 
their lances in their bands) carry forth- the dead bodies into some 
wood or other belonging to the country, and there strip the corpse 
of all its burying-clothes and other ornaments, and leave the body 
to be food for the wild beasts: then they divide the garments of the 
deceased^ and sacrifice to the subterraneous heroes,«nd feast all their 
friends. 

Alexander afterwards marched into Gedrosia, all along the sea* 
coast, and came at length among a most rude and savage people. 
From their very birth to their old age they never cut then* nails, but 
suffer them still to grow; and the hair of their beads all grow ia 
lock;, never combed out. They are of a swarthy cooiplexioo, (through 
the parching heat of the sun), and cloth themselves with the skins of 
wild beasts. They feed upon the flesh of whales cast up by the sea. 
Id building of their houses and cottages, they raise up their walls as 
is usual, but the roofs are laid with the jawrhones and ribs of whales, 
of which they have somers and beams eighteen cubits in length; and 
for tiles they use the whale-bone and fins of the same animal. 

When Alexander with great toil had marched through this conn* 
try, he came into a desolate wilderness, where nothing at all was to 
be had for the support of man's life. So that many dying for want 
of food, the whole army was not only altogether discouraged, but the 
king himself was then overwhelmed with unusual sorrow and aoxiety 
of mind : for he looked upon, it as a most miserable thing that those 
who by the valour of their arms had conquered all wherever they 
caine, should now iogloriously perish for want of bread in a barren 
wilderness. Therefore he sent away the swiftest couriers he could 
find into Parthisj Drangina, Aria, and other bordering countries, 
with orders, that with all speed they should meet him upon the bor- 
ders of Carmania, with dromedary camels, and other beasts of bur- 
then, loaded with bread and other accessary provisions: these hastened 
away as they were commanded, and procured the governors of the 
provinces to despatch abundance of provision to the place appointed. 
By this extreme scarcity Alexander lost many of his men, and this 
Vas,ihe first mischief he met with in this expedition. Afterwards, 

• Orila. 
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B9 they were marching, some of the moantaineers fell npon Leona- 
tus*8 squadron, and cut otF^many of them, and then made back to 
their countrymen; and this was another loss« 

When they had at length, with very great difficulties and hard- 
ships, passed through this desert, they came into' a rich and populous 
country*. Here he rendezvoused hb whole army, and, after they had 
reAreshed themselves, celebrated a feast to Bacchus; and, dressed u^ 
to make a show, like a pageant, he led the dance before his iarmy 
(which marched likewise in great' pomp and state) for the space of 
seven days together, spending all that time in revelling and drunken- 
ness alf the way he went. ' 

When this was over, hearing that many of his officers and gover- 
nors of provinces had abused their power, to the oppression and in« 
jnry of many, he punished them according to their demerits. Which 
severity of the king being spread abroad, many who were conscious 
of being gnilty of the same crimes, began to fear the same punish* 
ment; and therefore some who commanded the mercenaries made 
a defection; others got together what money they could, and fled: 
of which the king receiving intelligence, he wrote to all the gover* 
nors and lord-lieutenants of Asia — ^That, as soon as they had read 
his letters they should, without further delay, disband all the mer- 
cenaries* 

About the same time, while the king was at Salmuntisf, a sea- 
port town, busy in making stage*plays, those who had been sent to 
examine all the sea-coasts arrived with the fleet, who forthwith went 
into the theatre, and addressed themselves to the king; and, after 
they had made their obeysance, they acquainted him with what they 
had done. The Macedonians so rejoiced at their return, that, as a 
testimony of their joy, they set up a great acclamation, and filled the 
whole theatre with exultations. Those that returned from the voyage 

told bim Tliere we^e wonderful tides of ebbing and flowing in the 

ocean, and that at low water in the farthest parts of the sea-coasts 
there appeared a g^atinany large islands, which at the return of the 
tide are all again laid under water, while a most fierce and violent 
wind comes off* from them to the continent, and causes the water to 
be all of a foam : and, as the greatest wonder of all, they declared tliat 
Aey met with whales of an incredible magnitude, which at the first 
ao terrified them, that they looked upon themselves as lost, and that 
they and all their ships must in a moment perish together; but, all 
of them at once setting up a great shout, and making a noise by 

* In Carmaiiia. — ^Vid. Curtiin, lib. 9, adjinem, 

t StlmiiDib^ in Harmoiii, now Ormus^ in the gulf of Persia, 
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striking upon their arms, and sounding of trumpets^ the monstioiui 
creatures were so terrified with a thing so anusual> thut tli^y made to 
the bottom of the deep. 

After the king had heard this relation^ be ordered the sea-eAcen 
to sail with the fleet to the Euphrates; and he himself Uk the meaii 
time, marching through many conntriea with his mmy, cai&e at teat 
to the borders of Susiana. At that time Calanus, an Indian, a great 
phiksopher, and much honoured by the king, ended his days in a 
wonderful manner. Having now lived to be seventy*lbree yean old, 
and during all that time had never experienced any sickness, w the 
least distemper, he proposed to put an end to his own life, si^K»iDg 
that now both nfiture and fortune had brought him to the utatost 
Ibonnds of bis felicity and well*being in the world.^ Being stmti 
spun, therefore, with sickness, which grew upon him more aad 
^ more every day, he desired the king that he would order a great fa- 
peral pile to be erected, and that when he had placed himself apw 
it, some of his servants should set it on fire* The king at firft en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from this purpose; but, when he saw 
he would not be moved, he promised that it should be perfboiied as 
he had desired. 

The thing presently spread abroad, and, whe» the pile was finished, 
multitudes of people flocked to see this strange sight r and there Ca* 
hxMS (according to the rules and dictates of his own opinion) with 
great courage ascended the pile, and both he and it were coosuMed 
together* Some who were present judged this act to be an efict of 
madness, others nothing but a piece of vain glory, though some there 
were who admired his noble spirit and contempt of death; and the 
king caused him to be honourably buried. 

When Alexander came to Susa, he married Statira, Darios's eldest 
daughter: Drypetis, the younger, he manied to Hephsestioo. He 
gave also wives to the chiefest of his friends, and married them to the 
noblest ladies of Persia. 

About this time thirty thousand Persians (very proper and hand- 
some young men, and of strong bodies) came to Susa. Tliese, ac- 
cording to the king's command, bad for some considerable time been 
getting together, and had been trained up by their tutors and gover* 
nors in martial discipline; and all of them, completely famished 
with Macedonian arms, encamped before the city, where they trained 
and exercised before tbe king, and approved themselves so expert in 
the management and handling of their arms, that they were honoured 
by him with large and rich gifts: for, because the Macedonkms re- 
fused to pass over the river Ganges, and in the common assembly 
would many times with a great tumult oppose the king, and mock «t 
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Uft desteat ftou Aai»afl> he got this body of Persians (who vere 
«U- abeat the waie age) to be as a curb upon the Macedonian pka^ 
lanx. And these were the things wherdn Alexander employed faiia^ 
Mir 4r that time. 

Dmrmg this lafias 4Sxpeditiont Harpalus^ wiio was oaade by Alex-^ 
aader J«»rd-^ygh*treaaiirer of Babylon^ almoat as soon as the king haA 
b<lgaa bis luareh, (hoping he would never return), gave himself up 
to aU oianaer of luxury and excess; for he was governor of a very 
luge province. In the first plaeey he followed a lewd course of 
Imtng and niJshing of women, and committttig all sorts of aboan- 
sable «ef8 of uncleanness with the barbarians, by wUeh luxorioar 
pnctioes 4)f wickedness he wasted the treasure committed to hiif 
chaige. He ordered great multitudes of fish to be brought to iim 
Ifom distant teuntries, aa far as from the Red Sea; and he was 90 
pMfoae in the <laily provisions for his table, that all cried shame of 
himt^ and oone gave him a good word* He sent likewise for a ^ 
jDooa strumpet from Athens, called Pytfaonice, to whom he ga%^ 
most princely gifts while she lived, and buried her with as much 
stale when she was dead, and built for her a most magnificent moiwi- 
ment in Athena* 

After her death he sent for another courtesan out of Attica, called 
Glycera, with whom he lived at such a height of voluptuousness and 
expense, as exceeded all bounds; but, tliat he might have a refuge 
to fly to, in case of the cnoss and destructive blasts of fortune, he 
made it his business chiefly to oblige the Athenians. And therefore^ 
when Alexander returned from bis Indian expedition, and had cat off 
the heads of many of the provincial governors for their mal-admint»^ 
tiations, Harpalus, fearing the same punidiipent, bagged up five 
thousand talents of silver, and raised six tliousand mercenary aol* 
diers, and so left Asia, and sailed for Attica. But, when he perceived 
that none were forward to come in to him, heieft his soldiers atTe^ 
sarus in Laconia, and, taking part of the money with him, fled to the 
Athenians for protection: but, being demanded to be delivered up, 
by letters from Antipater and Olympias, (having first distributed lai^ge 
rewards amongst the orators that had pleaded for him, and managed 
tiia concern with the Athenians), he withdrew himself, and-fled to his 
soldiers at TenarHs. Thence he sailed to Crete, and there was itiur- 
dered by Thimbron, one of his friends. 

The Athenians likewise (examining the matter concerning the 
nmney given by Harpalus) condemned Demosthenes, and several 
other orators, for being corrupted by him with bribes. 

About this -time Alexander, at the celebration of the Olympic 
games, caused public proclamation to be made by a herald ^That 
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all exiles (except robberf of temples and mttrdereis) shcmld letura to 
their sevend countries: aiid he himself picked out ten thoiiteod of 
the oldest soldiers in his army, and discharged them from further 
service; andj beiug informed that many of them were in debt, he 
paid the whole in one day, to the amount erf no less than ten dioa- 
sand talents. The rest of the Macedonians carrying themselves with 
great insolence towards him, and in a general assembly with bawliog 
and noise contradicting him, he was so enraged and sharp in his re* 
turns iqpon them, that they were all put into a great fright; and ia 
that rage he was so daring, that he leaped down from the tribunal, 
and seized upon some of the ring-leaders of the mutiny with his 
own hands, and delivered them to the lictors, to be executed. At 
length, when he saw that the disorders and mutiny still increased, 
be made officers of such of the Persians as he thought fit, and pre* 
ferred them to the chiefest commands. Upon which the Macedo* 
nians recollected themselves, and Imd much ado to regain Alena- 
der's favour, though they addressed themselves to tum both with pe- 
titions and tears. 



CHAP. XL 

Attxander mixes twenty thousand Persian darters with his army, 
Marches from Susa. Bagistame breeds abundance of horses, 
HephiBstion dies at Echaiana. The Lamian war. He invades 
the Cussm. Marches towards Babylon. 2%e Chaldean astro- 
logers dissuade him from coming thither. He enters BabyUm. 

AFTERWARDS, when Antides was chief magistrate of Aibens, 
and Lucius Cornelius and Quintius Publius were consuls at Rome, 
Alexander supplied the room of those he had discharged with Per- 
sians, and chose a thousand of them to be squires of the body, 
conceiving he might altogether as safely trust them as the Mace- 
donians. 

About this time Peucestes came with twenly thousand Persian 
darters and slingers. These Alexander interroued amongst his other 
soldiers, by which- means the army was brought into that due coostv* 
tution, that they were readily obedient to his command. There were 
some of the Macedonians who bad sons by the captives, whom, upon 
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diligent inquiry he found to be ten thousand, and appointed them 
masters to instnict them in all $orta of learning, and lUlowed suffi- 
cient stipends for their liberal education. 

Then he rendezvoused his army^ and marctied away from Susa^ 
and, passing the river Tigris, came to the villages called Carrs, and 
thetCi encamped. Thence in four days march he passed through 
Sittace, and came to Sambea. Here he rested seven d^s, and re«^ 
freshed his army. Thence in three days he marched to the towns 
called Celone, in which place the posterity of the. Boeotians settled 
themselves in the time of Xerxes's eapedition, and there remain 
unto this day, having not altogether forgot the laws of tlieir country: 
for they use a double language, one learned from the natural inbabi* 
tants, and in the other they preserve much of the Greek tongue; and 
observe some of their laws and customs. Thence, when it grew 
towards evening, he decamped and turned aside, and marched to 
l( Bagistame, to view tlie country. This country abomidsia all man^ 
ner of fruitrtrees, and whatever else conduoes either to the profit or 
pleasure of mankind; so that it seems to be a place of delight both 
for gods and men. Afterwards he came into a country that breeds 
and pastures an innumerable company of horses; for they say, that 
there had been here an hundred and sixty thousand horses that ran at 
pasture up and down in the country; but, at the coming of Alex- 
ander, there were only sixty thousand. He encamped here for the 
space of thirty days. T^hence, after seven encampments, lie came 
to Ecbatana, in Media. This city is two hundred and fifty furlongs 
in compass, and is the metropolb of all Media, where abundance 
of treasure was laid up. Here he staid some time, and refreshed 
Lb army, and spent his time in feasting, drinking, and stage- plays: 
at which time Hephsstion (one whom he loved above all others) 
fell sick of a surfeit, and died; whose death very much grieved the 
king, and he committed his body to Perdiccas, to be carried to Baby- 
lon, because be intended to bury him with great pomp and state. 

While these things were acting in Asia, Greece was full of tumults 
and seditions, whence broke out the war called the Lamian War, 
upon this occasion : after the king's order to the lord-lie]atcuasnts of 
the provinces to disband all mercenary soldiers, and the execution 
of those commands, many foreigners that were cashiered went strag- 
gling over all Asia, and, for want of subsistence, robbed and spoiled 
the Gountiy^ tiHthey m11 came into one body alTenarus, in Laconia; 
so likewise all ^ governors and commanders of the Persians that 
were left got together what men and money they could, and came 
all to Tenarus, snd there joined their forces together. There th^ 
created Lcosthenes, an Atbeni»n, (a brave^splrited man), gener^ of 
Vol. 2» No; 43. KK 
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the artty; ^^ then iMltA a cooticll of waf^ tod, aftef M^hg eon- 
stilted donceriring the managefflent of the war, disposed of fifty 
talents to pay' the mercenaries, and provided arms sufficient for the 
{iresent occasion. He sent, likewise, ambassadors to the ^tolians 
(who were disaffected to the Wngy to join with them m arms. And 
thus Leosthenes was altogethet taken tip io necessary preparations 
for a war, of the greatness of which he had then a clear and CTidcnt 
prospect. 

Alexander now marched against the Cosssei, who refxised to sob* 
mit to his government. This people are a very warlike nation, 
and inhabit the hilly and mountainous parts of Media} and there- 
fore, confiding in their own valour, and the strength of their eoanny, 
tieVer wonl^ be brought to admit of any foreign ptince to reign orer 
them, and were never subdued during all the time of the Persitfil em- 
pire; and at tliat time they were so very high, that they slighted the 
Talour of the Macedonians. 

The king first gained the passes, and then wasted a great part of 
the country of Cussafej and, getting the better in every engagement, 
killed many of the barbarians, and. took many more prisoners. At 
length the Cusssei, being worsted atid beaten in every place, and 
greatly concerned at the multitude of the captives, were fbrced to re- 
deem their country by the loss of their own liberty; and so, giving op 
themselves to the will of the conqueror, they obtained peace, npon 
condition that they should be loyal and obedient for the time to come. 
Thus Alexander conquered this nation in the space of forty days; 
and, after he had built some cities at the most difficult passes in the 
country, he marched away. 

Soclcles was now archon at Athens, and Cornelius Lentolas and 
Quintius Popilius* Roman consuls, when Alexander,'after the con- 
quest of the Cusssei, marched thence towards Babylon. He always 
rested awhile between every decampment, and, to case his array, 
moved very slowly. When he was about three hundred furk>og$ 
from Babylon, tha Chaldeansf, (as they are called), who were famous 
for astrology, and used to prognosticate future events by the obser- 
vation-of the stars, (and by that means knew that the king would die 
presently after he entered into Babylon), picked out tome of the most 
antient and expert of those of their profession, and ordered them to 
signify the danger to the king, and, with all the arguments they eould 
use, to dissuade him from entering into the city; and to let him know 
that he might avoid the danger, if he would rebuild the sepulchre of 
Belus, which the Persians had destroyed, and alter his purpose, and 
phss by the city. 

* Publfut. t CJuiIdeaD priesti. 
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Belepb^ntes was tbef leading oiao of the Cbaldeao^ that were seat 
away; but he was afraid to address himself to the king, and there- 
fore privately imparted all to Nearchus^ (one of the, kit^g's familiar 
ff leads)^ and desired him that with all speed be would acquaint th« 
king with the whole business. Alexander was mu^b concerned wbea 
Nearchua told him what the Chaldeans bad prognosticated; and^ 
more and jnore considering and pondering in his thoughts tbe skill 
and reputation of the maoj was in no small consternation. At length 
he sent away many of his friends to the city, but he himself turned 
aside another way, and passed by Babylon; and, encamping twp 
hundred furlongs distant from tbe place, he there rested. At this all 
were in aatonishmeat; whereupon many philosophers came to him^ as 
well those that were followers <^ Anaxagoras, as other Grecians. 
When they came to understand the cause of his fear, they earnestly 
opposed what was said, with many philosophical arguments; by 
which he was so convinced and changed, that he contemned all sorts 
of divination whatsoever, and especially that of the Chaldeans, which 
was every where so famous. Therefore now, as if his spirit, before 
wounded, had been cured by the arguments of philosophers, he en- 
tered Babylon with his army, where (as before) the soldiers were 
kindly entertained by the citizens; and the plenty of provisions was 
such, that all gave up themselves to ease and voluptuousness. And 
these were the things acted this year. 



CHAP^ XII. / 

Amba^adars come to Alexander from all parts. He buries Htr 
pfuEStion with great state. The prodigies before Alexander's 
death. His death. Darius* s tnot/ier starves herself. 

AGESIAS was now cliief magistrate of Athens, and Caius Psetelius 
and Lucius Papirius consuls at Rome, when the hundred and four- 
teenth Olympiad was celebrated, in which Micinas of Rhodes was 
victor. At this time ambassadors came to Alexander almost from all 
parts of the world: some to congratulate his victories, others to 
tender him crowns, others to make leagues and alliances with him, 
and many brought him very rich and nobl^ presents^ and some there 
were that came to clear themselves from false accusations: for^be- 
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sides those sent from the cides^ states^ and princes orAsia, many 
ambassadors addressed themselves to the king from Europe and 
Africa. Out of Afnca^ the Carthaginians, and the Phcenicians of 
Libya, and all bordering Bpon the sea- coasts as far as Herculcs's 
Pillars. Oat of Europe, the Grecian eities, the Macedonians^ the 
niyrians, niany inhabiting Adria, the Thracians, and the Galatians, 
a people that then first began to be known to the Grecians. These 
all sent their ambassadors, of whom the king having a catalogue in 
writing, he appointed in what order they should be severally admitted 
to their audience. And, in the first place, those were introduced 
that came about matters of religion; then tliosie who brought pre- 
sents; next, they that were at variance with the people bordering 
upon them; then those were admitted, in the fourth place, who 
came to treat upon concerns relating to their own country; and 
lastly, those whose instructions were to Oj^pose tlie restoration of the 
exiles. And, among the religious, he first heard them of Elis; 
after them the Aromoniaus, Delphians, and Corinthians; the Epi- 
daurians likewise, and others; giving to them the pre-eminence, oat 
of reverence and veneration to the temples. He made it his great 
business to return such grateful answers to all the ambassadors, as 
that he might gain the good will and affection of every one of them. 

When all this ^as over, he applied himself to the celebration of 
the funeral of Hephsestion; and contrived (all that possibly he could) 
so far to grace it with funeral pomp, as that it should not only ex- 
ceed all that ever were beforj? it, but likewise that it.8hould never be 
exceeded by any that was to come: for he most dearly Ipved htm (as 
much as the dearest friends that we have heard of ever loved one 
another) when he was alive^ and honoured him beyond comparison 
when he was dead. He honoured him more than any of bis friends 
while he lived, although Craterus seemed to vie with him for Alex* 
ander's aflfection: for, when one of ibe servants said, that Craterus 
loved Alexander as well as Hepbsestion did; Alexander answered... 
That Craterus was the king's friend, and HepbiBStion Alexander's. 
And at that time when the mother of Darius (through a mistake upon 
the first view of the king) prostrated herself at the feet of Heches- 
tion, and, coming to discern her error, was much out of counte- 
nance '* Be not troubled, mother, (says Alexander), for even he 

is another Alexander.*' To conclude, Hephaestion had such interest 
with Alexander, and such free access and liberty of converse, that 
when Olympias (who enfvied him) accused him and threatened him 
by her letters, he wrote to her back again with severe checks, and 
added these expressions ..-.*' Forbear your slanders against me, and 
bridle your anger, and cease your threats: but^ if you will not, I 
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valoe them not in the least; for yon are not ignorant that Alexander 
must be judge of vXV* 

The king therefore, taken up tnth the preparations for the funeral, 
commanded the neighbouring cities^ to assist as much as possibly they 
could towards its pomp and splendour; and commanded all the 
people of Asia, that the fire which the Persians ckll the Holy Fire 
should be put out, till the exequies of this funeral were fully finished, 
as was used to be done in the funerals of the kings of Persia; which 
was taken to be an ill omen to the king himself, and that the gods 
did thereby portend his death. There were likewise other prodigies 
happened that clearly pointed out that Alexander's life was near at 
an end; which we shall presently give an account of, when we have 
finished our relation of the funeral. In order to this funeral, all his 
chief commanders and noblemen (iii compliance to the king's plea- 
sure) made medals of Hephsestion graven in ivory, and cast in gold 
and other rich metals« Alexander himself called together a great 
number of the most exquisite workmen that could be had, and broke 
down the wall of Babylon ten furlongs in length, and took away the 
brick of it; and then, levelling the place where the funeral pile was 
to be raised, built thereon a foursquare pile, each square taking a 
farlong in length : the platform he divided into thirty apartments, 
and covered the roofs with the trunks of palm-treesr The whole 
structure represented a quadrangle. Afterwards he beautified it- 
round with curious ornaments: the lower part was filled up with two 
liandred and forty prows of gallics of five tier of oars, burnished widi 
goM; upon whose rafters stood two darters, one on each side of the 
beaks, of four cubits high, kneeling upon one bnee; and statues of 
men in arms five cubits high : all the divisions and open parts were 
v^led with lumgings of purple. That part next above this was set 
with torches, of fifteen cubits high, in the middle part of every one of 
which (where they were used to be held) were placed crowns of gold; 
at the top, whence the fiame ascended^ were fixed eagles with their 
wings dbplayed, and their iieads stooping downwards. At the bottom 
of the torches were serpents, facing and looking up at the eagles. la 
the third range were exposed all sorts of wild beasts hunted; in the 
fourth, centaurs all in gold combating one with another; the fifth 
presented alternately to the view lions and bulls in massy gold. In 
that part above these were pkced the arms both of the Macedonians 
and barbarians; the one signifying the victories over the conquered 
nations, and the other the valour of the conqueror. In the highest 
and last part of all, stood Sirenes, contrived hollow, whereia secretly 
were placed those who sang the mourning song to the dead. The 
height of the whole structure mounted up above a hundred and thirty 
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cubits. To cimelude, both comnmnden and eoromoB apldiemj ara* 
1«9sadors and the natural mhabitants^ so strove to excel on^ aootber 
in eontributiDg to this stately funend^ that the chaise and cost a- 
HioiiDted to above twelve thousand talents* And to grace it the more, 
and make it more spleodidy he eonferred several other bonoois upon 
these exequies. At length he commanded all to sacrifice to him 
as a tutelar god: for it happened that Philip^ one of his nobili^i at 
tkat time retamed from the temple of Ammon^ and brought word 

fi!«Mn the oracle there That Hephsestion might be saciificed unto as 

a demigod: whereat Alexander was very glad, hearing that the oiack 
kseUf was an approver of his opinion; and thereupon he himself was 
the first that offered, sacrificing ten thousand beasts of all kinds^ aad 
Ktaking^ a magnificent feast for all the multitude. - 

When all the solemnity was over, Alexander gave^ himself np to 
case and a revelling coarse of life : and now, when be seemed to be 
at the summit of worldly greatness and prosperity, that space of 
life which be might have run through by the course of nature wjBseut 
short by the determination of fiite; ahd God himself, by many sigBS 
and prodigies shewn in several places, foretold his death. For, wben 
he was anointing himself, and his royal robes and crewo that widle 
lay upon the thfxme, the fetters of one of the natural inbahitants that 
was then in chains unloosed and fell off of their own accord, and the 
person, not being diacerned by any of the watch, passed through the 
fonrt'gates without aoy opposition, and made strait to the throne, 
and put on the royal robes and crown upon his head^ and aat npoo 
the throne without any disturbance. Wliicb action being noised i* 
bfoad^ the king was amazed at the strangeness of the thing, and went 
to the place, and, witlmut aoy rebuke, calmly asked the man^^ Who 
he was, and who advised him to do so?" who pbuoly and simply u* 
awered ** He knew nothing at all/' This strange accident was re- 
ferred to the consideration of the augurs, by whose advice the poor 
wretch was pot to death, that the evil portended (if any were) might &U 
upon his own head. 

The king, having now got his robes i^gaio^ sacrificed to the gods hti 
protectors: but, however, he continued much disturbed and perplexed 
in his mind, and then began to reflect upon what the Chaldeans had 
foretold; and fretted against those philosophers that persuaded him 
to enter into Babylon, but admired the art and profound wisdom of 
the Chaldeans. To conclude^ be cursed those who, by subtle aqpi* 
ments, had disputed against the necessity of fiEite. 

Not long idfter, God shewed another prodigy concerning the chaoge 
of the )f ingdom : the king had a desire to see the haven* at Babylon; 

♦ TThif bo had newly ntde. 
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MSkA^ being come there, he went on board with some of tail nobki 
that attended Kim j mod, while they were sailing, the Mng's ship ««• 
separated from the rest, and tossed to and firo for several dajt togie- 
tber, so as thtt be irhoHy despaired of his life } and, being at langtk 
eairied tbfoe^ a narrow creelci where bushes and trees grew iKiok 
tipoo both sides, his turban, or dhdem, was plucked otf hta head bf 
tme of the bou^s, and hurled into the water, which one of the mari** 
taett fleeing, swam to it, and, for the better securing of it, dapped k 
upon his own Iiead, and swam back to the ship. After he had W3tti«> 
dered up wad down three days and three nigbts, he returned at lengllk 
aafe with his diadem 4o his friends, and again consulted the sooi|K*> 
sayei« concerning this prodigy, wito advised him immediately, with 
,«U diligence, to olEsr splendid sacrifices to the godt^ 

fine, at the time of these sacrifices, he was invited by one Mediiti^ 
aThessalian, one of his friends, to a banquet; where, when he waa 
itt his cups, and even drunk with wine, he quafied off the great bowl' 
calkd Hercules's cup: whereupon, as if he had been struck with il 
thttftder-bolt, he gave a deep sigh, and was immediatciy led out by 
iris nobles, and so left the place. Those who bad him in tbeir charge 
forthwith hud him upon his bed, and there diligently attended hiaa. 
Hts distemper increasing, his physicians were called in; but they 
were not aUe to administer any thing for bis relief. 

At length his sickness was so violent, aud his pains so great, that 
he himself des{Nured of life, and in that condition drew off his rio^ 
from his finger, and delivered it to Perdiccas. His commanders then 

asked him '^ To whom. Sir, do you leave the kingdom?" He an- 

swered.^'' To the most deserving." And when he uttered his last 
words, be told them ...That the chiefest of his friends and command- 
ers would solemnize his funeral, when he was gone, with blood and 
contention. And thus died Alexander, when he had reigned twelve 
years and seven months, having performed such mighty acts as no 
king ever did before him, nor any since, to this day. 

But^ because some writers differ as to the cause and manner of his 
death, affirming^that he was poisoned by a deadly potion given him, . 
it is necessary to relate what they have reported concerning this 
matter. They say that Antipater, whom Alexander had made his 
viceroy in Europe, fell out with Olympias, thp king's mother, of 
which at first very little notice was taken, because the king would 
not hear any of the accusations against him. But afterwards, the 
quarrels and heart-burnings growing still higher, the king, out of his 
piety and awe to the gods, conceived it his duty to gratify his mother; 
whereupon he gave many apparent signs and tokens of the alienation 
of his affections from Antipater. And, as further fuel to the flame. 
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the putting to death Parmenio and PbUotai^ did not a little terrify and 
affiright the nobility : and therefore^ it is said^ Antipater ordered his 
son, who was Alexander's cup-bearer^ to put pdson. into his wine. 
Butf because be was a man cS great power in Europe after the death 
ofAIexander^ and that Cassander, his son^ succeeded him in the king- 
dom, many historians durst not say any thing in their writings of 
po^n. However, it is very ^parent that Cassander was a great 
enemy to the concerns of Alexander: for he suffered the body of 
Olympias, after she was murdered, to lie with disdain unburied; and 
lie made it lus great business to rebuild Thebes, which Alexander 
had razed to the ground. 

When the king was dead, Sysigambis, the mother of Sarins, with 
dumdance of tears, bewailed the death of Alexander, and her own 
desolate condition upon that account, insomuch that, to the last mi- 
irate, she would neither eat, nor see the Ught ; and so the fifth day 
after died of hunger, in extreme sorrow, but with as much glory aod 
i^otation. 

Having now brought down our history to the death of Alexander, 
as we designed in the beginning of this, we shall proeeed to give aa 
account of the acta of his successors in the following book* 
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PREFACE. 

PYTHAGORAS the Samian^ and some others of the antient natural 
philosophers^ held that the souk of men were Immortal; and that to 
foretel future events at the very point of death, when tfie soul is eveo^ 
parting from the body, is the effect and consequence of this truth* 
To whicli Homer witnesses, when he brings in Hector, while he was 
even breathing his last, telling Achilles, that he would die within a 
very short time afterwards. The same is attested of many others of 
later times, and confirmed especially by the death of Alexander the 
Macedonian, who, dying at Babylon, and being asked by his ccnn- 
manders and those about him, at the time he was breathing his last 
.^Who should succeed him? he answered — '^ The most worthy; 
for I foresee," says he, ** that great and grievous quarrels amongst 
my friends will be the sacrifices to me after my funeral.'V Which 
happened accordingly; for the cbiefest of his commanders contested 
together about the principality; and great wars, after the death of 
Alexander, broke forth amongst them: whose actions are contained 
in this book, which will clearly evidence to the studious reader the 
truth of what is now said. 

The former comprehended all the things done by Alexander, to the 
time of his death. This present book, relating the actions of those 
who succeeded, ends with the year next before the reign of Agatho- 
cics, which makes a history of seven years. 
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CHAP. I. 

Quarreh about a successor to Alexander. AridoBUs fnade king. 
Tke provinces djivided amongst the chi^ cosamanders. Mattert 
contained in Akxander^s^ ^ote-lnfokf.. Meleager executed by 
Perdiccas. The Greciom, hwUk A descGfiHan of Jsia. Pjr- 
tAtm sent against the revolting Grecians, who were all cut ^ 
TheLamian war: the cause of it. Alexander's qnstle to ^he 
exiles. Leosthenes, the Athenian general. Lama besieged. 
Leosthenes killedj AntiphHus placed in his roim> 

WHEN Oephtsodorus was cbief magistrate of Athens^ tlie Romans 
QMated Imdm Foiwa afidl>echi9 Joyius consuls : aboat which time, 
hifsmnMt bsiof sow ianA tndioal baiie^ aQ4 so tht gsm^rwmemk 
ymAma^ ^hpA^. th<^ n^ofie gr^flt dmntiJiaM fVHl JMtoo gtt^ahqrt 
the e«q^, ^'or tfr^ fpoi, vcr^ for s^tti#g up Ari*w»** «bearo afi 
]|^bilip9,a weak-spiri;ed ipan^ labouring. under map][ oatjiMal lofimu* 
ties: but the cbiefest of the nobility and esquires of the bodj^ met 
together in council; and, being joined with the squadron of horse 
caUtodtheSpcialj th^iesoWed to tiy it out witb the Macedoniu 

'in^VoRQ 4ey;8fnt th<^.9»ort ^qninen^ «oi|iip#|ider0j nmmg iriMa 
A^^a^^ WA|i tibie cbiefi^ to the Cooti. to require tbism tp •bsecve cqnq^ 
mands.; 3ut Mele^gerj (who was the most eminent 9uui of thepha- 
lanx), as soon, as he came to the battalion which was of the greatest 
account and esteem in the armj^ he said nothing at all of the boai- 
oes» for which they were sent; btit> on the contrary, highly eooa- 
acodcdthcflifor their ohoioe, attd stheied them i^ agajast the o^ 
posers. Wbefetipon the IMapedooiiips c(§irtoiMAl>)i(geK Arir qnpn 
tain, and, with their arms, made out againjit the qontfiuy- peiVgr* 
Thpse of the kiqg'a life-fguard.and esqvires pf the body ouuehed 
likewise out of Babylon, in order to fight; but the most interested 
and popular men amongst them endeavoured all they could to make 
peace on both sides. Upon which it was presently agreed, that Ari* 
dfisus, the son of Philip, should be* made kipg, and eaUedBlMiijs m* 
. that Perdiccas, to whom tbe late king, when be was upon the point 
of death, delivered his ring, should be invested with the executive 
power of tbe kingdom; and ordered, that the esquires of the bodf 

* Aridwis, ||ic agn of Philip, bj ooc Phtliaaa of LviM«« % ftmrnpt t.«-JiitiB| I. tX 
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and tb« diief co0iBUiBd«» ilmild g^tora tke provinoea^ aad all be 
^discTYant to the oomaMnkU af the kii^ aad P«k4ioeaaA 

Aridttus being tfafB asade lAajg^ he taUed t^^edier a genetal eDan<* 
cil of the chief ooimaaiidaia : and te Plolany ImgM be i^niDiiitdd 
thegorcnMnefitofEgjptf loLaai0edoBofMityleae^S]rrii; tb Pbi^. 
loC8% Oilicia; to I^thon, Medial to Eumeaesi Cappadoda and 
Papblagoma, aad the bovdtriiig aouatrica, which witt liette eotferel 
bf Aleaander ail the tiaM of hie waia #ilh Dariiid> throiigh Want of 
GOQVQiueBt dppoitiHiity* To Ailti|pm«a he aisled the cNNBtriaad 
of LfOMi^aiid the Giaaier Phf;ygia; tt> GteHmderi Caria;. to Me* 
Iaafer*5 h/^i to JUoimtua^ Pbvjfifii idl'alwg tie roast df the Hel^ 
leqfioflt: wd iB Uiia fuaimer if ere tte proUiaees dMdedi Id Emwj^ 
Thiaoe, with the aaidMa twrdaring npOa the lea of Riatiik, wera 
cooumtted tohpimm^kmi Ud Maoedtoia, with these fadnleriii^ 
upon ity to Autipater. As te the vest dl the Aslatie j^totinoea^ it 
waa thaiight most adajiable aet tbo alteri bat to lekH thtai oadev Ha 
govcromeat of the faii»er lord-lietteDaats. Tile pn^Waee JiM adk 
j|oiiui« was iatroiied with Taiilet^ Md the Uag^ berdcriaf iipte 
him: bat the province adjoining to Mount Cauoaeiis (cdled Bara^ 
panieiu) was assigned ta Oayavtes^ hiag of the- Ba<^trhau^ wBose 
daughter Bmana Alexaoder had asanied. Afaehasld aad fiedroA 
to Sibiutias; Aria aod Dmngina |o SMsaader of SohNi; BaotOioi 
aad Sosdiana were allotted to PbiKp} PlbrtlHa and Hytaima tofhral 
tapheraes; Persia to Peapastes; CarelaaialoTlqpoieimiar Media tb 
Asiapes. T&e proriaee of BdbgfloQ tt> Asdfea j And Mife9d|kitaeiia 
to Aioesilattfy Self ooqs be cieatei g^iMid of the bMve bngdde of 
the Social; horse. liepbiBfl^on was the irat ooauMMidei' of that biii* 
gadftihenPardiocaB^ and the third waa tidl Seleiscas. Heevf^red 
thatTaxiiea aod Poras sh^U ei^ the absdlate aathoaSijr iritUa 
tbeur own kiiigdoaB,as Ale^qder hioMMlll had btfoie^appeiiitedw Tfai 
cam of tli^ iufiead, aad of pgwpaxiffg a olataof le^ oobaey Ihb hiof'a 
hodjt to Aamooi was ^asasi^tsd to Aridssii4« 

But as fior ik^tetw, the aiost at^laof Aleiander's edptaias^ ha 
waa soBM tine before seat 1^ Akaandtfj* with ten tfaowsarid of the - 
old soldiers that were disebarged ftom farther se^riee in the Poriiaa 
war^ into CUiciay to put in exeeutioa aaiae lastraelionB in wiMog 
given hiaa by the fcingi wh|eh| aftav the kiag's deaths bia snecesson 
detenuoed riioold be m)»f iisther prooeeded ki : isr Peidtoaas^ fiadwii 
ia the kiag'a eomaientariea nai o»ly the aaM lame tf nnpey w^ 
tobeejcpeaded'Opoa the foaeaal of Hephssstiifei^ bat hkewise oMny 
other things of eatnardioaiy oasi and ohaffge designed bf the kiug^ 
he judged it for mom advisable tokt tbeai alone; bi|t, lest be aboald 

* Meleaa^r for Mtnander.^Uth. Aon. S90| Axrian. lib. X p. 5(i. 
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seem to take too muoh upon Yamy and hf his private judgment to de- 
tract from Alexander's wisdom and dbcretion, he referred all these 
matters to the determinatiott of a general conncil of the Macedonians. 
The ehief and the most considerable heads of the king's purposes 
contained in his books of remembrance were these 1. That a thou- 
sand long ships, larger than those of three tier of oars, should be 
built in Phcenicia, Syria, Cilieia, and Cyprus, in order to an iuTasmn 
upon the Carthaginians, andx>thers inhabiting the sea-eoasts of Africa 
and Spain, with all islands adjoining, as far as Sicily. 2. That a 
plain and easy way should 'be .made strait along through the sea- 
coasts of Africa to Hercules's PiUars. 3. That six magnificent tem- 
ples should be built, and that:fifteen hundred talents should be ex- 
pended in the cost of each of them. 4. That arsenals and ports should 
'be nade in places convenient and fit for: the reception' of so great a 
siayy. 5. That the new cities should be planted with colonies, and 
ikat people should be transplanted out o£Asia into Europe, and others 
out of Europe into Asia, to the end that, by intermarriages and mutual 
jAirities, he might establish peace and concord between the two main 
continents of the world. 

< Some of the temples before mentioned were to be built in Delos, 
2>elphos, and Dodona; some in Macedonia, as the temple of Jupiter 
iuDio; Diana's temple, in Arophipolis; another to Minerva, in 
Cyrnus*^, to which goddess he designed likewise to build a temple in 
Ilium inferior to none for splendour and magnificence. Lastly, to 
adorn his father Philip's sepulchre, he designed to erect a monument 
equal to the biggest pyramid in Egypt, seven of which were by some 
accounted the most stately and greatest works in the world. 

llese diings being laid before them, the Macedonians, though 
Aey highly commended and approved of Alexander's designs, yet, 
iMcause they seemed things beyond all measure impracticable, they 
decreed all.to be laid aside. Then Perdiccas caused those soldiers 
that were turbulent, and exceeding inveterate against him, to the 
Mimber of thirty, to be put to death: afterwards, out of a private 
grudge, he executed Meleager, (who betrayed his embassy, and car- 
ried on the mutiny), as one that sought to undermine him. 

About thb time the Grecians in the upper provinces revolted, and 
got together a great army; against whom be sent Python, one of the 
chatfest cmnmanders. But we conceive it much conducing to the 
better understanding of the hbtory of things that were afterwards 
done, if in the first place we declare the cause of the revolt, and the 
situation of Asia, and the nature and extent of the provinces : for, by 
Ibis means laying before the eyes of the reader a map of the coun- 

* CorsioM. 
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tries, and the dismnces ofplaces one from another^ the rehtion will 
be more plain and easy. 

^ Vrom Taunis, therefore, in Cificia, to Caucasus and the eastern 
oeean, a ridge of mountains stretch forth in a stnught and continued 
Vhe throughout all Asia^ as distinguished by several peaks and risings 
of the hills from them; Mount Taurus has gained particular names. 
By this means, Asia being divided into two parts, one rises towards 
the noriiiy the other descends towards the south; and, according to 
tliese several climatte, the rivers run contrary ways; some taking. their 
course into the Caspbn sea, others into the Euxine, and some into 
the Qorthem ocean. These rivers, lying thus opposite one to another, 
part empty themselves into die Indian sea, and another part into the 
•ocean srijotning to this continent; some, likewise, fall inlo the Red 
Sea. In this manner, likewise, are the proidnces divided : for some 
lie towards the north, and others bend to the south. The first tp- 
wards the north borders upon the river Tanais, that is to say, Scg<- 
diana, with Bactria; and next to them Aria and Parthia. This pro* 
idnce sunounds the Hyrcanian sea*, which Hes within its limits and 
bounds. The next is Media, called by many names, from the places 
kiduded in it, and is the greatest of all the provinces. Then follows 
Armenia, Lycaonia, and Cappadocia, all of a very sharp and Cold 
air. Bordering upon these, in a direct line, are Piirygia, both the 
Greater, and that adjoining the Hellespont; in an oblique line lie 
Lydia and Caria. Pistdia stretches forth itself m length, and in a 
ptnallel line equal with Phrygta on the right hand; and, on the side 
of Pisidia lies Lycia. The Greek cities are situated upon the sea- 
coasts of these provinces, whose names it is not necessary for our 
purpose here to recite. > 

Thus situated (as we have related) are the northern provinces. 
As to the southern, the first is India, under Mount Caucasus, a very 
large and populous kingdom ; for it is inhabited by many Indian na- 
tions, the greatest of which is that of the Gandaritse, against whom 
Alexander made no attempt, by reason of the multitude of their ele- 
pliants. This territory is divided from the farther India by the 
greatest river in those parts, being thirty furlongs broad. The rest 
of India, (conquered by Alexander), a rich and fruitful country, and 
watered by many rivers, .borders upon this of the Gandarita: wilhtii 
this part, besides many other kingdoms, were the dominions of Poms 
and TVixiles. The river Indus (from which the country takes» it 
name) runs through it. Separated from India, next to it, was Ara- 
chosia, Gedrosia, and Carmania, and with these was joined Persia, 
wherein are situated the provinces of Susiana and Sifacana. Next 

* Or rather adjoins to the Hjrrcftiiion 5ea. 
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ic^w* the province of Babjloa, ejcteiidiog atidf » fei as t» Aiibb 
the deaen. On the other side, where begins the descent*, yon have 
Mesopotamiaf, lying between two rivci% fiophnita and 1%^ tnm 
whence it had its name* 

Tbehigher Sjria,and the countries npea the aea^cositst i 
to it, as Cilicia, Paa^phjlia, Syria Cava§j within which is i 
Ke close to the province of Bd>y]on. Upon the bordem of Syda 
Cam, and the desert nest ac^inii^ to i^ (thiop|^ wUeb saw iiim 
mer Nile, and so divides between Syria and Egypl)^ i 
itself, the best and richest of all the provinces* AH these i 
are scorching hot; for the soothern clidMte is contiaiy in its i 
to the northern. These provinces, (conqncved bj Akaander), wUdI 
we have thus described^ were divided amongst the chiefesi ol lua 
cooftmanders. 

But the Grecians that inhabited tbe aj^Mr provioacsy who(lbnm^ 
Jear while Alexander was alive) endured their bei^g east £aitli iM^ 
tbe utmost comer qt the kingdom, now, whan lia waa dstd» being 
viged by a desire to letam into their own country^ levollfd^and W 
that and a n anhnons ly chose Philo,an£nean bom, to be dicir eqMaia^ 
and had got together a considerable army of above twenty fhpqsand 
loot, and three thousand hora^, all old expert soldiersyaad hfavean^ 
valiant men» 

Intelligence being brought of this revolt, Ferdicoas cbose faf lot 
out e^f the Macedonian squadrons three tbouasnd foo^ and ei^ 
Imndred horse. Python, one of the squirea of the body to AliTaa»- 
der, a man of a high spirit, and a skilful commander, was dioseii gia* 
neral by tbe army, and to him Perdiccas delivered tbe soldiers chosen^ 
as is before declared, and letters, likewise, to the lordr-lieutenattU» 
whereby they were ordered to furnish him with ten thousand foot and 
^gbt. thousand horse, against the rebels. Python, being a man off 
an ambitious spirit, was very ready to undertake this expeditions IW 
be purposed to gain by all fkir means possible these revolting Gieeksy 
aod^ liy joiniqg their forces to his own, to set up for himself and a^ 
^ttce idl those oi^er provinces under his own s ubjec tiop. But Per- 
diccas, suspecting his design, gave him expems orders^-JThat, having 
overcome those rebels, he should put tbem all to the awoid,and 
divide the ^il amongst the soldien. Python thecefi»e iparchcd 
away with these men thus delivered, aad, wlien he had reeaiviad thoaa 
that were to join him finom the loid-lieutenants, he made towarda 
the rebeU with the whole army | and, having by a oartaiiv £neaii 

* At the foot of Mount Taonit southwird. 
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ciK upte d U jf ^mB f wko eammmiti a brigade of three thoosand 
;llMiebdSylierMte4tbeiiiiA: fer^in the het^t of the 
B9 ioabtM, the tmhor withdrew from 
His vest of liif feUow^joMkrB, oad, with hb three thousand men, 
Wichwtl|^t»<tetopofari8iiiggronnd; whereupon the rest (think- . 
ii^ tlM he had is4) bidce M their ranks, and took to dieir heels, 
]^the» being tbna i4etor, sent a trumpet to the rebels, ordering them 
ao laf down tMir asma, aad^ upon eapitohrtion, licensed them lo re-> '^ 
fakmmrf man lohiaown heme. It was no smaB jojr to Pytlion to 
aaa things bsmq^ to soeh a pass aa suited idirectly to his designs; 
far ^ had now wA eonSraiei! by oadi, and the Grecians intermixed 
f thoMaaadoBiaaa. But the MKodonians, remembering the 
^ Paadifeaa had given, and making nothing of their oaths, broke 
S$iA with the Oieelaatt for on a sadden they fell unexpectedly upon 
ikKmtky and pot evety man of Aem to the sword, and seized upon all 
liisy had. Alid so Python, being defeated in his design,' returned 
«WidialfaeadoiUan»«oPevdteeas« And dus was the state of aflkir^ 
i»Aaiaaith«ttlma. 

In the mean time, in Emq>e, the BhodSain east out the garrison of 
» and ireed tlieir cky^ and the Athemanji began a 
r^whiebwaaaalledtheLamtanWar. It is in the 
fioit pboa neces sa r y to dachso the causes of diis war, that the pro- 
' be the better undafstood. 
a, a Mtllo baftm Ua death, had ordered dl the esiles and 
I oi thoGaechm eilfes to be recalled, as well to ad- 
tansn his nam iKmoor and esteem^ as to gain the hearu of many ia 
aaaayi digr by his demeney, who might stand up tar his inteiest 
\ the inaorationa and defections of the Grecians. At the ap* 
, of tbotilne of celebmtiog the Olympiads, he sent 
away IKcanor, a nal i rs of the city Stagira, with a letter concerniog 
of the banditties of Grreece, and commanded it to be 
by the common eryer, wlw executed the command, and 
nsid dia latlar, io^ Ibesa words — 

JSipig^ Jkx09tk9tg to th4 BamRttie9 af the Grecian eUiea, 

WSwaranot.thaeaoseofyonr banishment, but will be of the re- 
ton (4 yon aH'fcito your own country, excepting such as are banished 
SoroMCragaonaerimea; of which things we have written to Aotipater, 
caqoiriog biai' to proeted by force against all such as shall oppose 



Whsw Aem ordara were procfaiimed, the people set up a great 
ahont^ testl^ng thair approbation : for those of them that were pre^ 
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sent at the solemoity readily laid bold od the, king's mcreyy md je* 

turned their thanks with expressions of tlieir joy^ and aii^uaes of 

bis grace and favour: for all the banished men ytem then got l«^- 

ther at the Olympiads, above the number of tventy thousand. M aqf 

there were who approved of their restoration as a prudent act; bul 

, the ^tolians and Athenians were much offended at it| for thci 

^tolians expected that the QSnians who were banished out from a- 

nong them should have undeigone due punbhment for their erisMSc 

for the king had made a great noise with bis threats, that he woald 

not only punish the childreD of the (Enians, but that he himself 

would execute justice upon the authors themselves* Whereupoa 

the Athenians would not agree by any means to part with Samos^ 

which they had divided by lot; but, because they were not at present 

able to cope with Alexander, they judged it more advisafale'tosit still, 

and watch till they found a convenient opportunity, which forliiiM 

presently offered them: for Alexander dying in a short time after* 

wards, and leaving no children to succeed him, they grew confident 

that they should be able not only to regain their liberty, but likewise 

the sovereignty of all Greece. 

The vast treasure left by Harpalus, (of which we have pa r ticula r ly 
spoken in the preceding book), and the soldiers that were disbanded 
by the lord-lieutenants of Asia, were great supports and encoon^- 
ments for die carrying on of this war; for there were e^htthonsaod 
of them then about Tenarus» in Peloponnesus. They sent, therefore, 
privately to Leosthenes the Athenian, wishing him that, without Ink* 
ing notice of any order by them, of his own accord sp to dispose of 
matters as to have those soldiers in readiness when occasion required* 
Antipater likewise so contemned Leosthenes, that he was careless 
and negligent in preparing for the war, and so gave time to the Athe^ 
nians to provide all things necessary for that aflfair. 

Hereupon Leosthenes very privately listed these sddiers, and (be* 
yond all expectation) had ready a brave army: for, having been a 
long time in the wars in Asia, and often engaged in many great bat* 
ties, they were become very expert soldiers. These things were 
contrived when the death of Alexander was not generally known; 
but, when a messenger came from Babylon, who was an eye-witness 
of his death, the people of Athens declared open war, and sent part of 
the money left by jElarpalus, with a great number of arms, to Leoa« 
thenes, charging him no longer to conceal or palliate the matter, but 
to do what was most conducive to the service of the commonwealtlu 
Whereupon, having distributed the money among the soldiers, as he 
was commanded, and armed those that wanted, he went inta JStolia, 
in order to carry on the war with the joint assistance of both nations* 
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The iKtoUanr joined very readily, and delivered to bim, for the sei^- 
Vke, aevtft tlMdsand soldiers. Theo he stirred up by his mesBengeis 
tkeLocffiiiDs aind Pboeians^ and other neigbbonring nations^ to stand 
up for thctr Ubertiei^ and to free Greece frdni the Macedonian yoke. 
Bat in the mean time, the wealthy men among the Athenians ditf- 
saadM tbeiiik firom the war, bat the rabble were for earrying it on 
with all the vigour tflsaginable: whence it came io pass, that they 
who w^re for war, and had nothing to live upon bat their pay, weite 
fv the gfesier aomber; to which aort of men Philip w«s nsed to say 
.^War Was as peaee, and peace as war. Forthwith, thetefore, the 
ofHars («^ were in a body together, and closed with the hnmdurs 
of Ac people) wrote down the decree _That the Athensans should 
take opon them Ae eaie and defenee of the eonmon liberty of 
Greece, and should free all the Greek eities fnm» their several garri»> 
aons; and that they should rig oat a fleet of forty gaUies of ^ree 
tien of oafSyond two hundred of four tieis of oars; and that all Atke^ 
niasia under forty years of age should take up arms: that three of 
the tribes AouUl keep waick and ward in Athens^ and the other seven 
afaosdd be always ready to mareh abroad. Moreover, ambassadors 
were aeat to all the cities of Greece, to inform them_That the peoi* 
pk 6f AttoDS in the first place looked upon all Greece to be the comv 
mon eooatry of evoy Grecian, and that they had heretofore repulsed 
die basbvkns ait sea, who iavaded them vdth a design to enslave 
Gfaac^aad that oowdiey had determii^ed to oppose the Macedonians 
for the common good, with their navies, lives, and fortunes. 

The wiaef sort of the Grecians judged the Athenians mor^ forward 
than prudent in passing this decree, and what they had designed 
seemed to carry an honourable aspect, but nothing of profit and ad«> 
vaataga to the state: for that tliey made a stir and bustle unseason- 
aUy^ and began a war against mighty and victorious armies wheh 
these was no necessity for it; and, though tliey had the repute of a 
prudent people, yet they considered not the notorious ruin and de- 
atrnctioa of Thebes. 

However, when the ambassadors came to the cities, and by their 
uaoai florid way of address had heated and urged them on to the war, 
maiqr oonfodeiated in the league, some in the names of their several 
cities, and others in the names of whole countries. As for the rest 
of ther Grecians, some sided with the Macedonians, and others stood 
neater. But all theiEtoltans generally (as is before said) entered 
into the confederacy; and after them all theThessalians, except them 
of Pellene. Likewise tlie (Etians, except the Heradeans. The 
Phthiotians amongst the Achaians, except the Thebans. The Elians, 
except the Malians. Then generally all the Dorians^ Locriaus, and 
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Phocians joined in the league: also the Eneans, Clyeeans, and De- 
lopians. To these joined likewise the Atbunaoes, Leucadtans, and 
Molossians, under the connnand of Arypteus: 4>ut this man pkyed 
the impostor in the confederacy, and afterwards treacheiottsly aided 
the Macedonian^. 

A small part, likewise, of the IHjrrians and Thracians, (ont of hatred 
to the Macedonians) came into the league, together with the Carya* 
tites out of Eoboea; and at Iragth out of Peloponnesus the Aigifes, 
Sicyonians, Elians^ Messenians, and those that inhabited Acta*:, all 
tiiese before-named confedeiated with the Grecians. 

The people of Athens also sent auxiliaries to Leosthenes, out of 
the cities, five thousand foot and five hundred horse, and two thousand 
meircenariess who were opposed by the Boeotians in their inarck 
through Boeotia, for the reasons following: 

Alexander, when h6 razed Thebes, granted the territories, of the 
city to the neighbouring BcBotiiOis, who divided the huids of .those 
miserable peoj^e amongst themselves by lot, and thereby gained hige 
possessions; who, understanding that the Athenians (if they pre- 
vailed) designed to restore the country and lands to the Thekms^ 
eided with the Macedonians; and, while the Bceotiaos were ea- 
camped at Platsea, Leosthenes came with part of his forces intoBoeo- 
tui, and, drawing up the Athenians in battalia, fell upon.the inhabi- 
tants, rooted them, and set up a trophy, and then returned to Pyllene. 
Here (after blocking up all the passages), he encamped for some time, 
expecting the Macedonian army. 

But Antipater, who was left viceroy of Europe by Alexander, as 
soon as he heard of his death atBabylon, and of the divisions ot the 
provinces, sent to Craterus in Cilicia, to come to him with all the 
forces he had for his assistance: for he, being sent away some tine 
before into Cilicia, had ready thirty thousand Macedonians, who wcit 
dismissed from the service in Asia, with which he was returning iate 
Macedonia. He likewise solicited Philotas (who had the province of 
Phrygia near the Hellespont under his command) to assist him, and 
promised to him one of his daughters in marriage. For, as soon 4s he 
heard of the insurrection of the Grecians against him, he left Sippas, 
with a considerable body of men, general in Macedonia, with orders 
to raise many more; and he himself marched out of Macedonia into 
Thessaly with thirteen thousand foot, and six hundred horse: (for at 
that time there was great scarcity of soldiers in Macedonia, by rewon 
of the recruits sent into Asia); with these forces sailed along the 
whole fleet near at hand, whicii Alexander had sent into Macedmiia 
with a vast treasure out of the king's treasuries. 

* The a€a-Q0«at9. . 
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The nsvy conskted of a hundred and ten gallies of three tiers of 
<HU». The TbeaBaliaas, indeed^ at the beginning joining with Anti- 
pater, had sent to him many capital horses; but afterwards, being 
bnaight over by tKe Athenians into the contrary interest, they went 
off with their horse to Leosthenes, and joined the Athenians tx lihe 
recovery of the liberties of Greece. 

The Athenians therefore g^wing very strong, by many thus flock** 
ing in to them, the Grecians overpowered the Macedonians, and 
overcame them in a battle. Antipater being rooted, not daring to 
abide in the field, nor judging it safe to return into Macedonia, fled 
to Lamia, where he drew his army into the city, [repaired the walk^ 
furaished himself with arms offensive and defensive, and with corn 
and other provisions; and there waited for further supplies and re- 
'inforeements out of Asia. 

I^aostbenes mth all his forces coming op close to Lamia,, fortified 
his camp with a deep trench and rampart« And first, he drew np 
his amy in ftce of the city, to provoke the Macedonians to fight; 
bat they not daring to engi^, he daily assaulted the walls with fresh 
men relieWng one another. But the Macedonians made a stout de* 
fence, and many of the Grecians, through their rashness and impru- 
dence, were cut off. For, having a strong body of men in the city, 
and well furnished with all sorts of weapons, and the walls with great ' 
expense being made strong and well built, the besieged easily beat 
off the enemy. 

Leoslhenes therefore perceiving he could not gain the town by 
force of arms, blodced it up, to hinder all supplies of provisions, 
supposing the besieged* would be presently subdued by famine and 
want of bread. To this end he raised a wall, and drew a deiep trench 
. vmiBd about it, and so penned them up. Afterwards the i£tolians, 
being called away upon the occasion of some public concerns, got 
leave of Leosthenes to return home, and so they all marched back to 
AtoUa. 

But while Antipater with his army was in these desperate straits; 
and the city nearly lost for want of provisions, fortune on a sudden* 
turned the scale to the advantage of the Macedonians: for Antipater 
made a sally upon them that were busied in opening the trenches, 
where Leosthenes coming in to their relief, received a blow upon 
the head with a stone, which felled him to the ground, and so was 
carried off half dead into the camp, and died the third day after: he 
was honourably buried, on account of the noble ciervices lie liad per- 
formed in the war« The Athenians commanded Hyperides to set 
forth his praise in a funeral oration, who was esteemed the chiefest 
of the orators ^t that time, both for his eloquence, and his pariicular 
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\mxttd of the MAcedoAioofi x for D^mcotbesies, the nest fiunaui on- 
tori was then fled^ beiog GOQdamDed as if lie had feoeived bnbes 
from Haipulus. Antipbiliii, ft pradeiit aad valiant coMBumder^ was 
qmii^d general io tf le room of JLeaathenea. And thie wu the ataie 
of £iiiope «t that time. 



CHAP. H. 

Ptotemy gams Egypt. Leagues wiih jMifoUt. Lj f9imatku 9 
. Wter9 Thrace. Lemmhus comes to rekeue JbnHpatery and is 
rmtted. The Grecians beaten at ua. Perdiceas eonquere Art-- 
arathes^ prmce of Cappadoeia; erucifies him; delivers tkepro-' 
. vinee to Eumenes^ Sn&e Qre^ans quite routed by Craterus and 
AnHpaier. The AtkmUms ai length submit ufier M the rest 
• Aut the MtoUarn^ The end of the Lamkm war. The war in 
, €yrene by TUmbfms. Ophelas routs mmbnm. Cyrenegain^ 
, ed by Pt o k w ey . JLarissa sacked. Thedestruetionofthelsau^ 
: rkms by the$uaekfes. Perdiceas €^cts the U ng de m of Mace- 
don; is opposed by Antigenus. The JBtottans bheked tgi by 
Craierufi ami Ami^mier. Antigamw discovers Perdieeas^s de- 
sign. Peace made wiA the JEteliane. Perdiecae marches a- 
gainst Ptolemy yinto J^ypi. 

]N Am» Ptoleaoy^ one at those that had a share in the dii^km of 
the provinces, without any difficulty possessed himself of Egypt, 
and earrifid himself with great mildness and winning behavioar to- 
wards the people; and having a treasure of eight thousand talents^ 
faised an army of mercenaries: and maiqr <Nit of love flocked tohim 
upon the account of the goodness of his disposition. 

He entered into a league with Atipater> when he was assured that 
Perdiceas designed to di^NMsess him of Egypt. 

At that time Lysuna^ms broke into some parts of Thrace^ and 
found Seulhes the kti^ encamped with twenty thousand foot, and 
eight thousand hone. But I^imachus, though he had not above 
four thousand foot, and only two thousand horse, was not afifKghted 
with the multitude of the enemy. And though he was so much in* 
ferior in number, yet his valour was such, that he entered into a hot 
and sharp engagement; and after the loss of a great aumber of his 
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men, Irat nuinj more of the enemy, he returned to his camp almost 
victorious. Upon which both armies drew off the field, and each 
made greater preparadons, in order to decide the controversy by the 



As for Leonatus, he promised speedy aid to Antipater and the Ma^ 
cedonians, being solicited by Hecatseus, who was sent to him for 
diat purpose. Landing therefore in Europe, as soon as he came into 
Macedonia, he raised a great number of soldiers there; and having 
got together an army of above twenty thousand foot, and about two 
thousand five hundred horse; he marched through Thessaly against 
the enemy. 

Hereupon the Grecians drew off from the siege of Lamia, buoied 
their tents^ and sent away all their sick men and heavy baggage to 
MeKtea; and with the rest of the array (ready and prepared for bat* 
tie) marched stmight away, and met Leonatus*s forces before Anti 
pater had jdned him, and their two armies had come up together* 
The Grecians in the. whole amounted to two-and-twenty thousand 
ibot, (for the JEtolians were returned home some time before, and 
many others of the Grecians were gone into their own country) ; 
and as td their horse, which were somewhat about three thousand 
five hundred, they fought together in one body; amongst whom 
were two thousand Thessalians, brave and valiant men, on whose 
exertions they most relied for obtaining the victory. The horse oa 
both sides fought stoutly a long time^ when the Thessalians, by their 
e x trao rd inary valour at length prevailing, Leonatus (although he 
feaght with great courage and resolution) was driven and penned up 
within a morass, and, oppressed with his arms, after he had received 
many wounds, was there slain, and by his own men carried off dead 
to die carriages. The Greeks having now gained so famous a vie* 
tory, (in which Menon the Thessalian commanded the horse), the 
Macedonian phalanx, in order to avoid the horse, withdrew from the 
plain and open field, and betook themselves to the steep and rocky 
hilb, and, by the strength of these places, were there able to defend 
themselves* 

However, the Thessalian horse attempted to break in upon them, 
but, through the disadvantage of the places, were not able to do any 
thing. The Grecians therefore being masters of the field, set up a 
trophy, and left off all f&rther pursuit. The next day, as soon as 
Antipater came up with his troops, he joined himself to the broken 
amy, and so all the Macedonians making one camp, he took on him 
die management of the whole. 

But perceiving that the Thessalians were too strong for him in 
faorsc^ he judged it most advisable to be quiet for the present, not 
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dariDg to attempt to force bis way by the sword. And thcsefive be 
marched ofiP, oter bilb and other craggy places, not easy to be pm^ 
sued. Aotiphilus the Athenian general^ who gained this victocy 
<nrer the Macedonians, continued with' his army in Thessaly, observ- 
ing the motions of the enemy. And this was tiie happy sitcocss at 
that time of the Grecians. 

But because the Macedonians were masters at ses^ the AtheuMis 
built so many ships more as to make up their fleet a hundred and m^ 
Tenty sail : but the Macedonian fleet consisted of two bundled aad 
forty» under the cpmmand of Clitus their admiral^ wboes^igediB 
two sea fights at the Echinades islands with Eetion the Albeniaa 
admiral, in both of which he beat hiin> ainkiog nuny o£ die enemy^s 
slups. 

About this time Perdiccas, having with him king PkSip and tlie 
. king's army, undertook an expedition against Ariaratbes^ prince of 
Cappadocia, who, though he submitted not to the empire of the Ma- 
cedonians, yet Alexander being busied in his wars with Dariu^ pas^ 
,aed him by^ so that he enjoyed the principality of Cappadocia a long 
time without any disturbance; and in the mean- time he laid npa 
vast sum of money out of the public xeveniies, and raised an amy 
of foreigners and Uom among his own people: and claiming the 
kingdom as his own just right, be prepared to try i^ out with Per- 
diccas, having an army of thirty thousand foot, and fifteen thousand 
Iiorse. At length it came to a battle, in which Perdiccas waa vic-^ 
tor, who killed four thousand upon the spot, and took six thonsaad 
prisoners, amongst whom was Ariarathes himself, whom, together 
with all his kindred he first scourged,, and then crucified. He thea 
pardoned all the rest; and after he had settled a&irs in Cappadocia^ 
be delivered up the province into the hands of £amenes of Cardia^ 
to be gpverned by him as his share^ according to the altotment in 
tlie first agreement. 

About the same time, CjTaterus arrived in Macedonia out of Cili^ 
cia, in order to assist Antipater, and to repair the losses of the Ma- 
cedonians. He brought albng with him six thousand foot which 
Alexander had taken over with him at first into Asia> and four thou 
sand of those he had inlisted in the course of his march, besides a 
thousand Persian darters and slingers, and fifteen hundred horse..^ 
As soon as he came into Tliessaly, he joined his forces to Antipater'a 
at the river Peneus, yeilding the chief command of the army to him« 
The whole army, together with those that came with Leoaatua, a* 
mounted to about forty thousand foot, three thousand darters and 
sUngers, and five thousand horse. The Grecians at that time cn« 
camped over against them, being much inferior in number to the 
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caemy : fcr many^ by tttana of the late victory, slighted the Mace* 
^oniana, and ivere retmned to their several countrifs, to look after 
their own private affinn. Cor which eanse, there were many left in 
the oanp that obaerved no due order or discipiiQe. There were la 
the whole five-and-twenty thousand foot, and tlifbe thousand five 
faioidred horse, in whom Uiey placed great confidence of victory, hy 
veason of die vakwr of the men, and the plain champaiga oountiy 
that lay before tbem. At length Anlipater dmw out hi^ forees every 
4mf into the field, to provoke the Grecians to fight; who after they 
Imd waited aome con8iderdl>le time for. the return. of their soldieia 
oHtttf the citiea, tbnuigh the urgency of their present circumstancea^ 
were forced to venture an engagement* 

Drawing up in hattaUa, therefo^, and designing to decide the 
aaadter by the hone, they placed tbem in. the van before the foot^ 
vahereopon tiie horse on both aides presently fell to it; and while 
ibey were thus hotly engaged^ and the Theasalian horse had the 
belter of the day, Antipater broke in with his .battalion upon the foot^ 
amd aaade a great slaughter among them ; so that the Grecians not 
bmagMe to stand the abode of the enemy, who bore tbem down 
vrith their makitades pouring in upon diem, they retreated in great 
faaste, bat in good order, to the fastnesses and difficult passes neat 
at hand. And so having ^inad the higher .ground, by that advan- 
tage they easily i^palaed the Macedonians. In the mean time tha 
Gtecka horse, though they had the. better, yet perceiving that their 
ibot was gone, forthwith made after them: and by this means the 
horse (leaving off the fight) becoming so broken and dispersed, that 
Ae Macedoohma got the day. There were slain of the Grecians in 
tiiis battle upwards of five hundred, and of the Macedonians about a 
kaadredaod thirty. 

The neat day Memnon^and Antiphilus called a council of war, 
where it was debated, whether they should expect aid from die cides, 
a»d wait to see if soldiers sufficient could be raisilsd, and so try it out 
to the last; ^mt, yielding to the times^ and bearing their present dis- 
asters, they should send agents to treat for tenns of peace. At length 
tliey ooneluded to send heralds to treat accordingly ; who executing 
their orders^ Antipater answered them .^That he expected every ci- 
ty should treat severally by its own ambassadors; and that he would 
not upon any terma make a geneml peace. But the Grecians de- 
elined this proposal, and therefore Antipater and Craterus besieged 
the cities of Thessaly, and took them by storm, the Grecians not be- 
ing aUe to relieve them. This so terrified all the rest, that they 
transacted the afiairs of their several cities by their own ambassa* 
dors;, towards whom Jie carxLsd himself with all demonstrations of 
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courtesy and gainiog behsriour, and ooadiidtd peace natk eTorj i 
of them. ' Every city thereCore beiog deaiious to profide fer ks ouna 
safety, all of them by that meaDa obtaiatd peacew. 

Bat the ^olians and Athenians, the implaeabk encmes of the 
Macedonians, though they were thus descried by their confeAeiates, 
consulted wtdi their comaaandera about canying on Ae war. But 
Antipater having by this ardfiee thus hsoken the cooMeimcy^ led hm 
whole army against the Athenians; upon which the people^ bcin|f 
deserted by their confedemtes, were greatly teivified|^ and knew not 
which way to turn themselves; and all havfasg their eyes upow De*^. 
nades, cried out — That he dionld be sent ambassador to Antipater^ 
to treat for peace in their behalf* But he rBfoseAtooometolfaeao^ 
Bate; for he had been thrioe ooodenined for vioktbg die hiwa, nnd 
Soft tiiut reason become infiuuious, atid disabled by the kw to ak ia 
counciL But, being restored by the people to his ibiBier emdit and 
reputation, he forthwith, together wkh Phocioa and others joined 
with him in the conunissioni undertook the embassy. Whes Ali-> 
paCer had heard what they bad to say, he taUdMrn-JThat he would 
make- peace with the Athenians upon no other tetass but upon Aeir 
giving up all they had into hb hands: isr the ^aaio answer tho 
Athenians gave to Andpater when he sent ambassadem to them at 
the time he was.shut up in Lamia. Hereupon the people not belaig 
able to resist, were brought to the neeessity of giving up all Am 
power and government of the dty into the hands of AntqMter ; who 
with great humanity and generosity granted their city, dwir eatalni^ 
and all other things to them baek .again. But he dissolved the go* 
vernmeot into a democracy, and ordered that the value of every per<« 
son's estate should be the rule for chuang die magistrates; viz. 
that those who were worth above two thousand drachmas, might be 
capable of being magistrates, and of giving votes for their election. 
As for those who were not of such estates, he rcoMVed them.ae lur» 
bulent and factious, not suffering them to have any thing to do wi& 
public business; and gmnled new seats and estates in Thessaly to 
any that would remove thither. Upon which, above two-and^twenty 
thousand of that description of cttiaens were tmnspfauited firam thdr 
own country. The government of the city, and country belong to it, 
was given \o the rest, who had estates to the value of what was before 
limited and appointed ; of whom there were about nine thousand..^ 
And these governed the state for the future according to the laws of 
Solon. And all their estates were left to them entire and untouohed* 
But they were forced to receive a garrison wider Meoytlns die go* 
vernor to keep them in awe, and prevent new stirs and disturban- 
069* As for the matter of Samos, it was referred to the decissoa of 
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the kiDgs^. And thus the Athenians (beyond their expectation) were 
kindly used, and were at peace. And for the future^ (governing the 
commonwealth withont tamolts and seditions^ and quietly following 
their huebaindry), they grew very rich in a short time. 

Afltipater, being returned into Macedonia^ honourably and bounti- 
fnlly rewarded Ciaterus according to his desert^ and gave him Phila^ 
his eldest daughter, in marriage; and then Craterus returned into 
Asia. Antipater carried himself with the same moderation and win- 
ning behaviour towards all the eities of Greece, well ordering and 
reforming their govemmeQts^ whereby he gained praise and renown 
ia every place. 

As for Perdiecas, he restored the city and territory of Samos to 
the Samians, and caused all those that had been exiles above three* 
and*ferty years, to return into their country. Having now gone 
through the occurrences in the Tiamian war^ we shall pass to the war 
in Cyreae, lest we should straggle too far into times much distant 
from Ae continued course and connection of the history. But, to 
make tbibgs more clear and evident, we must have recourse to matters 
dooe a little before* 

After Harpalos h^d left Asia, and at length arrived with his mer- 
cenaries in Crete, as is related in the preceding bopk, Thimbron^ 
one of his special friends, (aft he thought him to be), having assassin* 
oated Harpalus, possessed himself both of the money and soldicfrsj 
to the number of seven thousand men. He got likewise the navy 
into his hands, and, putting theaoldiers on board, sailed to the coan« 
try of the Cyrenians; where, joining with the Cyrenian exiles, lie 
nuuie use of their conduct for the prosecuting of his designs^ because 
they were well acquainted with the ways and passes in the oountry* 
Upon the apj^oacb of the Cyrenians, Thimbron fouglit them^ and 
routed them, 'killing many upon the spot, and taking many prisoners. 
Then he poasessed himself of the port^ and forced the conquered 
Cyrenians (now in a great fright) into a composition, and to buy 
their .peace at the price of five thousand talents of srWer; and that 
they should deliver to him one b^ of «U their chariots ready and 
fitted for any warlike expedition. He sent likewise ambassadors 
to other cities, soliching them to join with bim, as if be purposed to 
conquer all the lower Africa^ He seized likewise upon all the meri 
chants' goods in tb^ haven, and gave them for plunder to hi» soldiers^ 
the more to en(!omage them to stick to him in the war* 

But» in the height pf his prospeiity, a suddep bk3t of fortune 
brought hipn veiy low,, upon the following occasion. Mna^dus^ 
one 9f \M cttpcaina, a Cretan born, and an expert conmiAnders be* 

* Andasiu and Alexander* 
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gaa to quarrel with him about the divisidn of the sp6tl; and^ being 
of a bold and turbulent ^mXf he thereupon desertfid^ and went over 
to the Cyrenians; where, making great eomplaibts oFThinbron's 
cruelty and breach of fieiidu he persuaded them to dissolve the league, 
and assert their liberty. Thereupon they stopped th^ir hands, and 
would pay no more of the talents of silver agreed upon, faaning only 
paid sixty. 

'Ihimbron herei^>on acci»ed them of treachery and breach of 
faith, and seized upon eight hundred of the Cyrenians that were in 
the port, and laid close siege to Cyrene; but, not being able to pie* 
vail, he drew off, and returned to the port. The Barcesois and Hna* 
periani sided with Thimbroh: whereupon the Cyrenians drew part 
of their forces out of the city, and .with them washed and spoiled the 
neighbourii^ territories; to whose assistance Thimbran "(whose aid 
was desired) naarcfaed x>ut whb what Mdiere he had then ready at 
hand. The Cretan, taking advantage of that opporttafty, when he 
conceived few were left in the port, advised them that irere kft in 
C^rrene to attack the port, who readily coanplii^ and he himaelf was 
the principal acter in the attempt, which was easily accomplbbed, hy 
season of ThiAibiion's absentfe; ao that> whatever Hi«r€handlte tras 
left in the port be restored to the merchants, and foitffled the haven 
with all the care and diKgence imaginable. 

This iirst disaster grdatly discouraged Thhnbron, having both lost 
so convenient a post, and likewise his eaniages. Bnt afteiwards 
plucking up his spirits, and taking Turlcbssofm by assaMt, his hopes 
revived. However, not long after, he again sustained a m^^vty loses: 
for the soldiers belonging to the fleet, by being ekoluded die hiirhow, 
were in great want of provisions, and therefore every day i^oved up 
and down the fields to get whttt they could for the supply of ^leir 
necessities. Thereupon the Africans, lying in ambush, tA\ upon 
them as they were roving aU over the country, and k)Hed muMtudes 
of them, and took many prisoners: the rest escaped t<i Xht\r ahips^ 
and sailed off towards the confederate cMes; btit they were over- 
taken with so violent a stonta, that many of their ships wire stinl- 
lowed up by the sea 3 and of the rest, some 5^ere driven to Cyprus, 
and others to the coasts of Egypt. Notwithstanding which dis- 
tresses, Tliitnbron went on stUI with the war: for he sent some of 
his friends into Peloponnesus, to inlist soKUers of those strangers that 
were then still at Tenarus; for there were then many diahanded, 
wandering up and down, seeking to be inlisted by any that would em- 
ploy them, to the number of two ftousand fi^e hundred, aUd iquvards. 
Those that Were sent took tfiese into pay, and set sail with tfiem 
straight towards Cyrene; before whose arrival the Cyrenians, encau- 
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ngid hy thoir aiiccdsMSy had fo«ght with Thimbroiiy and had cut off 
gf«at namb^rt of his mtn : by reason of whieb losses Thimbron gave 
ftp all for losi aa to tha war against Cyrene; but the unexpected ar- 
rlfal of the aoMteia from Tenants so strengthened hb army, that ha 
took liash ommgei and reaumed his fomer hopes of ?ictory« 

The Cyreaiaas^ pertieifiag that the war was renewed, craved snp* 
plies bom the neighbouring Ajfricans and Carthaginians; and, hav« 
iog raiaed an army oomposed of their own citiaens and others, to the 
Bumber of diirty thousand men, they resolved to lay all at stake* and 
try it oBt in a baltle. A very sharp engagement therefcre was fought^ 
in iduob TUmbron was viotor, with tltf sbmghler of a multitude of 
bis enemite; wbiob obeer^d up hia apirits to that degree, as if be 
abonU pnaendy be maater of all the neighbouring cities. The Cy^ 
luniatts alter this %ht, having lost all their eommandersi joined 
lilnaaidus the Cretan Dritb some othen in the ebiaf command of the 
anpy. Put Tbimbim^ lifted up with hi^ victory, besieged the haveu 
of Cyfcne, and wMlted the city eyery day. Tbe siege continniog 
kmg^ the Cyreniaasj for want of breads fell out one with another^ 
and iba jabble (being the greatest in number) thrust forth the rich 
mat of the Atfi some of whom fled to Thimbron^ others into Egypt. 
Tbdse in Bgypt addresaed themselves to Ptolemy for assistance, to 
help Aftm it> tbeir retttrn» and prevailed so fiur as that they went 
huk wMi great forces both for sea and knd, under the command of 
OfbtiMt^ tbeir governor. ' When their return was noised abroad^ 
thM tjpit» who were wilb Thimbron contrived to steal away in the 
aught, and joined with tboae that were arrived; butj being detectedj^ 
they nttre all killed. 

The ringleaflera of the sedition in Cyrene, being terrified at the 
ratoun of the exites, made peace with Thimbron, and resolved to join 
vidi him against Ophelas. But Ophebis routed Thimbron, and took ' 
him prisoner, and recovered all the towns, and delivered the cities, 
iriih tbeir terrkories, into the hands of Ptolemy. And thus the Cy- 
jeuiwsaod the neig^bouii^g cities lost their former liberty, and be- 
came subject to Ptolemy* 

JPardiecas and king Philip having overcpme Ariarathes, delivered 
the province to ^umeoes, and so departed out of Cappadocia. W hen 
their came into Pisidia, they determined to raze those two cities, 
Otts of the Uurimkins, the other of the Isaurians ; for in the life-time 
of Akaander they had killed ^alacrus, the eon of If icanor, who was 
appoialad to be their general, and ^veroor of the province. Larissa 
tkeasfose they took upon the first assault, and put all that Were able 
to bear aipos to the sword, and sold all the rest for slaves, and laid 
the city caea with the gio\md. As for die city of tbe Isaurians, 
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it was large and well fortified, and manned with reaolate and stoot 
men; and therefore> after they had assaulted it two days togiethert 
and bad lost a great number of men, they were farced to draw off: 
Ux the inhabitants, being pkntifiilly furnished with weapons, and all 
other things neeessaiy for the endnrii^ of a siege^ wore icsolote to 
uade^ all haiards, and readily sold their lives for the defenee of 
their liberty. But upon the third day, having lost many of tfadr 
eitizens, insomuch that they were not able suffieieotly to man tbe 
undls, they put in execution a most heme piece of roKilution, wor- 
thy for ever to be remembered. For, perceiving, that they wei^e dts* 
tioed to inevitable destruction, and had not force sufficient for dieir 
defence, they judged it not, advisable to deliver up the dty^ andall 
that they had, to the will of the enemy, because their certain ruin, 
with the most barbarous usage, was obvious before their eyes* 
Theref<»e they all unanimously resolved to die honourably together: 
to that end, in the night they shut up their wives, children, and pa- 
Tents in their houses, and set them on fire, making choice by diat 
means to perish and be buried together. When the flame mounted 
up into the air, the Isaurians threw all their wealth, and every thing 
valuable, or that might be of any advantage to the enemy> into the fire. 
The besiegers were struck with admiration at the sight, and ran here 
and. there, seeking where tq break into the city; but those that re* 
inained upon the walls for their defence threw many of the Maoedo* 
aians down headlong from the battlements. At which Perdieeas 
was much surprised, and inquired what was the reason that, having 
Jet all their houses and every thing besides on fire, they were so 
diligent and careful to defend the walls. At length, when Perdieeas 
with bis Macedonians were dmwn off from the dty, the rest of the 
Isaurians cast themselves headlong into the fire, and so every one's 
house became a common sepulchre for himself and all his relatiotts. 
Perdieeas the next day gave the ransacking of the city to tbe sol- 
diers, who (when the fire was extinguished) found much silver and 
gold in the rubbish, the city having been rich and prosperous a king 
time together. 

After this destruction, Perdieeas married two wives, Nicsea the 
daughter of Aotipater, to whom he was contracted; and Cleopatra, 
Alexander's half sister, the daughter of Philip and Anitas. Per- 
dieeas indeed had entered into league with Aatipater before be was 
established in his government, and upon that account the marriage 
was consummated. But after he had gained the king's forces, aad 
became possessed of the superintendency and administration of the 
afiairs of the kingdom, he changed his mind: for affecting the king^ 
dom, liis design was to marry Cleopatra^ concluding that for her sak^ 
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mai by her authority, the sovereiga power wouM be yielded \ip to 
to him by the Macedonians. But because he had no mind as yet (o 
Aiseover his intentions, and to comply with the present circumstia- 
cesf)f «flaiiB, he married Nieasa^kst Antipater should oppose him 
in Ms prcjectSk B«t Antigonns smelling out what he was eontriv* 
mgf and bctng one that iiad a great kindness for Antipater, and' Oie 
■MMt actif e man of all the commandere, Perdiceas resolved to des* 
fstch him, and taice him oot of the way. 

Loading him therefaie with false accusations and unjust asper«' 
akms, his design appeared plainly to talce away his life* But Anti- 
gooos bring a eraffy man, and of a bold spirit, pretended as if lia 
woaU deiend himself against thoae things that were laid to his eharge; 
but in the interim he secretly prepared foir his flight, and ia the 
night, with his serirants and his son Demetrius, went on board some' 
ships Aat belonged to Athens, and set sail for Europe, on pnrpose lei 
confederate with- Antipafeir. About that time Antipater and CnAe- 
raa had taken the field against the ^olians with thirty thonsandfoot, 
and two thousand five^ hundred horse: for they only remained un«- 
conqnered of those that were engaged in the Lamian war. But the 
Atolians, though they were pressed upon by such mighty forces, yet 
were not at all discouraged; but having got together ten thousand 
brave and sprightly men, betook themselves to the difficult passes in 
the mountains, where they bad before disposed and lodged much of 
Arir wealth, and all their wives, children, and old people. And 
thoagh they had quitted the cities which were not tenable, yet they 
placed-strong garisons in those that were fortified; and in this state 
undauntedly waited the approach of the enemy. 

'Antipater and Craterus therefore having entered ^tolia, when 
they saw all the cities tliat were weak and untenable forsaken by 
their inhabitants, made towards those that were posted in the fast* 
nesses of the mountains. At the first assault they made upon these 
dreadftil and inaccessible precipices, they lost multitudes of their 
men; for the valour of the ^tolians being supported and confirmed 
by tlie strength of the places, easily repulsed the enemy, who ran 
themselves upon difficulties that were insuperable. But afterwards, 
when Craterus's soldiers had secured themselves during the winter, 
by huts and warm tents, the iEtolians were obliged to endure the in- 
clemency of the season in places covered over with snow, where 
they remained in great want of provisions; so that they were redu- 
ced to a roost desperate condition. For they were brought to that 
dilemma, that they must of necessity either leave the mountains and 
fight With an army far superior in number to themselves, and agaipst 
commanders who were every where renowned fox their good con- 
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duct, or, if they remained longer, ccrtunly to periih wiib Imiger w4 
cold* 

And pour all hopes of deUvemoee being despaired of, inddenljr and 
naeKpeetedljr appeared a release at bud from Ml their vpmrimt w if 
soi|ie god in an especial manner had bad compasalpn of apeh tanw 
and noble aonlst Ibr Aotigonoa, who had fled out of Aaia, wd una 
now come Into the camp, inlnrmed them of what Perditens wnn 
hatching and contriving; and thai having aniniad Cleopntrat hm 
was ready, as hl^g, to come over with his army into Macedonia, to 
wrest the kingdom oat of tbsir handa. At whieh atrangt and omk^ 
pected news, Angler and CrnleniB, and all iheao with them, warn 
30 aflUghted, that they called a oowMril of iiw, where, npon oottanl«- 
tafion, it was resolve^ that matters shonM be oempminded end end-» 
od with tfie iEtolians as well $$ diey eonld; and that finmes ahmild 
he forthwith transported failo Asiai and that Cmtems should he go* 
neml in Asia, and Antipater have the chief eommatvi in KMVfiei 
that ambassadors $hoidd likewise be despalched.lo PMemy, srtio wm 
their friend and an enemy io Perdioeas, and de^geed to be oM pif as 
well as they, to move him to join with them as a oonfedemfa* iiem^ 
npoQ they forthwitb struck np a peace with the Mtfiim$$ inlf ndillg 
notwithstandii^ in due time afterward, to root thm up nnd eli 
their fiimilies, and to send them into some remote and desert comer 
of the world far from Asia. The pacificetion aooofding to the leone 
before agreed upon, being p«t into writing and figned, t)Hf laepemd 
themselves for the expedition. 

Perdiccas^ on the other side, calling together fcas friends and g^ 
neral officers^ consulted with them whether he should tmnqwt bis 
army into Macedonia, or march first against Ptolenoqr. AU agreeing 
that Ptolemy was first to be com|uored, lest he should etetnct his 
expedition into Macedonia, he sent fimnenes on heiam wlA « cop* 
aiderable army, to soeore the passes at Ihe Qelknpoot, to pmvent all 
passage that way : and he himself marched om of l^idin wiA the 
whole of his forces towards %ypt. And iteae weae the things done 
this year. 
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CHAP. III. 



JSiBteripti^ of,Meteander^sJim&al dkarioL Piolemp hmumred in 
JB^aipi* Pe rXcDas prepares fmr g^ing inio Sgjn^ aguiMi Pith' 
Umg. Bmmemes beats NeopialetmUf who deaeried. ThebaUk 
hwmtei and CraUrus, toA# was MUedw^k Neapiol^ 
Combat between Neopi^lemus a$ui Bamenes. Pe fdkco f 
\ into Egfpt^ aasauits tho foH called iAe CameFs IFatts 
Us mberabk loss m the river NUe^ ie kUled. Ptolem^makee 
Afiiams and Pjfthon protectors of the Idngs^ Bununn oondemr 
nedtodie. The JBtoMans invade Theesahf* Pofyperchonraate 
the JStoKans. 2%eprovineee again dwidedbjf jiridteue. Jk- 
iigonns ranis Emnenes, who JKos to Nora. jtMgonms besi^^ 
Ne^a. Ewnemes^s nmen&on to exerdee the haree. Ptokmg 
gains Syria wsdPhwnieia iff Nkanar^ - 

WHEN Philocki wat oUef ou^iatrate at AOmm, and Caioa Salpi* 

tias and Qaiatus AaKus were dvated Roaain codsuIs, Aridttus, to 

wboai was coantnitted the can of eonfregmg Akxander^s body to Us 

atpftlchrsy liaviag now tbe chariot Mady iqpon whieb it was to be 

carried, frnpafad faiaaself for the joaraqr* Bat, fcrasrattch as die 

wliole boiiiiesB and ooMeni was managed as became the mi^esty of 

AlenoideSyand opon that aoeovnt did not only exceed all othen in 

fiofait of expense^ btatc, andpoaqp, (for thechaiges Mnoimted to m»- 

l^taianta), but also in respect of curiosity and wofkmanship, we 

Aink It fit to meemmend seanetfalng to posterity in writiog cooceni- 

Ing k. AodiM, a coAa of beaten goM nas pioridsd, so wroogbt 

by tbe faanmer, sa to aoawer to the pmpnrtioa of the body; k was 

balf illed with anmialie spices^ which served as weU to delight tbe 

aense^ as to picvent the body ftom fotielaction. Over tbe cofin 

KMs a cover of gold, so exaeily itied, as tonnswer the higher past 

4mry way* Ovev this was thrown a ourions purple coat eaBbreidered 

with ^Id, near to which were pbused tbe aims of the deeeaaed, that - 

Ae whole might represent the acts of his life. Tlien was provided 

the chariot, ia which the body was to be comvq^; opop tbe top of 

^ich was raised a trinmqhant arch of gold, set thick and studded 

over with precious stones, eight cubits in breadth, and twelve in 

lengrii. Under this roof v^as placed a throne of gold, joined to the 

whole work, four square, on which were carved the heads of Goat- 
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hartal; and to these were fastened golden rings of two hands- 
breadth in diameter; at which hung, for shew and pomp^ little co- 
ronets of various colours, which, like so many flowers^ a&rded a 
pleasant prospect to the eye. Upon the top of the arch, was a fringe 
of network, to which were hung large bells, to the intent that the 
soand of them might be heard at a great distance. On both sides 
the arch, at the corners, stood an image of Victory in gold, bearing 
a ttophy. A peristyKmn t of gold supported the archwork, the cha- 
pfters of whose pilfars were of Ionian workmanship. Witliin the 
peristylittiB, by a network of gold of a finger's thickness in the work* 
auiDship, hung foor tables Xj one by another equal to the dimensions 
of the wall, whereupon were poartrayed aU sorts of living creatures. 
•Tbe first taUe represented a chariot curiously wrought, wherein 
AlesMMider sat with a royal sceptre in his hand. About the king 
stood his Ufe-guards complete in their arms; the Macedomans oa 
one side, and the Persians, who bore battle-axes, on the other; and 
befons them stood the armoar*bearers. In the second, elephants 
adxffned in their warlike habiliments JUkiwed tbem of the fgmxdy on 
which sat Indians before, and Macedonians behind, armed according 
to the manner of their respective countries. In the third might be 
seen sqaadrons of horse drown up in regnlar battalia* In the foarlb 
appeared a fleet ordered in .a line of battle. At the entrance of the 
afcb stood lions of gold, with their fiices towards the entrance. .«» 
From the middle of every piHar an- acanthus § of gold sprouted ttp» 
io bianehes spiring in slender threads to the very chapiters. Over 
the arcb, about the middle of tbe roof on the outside, was spread a 
purpk carpet in the open air, on which was placed a vast golden 
crown, in the form of an oUve coronet U, whidi, by the reflection oi 
the sun*beams, darted such an amazing splendor and brightness 
that at a distance it appeared as a flash of lightning. Under the 
seats or bottom of the wh<rie work, ran two axletrees^ about which 
moved four Persian wheels, whose spokes and naves were overlaid 
with gord, but the fellows were shod with iron. The eods and outp 
parts of the axks were of gold, representing the heads of lions, each 
holding i dart in his mouth. In every centre of the arch, about the 
midway in the length, was artificially fiiied a pole, upon which 
th^ whok might turn, as on a hinge; by the help whereof the arch 
might, in rough places,, where it was apt to be shaken, be preserved 
from being gfcrturned. There were four draft-trees, to every one 

* Tragclaphi, Gott>barts« bred netr the river Phasis in Colchit. — Plin. 1, ^ c. SJ. 
t In furm resembling a piasa. 
X A sort of writing tables, whether of brass, stone* or wood. ' 

( A tree to celled. || Olive coronets, uauaUy worn 1^ conqnemra* /^ 
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of Which were fixed Four courses of yokes^ and to every course were 
booad four mules^ so that the mule's were sixty-four in number, the 
most choice for strength and bigness that could be got* Every mule 
was adorned with a crown of gold, and bells of gold on either side of 
their heads; and on their necks were fitted rich collars^ set and 
beautified with precious stones* 

And in this manner was the chariot set forth^ the sight of which 
was more stately and pompous than the report: so that the fame 
of it brought together multitudes of spectators : for the people out of 
eveiy city wherever it was coming, met it, and ran back again be-> 
fore it| never satisfied with the delight they took itk vewing and gaz* 
ing. And, suitable Vo so stately a shew, a vast quantity of work- 
men and pioneers, who levelled and smoothed the ways for its pas« 
aage, attended. 

And thus Aridasus, who had spent two years in preparations^ 
brought the king's body from Bobyion io Egypt. Ptolemy, in ho- 
nour of the kil)g, met the corpse with his army as far as Syria, where 
be received it, and accompanied it with great care and observance: 
for he bad not resolved as yet to accompany it to the temple of Am- 
mon, but to keep the body in the city* which Alexander himself had 
built, the most famous almost of any city in the world. To this end 
he built a temple in honour of Alexander, in greatness and stateli- 
aess of structure becoming the glory and majesty of tliat king;. and 
io this repository he laid the body, and honoured the exequies of the 
dead with sacrifices and magnificent shews, agreeable to the dignity 
of a demigod. Upon which account he was deservedly honoured, 
not only by men, but by the gods themselves : for by his bounty and 
generosity he so gained gpon men, that they flocked from all parts 
to Alexandria, and cheerfully inlisted themselves into bis service, 
notwithstanding the king's army was then preparing for war against 
him: and though he was io immineut danger, yet all readily ven- 
tured their lives to preserve him. And the gods themselves, for his 
virtue, and kind obliging temper towards all, rescued him out of all 
his hazards and difficulties, whieh seemed insuperable : for Perdic- 
cas, who before suspected the increase of his power,, had resolved, 
bringing the kingsf along with him, upon an expedition into Egypt, 
with the strength of his army. To that end he bad delivered to £ur 
ncnes a considerable body of men, ^th a sufficient number of offi- 
cers, with command to march to the Hellespont, to prevent the piis- 
sage of Ant^ter and Cratelrus over into Asia. Amongst tlie com^ 

* Alexaodrla.— See Curtias, 1. 10. c. ult. — The embalmed body was viewed hy Au. 
SQSttts in Alexandria, tbree hundred yean aftcnrardf. — Suet, 
t These kings were Aridfiui and Aiexandefi the thitdxeo «f Altxander. 
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manders the most illustrious were Alcetas his brother^ ind Neoptole- 
mus: but these he ordered in all things to be observant to Eumeoes, 
because he was both a skilfiil and prudent general^ and a constant 
and faithful friend. Eumenes therefore^ with the forces, delivered 
to him, came to the Hellespont, and completed his army with horse 
(raised out of his own province) of which his troops were before only 
deficient. 

But after Antipater and Craterus had transported their army out 
of Europe, Neoptolemus, out of envy to Eumenes, (having a cons!* 
derable body of Macedonians under his command), secretly sent 
messengers to Antipater, and, colleaguing with him, contrived hofv 
to entrap Eumenes: but his treachery being discovered, he was for- 
ced to fight, and lost almost all his men in the battle, and was very 
near being cut off himself. Eumenes being thus conquoror, after 
this great slaughter, joined the remainder of those that were left ta 
his own army; and so by this victory not only increased his forces, 
but strengthened himself with a great number of Macedonians that 
were excellent soldiers. Neoptolemus fied off the field with three 
hundred horse, and went over to Antipater. Whereupon there 
was held a deep consultation between them, in reference to the 
concerns of the war; in which it was determined to divide the army 
into two bodies; one to march under Antipater into Cilicia to %ht 
Perdiccas, and the other with Craterus to fall upon Eumenes; and 
when he was routed, then Craterus to return to Antipater; that sa 
the whole army being joined together in one body, and having Ptole- 
my their confederate, they might be the better able to cope with the 
king's army. 

Eumenes having intelligence of the enemy^s march, collected for- 
ces together from all parts, especially horse; for, because he had not 
foot able to cope with the Macedonian phalanx, he raised a great bo- 
dy of horse, by w.hose assistance he hoped to be in a condition ta 
overcome the enemy. 

And now at length the armies drew near to each other; whereupoa 
Craterns drew up his men together, in order, by a set speech to en- 
courage them to fight; in which harangue he promised— .That if 
they were conquerors, they should have all the pillage of th^ field, 
and all the bag and baggage as a prey to their own use. In all 
things thus encouraged, he drew up his army in battalia: the right 
wing he commanded himself, and the left he gave to Neoptolemus^ 
His army in the whole consisted of twenty thousand foot, most of 
them Macedonians, men famous for their valour, in whom he placed 
the confidence of his vietoiy; with these there marched along with 
hin above two tbottsand hoise* EuxnCBes had likewise twcoiy thoa^ 
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sand foot of different nations, and five thousand horse, on whose va-' 
lour principally lie had resolved %o venture, and lay all at stake in 
this battle. 

The horse on both sides moving forward in two wings a great way 
before the foot, Craterus with a body of choice men made a gallant 
cliarge upon the enemy, but bis horse stumbling, he was thrown out 
of the saddle to the.ground, and not being known, was trafnpled un* 
der foot by the confused throng, and so unfortunately Ibst his life ; 
upon whose fall the enemy wnsso encouraged, that, dispersing them« 
selves over the field of battle, they made a terrible slaughter. The 
right wing being thus distressed, and at length totally routed, was 
forced to retreat to the foot. But in the left wing commanded by 
Neoptolemus, opposed to Eumenes, there was a very sharp engage- 
ment, th^ two generals singling out one another: for being known 
to each otiier by their horses, and other special marks, they fought 
hand to hand; and by combating thus singly, they put a remark 
upon the victory: for after they and tried it out by their swords, 
they presently began a singular and new sort of encounter, anger 
and revenge mutually exciting them. For, letting their bridles fall 
on tiieir horses' necks, they catched hold of each other with their 
left hands, and so grappling together, their horses violently pressing 
forward, ran from under them, by which they both tumbled to the 
ground. And though it was a difficult matter for either of them, 
after so violent a fall, to rise again, and besides, being pressed 
down by the weight of their armour, yet Eumenes rising first, 
so desperately wounded Neoptolemus in the ham, that he lay ham- 
strung, grovelling upon the ground ; and by reason of the grievous- 
ness of the wound, he was not able to raise himself upon his feet« 
But the stoutness and courage of his mind overcoming the weakness 
of his body, he got upon his knees, and gave his adversary three 
woands on his arm and thigh: but none of them being mortal, (while 
they were yet warm), Eumenes gave Neoptolemus a second blow oa 
the neck, which killed him outright. 

In the mean time a great slaughter was made amongst the rest of 
the horse on both sides; so that while some were killed and others 
wounded, the fortune of the day was at first uncertain. But no 
scx)ner was it noised abroad that Neoptolemus was slain, and both 
wings broken, than the whole body of horse fied, and made off to 
the phalanx, as to a strong wall of defence. But Eumenes, content 
with keeping his ground, and the possession of the bodies of both 
ttie generals, sounded a retreat to his soldiers. Then he set up a 
trophy, and after he had buried the slain, he sent word to the phalanx,^ 
and to those, that were thus routed^Fhat whoever woul^d, should 
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have liberty to take up arms with him, or to go wherever they pleas- 
ed. The Macedonians accepted of these terms of peace, and, apoQ 
oath of fidelity given, they had liberty to march off to the next towns 
to supply themselves with provisons. But they dealt treacheroasly 
with Eumenes; for, re-assembling their forces, and fornishiog 
themselves with provisions, in the night they stole away and went 
to Autipater. Eumenes indeed did all he could to revenge this 
breach of their oath, and to that end he forthii^th endeavoured tor 
pursue the phalanx; but by reason of the strength of the enemy, 
and his own indisposition through the wounds he had received, he 
was not able to do any thing effectually, and therefore he judlgedit 
better to refrain from any further pursuit. 

Having therefore gained so glorious a victory, and cut off two 
such eminent commanders, his name became very famous. Anti- 
pater having received those that had escaped, after tliey had been re- 
freshed, hastened away to Cilicia, and to aiford assistance to Ptole- 
my. But Perdiccas hearing of the victory* gained by Eumenes, 
prosecuted his expedition into Egypt with much more assurance..^ 
When he came near to the river Nile, he encamped not far finooi 
Pelusium ; and v^hile he was cleansing an old sluice, the river over- 
flowed to that degree, that it defeated all his design, and rained his 
works; and many of his friends deserted his camp, and went over to 
Ptolemy : for he inclined to cruelty; and having removed the i^st of 
the captains from the chief commands, he made it his only business 
to be sole monarch and absolute tyrant. 

Ptolemy on the contrary was courteous and mild, and gave free 
liberty to the rest of the captains to advise htm in all his enter- 
prises. Besides, he had put strong garrisons into all the convenient 
places of Egypt, and had furnished them with all sorts of weapons, 
and other things that were necessary. By which means he succeeded 
in every thing for the most part that he undertook, while many that 
loved the man cheerfully exposed themselves to undergo all hasards 
for his sake. But Perdiccas, to repair his losses, called together the 
commanders, and, having regained some by gifts, and odiers by 
large promises, and all by smooth words, he was so far encouraged, 
as to bear up against the hazards and difficulties that were coming 
apace upon him. And, when he had ordered them all to be ready for 
a march, about evening he moved from thence with his whole army. 
Not acquainting any whither he would lead them, he marched^ll night 
AVith a swift march, and at length encamped upon the banks of tbe 
Nile, not far from a castle called the Camel's Wall. 

* Hit first victory over Ncoptotemus, for PerdicCRt was killed* before' the neirt of tbjjl 
liat »rrifed« ns ap^rt uftcrvarda. * * 
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• When it was day be passed his army over^^the elephants leading 
the way, and next to thein the targeteers, with those that carried the 
scaling-laddersi and other things he had occasion to use in a siege: 
his best horse at length brought up the rear, with whbm he intended 
to attack the Ptolemeans, if it happened that they appeared. In the 
middle of their march Ptolemy's horse shewed themselves, making 
f(»-ward in a swift career for the defence of the town; who, though 
tiiey hastened to enter the fort,and by sounding of trumpets and shouts 
of men gave sufficient notice of their approach, yet Perdiccas was 
not at all diverted from his purpose, but boldly led up his army close 
to the fort; and forthwith the targeteers with their ladders mounted 
the wall, and those that rode upon elephants threw down the fortifi- 
cations, and demolished the bulwarks. Whereupon Ptolemy, with 
tiiose of his own guard about him, to encourage the rest of his offi- 
eers and friends manfully to behave themselves, catched hold of a 
aarissa, and mounted the bulwark; and so, being on the higher 
ground, struck out the eyes of the foremost elephant, itnd wounded 
the Indian that sat upon him; and, as for those that scaled the 
walls,- he hurled them down, dreadfully cut and wounded (together 
with their arms) into the river. After his example Ptolemy's friends 
mliantly exerted themselves, and, by killing the Indian that governed 
the next elephant, the beast became unserviceable. The assault 
continuing long, Perdiccas^s soldiers assaulted the wall by turns, 
striving with all the vigour imaginable to gain the fort by storm. 
On the 'other hand, Ptolemy, calling to his friends now to approve 
Aeir faithfulness and loyalty to him by their courage, fought like a 
hero, and gave an example of valour to all the rest. In this sharp 
dispute, many fell on both sides. The Ptolemeans had the advan- 
tage in the height of the place, and the Perdiccans in the greatness 
of their number, which far exceeded the other. At length, the whole 
day being spent in the assault, Perdiccas raised the siege, and 
marched back to his camp, and in the night decamped, and with a 
quiet and silent march came into a part of the country over against 
Memphis, where the Nile (dividing itself into two parts) makes an 
island sufficient to receive and encamp the greatest army. Into this 
place, therefore, he passed over part of his armyy though. the passage 
was very difficult, through the depth of the river; for the water 
reaching up to the chin, the soldiers could not stand upon their legs, 
and were likewise encumbered with their arms. Perdiccas therefore, 
discerning the strength and violence of the river, placed the elephants 
on the left, to break the force of the stream. The horse went on the 
right, by whose help he took up those that were hurried down by 
the current^. aiM set them safe on the opposite shore. But there 
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happened in this passnge that which was strange and unusual: for, 
when the first had got. over, those that followed were ia very great 
hazard; for the river rose on a sudden, without any apparent caiiscy 
moi swept away whole sholes of bodies at a time, which put all into 
ai consternation. The cause of thb inundation could not be fiDuad 
Out, though it was inquired into. Some imputed it to a dyhe «r 
aluice in the luger grounds, whose banks might be broken dowoyand 
so all its water ran into the Nile, by which means the ford was so 
UMicb the higher: others conceived it was great rains that feU in tbe 
lauds above which increased tbe waters of the river» But it was 
Bcither of these. But tbe true cause why the passage at first was 
wkhout danger, was because the sand was then firm and unmoved; 
hut afterwards, when by the treading of the horses and elephants^ 
mofi th^ passage of the army^ the sand was stirred and carried away 
by the force of the river,.the ford by this means was, as it were, dug 
upland made into holes, and so the passage was deeper in the middle 
of the river. Perdiccas therefore, not being able to pass tbe rest of 
his army over, was in a great strait, because those that had passed to 
the other side were very unequal to the force of the enemy, and 
those on this side of the river were not able to succour them. Here- 
upon he commafided all those that were landed in tlie island to re- 
turn. The army thus forced to repass the river^ those that could 
awim, and were strong-bodied men, with great difficulty recovered 
tbe other side of the Nile; but most of them lost their arms. Tbe 
rest, who were not so skilful, some of them were drowned, and 
others were carried down the stream, and fell into the hands of the 
enemy* Very many for a long time tossed hither and thither, were 
at length devoured by crocodiles. Above two thousand having pe- 
tished in this manner, (among whom were some eminent commaDd* 
ers), the hearts of the soldiers were much turned against Perdiccas. 
But Ptolemy caused all those bodies to be burned that were brought 
dead down the river to him, and, having performed all funeral obse- 
quies and observances due to the dead, he sent their ashes and bones 
to their kindred and friends. 

This far more enraged the spirits of the Macedonians against Per* 
diccas, and knit their hearts in affection to Ptcdemy. When the night 
c|ime on, the camp was full of cries and lamentations, that so maoy 
men should miserably perish without a stroke, amongst whom there 
were no fewer than a thousand who were swallowed by the monstrous 
crocodiles. 

• Hereupon many of the commanders railed against Perdiccas; and 
the whole phalanx of foot, being totally disaffected, disopvered tlieir 
hatred bj[ their munnuiings and threats: aud a bundled of tlv£ chief 
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conamanders deserted him^ the chiefestof whom was Python, who had 
conqueeed the vebelKoas Greeks, and was not inferior in valour and 
leputation to any of Alexander's commanders. Afterwards some of 
the horse entered into a consphracy, and made to his tent, and in a 
heiy fett upon him, and killed him. 

The next day, when the soldiers were in consultation, Ptolemy 
came to them, and saluted the Macedonians, and made an apology 
for what he had done. And, seeing^ that they were in want of pro- 
visions, he furnished the army with abundance of bread, and supplied 
liie camp with all other things that were necessary. But, though he ' 
was upon this account in great grace and favour with the soldiers, 
aad so able eanly to gain the protectorship of tlie kings, yet he de- 
man^d it not, but bestowed the chief command upon Python aad 
Aridseus, to whom in gratitude he was much obliged. For when 
the Maeedomans iqppointed a consultation concerning that honour- 
able trust and high command, by the advice of Ptolemy they all 
«uianimously <nreated Python, and Aridseus who conveyed the kiag^s 
body, to be protectors of the kings, investing them with sovereiga 
authority. And in this manner Perdiccas, after he had enjoyed 
the soverrign command for the space of three years, lost both it 
and his life together^ After his deaths news was brought, that fiu- 
menes had gaioed the day in Cappadocia, and that Craterus aad 
Neqptolemus were both slain; which news, if it had arrived the di^ 
before Perdiccas*s death, that prosperous success would have been 
a protection to his person, so as that none durst have lifted up their 
hands against him. 

But the Macedoniatis now hearing how Eumenes had succeeded^ 
condemiied him and all his adherents, to the number of fifty lord% 
amongst whom was Alcetas the brother of Perdiccas, to die^ Aad 
at tliat very time they put to death tiiose who were Perdiccas*s 
chiefest friends, then in their hands, with his sister Atalanta, the 
wife of Attains the admiraj of the fleet. For at, and after the death 
of Perdiccas, Attains lay with the fleet before Pelusium; and when 
the news was brought him of the death of Perdiccas, and his wife^ 
he departed from thence and went to Tyre; where Archelaus, a 
Macedonian governor of the city kindly received him, and delivered 
up to him the city, and faithfully restored to him the mgney intrust- 
^ in his hands by Perdiccas, to the amount of eight hundred ta* 
lents. And by this means Attalus, taking up his residence at Tyre, 
received all Perdiccas's friends tliat fled to him from the'^amp at 
Memphis. 
. • After Antipater had gonfc over Into Asia, the iEtolians, in pursu- 
ance of iheiy league concluded witli Perdiccas, marched iaiSb Thes-r 
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saly, with a design to divide Antipater's arnqr* Tbey had twelve 
thousand foot, and four thousand hone*, Gommanded, asfeaenJ^ 
by Alexander, an iEtoUan. 

In their march they besieged the Locrians in, Amphissa, and b»- 
lassed their country, and took some of the neighbouring towns and 
Tillages. They likewise routed Polycles, Anttpater's general^ and 
killed him, together with a great number of his nien. Of the pri* 
soners they took, tome were sold for slaves, and others were ran- 
somed. Afterwards, they- broke into Thessaly, and brought over 
many there to join them in the war against Antipater, insomuch as 
they made up in the whole a body of five-and-twenty thousand 
foot, and^ fifteen hundred horse; while they were taking in the ci^^ 
ties, the Acamanians bearing a grudge to the iEtolians, invaded 
^tolia, wasted and spoiled the country, and besieged the dties... 
When the iEtolians heard what danger their country was in, they 
left the rest of their forces in Thessaly under the command of Me* 
non of Pharsalia, and they themselves speedily marched back with 
their own soldiers into ^tolia, and struck such a terror into the Acar« 
nanians, that they presently relieved their country. While tbej 
vere thus employed, Polyperchon, who was left general in Macedo* 
nia, came into Thessaly with a noble army, and fought and routed 
the enemy, killing Menon the general, and, cutting off most of his 
army, soon recovered Thessaly. 

As for the affiurs of Asia, Aridseus and Python, protectois of the 
kings, leaving the river Nile, came with the kings, and the whole 
army, to Triparadisusfi in Higher Syria^. There Eurydice§, the 
queen, taking upon her to intermeddle and pry too curiously inta 
matters that concerned her not, and to control the protecton, PydbcHu 
and his friends hereby became much disgusted, audi perceiving that 
the Macedonians were more observant to her commands than to 
theirs, they called a council, and gave up the protectorship. Where- 
upon the Macedonians chose Antipater protector, with absolute an* 
thority. A few days after Antipater, going to Triparadisus, found 
Euxydice jstirring up the Macedonians to a sedition against him; 
whereupon there arose no small mutiny in the army* Antipater 
hereupon called a general council, and so argued and canvassad the 
business with them, that he albyed the ^spirit of the people, and 
brought Eurydice, through fear of him, into a better and mt^e mo* 
iderate temper. 

* Of nther foor hnndred. 

f TripvtdisQ^ caUed by PKiij« Pandbus.— Nat. Illft. 1. 1» c. t9.— The triple gardcib 

% The Higher Seria, or what is called telotjrria. 

J The wife of Aridsvi, odc of the kiogs of Macedoo. 
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After these things were over, Antipater made a second division of 
the prbmces, and allotted to Ptolemy that whereof he was then in 
possession; for it was not practicable to remove him, because it 
appeared Ptolemy liad gained Egypt as a conqueror. Syria he gave 
to Loomedoa of Mitylene; and Cilicia to Philoxenos. Of the other 
provinces, he assigned Mesopotamia and Arbelitis to Amphimachus> 
the province of Babylqn to Seleucus; and Susiana to Antigonns*, 
because he was^the first occasion of the overthrow of Perdiccas. To 
Feucestes he granted Persia; to Tiepolemus, Carmania; to Python, 
Media; and to Philip, Pai:thia<. Aria and Drangina he allotted to 
Stasander the Cyprian; Bactria and Sogdiana to Stasanor of So- 
lium, born in the same island; Paropamlsus, to Oxyartes, the father 
of Roxana, whom Alexander married; and India, bordering tipon 
Paropamisus, to Python, the son of Agenor. Of the kingdoms next 
adjoining, that which bordered upon the river Indus, continued un- 
der the power of Poms; that which lay next to the Hy(}aspes, re- 
mained wU) Taxiles: for these kings were not to be dispossessed 
but with the royal army, and a skilful and expert general. As to tlie 
Dortbern provincesf, he gave the government of Cappadocia to Ni- 
canor; and the Greater Phrygia and Cilicia^ to Antigonus, to hold 
them as he did before. Lastly, to Cassander he assigned Caria; to 
Clitus, l^ycia§; and to Aridieus, Phrygia at the Hellespont. Anti- 
gonus he appointed general of the royal army, and commanded him 
to pursue and destroy Eumenes. To Antigonus he also joined Cas« 
aander and Clearchus, that, if he secretly projected any thing, he 
might be discovered. He himself marched with the kings and his 
troops towards Macedonia, tluit he might conduct the kings back into 
their own country. 

Antigonus therefore, being declared absolute commander of Asia, 
drew the forces out of their winter-quarters to fight with Eumenes; 
and to that end furnishing himself with all necessary preparations for 
the war, he marched towards Eumenes, who then lay in Cappadocia; 
where one called Perdiccas, one of his chief commanders, had de- 
serted him, and lay encamped ^ with three thousand foot and five 
hundred horse (that fdliowcfd him) about three days march distant. 
But Eumenes sent out Phenices of Tenedos with four thousand good 
foot, and a thousand horse against him; who with a swift march fell 
upon the rebels on a sudden in the night, when they were asleep, 
and took Perdiccas and all his army prisoners, about the second 
watch of the night. Eumenes put to death the chief ringleaders 
of tbe^efectioD, and spared the rest of the soldiers, and mixed them 

^ Pur Aotigenes^ captain ofithe silt er targetcert. t The I^ester Asii. 

% Cilicia for X^cta. $ For Ljdia. 
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amongst bis own, and by this means gained all their affections. 
After this Anligonus, by a correspondence with one Apoilonides, 
geneial of the horse on Eumenes's side^ by large promises so effected 
the business^ that be prevailed with him to betray Ettmenes^ and 
come over to him in the heat of the fight Eumenes was then en- 
camped in Cappadocia, in places* very convenient for an engagement 
with horse. Antigonus therefore made thither with his whole army^ 
and possessed himself of the higher ground under the foot of the 
mountains. He had at that time above ten thousand foot, (of whom 
most were Macedonians, brave and valiant men), and two thousand 
horse, and thirty elephants. Eumenes had no less than twenty thou- 
sand foot, and five thousand horse. Presently a sharp and bloody 
battle was fought, in which Antigonus (through the sudden and an- 
expected desertion of ApoUonldes with his horse, and gcnng over to 
the other side) got the day, killing eight thousand men of the enemy 
upon the place^ and possessing himself of all their bag and baggage; 
so that the Eumeneans (through the slaughter that was made) were 
in a consternation, and, by the loss of all their carriages, wrere 
brought to an utter desperation. Hereupon Eumenes designed to 
By into Armenia, to persuade some of th^ inhabitants to join with 
him in arms ; but, being prevented by a sWift pursuit^ and perceiving 
his men to run away from him to Antigonus^ he possessed liimself 
of a strong fort called Nora. It was indeed very smallj not above 
two furlongs in compass, but in strength impregnable: for the houses 
were built upon a very high rock, and it was wonderfi|lly fortified both 
by nature and art. Besides, there was there laid up great store d 
corn, fuel, and other things of that kind; so that all who fled for 
shelter thither might be abundantly supplied with all things neces- 
sary for many years together. Those that were his fast friends ac- 
companied him in his flight, and resolved at the last and utmost ex 
tremity to die with him. They were in number, both horse and foot, 
about six hundred. 

Antigonus being now strengthened with the forces of Eumenes, 
and the revenues of his provinces, and having got together m great 
mass of treasure, began to aspire to matters of higher concern: Sot 
none of the Astatic commanders were as yet so potent as to dare to 
contend with him for the sovereign command. For the preseat, 
indeed, he bore a fair outside towards Autipater, but secretly had re- 
solved, that when he bad firmly settled his affairs, he would neither 
regard him nor the kings. And in tlie first place he blocked up 
them in the fort with a double wall, and with deep trenches and works 
of earth of a wonderful height. Then he' entered into puHtf with 

• la tbe country of Orcjoia, iii Cmppadocia.— Uth. Ano. S00« 
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Eooiekies, willing to renew their antient friendship, and endeavonrad 
to peraiade him to join with him as an associate in all his aflairs. 
But Eumenesy foreseeing a change of fortune at hand^ insisted upon 
terms, and that- degree of favour which seemed very unequal and 
unfit to be granted to one in his present circumstances: for he re- 
quired, as of right, to be restored to all his provinces, and to be fully 
acquitted and discharged of all pretended offences whatsoever. An- 
tigonus promised to acquaint Antipater with his demands, and. leav- 
ing sufficient strength for continuing the siege, he marched against 
the generals, (who were moving towards him with all their forces)^ 
viz. Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas, and Attains, the admiral of 
the fleet. Some time after, Eumenes sent ambassadors to Antipater^ 
to treat upon terms of peace, (amongst whom was Hieronymus, a 
colonel, who wrote the history of the successors). In the mean time 
be himself, having experienced many changes and turns of fortune, 
was not at all discouraged, knowing very well what quick and sud- 
Aefk alterations had happened on both sides. For he saw that the 
Macedonian kings were only vain and insignificant shadows of 
princes, and the many valiant conmianders who were with them so 
managed their commands one after another as to seek only the ad- 
vancement of their own private interests* Therefore he hoped (as 
it afterwards happened) that many would desire his assistance, both 
upon account of his skill in martial afiairs, and of hb constancy and 
ftithfulness. 

Bttt when he saw that the horse could not be exercised In a place 
so strait and craggy, and so were unserviceable for horse engage- 
ments, he ingeniously found out a new and unusual way for the ex- 
ercise of them: for h^ tied up their heads by chains to a post or 
strong stake, and drew them up so high as that they should stand 
upon their hinder feet, and but just touch the ground with tlie ends 
of •their fore feet. Whereupon the horse presently, striving to get 
his fore feet to the ground, did so curvet and caper, that legs, thighs, 
and every member was in action, and by this motion die horse was 
all of a foam; and thus they were all exercised to the highest de« 
gree» He himself fed of the meanest food with the rest of the sol • 
dieiBy and, bf thus eating with them in common, not only gained to 
lunself the love of all his fellow-soldiers, but caused them, to be at 
perfect peace and concord one with another. In the mean time^ 
Ptolemy in Egypt (Ferdiecas with all the king's army being broken 
ID pieces) enjoyed that country as a conqueror: and, casting his eye 
upon Phoenicia and Ccelosyria, (as lying very commodiously to 
Egypt), he used bis utmost endeavour to possess himself of the cities 
of tbo^e countries. To that end he created Nicanor, one of his 
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friends, geaeral, and sent him into those parts with a cooaderable 
anny> who, coming into Syria, took Laomedon, the governor of that 
province, prisoner, and brought all Syria under his own power. He 
gained likewise all the cities of Phoenicia, and put garrisons into 
them, and, having in a short time finished a troublesome ezpeditk)D, 
returned into Egypt. 



CHAP, IV, 

Aniigcnus routs Aketas in Pisidia, mid takes Attala's. Akttas 
received into Termessus, and there protected. He is murdered 
there treacherousfy : /Us body ifihunianfy used by jintigtmus. 
Ant^pater's death. Antipater puis Demeasj one of the Athenim 
ambassadors^ to decUh. Polyperchon made chief in Macedonia^ 
Cassander conspires to put him out. Antigonus's plots io be 
sovereign ofaU. Aridwus secures himself in Phrygia: besieges 
Cyzicwn. Antigonus goes to relieve it. Eumenes got out of 
Nora by Antigonus' s order. Antigomls*s further acts. The 
various fortunes of Eumenes. A council in Macedonia called 
by Polyperchon against Cassander. The decree of the council. 
Polyperchofn invites Olympias out of Epirus into MacedonAs. 
Writes to Eumenes to join with the kings. 

AFTERWARDS, when Apollodorus executed the office of M- 
chancellor at Athens, and Quintus Publins and Qnintus Poplias* were 
consuls at Rome, Antigonus, after the defeat of Eumenes, determiiftd 
to march against Alcetas and Attains : for those only remained of >U 
Ferdiceas's friends and kindred who were skilful oommander^ sixA 
bad forces sufficient to cope with him for the sovereign power. To 
this end be marclied away with bb whole army ont of Cappadocia, 
and made for Pisidia, where Alcetas then l^y, and came with a swift 
march suddenly and unexpectedly to Critopolis, (as it was csHed), 
having marched two thousand five hundred furlongs in seven days 
and seven nigRts, and by that means was upon them before they were 
aware; and there he first possessed himself of certain hills and other 
difficult passes in the country. When Alcetas's party had intelii- 
gence of the enemy's approach, they presently drew up a pbahoxf 
, * Lucius PapiottB. t Of horse. 
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io order of battle, and by a fierce charge endeavoured to drive the 
horse down the hills^ who had now gained the tops of the moantams. 
Hereupon began a sharp engagement^ in which many felling oa 
both sides, Antigonus, with a body of six thousand* horse, bore 
down with all his might upon the enemy, endeavouring to cut ofFall 
ways and means of retreat to Alcetas : thb done, those upon the tops 
of the mountains, by advantage of the steepness and difficulty of the 
places, easily put the phalanx to flight. Hereupon Alcetas's men^ 
being surrounded with the multitude of their enemies, and all passes 
blocked up between them and their foot, they looked upon them* 
selves all as dead men. Therefore, seeing no other remedy or means 
left to escape, Alcetas (with the loss of multitudes of his men) at 
length with much ado broke through his enemies, and got to the 
foot. Hereupon Antigonus marching down from the hills with his 
whole army, and his elephants, the enemy (who were far inferior ia 
number) were mightily terrified : for all the confedisrates were not 
above sixteen thousand foot, and nine hundred* horse; whereas the 
forces of Antigonus (besides elephants) were above forty thousand 
foot, and seven thousand horse. Those therefore with Alcetas (gon* 
stdering that they should meet with elephants in the front, and be 
surrounded with multitudes of horse, and forced to engage with foot 
far exceeding them, both in number of men, and in the skilfulness 
of their arms, and besides had the advantage of the higher ground) 
foU into confusion and amazement; nay, the enemy hastened, and 
came upon them so iieist, that they were not able to draw up their men 
in due order of battle; so that the whole army was presently broken 
in pieces, and Attains Docimus and Polemo, and many other com- 
manders, were' taken prisoners. But Alcetas, with his life-guard, 
his children, and those Pisidians that sided with him, got into Ter- 
messtts, a city of Pisidia. Then Antigonus came to an agreement 
with the captains, his prisoners, and the rest he disposed of among his 
own troops, using them with all humani^, and by this means greatly 
increased his army. But about six thousand Pisidians (valiant men) 
resolved to stick to Alcetas, and promised that they would never de- 
sert him upon any terms whatsoever : for they loved him entirely, for 
the reasons following: 

When Alcetas, after the death of Perdiccas, had no confederates in 
Asia, he determined by some acts of kindness or other to engage the 
Pisidians; because he knew he should thereby gain a warlike people, 
who bad a country very difficult to enter, and full of strong forts, to 
be his confederates. Thelrefore in every expedition he always be- 
stowed special marks of honour upon them above all the rest of his 
* Tbc Creek ia w, bat the Latin is six hundred. 
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confederates : for he so divided the spdl of his enemies, that the 
hatf was ever aUotted to tfaeai. Moreover, by bis lamiliarity and 
fireedom ki converse, daily invitations of the most emioent pefsbns 
amongst them to his table, and by his bounty and liberalt<y in be^ 
stowing upon tbero many large giAa and rewards, be engrossed to 
bimself the love of all: so that now (having anchored all his hopes, 
and placed his chiefest confidence in them) he was not frustrated in 
bis expectation : for, when Antigonus encamped with his wbole army 
before Terraessos, and demanded Atcetas to be deKvered up to him, 
(and the elders of the city had determined to give htm up), all the 
you^g a»en got together, and resolved to run all hazards, «nd the iit* 
most extremity, for his preservation. Tlie elders iodted at first en- 
deavoured to dissuade the young men, and draw them off from their 
lormer resolve, wishing them not to involve their country in war for 
the sake of one Macedonian. But when they saw that they could 
sot allay the lieat of the young men, they eeeretly consulted together, 
and in the ntgl>t sent away a messenger to Antigcmus, and by him 
fiiithfttliy promised — ^That they would deliver Alcetaa up to falmi ei* 
tfaer dead or alive. To this end, they desired bim ^That, by as- 
saulting the city for some days, be would decoy the young men to 
sally out, and, while be was skirmishing with them, to feign a flight; 
by this means, when the young aaen were out of the city, and bmy 
in puisttit, they sh6u1d have an opportunity to accomplish their de* 
sign. Antigonus assented hereunto, and drew off from the city at a 
further distance, and so uiged on the young men to akirmisbes aad 
fight pickeerings. The elders now, discerning Aketas left ateae, 
^employed the faithfuUest of their servants, and the most active men 
of the city, (that were not engaged with bun), and with them (in the 
absence of the young men) set upon him; but could not take hioi, 
lor he kilted himself with his own band, lest he should fall alive bto 
the power of the enemy : but they laid his body upon a bier, casting 
over it a coarse cloth, and carried it out of the gates, and, uoknowa 
to them that were skirmishing, delivered it to Antigonus. By tUs 
device they freed their country, and prevented a war; but they coold 
not avoid the fury of the young men. For when they returned, and 
understood what was done, (through that ardent love and affection 
they bore Alcetas), they were so enraged at their governors, that they 
first possessed themselves of a part of the city, and resolved to set 
the houses on fire, and then to issue out with their arms, and betake 
themselves to the mountains, and waste and destroy all the coontry 
round belonging to Antigonus. But afterwards they altered their 
purpose as to the burning of the city, and began, by robbing and 
spoiling, miserably to lay waste a great part of the enemy's country. 
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Id the mean time^ Antigonos having received the body of Alcetas, 
used it with all the disgrace and contumely imaginable for the space 
of three days together; and it then beginning to patrify, contemptu- 
ously cast it out without any burial, and sobiarched out of Pisidia* 

But the young men of Termessus, bearing still a love and respect 
to the abused body of the dead^ took it up, and decently buried it. 
He was of so kind and obliging a nature, that there was sometliing 
atQgttUur in him of love and respect to all those who deserved well, 
«nd tfaerefiMre he was ever towards such unchangeable in his love and 
afibction. 

AaligenttS having left Pisidia, made towards Phrygia with his whole 
army. Whenhecame tothecily of the Creteans, Aristodemus the Mi* 
lesian brought with him the news of Antipater'sdea th, and that the chief 
eommand^ together with the protectorship of the kings, was devolved 
upon Pblyperchon the Macedonian. He was pleased with the oews^ 
and now his h<^)es were exalted, for he made it his business to rule 
and govern all the a£fairs of Asia, and to gain the absolute and sove-^ 
rrign eommand there without stooping to any. And thus stood the 
affiurs of Antigonus at this time. 

In Macedonia, while Antipater was seized with a grievous sicktiessj 
(and old age making way for his dissolution), the Athenians sentDe 
mades (who was looked upon as one that had managed things with 
the Macedonians with a great deal of honesty and integrity) ambas«* 
aador to Antipater, to desire him to draw out the garrison from Mil- 
iiiehia, as it was at first articled and agreed. Antipater at the first 
was Tcry kind toDemades; but after the death of Perdiccas, whea 
aome letters of Demades, amongst others, were found amongst the 
I^tng'a papers, wherein he pressed Perdiccas to hasten with all spe<^d 
into Europe against Antipater; though he suppressed his resentment 
for a time, yet in truth he bore him a grudge. Therefore when De^ 
mades had delivered his message^ as he was commanded, and had 
aotnewhat sharply debated the matter concerning the garrison; An- 
tipater, without giving any answel*, committed his son Demeas (who 
was joint ambassador with his father) to the executioners*, who pre- 
sently carried him away to the prison, and for the reasous before« 
mentioned cut off his head. 

Afterwards, Antipater, when he was near his end, appointed Poly- 
perchon, the eldest almost of all Alexander's captai ns, and one in great 
honour and reputation with the Macedonians, to be protector of the 
kings, with chief and absolute authority. And his son Cassander he 
ereatedChiliarchf, next in power and authority to Polyperchon. This 

* Our sberifTs. 
t Commander of one thousstid men, • colonel. 
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office was first made a place of honour and credit by the Persian kings, 
and afterwards by Alexander when he grew great, and begao to inaitate 
this and other customs of the Persians* But Cassander relbbed not 
bis father's ordering of matters, and judged it very dishonourBble to 
his family to have one that was nothing related, either in blood or 
affinity, to succeed in the sovereign command, when there was a son 
who in Macedonia gave apparent and pregnant evidences both of 
Talour and parts, sufficient to govern the affiiirs of the state in the 
room of Us &ther. 

In the first place therefore, he took a journey Into the country with 
some of his friends, where having both leisure and opportunity, he 
discoursed with them about the chief command, and dealt with every 
one of them privately apart by themselves, to contrive ways and means 
for him to gain the principality; and by large prombes prevailed with 
thejm to join together in their assistance, for the accomplishment of 
what he desired. He likewise privately sent ambassadors to Ptolemy, 
to renew the league, and pray his assistance ; and that he would to 
that purpose help him with shipping out of Phoenicia, and send them 
with all speed to the Hellespont. In like manner he sent ambassa- 
dors to the rest of the cities and captains, to solicit them to join with 
them in arms. But the better to conceal hb design, and that he 
might not be suspected, he spent hb time for many days together in 
bunting. 

But Polyperchoo having gained the guardianship of the kings, cal- 
led together a general council of his friends, and by their advice sent 
fpr Olympias, wbhing that she would take into her care Alexander's 
son^, who was then but a child, and reside for the future as queen* 
regent in Macedonia: for by reason of the quarrels and heart burn- 
ings between her and Antipater, she had withdrawn herself into 
£pirus. 

When the death of Antipater was nobed abroad in Asia, stirs and 
commotions began to change the face of affiiirs there^ while they that 
were in power and authority made it their business, and sought every 
one how to advance his own particular interest* The chief of whom 
was Antigonus, who (upon the account of his having conquered £u- 
menes in Cappadocia, and was joined with his forces, and Alcetasaod 
Attains in Pbidb, and besides was appointed by Antipater viceroy of 
Asia, and had the command of a gf eat army) bore himself very high, 
and swelled with pride in the imagination of his own greatness. Aod 
being now possessed already (in hb own conceit) of the sovereignly^ 
he resolved neither to regard the kings nor their guardians: for in re- 
gard he had a greater army, he was confident he could possess bim* 

^ Aleiandco one of the kings. 
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9elf of all the treasures kid up iu Asia, seeing there was none able to 
appose bim. He had then in his amy threescore thousand foot, and 
ten tbousand horse, and thirty elephants. And besides these, be 
doubled not but to raise inore^ whenever he bs^ occasion; for there 
was money enough In Asia for the enlisting of soldiers abroad in any 
place where he pleas^. 

Pondering these things in his bead, he sent for Hietonymus the 
liislc^n, Eumeu^ the Qirdifui's special friend and fellowKHttsen, 
(he who fled to Nora), and having brought him to him by itany rich 
gifta andpresents^be s^nt him as an agent toEumeoes^ withinstruc- 
tiofia to desire him to forget the battle in Cappadocia, end to be his 
frieod and coafedemie in the. war; and that he should have a far 
lai^er province, apd muchniore wealth than ever lie enjoyed before: 
and. to let him koow-JThat he abound be cbiefest of Ms friends^and 
^hare Mulb him in the adyantiiges and successes of all bis designs* 

Tbea without 4i>y fortber delay he called his friends together^'and 
imparted to'tbcsm the whole of his design; and to those who were of 
greatest aonoqnt mnoiig them, to some he allotted provioe^s^ to others 
oommaods in tbearmy ; and by raising the hopes and expeatations of 
every one. of them, he made them all very forward to assist him in 
carrying on )m intrigues : for be determined to pass through all Asia^ 
and to remove all the governors of the provinces, and bestow them 
upo9 his friends. • 

While he was in execution of these projects, Aridasus the gover« 
nor of Phrygia at the Hellespont, understanding what he was con- 
triving, resolved to secure hjs own province, and. to that end put 
sufficient garrisons into the principal citi^, and marched against 
Cyzicum, being the greatest and most important city of all others for 
his purpose. He had with him above ten thousand foot of mercena- 
rieSyathousandMacedonians,fivebundred Persian daitersandsliogers, 
and eight hundred horse, together with all sorts of engines for bat- 
tery^ both for shooting of darts and casting of stones, and all other 
things necess^uy for the carrying on of a siege. He came upon the 
city on a auddeUaand having surprised most of the people when they 
were abroad in the open fields, he pressed on the siege, and endea* 
vonred to force the inhabitants (who were in a very great fright) to 
leceive a garrison. The Cyzicans, though they were thus surprised, 
and that many were shut out that were in the fields, and those that 
reooaiDed were altogether unable to defend the place, looking upon it 
as their dnty to assert their liberty, cowardly sent forrii ambassadors 
to treat concerning the raising of the siege; and to let Aridaeus 
hnow..^That the city was ready to submit to any thing he thought 
fit^ except the receivipg of a garrison : but in the mean time they 
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isecr^ly aimed all their joung men aod sUnres that Were fit for #er- 
.vice, add so lined the walls roimd with men kfi the defeats of. the 
tOwB. But AridaBU^ still pressing tHe matter for the receiring of a 
garrison^ the anbasSadoirs s»i9wered-^Tb«t thejr ndttld M^taiBft the 
citiaseiis with his demands $ which be dMMtatttd mitoi ^ so Hnh 
charged them : and being thus freed^ they spent dl that day^ atiA the 
night <no:t following, in pvipArations for the holding out df thesSege. 
3eing thus delttded> he tost the oppdrtuflity of atcotaspUshing what he 
designed: for the CyzieanSi in regard the city Was^T^ strangj and 
^ett guarded on the land side (for it was a peninsula) And beifigiiias- 
^rs likewise at sea, they easily repulsed the ebefarf • Mortov^r^thtfy 
sent to them of Byskntiuin fbr sbldlers, And^dlurts, 4nA all Mrtr things 
that were necessary And' useful against an assault^ All which #ek 
speeifily and readily sent to them ; wh^^by th^» hli^es were so re- 
vived, that they were the more eneoaniged te aMdd it oht to the ut* 
most. They presently likewise put forth their lotig sb}p» to sea^ 
and sailed along thecotst^imd took iii those thut were In thefleias> and 
brought them back into the eityi Hiring therelet^ dnis incrsased 
the number of thdr soldiers (after the killing a great Mmber of the 
besiegers) they forced the efiemy to raise the siege; whereitpon Ati* 
dfleus (cheated by this stratagem of the Cyzieaiis) after a frttftiess am 
tem|)f, teturned into his own province. 

In the mean time, Antigonus lying at Celttna, was'thfeiuie^ WAe 
siege at Cyziciim, and therefore resolved to lay an oMfgation on that 
rity (then in danger to be ruined) to fivour him in hisftituredesifDS. 
Td t^fit end he detached out of his whole army twenty thousand ef 
his best foot, and three thousand horse, and with these noiArihedawaJr 
with all speed to the aid of the Cycieans $ but he came thither a little 
too late; andso^ 'though he made a show of great kindness to the ctt^, 
yet he WHS wholly frustrated in his design. But he sent ambassa- 
dors lo Arid(eus> to expostulate matters with him; fimt-j^Why bf 
dared to besiege a Greek confederate city without any {irotoiiadon : 
then, to charge him with open rebellion, and with a purpose to make 
himself absolute lord and sovereign of the provmce. -LaiHtlj^ tb colli** 
maud liira to depart out of the province, and tliende forward to live 
a private life, and content himself with only one city for his sab- 
bistence. 

Aridaeus hearing these demands of t lie amhassadors (audi liharging 
them with insolence) told them he would not leave the prwi«ce; 
but that he would garrison all his cities, and Was resdlved td deeide 
the matter with him by the sword. 

In pursuance of wltat he had said, (having every where fwtlfled 
his towns and cities), he sent away a general with pait of his army> 



9ammmiing bim tojoin with Eaaieiies^ and to fee the fort from the 
<i^0e) and EoneBcs torn the straita and difficulties whereiu he tbeo 
W9»f and 10 pefsuade him to.be hia confederate in the war. 

Anf^gaoosy in the «ieaii time^ eager to he revenged on AridaBus^ 
M«t away aoioe oS hh forcfis against him; and he himself marched 
whh a numerous army toiimrda Lydiii> with a p«iq>08e to depose Clitus 
tbe lord-Iieuteoaat cf that provlnoe : who having before intelligence 
gf faja ioai)di, garrisoned aU bk principal cities, and he himself sailed 
over into Macedonia^ to inform the kings and Polyperchon of the 
reveit and iaspudenoe of Antigonus^ aud to crave their aid and as« 
aiatance* 

Afilieoons at his fifst approach had Ephesus delivered up to him, 
bjrthe assistance of some in tbe city : afterwards, when i£schylus the 
Rhodian' arrived at Ephesus with four ships, wherein were aix hun* 
dred talents of silver aent out of Cilicia to the kings in Macedonia, 
he sei^d upon the money, alledgiog that he bad occasion to use k 
for the mistn^ and listing AoMiers; by which act be sitfBoiently de^ 
clared to the world, that he was altogether designing his own inter 
rest, and was an apparent enemy to the kings. After thb, he be- 
sieged those cities that stood out, some of which he took by assanU^ 
aod otliess he gained by foir words and promises. 

Having now related the ^cts of Aotigonus, we shall pass over to 
Aosm tbtfl^;that hajp^ened to Eumenes. TIhs man had the frequent 
experienoe of sudden turns and changes of fortune, being sometimes 
in bw,.and other times again {beyond all expectation) in very prosf 
penous drcumstaoces. 

In fonaifir times, when he assbted Pevdiccas and the kings, he 
gained the province of Cappadooia, and thosie places that, as mem- 
bers, helongod to it, where he lived Hi the height of prosperity, eom** 
■MoiBDg both meu and money at his pleasure: for he cpnquered 
C^Herus and Neoptolanus, two fiimous captains, who then com?- 
maaded the before uACQoquerad iroops of tbe Macedonians, and 
Idiled them both in the fight: ' so that ^ow he seemed to be iovioci^ 
ble, when on a sudden his foriUM was so changed, that he was 
rontadby AntigoBus in a.gf«at battle, and forced tp fly with a few 
firimids tu a very little fort for .shelter. Qeing then shut up, and 
Jtcmmed !n with a dftid>k imU, be had. M friend left tbat.coMld h^\f 
bim in his distneas ; bift after be bad^bfien cpgped.up/^ year tqgetjbf^, 
now tftteiiy despairing ^tWUnmtH^»#QeKpeete(Uyao}d otn^s suddjep 
appeved an opportunity ^ ^eedom from jM hss trouMes : .for A^ti- • 
gonus, who a little before had straitly besieged him, and oarncst^y 
sought'jto take atvay his life, . (the aecffie being changed), n^V ^oli- 
ciu him to be a partner with biiu Jo bis concerns; and so (uponja 
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mutQal atipulatioD upon oath betwe^ them) he was freed fraoi the 
pressures and hairdships of the siege. And thus, after a long time, 
being unexpectedly delivered, he continued awhile in Cappadocw, 
where he again got together his old friends, and his ^former fellow- 
soldiers, that were dis^rsed'and scattered up and down in the coon- 
try; and he was so wonderfully beiomi, that many of his associates ^ 
and companions, in the same hopes and expeefations, presently 
flocked to him, ready to join in arms, and be observant to all his 
commands. To eonclude, within a very few days he had got tog&> 
ther above two thousand soldiers; who cheerfully listed themselves, 
besides those five hundred friends who endured the siege with him in 
the fort : and, by the assistance of fortune, he was at length raiaed to 
that height, that he gained tlie king's forces, and defended tbe inte- 
rest of the kings against all that dared to deprive them of their sove* 
jttign authority. But we shall give a more exact account of these 
natters shortly hereafter, in their proper time and place. And ao, 
having now in short related the affairs of Asia, we shall pass to things 
done in Europe. 

- Cassander, though he was excluded from the chief command of 
Macedonia, yet was not at all discouraged, but resolved to gain it; 
for he looked upon it as a base and dishonourable thing that the so- 
vereign authority, enjoyed by his father, should now be managed by ^ 
others. But discerning that the Macedonians Ihvoured Pblyperehon, 
he privately discoursed with some of his friends, and then sent them 
(that nothing might be suspected) to the Hellespont: he himself in 
the mean time continuing for some days together in the country, and 
spending his time in hunting, made every one believe that he had no 
thoughts or designs of aspiring to the sovereign command. Bot 
when he had got all things ready for his journey, he secretly departed 
cut of Macedonia, and proceeded to the Chersonesus, and- thence 
forward to the Hellespont; whmre, passing over, he went to Antigo- 
nus in Asia, craving his assistance, and told him that Ptolemy weold 
join with him. Antigonos readily embraced the ofler, and 0»de 
him large promises of assistance, and engaged forthwith to supply 
him with forces both for land and sea service. But all this was no* 
thing but dissimulation, pretending that he joined with him upon 
•account of the love and kindness he always bote towards Antipaier; 
whereas in truth he designed to divert PMyperehon with fierce and 
bloody wars, to the end that he might with more ease subdue Asia in 
' the mean ftme; and so, without any hazard^ gain the sovereign com- 
mand of all at last. 

While these things were acting, Polyperchon, the protector of the 
' kings, having a prospect of a great war he was likely to have with 
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CMMBder, (and concciviDg thtt it was not fit to undertake any thing 
mthoat conaukiog first with lib friends), assembled all his captains, 
and all those' that were of chief authority among the Macedonians* 
And^ forasmuch as it was apparent that Cassander was strengthened 
with the forces of Antigonos, to gain all the cities of Oreece; and 
tint some of them were garrisoned with his Cither's fimses, and others 
were governed by an oligarchy, influenced chiefly by the friends and 
fsvourites of Antipater: and besides all this, that Ptolemy, who had 
the power id Egypt, and Antigoous, who had openly and apparently 
deserted ^ kings, were confederates with Cassander; and that both 
were richly stofed with men and money, and had the command of 
many potent cities and provllices: for these reasons he appwited a 
consiiltatioo, to consider bow the war should be managed sgainit 
them. After the matter had been banded to and fro with variety of 
opinions, it was at length resdved that the cities of Greece shouM 
be restored to their liberties, and the oUgarcby every where abolished: 
for by this means they conceived they should weaken the interest of 
Cassander, and much advance their own reputation, and gain strong 
and powerful confederates. Hereopon they that were present fortfa- 
witb sent to the ambassadors of the cities, and, wishbg them to be 
eoon^[eoos, promised to restore them to their several democracies; 
and they delivered to the ambassadors the decree in writing, that 
every one of them (when they returned into their countries) raight 
the better inform the pe<^e of the kindness of the kings and captains 
* Id the Grecians. The decree was in thb form: 

^ SINCE it has ever been the practice of our ancestors to express 
their acts of grace in the many instances of their bounty towards the 
Grecians, ourselves are likewise desirous to preserve and keep on 
foot what they determined, and are willing to evkieuce to the world 
the kindness and good will we shall ever be careful to preserve to- 
wards the Greeks: and whereas it is well known that even in the 
life-time of Alexander, and before the kingdom devolved upon us/ 
we were of opinion .^That all ought to be restored to that peace and 
form of government which was ordered and appointed by our &ther 
Philip, and written toall the cities at that time concerning tliat affiur : 
yet afterwards it happened that soase unadvisedly, when we were far 
remote from Greece, made war upon the Macedonians; which on* 
ruly persons being suppressed and subdued, by the help and conduct 
of our captains, many cities were thereby involved in great troubles, 
and brought under the smart and sense of many iKonvenienccs: 
impute^ therefore, the cause of all those sufibrings (u justljr you 
may) to those commanders. But now, in reverence and due regard 
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t0 ib»t Mtkl»t 90ii«lHiiti»Q> vofifaat to you Mr petoe^ and ilie mw 
Ipn^ of gpTcnial^m wbkJi you wjc^ under PfaUip aod AknAder, 
wd fuU p«HKef and Mlbarity to maM^e all other Atagi^ fleaordiog 
tp it)^ aey^ral rnks and ocdars by tliam prescribfid. Wa Khwriae re^ 
^I aH ibffft^irbo have bitliar ml|iailarily wididrawa dioaMehDet, or 
bavfe ^ftm .tooed^iaway bydia oamaMuid of our captaiaa, firooi the 
tUpr llmt Aibmaoder fii^t loaded ia Aaia. It ia Kkeanaa onr pka* 
9i^.p^That all ihpM Mw loefiolkd by us aojoy thair astataa wkboot 
^purr^Aluig or.reoMiiibQHice of fona^ iDJnnaSt 9dA that ibay bo le^ 
atorffd IP ]^ isfm^xum and libeKliai of their aaverel akiaa; and 
^biy^^f^r 4«^*v«o » Mid^. i^o»t ihem^iet it beabr«gated» evept 
ap^b a^ lar^ bi^isbedi, by dad >€Ottrsa of laar, for BMiador or aacrifege* 
S«t are do DQt bfreby inteod to recal the eailw of Magalopc^ oor 
Fo)y!^(ar^%iV>bo 4re «ood0»jiad for tmisoo ; oar tbe AmphifiseQeaBs^ 
l^r tlpMe Tricc«Qao9,«or the f harcadoobuM^ dot the Hacaelaota. But 
^ jbpr nil ptb^8^ lat thaoi raHurn before the thMeth day of tbe loonUi 
)(aothi€oa*^. B«»t if iliere ha aoy lemrs or ordera aoode by Philip or 
Aleaaod^r ogaiffsi theoi, let Ahem be jbiou^t to.ue^ tha/kauob aoHrse 
iQfy. be tafceo thereia Aa aaay ^m^ for tbe aervioe aod advaotage 
of oa wd of tbfs oitica. liet tbe AthenwtiB enjoy all other diiaga aa 
tiiey did m the ime^ Philip ood Aleaaoder; Md tboOKopianaliold 
Qipplis M oQi^ 4hey do» Yet ve aeator^ SaaMa to the AtheoiaDs, 
J^fMou^exmr <»ther Philip before |^ve it to then* Let alt-Uie^i^- 
mw mA^. o Javr^That oooe taJ^e Kp arsis, or aet any Ihipg against 
iis^ otherwise, that s^eh he baoi»b«d» ood foiffit nil their gwds. 
And we have ordered that Polypercbon shall^ manage these and all 
odier JvaileEs : and let all be obaervanit to hiio. in ivhat vie have -he- 
<Qrf writ(eo to you; for.^hese that dp contrary to what wye have pre- 
Madbe4> w^ iihidl o^ in i^e Ie«at pardon/' 

. Thi« deorae. being traosnitted to. ail. (he aitios. Pol^ypeMibpn wrote 
tpj^rgqSj ^|id %V^ «e9t of tlietr cities^ C0ioniaofliag thean-JThat all 
tlu^t mw^ iA ^^y ieommiod in the comoMftweahb u«der Aotipoter 
s^iopld be:igprtbwith banbbed; a«d thatsoaie shpii}d:b6|u]Sto4aath, 
a,nd tlp^ e^t^tgs i>9oft;f:a|e4j: thet^ be«iig mtueed lo eaAreoMty^ $ktty 
nought be IP a<^ mpiieity 4o aasJut-CassaHdar. He aewt Icinars like- 
ir^e to 0|ymjMi«» AlosMder'a aasiber, whp was Ahea ia fipvww for 
feiir. of Cfuisi^«r» ii(K<ooliKeai her torrt^om with ^ispeediolo Maee« 
donia^ apd tiskp .^ce: aod oharge of Aleaader's Uttlo aon, till he was 
of age^^nd .e^pibie to take upon Uothe aole.nuiDv^geBieBt of af- 
fairs^ He wwtfi vflMMTeover lo £ttmenas» thai be. woMid atick to tlie 
int(eirest of tb&lttng$» and not league liy any matuis with Aotig^ms; 
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bai ^inafe hh dkmgt^ A^bm t# dMne imr into- Msecdosia, iQiorlvr i» 
jaWmlhUmib llieprolccfamUpdrtheM^ Mdh ihd^m^mH 

tv^tniefM tetk ioAD'tiid momef fvdiii therii to nbU. war upon jkmdi- 
gM^s who hid DOW ^pdniy da^bured kmaeif a rebel against' tbt 
ittdg^'mkBwmM bte swre td iastaae kkv the pKffmcm rwlMi' Adtigok- 
ndakadforead firan hin^ aidlOiawnealldtiiet^prniiqjeakndM^ 
vadta^ iriiMi-lie nkrmt mtij tirtielbeftire onjoyed ih Adk. ^dd 
liadde% be aiM^^ tliat itbeoBlwr fiaidewei abofe all «ith«r oaed ila 
piiilttot'tli^ iOfal fkMf,m cdnaoitadt tiraM Aoae deoKkistradbiia dP 
IdaloyiAtfvinbiilatca^piteaMascm.ttebeliatf add if 

he aiaiNkiiil med of fteoH^ ha hitoaelfytngelher ^itk ilie Ungi, kvauM 
tfmd war itiair Aah with ilie whole vnbfv Th^s6 iDera tha teftiaaiB^^ 
ib9iiaflhb3MnF« 
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^wijfperekoit omrtr (Bdmme^ fa isiUt the kingt. * JSbi^benoi'ir jm«*» 
Aaiea mntrngst the Ma^edamtm taptmtn$. Btalemf' imiA toMig 
ioii^i^lM mut0thi^ncft'tomMtBmmenk9^ Antignnm^eBMfSfe^ 
H^ ddK BumMs^ ^Aa mnrtkn into JNkcpnima^' Meanor A^ 
t^^ ik$Atkm$a»»jahA'Uai k§ep$ Mm^ioMet, md st^bUlefy gett 
tkt FbnMi. CWnrtfrf £y OtjffnfAuB to dMvwr thm iNmm mi 
Mkm^ehtotothe^henimi; b^ he iUfts it of. ^aw«Mdbf\ 
$om itf Pofypertkon^ ent^s jttiica; secretfy vorre9pimd9 i^Hk 
Nkamr^ mnd dUpkMes the AtkeniaHut. Phadmfs hard ueagi 
4i Mi tfttUim Ath^s$ ie anuiefmned^ (and wemted. CaateMlat 
wrioee m M«f Pirmu. P&fypmdItM aoaiisa agaimt Aim, bti 
teitmne^ Beet^eeJUkgahpotii; buti»tfwrecoimfieiefyhq0edf 
oHd his elephmiis de^toyed b^ a stratagem. A ^ea^Jighi be* 
tween CHhts and Nieanor. Nidonar beaten. ' CHtus aftenuatds 
rUtilMf iff l^ecMOTy i$ kiUed'in Us fight i0 Macedonia. Anti^ 
gaiMS goes (tfler Eumenes. E^menes near losing Us army by 
the bre&eh of^ dfyke in Baby^Mfa. The Greek eitiee revatt te 
€kissander. ^t%e Athenians make peace teith him. He kUIs 
Memot. 

AUCmWUS being eluef magistrate of Athens, and duintas M6m 
and LcH;ias Papirius Roman corfsals, the lettars from Polyperchon 
were delivered to Eumenes presentiy 9fter his release out of the fort; 
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in which were contaiiiedt besides what was before dechred.— Thai 
the kiDgs bad> of their boanty, bestowed upon hin fire bnadftd ta* 
knts^ to repair the kisses he had btely sustained, and had seat Ictten 
to the governors and treasurers, of CiBcia to pay to him the said Are 
hundred tdents^ and what other monies he idiould hai^e oocasioo for, 
^ther. for raising of soldiers, or any other necessary uses. And that 
thqf had ordered a thousand Macedonian Axgyraspides^ widi their 
officers, to be observant to him, and xeadity and dieerfidly to serve 
Um upon all occasions^ fo he that was appointed generri, with folt 
and absolute power and authority, over ail Asia. There came lih&> 
wise letters to him from Olympias, by which she earnestly, ontreated 
him to be assistant both to her and the Iciogs; for that he onlyire- 
mained the most faithful of all the friends they had, who wasabl^ to 
relieve die desolate state and condition of the king's family. She 
likewise desired him to advise her_Whether it was better for her to 
remain still in Epims, (and not trust him who claimed the guardian- 
ship of the kings> but in truth sought the kingdom), or to return? 
Hereupon Eumenes forthwith wrote to her back again_That he 
conceived it most advisable for her at the present time to continue in 
Epirus, till the war was ended: that he himself was resolved to be 
ever fiuthfttl and constant in his love and duty^ towards the fciag^ 
a«d noCvin the least to adhere to Antigonus, who was aspiriqg to 
gain the kingdom: and becanse Alexander's son, by reason of the 
tenderness of liis age, and the covetousaess of the captains, stood in 
need of help, he looked upon it as his duty to eoKpose himself to the 
utmost haiiirds for the preservation of the kings. Herenpon he 
forthwith commanded all his soldiers to decamp, and Bo marched out 
of Cappadocia, having with him about five hundred horse, and above 
two thousand foot: for he had no time to wait upon the slow march 
of those who had promised to join with him ; because a great army of 
Antigonus (under the command of Menander^) was near at bud, 
and it was now no longer safe for him to stay in CaiqMidocia, beiog a 
declared enemy of Antigonus: but, though tliis army came three 
days too late, (and so k»t their opportunity), yet they residvedto 
pursue tiie troops with Eumenes; but, not being able to reach him, 
they returned into Cappadocia: for Eumenes, making long marches, 
presently recovered Mount Taurus, and so got into Cilicia. Here 
Antigenes and Tautamus, the curtains of the Argyiaspides, with 
their friends, (in obedience to the letters of the kings), met Eu- 
menes, after a long and tedious march, and joyfully oongratokted 
him upon Ids unexpected deliverance out of bis great troubles, pro-* 
mising to be ready on all occasions at his command. There met 
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bint Ijkemse- alxmc three ttioDstm^ Argyraspides out of Macedonia, 
wiii gUMiff demonstrations of ' Iov« and afRcfion. This suctden an^ 
almest^ incredfkle change wa9 the subject of every body's admiration; 
whew th«^ eoMsidered how the kings and Macedonians (a little be- 
fbfe) hadi condemned Eufliene» and all hris followers to die^ and 
noir, hmmg forgot that senteitce.dtootineed agaiwst him, not only 
pardoned him, but promoted* him it the highest place of command 
i» the whote kingdom* And it was not without just cause, that they 
whoiconsidered the wonderfbl changes that attended Eomenes should 
he thus aSbeted — For who that does bufobseive the diflferent acci- 
deuta in the com^e of man*s Hfe, would not.be amazed at the various 
taroa and changes of fortune to and'lVo, first on one side, then on 
aaelhei^ Or who, trasting in the present support of a prosperous 
fortHfie, wouM upon that account be so far transported as to forget 
the iliftrflfiity of human nature? For every roan's life (as disposed 
and effdered by the providence of some one of the gods) has been 
cbcquei^ (atf it were) whh the reciprocti turns of good and evil in 
aU Bges of the world. So that it is a wonder, that* not only what is 
stvaage aad aaaecDuntftMe, butthat-even every thing which happens, 
dKMiM be surprising and unexpected. Therefore who can- snffl- 
citn^ value history? Vw, by the variety and cliange of aflbirs there 
reprefsented> a cheek is given to the pride of tlie fortunate, and allays 
the grief and misery of the uBprospert>tts. Which things Bumenes 
tfaett wisely considering, and weighing beforehand the instability of 
fortime, he maaaged bis aflfairs with the more caution and prudence. 
For thinkings within himself, that he was but a stranger*, and had no 
ifght to kingly power and authority, and that the Macedonians (who 
were bow nnder his command) not long before had judged hini to 
die, and that the commanders and captains were all inflamed with 
the lieBt of amUtioes designs, he conceived that iri a short time he 
should be dest>ised and envied, and at length be brought into danger 
of his lifer for none are willing to submit to'the commands of tliose 
that tiiey look upon to be their inferiors, nor to be lorded over by 
diem who ought rather to be under the commands of others them- 
setres. Seriously, therefore, pondering these things within himself, 
in the ^itst place he refused to accept of the five hundred talents 6r« 
dered him by the kings* letters for the repair of his former losses, 
and refittipg of himself with necessaries: for he said.^He needed 
not so large a sum, seeing he pretended to no principality there; 
and that which he now enjoyed was not of his own choice, but he 
was forced by the kings to undertake the present service. To con- 
clude, he said — That by reason oip the continual fatigues of war he 

* Of Cardia, In the Cbersonesus of Thrace. 
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ivas so worn out^ that he was not able to endure those hardships, and 
retreats frdm place to pfaice, any longer, especially becanse that a 
stranger had no right to command, and by law was exdnded fipom 
the authority due to be executed by such as were of the same natkm 
with the Macedonians : for he said.^There was represented to him a 
wonderful apparition in his dream, which he judged very necessary 
to discover to them all, because it might (as he conceived) ooodnce 
much to the promoting of peace and concord, and the public good. 
He declared — That in his sleep Alexander, the late king, seemed to 
appear to him, (as he was when living), adorned in his n^al robes, 
and sitting on his throfie, giving out orders to his captains, and (as 
in his health) disposing and managing all the affiurs and concerns of 

the kingdom. ** Therefore," says he, '^ I am of opinion That a 

throne of gold should be made at the charge of the king's treasury, 
in which should be placed the diadem, sceptre, and crown, and all 
the other ensigns of royalty; and that at spring of day all his captains 
should offer to him sacrifices, and, standing together near the throne, 
should receive commands in the king's name, as if he were alive at 
the helm of the government." All were very well ploued with what 
he said; and thereupon every thing was presently prepared for Ae 
purpose, for the king's treasury was very rich; and that stately woric 
was forthwith finished, and the throne was set up, whereon were 
placed the diadem, sceptre, and the arms he used to wear. Then 
was placed an altar with fire upon it, upon which all the captains, 
one after another, cas^ frankincense, (taken out of a golden casket), 
and other costly sweet odours, and adored Alexander as a god. After 
this were ordered a great number of seats, upon which the captains 
and great commanders sat together, and there consulted and debated 
all the weighty and important afiairs. Eun^cnes in the mean time 
carrying himself with an equal respect and deference in all (Ittblic 
meetings towards all the captains, and suppling them with fair and 
courteous language, not only avoided the strokes of envy, Uut thereby 
gained all their hearts. By the same artifice (through the prevakncy 
of superstition relating to the king) he so elevated the liopes and ex- 
pectations of the whole army, as if some god were to be their gene* 
ral. lu like manner he behaved himself towards the Argyraspides, 
and thereby so gained their favour, that they counted him highly 
worthy to be the protector of the kings. 

Then he picked out the fittest persons from among his friends, and 
furnished them with great sums of money, and employed them to 
hire soldiers up and down upon large pay. Whereupon some of 
them forthwith went into Pisidia and Lycia, and tlie bordering coun- 
tries, and diligently put in execution what the^ were commanded. 
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Others went into Cilicia, an4 some into Coelosyria and Phoenicia, 
ftod others sailed to the cities in Cyprus. This listing of soldiers 
bdng noised abroad, and reported what large pay was offered, many 
cane flocking in from the cities 'of Greece, and enrolled their names 
for Ibis service; so that in a short time they had raised above ten 
thousand foot, and two thousand horse, besides the Argyraspides, and 
those who came along with him. 

The forces of Eumenes being thus on a sudden increased to an 
iaeredible number, Ptolemy arrived with the fleet at Zaphyrium, fn 
Cilicia, and sent away some commanders to solicit the Argyraspides 
not to side with £umenes, whom all the Macedonians had con* 
demned to die. He sent likewise to the governors of the garrison 
in Qainda*, desiring them not to help Eumenes with any iponey, 
•ind he would bear them out: but no man regarded what lie said, 
because the kings, and their protector Polyperchon, and Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander, had written to them to be obedient in alt 
things to Eumenes, as to the commander-in-chief, and general of the 
kingdom. 

But of all others, Antigonus was most displeased and uneasy at the 
growth and advancement of Eumenes ; for he looked upon him as 
the most powerful enemy he had set up against him by Polyperchon, 
because he bad deserted the kings : therefore he resolved by some 
stratagem to cut him off; to wliich end he employed one of his 
friends, Philotas, and delivered to him letters to the Argyraspides, 
and the rest of the Macedonians, (that sided with Eumenes), and 
sent fUong with him thirty Macedonians (who were crafty and fair- 
spoken men) with order$ to deal with Antigenes and Tautamus, the 
captains of the Argyraspides, privately and apart by themselves, to 
destroy Eumenes, prombing them great rewards, and krger pro- 
vinces; and that they should likewise iipply themselves to their fcl- 
low-eitizens and acquaintances amongst the Argyraspides, and by 
bribes dmw them to cot off Eumenes : but they were not able to 
prevail with any except Tautamus, one of the captains of the Argy- 
raspides, who being corrupted by bribed, promised not only for him- 
self, but undei^took to draw over his colleague Antigenes to this foul 
design: but Antigenes being a prudent and faithful man, not only 
refused, but prevailed with him that was before corrupted to alter his 
purpose: for he told him — ^That it was more expedient jthat Eume- 
nes should live than Antigonus: for he being already grown great, 
when he became. more powecful, would thrust them all out of their 
governments, and give them to which of his friends he pleased :. but 
* Where tlie kiogt' exchequer for Asia wm kept— Stribe,.!. 14, 7t^ 
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as for Eumenes, being but a stranger, he durst oot attimipl lo.gaia 
tlie sovereign authority, but womU be content wi4b bis preaem CM^ 
inand^ aiid to gaio4heir favour, would $eciire t^tbcym tbtir.|iroviiiMa» 
and pel haps add more to them. And injius^iQAUiif r weie all Ihepio- 
jects against Eumenes frustrated' and broi^bt to nought. -In tbe 
mean timePhilotasdeliveri^g a lef^r of Antigonua totfaecoBtfBaAdei% 
written to all the captains and soldiers ingeoeGal; the AigyKaspidesaiid 
other Macedonians got together by tbeaBselvesttflknowRto-Euaieoes, 
and commanded it to be read openly to them: in wUeh were aeca** 
aations against Eumpenes, and advice to the MaefdoAiailsiorthiritk 
to seize upon him and put him to death, and if they did oot, tfaat he 
would come presently and fall upoo tliem with bis wbok araqr, and 
,do exemplary justice on them for their disdbedienee. Upoo the 
hearing the contents of these letters, the Macedonisos and their eip- 
tains weregrieatly terrified: for one of these two was unavieidaU^ 
either to fall under the revengeful displeasure of Aotigooos by adher* 
ing to the kings, or be punished by Polyperahati and the kings for 
observing the commands of Antigonus. While all the soldiefs were 
in these distracted thoughts, Eumeoes coi^es in am^agst them, and 
hearing the letters read, advised them to obey the orders of the kings, 
and not to give any regard to an open declared rebel; and, havitg 
spoken many, thijugs pertinent to the present ocoosion, he not only 
avoided the present imminent danger, but inclined .all the soldiers to 
him in a firmer bond of duty and affection than ever th^y were be* 
fore. And thus tliis man, who was again on a sudden aiaenintelved 
in Insuperable dangers, yet was so wonderfully fortunate, as therd^ 
to strengthen himself the more. Ordering, therefipie, bis army to 
march, he made for Phosnioia, and endeavonrad to ^t ahipping 
from all sea-towns along as he went» in order lo nMdie up«slioQg 
navy, that, by having a fleet in Phoenicia, he might be master of the 
sea, and have what forces he pleased, and be able to tuaotport Poj^- 
perchon at any time with safelgr out of Maeedouia into Asia agaiDSt 
Antigonus. To this purpose tberelore he coBtimied iuiPhcenleia. 

While these things were acting, Nicfinor (who held Munyohift) 
hearing that Cassander had left Macedonia, sod wis gone to Antigo- 
nus, and tl^t Polyperchon «ms suddenly eap^ded wilb^an anny io 
Attica, earnestly solicited the Athenians to stand firm in -their afiec- 
tions to Cassander. But when none would consent to what was de* 
sired, but all were mther for the garrison to march away vidi sU 
speed, at first he over-persuaded the people with fair words to for- 
bear a few days, and that he would afterwards do what sbottid be 
most for the good of the city* But after the Athenians had been 
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fnict fcHT 4(ftD& days, secretly in the night he brought soldiers by Ut* 
tie and Kttle into Mttnyidi«i|<sa that now he had got in strength suffix 
ekM to defend the plaoe^ and io oppose those who des^ned a siege. 

HeraipoD the Athenians, peroeiving that Nicanor meant nothiaf 
10 what he did for the advantage and safety of the city, sent a mes- 
sapger to the king ^uid Polyperchoo, desiring their assistance, ac* 
oordieg to the purport of their letters, whereby they restored the 
Getcians to their liberties. Then they had frequent assemblies and ' 
osttanltationB among themselves how to manage the war against 
Kiflanor: and, while they were busying their heads about these af- 
hkBf he di«w oat OMiny of his mercenaries secretly in the nighl^ 
poaaciBed himself of tl^e walls of the Pineus and the mouth of the 
harbour. The Athenians hereupon were vexed to the heart, to sa^ 
how 4hey were gulled and cheated as to Munychia^ and had carelesly 
lost the Pifipsos. They sent, therefore, some of the greatest persons 
of Quality, -and such as were Nicanor's special friends, that is to say^ 
Phocion the son of Phocus, Conon the son of Timotbeus^ and 
Clsarchos the son of Nausicies^ as agents to Nicanor, to debate the 
lalB transactions they had with him, and requiring him to permit them 
to enjoy their laws and liberties, according to the lale edict in that 
behalf. To whom he answered.^That they must go to Cassander^ 
for he wtts commissioned by him to be governor of the garrison^ and 
had no power to treat of himself. 

About this time came a letter from Olympias to Nicanor, com- 
manding him to deliver Muoychia and tlie Pirsos to the Atlienians. 
He, wadentaodiog that the kings and Polyperbhon had recalled 
Olympias into Macedonia, and committed the young son of Alexan* 
der.to her eare and UiitkMi, and had restored her to her former royal 
slate and dignity, (the same that she enjoyed when Alexander was ' 
living), meiely out of fear, pmmised io deliver them, but always 
eonttived soose colounible excuse or other, and so protracted the 
biauness* The Athenians in former times had ever a great esteem 
for Olympias, and now purposing (in the reality of their affections) 
toeekhrate thosa public honours which were decreed to her, (and 
hoping dmt the liberties of tlie city would be by her perfectly re- 
stored to them, and put out of the reach of all future danger) were 
very jocund and exceedingly pleased. 

In the mean time, the proasiaes of Nioanor not beinf performed, 
Alexander, the son of Polyperchon, came with an army into Attica. 
The Atlientans indeed tboiight that he came to restore to tiiem 
Manychia and the Piraefus; but the event proved the contiary; for he 
seized upon both for the service of the war. For some who had been 
Autipater's friends, (and among them Phocion), fearing some pu- 
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nisbinent'frotn the hiws, met Alexfinder^ and^ adTising^ htm what to 
do, persuaded him to retain the forts in hb own hands, and not re- 
store them to the Athenians till the wgr was ended with Cassander. 
Herenpon Alexander eneamped at the Pir»as, and woaM act permit 
the Athenians to treat with Nicanor; bat, by his separate treaties 
with him^ and secret and prirate transactions of afEun between them, 
lie gave manifest indications of the injury deseed the AtheaiaDs. 
The people therefore met together in a common assembly, and de- 
posed the present magistrates, and set up such as most iayoured tbe 
democracy, and condemned those itiat favoured tbe oligarchy, some 
to death, and others to banishment and confiscation of goods, araoagst 
whom Phocion was one, who had the chief command in the time of 
Antipater. 

These being all fqrced out of tbe cify, fled to Alexander tbe son 
of Polyperchon, and endeavoured to engage his help for their pre* 
serration. Alexander kindly received them, and wrote on their be- 
Inlf to his father, to protect Phocion and his friends, as these that 
favoured his interest, and engaged readily to affi)rd tlieir asmCaoce 
in all his concerns: the Athenians likewise sent an embassy loPoly* 
perchon, to accuse Pliocion, and to solicit for tlie reatitation of Ma- 
uychia, and the restoring them to their antrent Ihws and liberties* 
Polyperchon indeed had a very great desire to retain the Pirsus, be* 
cause that port might be of weighty concern and importance in tbe 
carrying oti of tbe war, but was ashamed to act contrary to the edict 
divulged by himself; and, fearing lest the Grecians should desert 
bim if he dealt so basely with that city, which was the metropolis, 
be changed'liis mind. Having therefore heard the aiiibassadois, he 
courteously dismissed those from the Athenians with a gracious an- 
swer, but seized upon Phocion and all his followers, and sent tkera 
bound to Athens, granting power to the people either to pardon 
them, or put them to death: whereupon, a general assembly being 
called in Athens, judgment of death was resolved upon Phoeion and 
tlie rest that were accused: this was carried on by tbos^ who had 
been banished under Antipater, and others that favoured not that go* 
vernmcnt; both these strongly urged to have them put to death. 
' The sum of the accusation was thb..^That after the Lamian war, 
they endeavoufcd for the most pan to enslave their country, and to 
abolish the democracy, and the anti^nt laws. Time being allotted ' 
to the accused to plead their cause, Phocion began to speak for him- 
self; but the people ttiroultuously cried out against all that he said, 
and rejected liis defence, so that the accused knew not what course 
to take. When the tumult ceased, Phocion began again tp speak, 
whereupon tbe whole muHitude set up a shout, o& purpose that what 
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be Slid «boald not be hflBid: for the commonalty (hai^ng been re* 
cndy eKcltt de d finam any share in the administfation of the govem- 
oKOl, and now laldy raster^ to their right beyond all expectation) 
bocc an inveteiate hatred against those who deprived the citiaena 
of ihdr hnws and liberties. 

Mink Pkoeion was thus overborne) and even in a despanrte con- 
AtioD, stn^Ung to preserve his life, those that were next to hioi 
ondostood the justice and equity of his causcj but those at a distance 
cotld hear nothing for the noise and clamoar that was made by the 
tiauiitnoiia rabble^ but only discerned the various trembling mo- 
OQQs «f hia body, occasioned by the inevitable danger that seemed to 
dtfcaten him. At length Phocion, in despair of his own life, cried 
cat aloud, desiring them to condemn him to die, but to spate the 
rest 

But the common people being fierce and inexorable, some of 

Phmon's friends stood op to make his defence. Hereupon the 

people were quiet for awhile, and heard what they said at first; but 

wka they proceeded to urge arguments in support of his Innocence, 

thej wese rejected with tumultuous and contradicting clamours: at 

Icagth being all oondemned by the unanimous voice of the people, 

tbey were carried away to the gaol, there to be executed, and were 

toUovad by many honest and sober men, who bewailed their condi* 

taoDi and the greatness of their misery : for upon serious consideration 

«f ibetnconatancy of every man^s fortune, it terrified many to see that 

ttgiitntes and persons of eminent quality, and men that had shewed 

may acts of kindness in the course of their lives, should neither 

iate liberty to plead for themselves, nor otherwise enjoy the benefit 

of lav. But many of the rabble beiog incensed against Phocion un- 

wcifally, even rent his heart in pieces with scofi and scoras, and 

^ittcriy upbraided him with the misery of his present condition* For 

ttrtnd smothered towards men while in prosperity, when it breaks 

Ml with anger against them in time of their adversity, become! 

>ttt)gedier savage and implacable. Being therefore all put to death 

Uceoiding to tlie custom of tlie country) by drinking a potion of hem- 

^ all their bodies were cast forth unbnried, out of the bounds and 

^Mi of Attica: and this was the end of Phocion, and others who 

vAred the same cabunity with hinu 

After this, Cassander having got five*and*thirty long ships and 
bar thousand men, sailed into the Pirssus, and beiog received by 
Nicmor, governor of the fort, possessed himself of the Pirsus and 
^barhonr: bnt Nicanor kept Munycbia himself, with a force suf- 
^^t to defend the place. At this time Polyperclion and the kiaga 
*'Tui Phocis; where, beiog informed of Ca&saoder's haviog lauded 
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nisbment'frotn the laws^ met Alexfinder^ and^ advising bim what to 
iOf persuaded bim to retain the forts in bis own hands^ and not re* 
sture them to the Athenians till the w«r was ended with Cassander. 
Herenpon Alexander encamped at the Pir»as^ and wonM not pemit 
the Athenians to treat with Nicanor; bat, by bis separate treaties 
with him, and secret and private transactions of afittjn between them^ 
lie gave manifest indications of the injury designed the Athemss; 
The people therefore met together in a common assembly, aod de- 
posed the present magistrates, and set up such as most Javoared tbe 
democracy, and condemned those ihat favoured the ol^archy, semt 
to death, and others to banisbmebt and confiscation of goods, aouMSgst 
whom Phocion was one, who had the chief commaad in the tine of 
Antipater. 

These being all forced out of tbe city, fled to Alexander the md 
of Polyperchon, and endeavoured to engage bis help for their pre* 
servation. Alexander kindly received them, and wrote on their be^ 
Itatf to his father, to protect Phocion and his friends, as these that 
fiivoured bis interest, and engaged readily to affi!>rd tlieir assistance 
In all his concerns: the Athenians likewise sent an embassy lePoly^ 
perchon, to accuse Pliocion, and to solicit for the restitution of Mn- 
nydhia, and the restoring them to their antient laws and liberties. 
Polyperchon indeed had a very great desire to retain the Pineus, be* 
cause that port might be of weighty concern and importance in tbe 
carrying on of tbe war, but was ashamed to act contrary to the edict 
divulged by himself; and, fearing lest the G^cians should desert 
bim if he dealt so basely with that city, which was the metropblis, 
be changed*bis mind. Having therefore heard the aijibassadoA, he 
courteously dismissed those from the Athenians with a gracious an* 
swer, but seized upon Phocion and all his foUowere, and sent them 
bound to Athens, granting power to the people either to pardon 
th^m, or put them to death: whereupon, a general assemUy being 
catted in Athens, judgment of death was resolved upon Phodon and 
ttie rest that were accused: this was carried on by thos^ who had 
been banished under Antipater, and othera that favoured not that go* 
vernmcnt; both these strongly urged to have them put to death. 

The sum of the accusation was this.»That after the Lamian war, 
they endeavoufed for the most part to enslave their country, and to 
abolish the democracy, and the antient laws. Time being allotted * 
to the accused to plead their cause, Phocion began to speak for him- 
self; but the people tumultuously cried out against all that he said, 
and rejected his defence, so that the accused knew not what course 
to take. When the tumult ceased, Phocion began again tp speak« 
whereupon tbe whole muHitude set up a shout, on purpose that what 
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be flsid sixNiid not be heard: for the commonalty (having been re* 
cently excluded from any share in the administiation of the govem* 
mentj and now lately restor^ to their right beyond all expecUtion) 
boie an invetemte hatred against those who deprived the citizens 
of their kwa and liberties. 

While Phoeion was thus overborne, and even io a desparate con- 
dition> struggling to preserve his life, those that were next to him 
OBdentood the justice and equity of his causej but those at a distanoe 
could hear notUi^ for the noise and clamour that was made by the 
tamukuous rabble, but only discerned the various trembling mo- 
tions of his body, occasioned by the inevitable danger that seemed to 
dveaten him. At length Phoeion, in despair of his own life, cried 
out aloud, desiring them to condemn him to die, but to spare the 
resc 

But the common people being fierce and inexorable, some of 
Phocion's friends stood up to make his defence. Hereupon the 
people were quiet for awhile, and heard what they said at first; but 
when they poceeded to urge arguments in support of his Innocence, 
they were rejected with tumultuous and contradicting clamours: at 
length being all oondemned by the unanimous voice of the people, 
they were earned away to the gaol, there to be executed, and were 
folkMred by many honest and sober men, who bewailed their conda* 
taott, and the greatness of their misery : for upon serious consideration 
•of the inooostancy of every man's fortune, it terrified many to see that 
ma^trates and persons of eminent quality, and men that had shewed 
many acts of kindness in the course of tbeir lives, should neither 
have liberty to plead for themselves, nor otherwise enjoy the benefit 
of law. But many of the rabble being incensed against Phoeion un- 
mercifully, even rent his heart in pieces with scofi and scorns, and 
bitterly upbraided him with the misery of his present condition. For 
hatred smothered towards men while in prosperity, when it breaks 
forfli with anger against them in time of their adversity, becomes 
idtogether savage and implacable. Being therefore all put to death 
(according to the custom of the country) by drinking a potion of hem- 
lock, all their bodies were cast forth -unburied, out of the bounds and 
limits of Attica: and this was the end of Phoeion, and others who 
softred the same cahunity with hinu 

After this, Cassander having got five-and-thirty long ships and 
four thousand men, sailed into the Pirmus, and being received^by 
Nicanor, governor of the fort, possessed himself of the Pirasus and 
the harbour: but Nicanor kept Munychia himself, with a force suf- 
ficient to defend the place. At this time Polyperchon and the kings 
la^ in Pbocis; where, being informed of Cassander 's having lauded 
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at the PirsMis^ Polyperohon marciiDd into AittiOB^ and encaaqped otar 
the FinBUis; he had with him twenty thoiuaad Maeedwiiac foot^^ni 
font thousand eoofederates^ a thousand horse^ and sixly-five dti* 
pbants;, he resolved tlierefore to besiege Cassaodfer: bvt becane 
provisions were scarce, and the siege was likely to beldng^andtediousy 
be was foreed to leave so maoy of the soldiers in Atticaaatbe cooatry 
wms able to sustain, under the command of Alexander, and he him* 
self marched into Peloponnesus with the greater part of the $anaf^ lo 
reduce the M^edopolitans to tlie obedience of the IdogB; far Aef^ 
being for an oligarchy, sided with Cassander. While Pcriypcffchon 
was busied in these affiurs, Caasander sailed wish his fleet Sa the 
JEgeans^and brought them in tojoinwithhin; but the Salamiaiaai 
(who were disaffected) be clos^ besieged, and being well ftamished 
both with men and arms, he assaulted them several days together, 
and reduced them to very great extremities: but whcsi the aty wus 
near being taken by storm, Polypeccbon sent a. conaideimble force, 
both by sea and land, to attack the besiegers; at whose appvoach 
Cassuder being affrighted^ he raised the siege, and sailed iMck to 
the Biraus. Then Polyperchon passed over to Pdopouneaus, to 
settle matters there for the aervioe and ad va nta ge of the kings. 
Coming there he called a senate, and spake to them ccmeerning their 
joining with him as confederates fa die war; he aent likewise oom* 
missioners to the cities with orders to put to death them that wen 
created magistrates in the oligardiy by Aatipater, and to psstore the 
pe<^le to their antient laws. 

Maoy obeyed the order, so that while skughteis and banishaMnts 
filled the cities, they that favoiired ikntipatsr^s party were rained sad 
destroyed; and the demoeratical gorernments being reatored to their 
antient hiws, all joined with Polyperchon. The MegatopoUtansoaly 
kept firm to Cassander, therefore he deteraaiiied to besiege thek city. 
The Megalopolitans hearing what was deaigoed by PoiyperchoDi 
ordered by a public decree that every thing should be brought" into 
the city that was then in the fields : then taking an aoeonnt of tkeir 
strength, they found that in antient citizens, strangers, and servant^ 
thqr were in number fifteen thousand who were able to bear arais; 
they forthwith therefore formed some into regiments, others thty 
appointed to work in the fortifications, and to some vMoe Allotted the 
care and charge of guarding the walls; so that at one and the same 
time some were employed in drawing a deep trench romd the chy, 
seme carrying earth out of the fields, and others repairing and awbiiig 
up the breaches in the walls; otliers hammering of arms, and 4)iben 
were busy in making darts and artillery; so that the dangeis which 
threatened, and the forwardness of the inhabitants, put the wbob 
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city into action : for thjs greatness of the king's army^ and the wonder- 
ful strength of the elepliants that attended them, was noised abroad 
in every place. And now all things were ready and prepared, when 
Polyperchon approached with his army, and encamped near the city, 
dividing his forces. into two camps^ one of Macedonians and another 
of confederates; and then brings wooden towers to the walls^ of that 
height as to overtop them ; on which towers men were placed with 
all sorts of weapon;, and with these he drove them off who were placed 
on the ramparts. 

In the mean time the walls being undermined, and the props and 
supporters set on fire, three of the largest towers were destroyed, with 
the ruin of the like number of turrets placed between them. This 
great and sudden destruction caused the Macedonians to set up a 
shout, and the strangeness of the thing amazed the besieged : and 
now the Macedonians rush through the breach into the city, and the 
Megalopolitans, before in parties, now all together (having the ad- 
vantage of the difficulty of the place, occasioned by the rubbish) made 
up to one part, and bravely bore the brunt of the enemy's attack, and 
beat them off: then they cast up another work of earth to guard the 
breach; and working night and day without intermission^ raised ano- 
ther wall between them and the enemy, which was presently com- 
pleted; for being furnished with everything that was necessary^ and 
having many hands at work, the Megalopolitans soon repaired the 
damage sustai ned. As for those that assailed th^m from their wooden 
towers, they annoyed them with their engines of artillery, add with 
darts and stones out of bows and slings, galled and wounded many of 
their enemies. After many were killed and wounded on both sides, 
till night approaching, Polyperchon sounded a retreat, and drew off 
his men into the c^mp. 

The next day he removed the rubbish before the breach, to make way 
for the elephants, for he thought by the strength of these creatures to 
break through into the city: but the Megalopolitans, by the help and 
conduct of Damides, (who in the wars under Alexander had learnt hy 
experience the nature and use of the elephants), altogether baffled the 
enemy: for he, making use of his own reason and industry against 
the strength and violence of the beasts, made their strong bodies use- 
less. For in a great number of planks he drove sharp spikes, and 
then strewed them here and there in deep trenches covered with 
earth, so as that the points of the spikes might not be seen, and thus 
over these he left the passage into the city : but he suffered none of 
the soldiers to stand in front, but placed a great number of dartera 
and archers, and engines of artillery in the flank. 

Polyperchon therefore having cleared the place, and now approach^ 
Vol. 2. No. 44. - sa 
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iDg with the throng of his elephants, an unexpected mbfortune befel 
them : for none appearing in front to oppose them, the Indians pressed 
them forward to make their way into the city, who, by the great 
weight of their bodies pressed down upon the spikes, so that their 
feet being wounded, and even pierced through, they were so foundered 
that they were neither able to go forward nor return back : and besides^ 
showers of all sorts of darts and arrows being poured upon them by 
the flankers, some of the Indians were killed, and others so wounded 
that they were disabled from further service. 

In- the mean time the elephants (through the multitude of darts, 
and the strange and unusual wounds by the spikes) were so cruelly 
tormented that they forced back upon their own men, and trod many 
under foot. At length the stiongest and most formidable amongst 
them fell down, others became altogether unserviceable, and some 
killed many of their own men. 

Upon this success the Megalopolitans were much encouraged ; but 
Polyperchon wished he had never undertaken the siege; and as he 
could stay no longer there, he left part of his army to carry it on, and 
betook himself to more urgent affairs. Then he sent off Clitus the 
admiral, with the fleet, commanding him to lie upon the coasts of 
the Hellespont, to stop the passage of the forces put of Asia into 
Europe, and to join with Aridsus, who hftd fled to the city of the 
Ganians, being an enemy to Antigonus. After he had passed orer 
the He)1es]K)nt, and taken in the cities of the Propontis, he strength- 
ened his army with the forces of Aridaeus. Nicanor, the governor 
of Munychia, on the other side, being sent off with the whole fleet 
by Cassander, sailed to those parts where Clitus lay: he joined like* 
wise with the navy of Antigonus, so that he had a fleet of above a 
hundred sail. 

Hereupon there was a^ght at sea near Byzantium*, in which Cli- 
tus was conqueror, and sunk seventeen of the enemy's ships, and.^ 
took no less than forty, together with all their men. The rest got 
' into the haven of Cbalcedon. Clitus being thus successful, imagined, 
that on account of this great loss, the enemy durst not again engage 
at sea. 

But Antigonus having intelligence of this defeat of the fleet, by his 
ihdustry and admirable conduct, quickly repaired it: for having sent 
for several transport ships in the night, from the Byzantines, in which 
he put darters, slingers, and other li^t-armed men, sufficient for the 
jiresent design, and in the night transported them to the other side; 
who, attacking the enemy at land before day, (who had left tlieir 
ships, and were there encamped), put Clitus and his men into great 

• • Now Cuiisti|iitiDoplc. 
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terror and coofoaioo, who in that sudden fear and amazement leaped 
iato their vessels^ so that through the incumbrance of their luggage, 
and the multitude of their prisoners^ there was a great tumult an^ 
<lis0rder. 

la the mean time Antigonus had fitted out some long ships, and 
maooed them with many of his stoutest foot soldiers, and bid them 
boldly attack the enemy, for they were sure to be conquerors. Here- 
Bpoa they came up with Nicaoor iu the night, and about break of 
day fell, suddenly upon the enemy, still in confusion, and at the very 
first charge put them to flight; some of the enemy's ships thejc broke 
in pieces with the beaks of their own, and brushed off the oars of 
others; some they gaiaed without Gghting, being delivered up by 
the men on board. At length all the rest (except the admiral's 
Jihip) fell into their hands. Clitus forsook his ship, and got ashore, 
dedgoing to have preserved himself by getting into Macedonia; 
but in his way fiilling amongst some of Lysimachus's soldiers, he 
was slain. 

Antigonus's reputation for skill and prudence in the management 
of martial affairs, was much advanced by this remarkable victory. 
Hereupon he was very earnest and intent to be master at sea, and 
(without the least doubt of the matter) to gain the sovereignty of 
Asia. To this end he chose out of his whole army, twenty thousand 
foot, and four thousand horse, of tlie most active men, and marched 
towards Cilicia, to destroy Eumenes before be grew too strong. But 
EuBieDes knowing the hot temper of Antigonus, marched into Phce- 
nieia, to regain it for the kings, then unjustly detained from them by 
Ptolemy: but not having an opportunity to do what he designed, he 
left Phoenicia, and marched with his army through Ccelosyria, to 
get into the higher provinces. Afterwards he lost some of his men 
at the river Tigrb, by an attack upon him in the night, by some of 
the inhabitants. In the like manner he was fallen upon in the pro- 
▼iace of Babylon, by Seleucus, near the river Euphrates, and was in 
great danger to have lost all his army; where by the br^ch of a dike 
liis whole camp-was very near Being overflowed and drowned. But 
tetting his wits at work he fled to a high bank of earth, and diverting 
Ibe water another way, preserved both himself and his army. 

And so beyond his expectation he escaped Seleucus, and got into 
Persia with fifteen thousand foot, and thirteen hundred^ horse. Ua^^ 
ving refreshed his soldiers after all their toils and labours, he sent to 
the governors and captains of the higher provinces to furnish him 
with more men and money. And in this state were the affairs of Asia 
this year» 

* Tbrc« tboomd in tbe nargiti. 
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But as for Europe^ after the losses and misfortunes of PoljperehoQ 
at Megalopolis, many of the Greek cities revolted from the kings to 
^assander. And because the Athenians could not get rid of the gar- 
rison either by the help of Polyperchon or Olympias^ one of the most 
eminent citizens made bold tp say, in the public assembly .^That it 
was for the interest of the city to close with Cassander. At first there 
was a great burly-burly, sotat being for and others agaidst what was 
said: but the advantages being more calmly debated and considcted, 

by common consent it was at lengtb agreed That peace should be 

madci with Cassander, upon such conditions as could be obtained bj 
their ambasfsadors. In pursuance whereof (after some meetings) 
these were the terms agreed upon — ^That the Athenians should 
quietly enjoy the city, the territory, and all the profits, together with 
the shipping and all other things, and should for the future be friends 
and confederates with Cassander; but that Cassander should for the 
present hold Munychia.till the war was ended with the kings; and 
that the commonwealth should pay a tribute of ten minas; and that 
an Athenian should be constituted protector and guardian of the city, 
whoever Cassander pleased. Whereupon Demetrius the Phalerian 
was chosen; who being invested with the office, kept the city inper^ 
feet peace, and behaved very obligingly towards all the citizens* 

After this Nicanor brought his fleet into the Pirssus, adorned with 
the beaks of ships gained in the late victory; on account of which 
success he was at first highly honoured by Cassander, but afterwards 
perceiving that he grew proud and haughty, and still detained the 
fort of Munychia with his own soldiers, he suspected he intended to 
revolt, and therefore laid a trap for him, and cut htm oiF. Then he 
marched into Macedonia, where many of the inhabitants revolted to 
him : many likewise of the Greek cities were inclined io join with 
Cassander*. For Polyperchon appeared to be slothful and careless 
in managing the afiairs both of the kingdom and the allies. Cas^ 
sander, on the other hand, behaved with great candour towiards all, 
and approved himself industrious in the management of publjc affiiirs^ 
so that he gained many who countenanced him in his seeking to obtain 
the supreme authority. 

But as Agathocles became tyrant of Syracuse the following year, 
we shall, as we designed at the beginning, put an end to this book^ 
and begin the next with the advanceof Agathocles to the throne, and 
go on with the a£fairs proper and pertinent to our history, 
* Antipater to the Greeks bat erroneoua. 
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PREFACE. 

IT is in old sayings (brought down to us by tradition) — That none 
•mtum democracies, but men that overtop others in power and in- 
terest For which reason some cities are always jealous of such of 
thdr fellow-citizens as grow great and powerful, and therefore do 
viat they can to depress them : for wlien men are in power, tlie nest 
ttp is Co domineer over their country; and with those that (thnwgh 
diegreiCiiess of their interest above others) have grounds to expect 
dke sofereign authority, it is very difficult to be free from a desire 
«f moaarchy : for it is very natural for those that are ambitions, 
vfaea thqr have much, to thirst after more, and never set bounds to 
tiieir insatiable ambition* 

The Atfaemana therefore, upon this very account, made a law, 
vUch they called Ostracism, for the banishing such as grew great 
ttODgst them; not so much to punish them for any fault they had 
coQunitted, but to prevent the mischief and prejudice to their coua- 
trji which, by their power and interest, they were in a capacity to 
bring upon it: for they remembered (as it were an oracle) what 
Soloo had formerly said, who, foretelling the tyranny of Pisbtratos, 
coBposed this eleglaco*. 

A ciCj hj great penoos ii o'cHltfQwn, 
And fooU beneath a monarchy do groan. 

Of all Other places, Sicily was most infected with this desire of 
nooardiy, before the Romans reduced it into the form of a province: 
M tke cities, deceived by the flattery of the orators, advanced incon« 
txioible men to that height, that they became absolute lords over 
*U deluded multitude. 
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But the advancement of Agathoeles to be prince of Syracase is, 
above all others^ the most singular and remarkable: for- he began at 
first in very mean and unlikely circumstances, but at last he involved 
not only Syracuse, but all Sicily, and Libya itself, in blood and 
slaughter. He was so mean and low in the world, in his origin, that 
be followed the trade of a potter; from whence he rose to that height 
of power and cruelty, that he lorded over the greatest and richest 
island in the world, and for some time gained the greatest part of 
Africa, and some parts of Italy, and filled the cities of Sicily with , 
butcheries and oppressions. None of the tyrants that ever were be* 
fore him committed the like villaniesi, or exercised such barbarous 
cruellies upon their subjects : for, as for his own kindred, he put them 
all to death, root and branch; and he so plagued the cities, that he 
sometimes butchered all that were at men and women's estate, and 
would cut the throats of multitudes of poor innocents for the faults 
of a few, without any difference or distinction, and then presently 
would murder whole cities, men, women, and children. 

But because this book, with others that follow, comprehend the 
' tyranny of Agathoeles, omitting any further pre&ce relating there- 
unto, we shall now connect things coherent with those that were be- 
fore related, first allotting to every thing we treat of its ^ue and pro- 
per time. 

In the preceding eighteen books, we have endeavoured to set forth 
whatever was done in the known parts of the world, from the begin* 
ning of time, to the year next liefore the reign of Agathoeles, to 
which time, from the taking of Troy, are computed eight hundred 
and sixty-six years. 

In this book, beginning with the first of his reign, we shall end 
with the battle fought by Agathoeles with the Carthaginians, con* 
taining an account of affairs for the space of seven years* 
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CHAP. I. 

jtgaihodefi*s parentage and education: Ms rise: his stratagems 7\ 
his hlooAf massacre at Syracuse. He gains the sovereign 
power. The affairs of Italy ^ Olympias returns into Mace^ 
donia by Polyperchon^s means. The armies revoU to her: Her 
cruelties. She murders JBurydice, and AridteuSj her husband. 
Affairs in Asia. Eumeties and Seleucus. Eumenes joined by 
many of the captains. The numher of their forces. He 
comes to Susa. Attalus and others imprisoned by Antigonus 
m a strong castle; seeking to escape, are afterwards besieged, 
and taken. 

AT the time when Demogenes ruled as chief magistrate at Athens, 
and when Lucius Plotius and Manius Fulbius were Roman consuls, 
Agathocles became tyrant of Syracuse. That things as they were 
severally done may be more i^Iearly and distinctly understood, we 
shall premise a few things concerning this prince. 

Carsinus of Hhegium, being banished from his country^ dwelt at 
Thermae in Sicily, which city was then in the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians. Tliis man married a woman of that place, who^ when she 
was big with child^ used often to be troubled with strange dreams:^ 
being therefore much perplexed in his^mind concerning this embrio, 
he intrusted this afiiiir with some devout Carthaginians, who were 
then going to Delphos, and desired them to inquire of the oracle 
concerning this child; who faithfully performing what they were en- 
joined, the oracle gave this answer — ^That that child would bring 
dreadful calamities upon the Carthaginians and all Sicily* The 
father, being terrified at this prediction, exposed the child in the 
open fields, and left it with some to watch and observe its end. 
After several days, it still continued alive, and the guard left with it 
growing remiss and careless, the mother in the mean time stole 
the child away in the night, but durst not bring it back to her own 
bouse, for fear of her husband; but she intrusted it with her bro- 
ther Heraclides, and called it Agathocles, after the name of her 
own father. 

Where being brought up, he grew very beautiful, and of strength 
of body above what was usual at his age. When he came to be se- 
ven years old, Carsinus was invited by Heraclides to sacrifice^, aod 

^ To a feast at a sacrifice. 
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there seeing Agathocles playing with some other children abcNit the 
same age^ he greatly admired both his strength mod beauty; and 

ivhen his wife told him ^That the child which he so exposed^ if be 

Iiad been brought ap, would hare proved as manly a chiM as that he 
then saw, he answered^ that he was sony for what lie had done> and 
then fell a- weeping: whereupon the woman, perceiFing that what she 
had done would be very pleasing to her husband, discovered to him 
the truth of the whole matter; whereat he was mightily pleased, and 
took away his son, and, out of fear of the Carthaginians, removed 
with all bis family to Syracuse : but, being but a poor man, he taught 
his son, then a child, the potter's trade : at which time Timoleon the 
Corinthian, having routed the Carthaginians at the river Cremissiis> 
made all free of the city that would come in to him, amongst whom 
Carsinos (with Agathocles) were enrolled as citizen^; and Carsious 
died a Kttle time after. 

The mother of Agathocles had in a certain place set up her aon^s 
atatue in stone, upon which a swarm of bees fastened, and began to 
make their wax* combs upon the hips of the statue: which remark- 
able circumstance binng related to those who apply themselves to 
studies of that kind, all unanimously agreed — That wlien he came 
to be a man, he would be famous; which happened accordingly: for 
I>emas,a nobleman of Syracuse, falling in love with Agathocles, first 
supplied him liberally with every thing he had occasion for, so that 
he began in some measure to taste of plenty; afterwards Dema9> be- 
ing created general of the Agrigentines, advanced him to be a colo- 
nel, in the room of one that was then lately dead. He was indeed 
very remarkable and of great esteem before he was an officer, upon 
account of the strength of his body; for in the time of training and 
military exercise, he bore so great a weight of armour, and carried 
such mighty weapons, as no other man was able to bear. But dow» 
since he was made a military tribune, his fame spread abroad much 
more than it did before; for he was eager to fight, daring in action, 
and bold, nay, impudent in his liarangues to the people. Demas 
afterwards fell sick, and died; and, liaving left all his estate to his 
wife, Agathocles married her, and so was esteemed one of the richest 
of the citizens. 

Afterwards, the Crotonians btiing besieged by the Brutii, the Sy- 
racusans sent a great army to their relief, under the command of 
Antander, the brother of Agathocles, and others; but the sovereign 
command and chief management of the affiiir was committed to 
Heraclides and Sosistratus, men who employed themselves all their 
lives long in assassinations, murders, and all kinds of wickedness 
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and debauchery; which the book* next precediog this hath particu* 
larly set forth« With those in this expedition (by a decree of the 
people) was |bined Agathoclesy who was then a colonel; andj though 
he had renMurkably approved his valour against the barbariansj yet he 
was so envied by Sosistratus^ that he altogether disregarded him, 
not allowing him the honour due to his demerits : at which he was 
so exasperated, that he accused Sosistratus and his followers to the 
people, as having designs to advance himself to the monarchy. But 
the Syracusans giving no regard to those accusations, SosistratuSj 
after his return from Crotona, became supreme and absolute lord of 
his country. ; . 

Agathocles being incensed against him, first (with those diat sided 
with him) remained in Italy, and endeavoured to possess himself of 
Crotona; but, failing in his design, with some few along with bim^ 
he escaped to Tarentum, where he was entertained, and taken int^ 
pay; butj committing many rash and inconsiderate acts, he began to 
be suspected of some intended inuovation, and thereupon his com* 
mission was taken from him; upon which he got together the exilea 
of Italy, and relieved them of Rliegium, who were then besieged by 
Heraclides and Sosistratus. Afterwards, when the monarchy was 
abrogated at Syracuse, and Sosistratus was expelled out of the city, 
he returned into his country. And in regard at that time many of 
the nobility who were for an oligi^rchy (to the number of six hundred 
of the greatest persons of quality) were, together with the magis- 
trates, thrust out of the city, a war broke out between the exiles and 
those that were for a democracy, and the Carthaginians sided with 
Sosistratus and his exiles: hereupon there were daily skirmishes and 
drawing up of armies one against another, in which AgathocleS) acting ^ 
sometimes as a private soldier, and at others as a commander, gained 
the reputation both of Valour and policy; for always upon every op- 
portuiiitjrhe invented some stmtagem or other which proved advan- 
tageous to his party; amongst which there was one thing especially 
to be remembered. 

The Syracusans had encamped near to Gela, and at that time In 
the m'ght be broke into the city with a thousand armed men, who 
were presently met by Sosistratus, with a strong and well-ordered 
party, who forced them that had entered back^ and killed three hun- 
dred of them : the rest, looking upon themselves all as lost, eudea- 
Tomred to get oat at a sally-pon, and were, beyond all hope and eX' 
pectation, freed from their present Imminent danger by Agathocles: 

* NMhim !■ Mid of tliem in the prf ceding book^ therefore there miijt be tome mff- 
telM w ooiiaiiMi. BiMdomo&vs tkinka there was either aaother book between tbese^ er 
• went of wbm wee to hevc been iaicited in the pieoediDg book'-^ee hii notei* 
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for he foBght with great valour and resolution at the head of his 
men,. and received seven wounds; and^ when he was even ready to 
faint^ (through loss of blood) and the enemy bearing down upon 
him, he commanded the trumpeters to sound a charge at both parts 
of the walls; which being presently done, tliose who came to force 
out those that had entered, could not discern the truth of the thing, 
because of the darkness of the night; and therefore, believing that 
another party of the Syracusans had broken in at both places, they 
made a hatt, and pursued no farther: and so, being divided into two 
parts, at the sound of the trumpets, they forthwith ran together to 
defend the^ walls. In the mean time Agathocles, with his sbldiers^ 
having thus made room for themselves, got safe to the trenches; and 
tiitts, having deluded the enemy, he not only wonderfully preserved 
bis own men that first entered, but seven hundred more who came in 
to his assistance. 

' After thb, Acestorides the Corinthian being created general at 
Syracuse, Agathocles was thought to aspire tb the monarchy for bi« 
good service; but be avoided tbe danger that hung over his head 
upon that account: for Acestorides (not willing to cut him off, for 
fear of a tumult) commanded him to depart the city, and ordered 
some to kill him in the night as he was making away. But Agatho- 
cles, conceinng what the general was plotting against him, picked 
out one of the young men that was very like himself, both in stature 
and feature, and delivered to him his horse, arms, and garments, 
and by this means subtilely deceived those who were sent out to be 
his murderers) but he himself slinked away in bye paths, in a poor 
ragged coat; and his pursuers, by the arms and other signs, conjee- 
taring that die other was Agathocles, (the darkness of the night not 
permitting a perfect discovery), perpetrated indeed the murder, hut 
missed the person. 

Afterwards, the Syracusans having re-admitted the exiles that were 
driven out of the city with Sosistratus, and having made peace with 
the Carthapnians, Agathocles himself, now an exile, raised an itrmy 
of his own in the heart of the country, at which not only the citi- 
zens, but the Carthaginians were much aflrighted, and therefore 
he was courted to return into his own country; and when he came, 
being conducted into the temple of Ceres by the citizens, he there 
swore that he would do nothing to the prejudice of the democracy. 

Putting on therefore a cloak of dissimulation, as if he would pro- 
tect the democracy, and having deceived the people by divers tricks 
and devices, he was made general and conservator of the peace, till 
all nMtters should be appeased amongst the exiles that were retnmed 
to the city i for every company and fraternity were divided into aany 
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fftctioiis, and very great heart-burnings there were between private 
and particular persons: but the senate of six hundred^ that was ap* 
pointed to govern the city after an oligarchy, was most fierce against 
Agathocles's party; for the members of this assembly were such as 
Wire the richest and of the best quality among the Syracusans. 

However, Agathocles, who now affected the sovereignty, gained 
many opportunities for the accomplishing of his designs: for he had 
not only the command of an army as general^ but news being brought 
that there was an insurrection in the interior of the country at Erbita^ 
he gained a fiirtfier opportunity to increase his army, and raise what 
men he pleased without suspicion. Under colour, therefore, of his 
expedition to Erbita, he raised men out of Morgantkim and other 
cities in the heart of the country, together with those that had for- 
merly served him in the wars against the Carthaginians; for all these 
had a great respect for Agathocles, up«n the account of the many 
instances of his kindness towards them, throughout the whole war. 
On the other hand they hated the six'hundred, who had been a part 
of the oligarchy in Syracuse, and no less abhorred the people who 
forced them into obedience. There were three thousand of them 
that were thus ready with heart and hand to overturn the democney : 
To these he joined some of the citizens, who by reason of their po» 
verty envied the power and pomp of the great ones. 

When every thing was ready, he ordered the soMiers to meet him 
at spring of day, in a body, atTimoleontium*; and he himself in the 
mean time sent for Plsarchus and Decles, who seemed to be the most 
leading men among the sis hundred, pretepding to discourse with 
them concerning the public good : when they came to him, accom- 
panied with forty of their friends, he pretended he was tobe betrayed 
by them, and thereupon seized them all, and accused them to the 
soldiers, deckring, that for his love to the people, he was likely to be 
hurried away to destruction by the six hundred, and sadly bewailed 
bis miserable state and condition ; at which all the soldiers were so 
enraged that ihey cried out, that revenge should be presently taken, 
without any further delay, upon the authors of such injustice: upon 
which he commanded the trumpets to sound a charge, and ordered 
his soldiers to kill those that were the ring-leaders of the mischief, 
and spoil and plunder the six hundred, and all those that sided with 
tliem, of all their goods and estates. 

Hereupon all being now eagerly set upon ravage and spoil, the 
whole city was filled with horror and confusion; for the most iono* 
cent of the citizens, not dreaming of ^ny massacre designed against 
them, ran out of their houses into the streets, to learn the cause of 

• Nrar Svriicusc^ 
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tbe uproar; whereupon the soldiers^ partly through their covetoua^ 
ness to enrich themselves, and partly through madness and nge» fell 
upon the naked people that (through ignorance) had no arms to de- 
fend themselves, and put them all to the sword. For the soldiers 
having secured all the narrow lanes and passes in the city, the citizens 
were inhumanly murdered, some in their houses, and others in the 
streets, and many (altogether innocent, not accused of tlie least fault) 
were knocked on the head while they were asking the reason why 
they were to be killed. For the common soldiers (having now all m 
their hands) made no difference betwixt friend and foej but he was 
sure to be reputed an enemy where most was to be gotten by bis 
fall; JO that then the city was filled with violence, murders, slaugh* 
teis, and all kinds of wickedness: for some, out of former grudges 
s^ed not to load those they before hated with all sorts of disgrace^ 
having now full sway to do whatever they pleased; others judging it 
an act of prudence to enrich themselves by the mi|ssacre of them that 
were rich, spared no means, nor omitted any contrivance to destroy 
them. For some broke down the gates of the out-courts; others, bf 
ladders ascended the house tops; and some fought with them that 
defended themselves from the roofr of the houses. Nay, there was 
no sitfety even to them who fied to the temples under the shelter of 
the gods; but piety towards the gods was crushed and borne down 
by the cruelty of men : and these things Greeks against Greeks, in 
their own country, and kindred against kindred in a time of peace^ 
without any regard either to the laws of nature, or leagues, or reve- 
rence fo the gods, dared thus audaciously to commit: upon which 
account not ouly friends, but even enemies themselves, and every 
sober man, could not but pity the miserable condition of these dis* 
tressed people. All the gates were shut up, and above four thousand 
were killed in one day, for no other fiiult but that they were in 
greater esteem than others: of thoae that endeavoured to fly, aomc 
in running to get out of the gates were laid hold on, others who cast 
themselves over the walk, escaped to the next towns. Some, thrtxigh 
fear and inoonsidetateness leaped off the walls, and broke their 
necksu After all there were thrust out of the eity, as exiles, above 
she thousand, of whom the greatest part fled to Agrigentum, .where 
they were received and entertained with that bunumity as was ^[ree« 
able to their present condition. But those of Agatfaocles's faction 
(who spent the wlKrie day in butchering of the citiaens) were not 
sparing in committing their rage and villanies upon the women, but 
' thought they should be revenged upon them that escaped death, if 
they could but abuse their kindred and relations, in the most vile and 
beai»tly manner imaginable: for that it was very reasonable to think 
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that It woald be more bitter thui death itself to Iiusbands and paients 
to think of the abuses of their wives^ and the ravijhings of their 
danghten: but from hence we mast forbear composing a traged^^ as 
is very usual with other writers, especially to stir up compassion to- 
wards them that are involved in such horrible sufferings; because 
none will expect an express account of every particuhr^ when the 
whole is so ready and clear to be understood. For they that durst 
impudently at mid-day murder innocents in the open streets and 
maifcet-place, have no need of a writer to set forth what they did so 
the houses in the nighti and how they behaved towards wives and 
young maids then in the power of their enemies^ without any pMec- 
tion or defence. 

But Agathocles, after he had glutted himself with the slaughter of 
the citizens two whole days, brought together all the prisoners, and 
released IKnocrates, on account of an old friendship with him: but 
as to the rest, such as were his greatest enemies he put to death, 
and hanished the others. Then calling a common assembly, he 
accused the six hundred, and those who had favoured the oligarchy^ 
declaring that he would purge the city of all those who affected a 
monarchy, and 'restore the people to perfect liberty; and that he 
woald henceforth stand upon equal ground with them all, and live 
a private life, free from further cares and toils : upon saying of which 
he threw away hb general's coat, and put on a jacket, and so went 
' his way, making a show of himself as one of the common people. 
He did this dissemblingly to act the part of a commoner; being in 
the mean time very well assured that there were many of his brethren 
in iniquity in the assembly, who would never suffer the generalship 
to devolve on any other. 

Hereupon those that had robbed the oppressed people of their 
goods, immediately cried out, and with a loud voice wished him not 
to desert them, but to take upon him the entire and absolute manage- 
ment of all affairs. At first he appeared to be very shy; but being 
afterwards more earnestly pressed by the multitude, he told them he 
was willing to accept of the chief command -as general^ provided 
he should not be joined with any other colleague, for he should 
never be willing to be accountable (as the law then was) for the 
miscarriages and irregularities of those that should be joined with 
him in commission. Hereopoi^ the people having agreed that the 
whole power should be in him alone, tbe]rvoted him general, with 
full and absolute authority; so that for the future he plainly 
acted the part of a monarch, and managed the affairs of the whole 
city. 

The SyracQsaos, z^ yet tame and quiet, some curbed by fear. 
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and others kept down by force^ durst not discover (as a thing viin 
and to no purpose) the helirt*burning»tbat were among them. 

But many of the poorer sort, and those that were in debr> were 
much pleased with thisreToIution: forAgathocles had promised in 
the senate that all former debts should be remitted and made void, 
and that lands should be allotted and shared out t» the poor* 

After lie had finished these things, he ordered that none fbv the 
future should be killed or otherwise abused. But on the contaiy^ 
changing bis former course, be carried himself with a great deal o£ 
mUduess towards the people, encouraging many with lewasda, and 
not a few with large promises, and courting all with smooth wofds^ 
lie not a little ingratiated himselflnto the favour and good opinion of 
the people ; and though he was advanced to so high a pitcB 6f ho- 
nour, yet he put not on a diadem, nor suffered the attendance of a 
life guard, nor allowed any difficulty of access to bis* person, which 
is ibe common practice of almost all tyrants: but he made it his 
business chiefly to look after the public revenue, and the naakisg and 
providing all sorts of weapons and arms: he built, likewise, other 
long ships, to increase and strengthen his fleet: and lastly^ be 
brought many of tiie cities and towns in the heart of the country to 
Sloop to his authority* And thus then stood thfe afiiurs of Sicily. 

In Italy this was the ninth year of the war of the Romans widi the 
Samoites, before which time there liad been very sharp battles and 
engagements between them; but then (except some incursions iota 
the enemy's country) there was little or nothing done worth taking 
notice of, only some forts were taken, and the country harassed* But 
in Apulia the Romans wasted and spoiled all Dauuia*, and hmng 
conquered the Canutiif, received hostages of them. There were added 
likewise two other tribes to the former, the one of Falerinaj and the 
otlier of Ufentiua. 

While these things were acting, the Crotonians made peace with 
the Brutians ; hut the war being continued another year with the 
esiles, (who were expelled by the people for their conspiring with 
lieraclides and Sosistratus, of which we have given a particular ac- 
count in the former bookX) they created Parones and Menedemus 
their generals. In the mean time the exiles went to Tharium^ and 
there listed three hundred mercenaries, and endeavoured in the 
night to break into the city: but being repulsed by the Crotonians^ 
they encamped on the confines of the Brutians; but within a Afxt 
time after, they were every man cut off by a much stronger party^ who 
sallied out of the city against them. 

* Now Capitmoia« in the kingdom of Naples. 
t Caotttia in France* now called CbarUcs. * No »uch accoaat appesn there. 
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Aad now hwiog gmn w aocoaat how anatteis went in Sicily and 
Italy, wt dmll pass to the things done in other parts of Europe. 

Eaiydice being qiaeen-regent in Macedonia, as soon as she heard 
Cbttl Olympias waspreparing for her return, sent an express to Cas- 
•nader, then in Peloponneus, wishing him to hasten to her aid and 
assbtanee; and in the mean time, by her bribes and promises, she 
iodoced the most active men among the jViacedonians to favour h^ 



. But Polyperdion got an army together, and being join^ with 
iffiamdas of Bpirus, he brought back Olympias, with Alexander's 
MO*, into the Ungdom. And hearing that Eurydice was at Eutiea in 
Maoedonia with an army, aiming to make an end of all by one battle, 
be makes swtftly after her; and presently, as soon as the armies en- 
1 -one over against the otiier, on a sudden the Macedonians (in 
; loOlympias, and calling to mind the many advantages and 
idadnesses they had received at the hands of Alexander) turned 
aboni; whereupon king Philipf with all his servanls were presently 
aahen. Eurydicet) likewise, together with Polycles, (one of her 
eounaeUon), were afterwards taken, having before returned tD 
Ampbipolis. 

^Nymfdas havtfig thus gained the custody of both the kings, and 
likewise the kingdom, without blood, used not her good fortune with 
•that hnasanity as she ought to have done : but at the very first, irnprt^ 
aontng both Eurydice and Philip her husband, she used them very 
evneUy; for she cooped them both up in a very small place, where 
enxf thing for their necessary use was delivered to them through a 
litde^nanow hole: and for many days together she thus (agaiast all 
lav and conscience) exercised her rage and revenge upon these mise-* 
raUe princes. 

But when she perceived that the Macedonians spoke ill of her, out 
of pity and commisemikm towards those that were thus miserably 
deak withy she delivered Philip to certain Thracians, (after he had 
veigned sis years and four montlis), to be stabbed with poniards. 
Blit she ordered Eurydice to be more severely dealt with, because 
die was so fiee of her tongue, that she was still blabbing it out thai 
9he was fitter to rule the kingdom than Olympias : and therefore shn 
sent to her a sword, a rope, and a cup of poison, bidding her choose 
which she would to despatch herself with, neither valuing the former 
state and dignity of theiofured lady, nor commiserating theconunoa 
lot of mankind; and therefore she came at length to experience the 
I turns of fortune herself, and came to an end every way becom-* 

* His name wu Alesaodcr, the too of RoxanA. t AridBHS, called Philip. 
* t Eurydice the wife af Philip* 
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log her croelty. For Enrydice, in the prtteoce of the penon that 
brought her the iostniments of her deaths pltyed the gods that dke 
might have the like present sent to her; and then hating bound op 
the wounds of her husband, as well as the shortness off tinie mmM 
permit, she wrapped him up, and so without any womanish catm^ 

\ plaints, or any bsse dgection of spirit throogh the gtaatncss of her 
misery, she strangled heiself with her own garter* 

Having made an end of these two, she killed Nicanor, the fafodMr 
'of Cassander: then she picked out a hundred Macedonians, of Gas* 
Sander's friends, and put them all to death. Haviiig gratified ber 
fevenge by these cruel acts, many of die Macedonians were ladiod 
to batcher mortally for ber cruelty: for they all lemembersd liie 
words of Antipater, who, Uke an oracle, a iittle before his death, had 
given strict charge not to admit this woman to govern the kingidoB. 
Olympias therefore managing things after this rate in Macedoniaj k 
clearly pointed out a revolution in the state. 

In Asia, Eumenes having with him the Argyrsspides nader thoir 
captain Antigenes, wintered In the province of Babylon, in the towna 
called Carrhae; thence be sent amhasssdors to Selencus and P^thoib^ 
requiring them to assist the kings, and that they wouldjoin'wilh him 
In the war against Antigonus. Python was appoinied lord^fieatenant 
of Media, and the other of the province of Babylon, when the seooiid 
division of the provinces was made in Triparadisus. Seleiicus aa- 
swered, that he and those with him would supply the kings wMi 
whatever tHey wanted, but that he would never observe any of the 
commands of £umenes, who was adjudged to die bytbecoramoft^ 
sufirage of the Macedonians. After many disputes relating to thia 
resolution, Python and Selencus solicited Antigenes and the Aigyrss* 
pides by their agents to cast off £umene8. 

But the Macedonians rejecting what they required, 
commended them for their fidelity, and raarebed away and 

. the river Tigris, and there encamped, three hundred furiooga teaa 
Babylon: for be designed to march to Susa, because he intended to 
laise forces out of the higher provinces, ud to make use of the 
king's treasures as there should be occasion. But he was foretd to 
pass the ri^r, because that part on this side was eaten up by foragii^ 
and deprepations, andthe country on the other side was yet Qa« 
touched, and aflbrded plenty of forage and other provisions for his 
army. While he was procuring vessels to pass over the river, 3^stt» 
eus and Python sailed up the river with two gallies of three tiera of 
bars, and many other small vessels, being part of those that Alexander 
built at Babylon. 
As soon as they arrived at the place where thepassage was intended. 
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Vh^ reoefwed their solicitations to the Macedonians^ to persuade them 
to east off Eomenes^ and not to abet and encourage a fellow againat 
'tfietti who was but a stranger^ afad had destroyed multitudes of the 
Macedonians. But when Antigenes could not be prevailed with 
fipoa any terms whatsoever^ the Seleucians sailed to an old sluice, 
and blolie down the head of it, where it was grown up through length 
•f tittt; upon which the Macedonian camp was surrounded with 
wster, and all the tract of ground overflowed, so that the whole army 
was in great danger of being utterly lost. All that day, therefore, 
they rested, considering and advising what was best to be done in 
8Mh an eiLtgency. The next day, without any distuirbance from the 
etieffiy) they transported the greatest part of the army in flat-bottomed 
toats, to the BHinber of thirty, forced forward with long poles: for 
SdeucBS had only horse with him, and those far inferior in number 
to the enemy. And now night approached, when Eumenes (in great 
pai&fbr Ihs carriages left behind) caused all the Macedonians to re- 
pttSB the rilFer $ and then, by direction of one of the natural itihabitants, 
he 96t upon cleansing another such like place, by which the water 
migiit be easily diverted, and the ground all round about drained dry. 
Which when Seleucus perceived, (intending to get rid of them out of 
bis province with what speed he could), he sent ambassadors to them 
to make a tmee, and so penmitted them to pass over the river: but 
forthwith sent expresses to Antigonus in Mesopotamia, to desire him 
with all speed to come down with his army, before the governors of 
the provinces came in with their forces. 

EttHienes having now passed the river Tigris, as soon as he came 
into Soatana, he divided his army into three bodies, on ticcount of 
^le scarcity of provisions; ^nd thus marching through the country 
three several ways, he was in great want of bread-corn, and therefore 
diatribmed rice, millet*', and dates, with which that country abounded, 
ttvoi^gat the aoniiers. 

AMhoogh he had before taken care to send away the king^s letters 
to <he lord^fieutenants of the upper provinces, yet he then again 
aeot expresses, to desire them all to meet him with their forces in 
Soitaoa. At which time it so happened that th^ had their forces 
Aen ia the fleU, and were got together for some other reasons. 
Of which it ia necessary here to say something before we proceed 
farther. 

^hon was Iord*lieutenant of Media, and general of allthe higher 

StttniHes, by nation a Parthian, who had killed Phitotas the former 

general, and had placed Eudamus, his own brother, in his room. 

Upon which all the other provinces joined together, lest they should 

* A whiM grain^ of wluch the Indians mike oil. 
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be served in the same way^ because Python was of a restless spirit, and 
had engaged himself in matters of high importance. Having there- 
fore overcome hioi in battle, and cut off most of his army, they drove 
the man himself out of Parthia, who first sought fcnr shelter in Media, 
and in a short time after he went to Babylon, and prayed assistance 
front Saleucus, and that they might join together in one oomraon ia- 
terest. The governors, therefore, for these causes having dmwn 
their forces together, Eumenes's messengers came to Uie anaics 
when they were ready, and prepared in the field. Pencestes was the 
most renowned captain of them all, and was made general by a 
unanimous assent. He was formerly squire of the body to Alesan«- 
der, and advanced by the king for his valour. He wa^ lord-lieatenaot 
of the gteatest part of Persia, and in great esteem among the natives. 
And for thb reason, he of all the Macedonians was allowed by Ale&* 
ander to wear a Persian gown, because he thought thereby to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Persians, and engage them to be BM>re observant 
to all his commands. He then had with him ten thousand Peisiaii 
archers and slingers, and of other nations (taken into the rank of 
Macedonians) three thousand, with six hundred home of Greeks «nd 
Thracians, and of Persian horse four hundred. Polemon, a Mace- 
donian, governor of Carmania, had fifteen hundred foot, and seven 
hundred horse. Siburtius, governor of Arachosia, had a thousand 
foot, and six hundred and ten horse. Androbazus, likewise, waa 
< sent from Paropamisus (of which province Qzyartes was governor) 
with twelve hundred foot, and four hundred horse. Stasander, go- 
vernor of Aria and Drangina, being joined with the Bactriana, had 
with him fifteen hundred foot, and a thousand horse. Out of India 
cvne Eudamus with five hundred* horse, and three thousand foo^ 
and a hundred and twenty elephants, which he got after Alexander's 
death, when he treacherously slew Poms. There were in the whole, 
with the governors of the provinces, above eighteen thousand and 
seven hundredf foot, and four thousand and six hundred horse. 

When all these came into the province <tf Susiana, and joined with 
Eumenes, a public assembly was called, where was a hot dispute 
cpDcerning the choice of a general. Pencestes, on account o£ his 
bringing most men into the field, and his eminent post under Alex- 
ander, conceived he had most right to challenge the chief command. 
Antigenes, captain of the silver tirgeteersl, insisted upon it, that the 
wh6le power of election ought to be committed to his Macedonians, 
who, under Alexander, liad conquered Asia; and by their valour bad 
«> signalized themselves, as to gain the reputation of being uncon« 

* Tkrea hundred In the rawgm. — ^Uih. Ana. 307* 
t The pwtiealnn nnke OBft*«id*twcaty tboustad. % Argyraapidei. 
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qaeittblv. But Eumenes fearing lest by their divisions tliey should 
become an easy prey to Antigonus^ advised that they should not make 
•Be general only, but that all who were before chosen capUins and 
commanders should meet every day in the king's pavilion, and there 
consult of all the public afiairs. For a tent had been before erected 
to Alexander, and his throne placed therein^ to which they used to 
resort, (oflering incense as to a god), and there debate all matters of 
weight and special concern. This advice being approved and ap- 
plauded by all, they met there every day, as in a city governed by a 
democracy. Afterwards being come to Susa, there Eumenes was 
supplied with what monies he had occasion for out of the kings' ex- 
dequer. For the kings by their letters had ordered the treasurers^ 
tiiat they should issue to Eumenes alone so much money as he at any 
time required. Hereupon he gave the Macedonians six months pay 
befcnre-hand, and to Eudamus (who brought the elephants out of 
India) he paid two hundred talents, under colour to defray the charge 
and expence of the elephants, but in truth the more to engage him 
to his interest. For if contests should arise, that party would have 
liie greatest advantage with whom jie sided, by reason of the terror 
oocasbned by the use of these beasts. The rest of the governors 
every one maintained their own soldiers they brought with them. 
This done, Eumenes continued for some time in Susa, and there re- 
Aneshed his army. 

In the mean time Antigonus, who wintered in Mesopotamia, re- 
solved fwthwith to set upon Eumenes before he grew too strong: 
bet when he heard that the provincial governors, with their forces, 
together with the Macedonians, were joined with hin), he let his 
scddiers rest, and made it his busines to raise more. For he saw that 
he had need of a great army, and reason to make more than ordinary 
preparations for the war. 

In the midst of these preparations Attains, Polemon, Docimus, 
Antipater, and Fhilotas, who before were commanders in Alcetas*s 
army, and were taken prisoners and kept in an extraordinary strong 
castle, hearing of Antigonus's intended expedition into the higher 
provinces, (conceiving now they had gained a fair opportuni^), bribed 
some of their keepers to suffer them to escape. Having therefore 
procured arms, about midnight they set upon the guard; they then- 
selves were but eight in number, (surrounded with four hundred men), 
yet valiant and expert soldiers, through their experience in the war 
with Alexander. Xenopithes, the governor of the castle, they threw 
off from the walls, headlong down a steep rock, a furlong high; and 
as to the rest, some they killed upon the place, and others they hurled 
down, and then 9et the bouses on fixe. Hereupon they took into the 
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castle five hundred men that were witfaont, iKpccti^g the israes k 
was indeed very well stored with provisions, and sU other things «•» 
cessary : but they consttlted together whether it was hotter \ 
there^ and trust to the strength of the place > waiting ton relief 
Eumebes^ or to get away, and wander aboat in the eooBlir]ft, i 
use of a change and turn of fortune whea it might happtn^ 
canvassing and disputing there was on both sides: Dociraiie y 
leaving tiie place, but Attains decUired he was not able towMlofe 1»» 
boucy by reason of the hardship of his late imprisoment. 

Whilst they were thus at variance amongst themselves, dwve i 
hundred foot and four hnndred horse, were drawn oat of the i 
bouring garrisons, and got together in a body, besides three thousand 
pf the natural inhabitants, and upwards, gathered from all parts of dift 
country; these created one from among themselves to be their gene- 
ral, and laid close si^e to the castle^ 

Being therefore thus unexpectedly ag^ ooopfd up, Ik>ei«iis^ ae» 
quainted witli a passage under ground, whelto do guard was set^ fagr a 
private messenger kept correspondence with Strstonice^ the wife of 
Antigonus, who was not feur distant from the plaee: and aAenraste 
he, with one other in bis company, through this pass slipt out to har^ 
hut, contrary to her prombe, he was seiaed and secured. And he thait 
came out with him undertook to conduct the enemy into the eastle> 
and accordingly brought in a great number, and with them fl^unedoae 
of the highest rocks, within the fort. 

And although Attalua, and all those with him, were far inferior ia 
number, yet they defended the place courageously, fid^rting vaUant^ 
every day, till at length they fell into the enemy's handsj after maie|o 
of sixteen months. 
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CHAP. n. 

Antigamus marches to the Tigris after Bumenes, Eumenes cuts off 
a great manjf of his men there. Antigonus goes into Media^ 
JBumenes comes to Persepolis. The description of Persia, Peu^ 
iXMtes's great feast. Bumenes^s poUejf. His tale of the Hon. 
A battk in Pareteceni^ between Antigonus and Eumenes. An^ 
Hgonm returns into Media. The story of Ceteus*s two wives 
striving which should be burnt. Bumenes marches to Oabene;, 
Cassander to Macedonia. Ofympias goes to Pydna: it there 
besieged. The Epirots forsake their king, and join with Cos-- 
sender. Antigonus designs to surprise ^Eumenes, who stops his 
march by a stratagem. The last battle between the^ in Oabene. 
Bumenes basely deUvered up.. Antigonus returns to Media. 
The drsaj^l earthquakes in the oauniry ofMhagesk 

AFTERWARDS, Democledes was chief govetnat at Adiens, andr 
Cains Junius and Quiotus JEmilias were consuk at Rome. At that 
tiose was celebrated the hundred and sixteenth Olympiad, at which 
Deinomenes the Laoonian gained the victory. About this time An- 
tigonus mtfched out of Mesopotamia and came to Babylon, and made* 
a league with Seleuous and Python, and having strengthened himself 
with forees received from them, made a bridge of boatsover theriver 
Hgris, passed over his army, and hMtened away with a swift march 
after the enemy. Of which Euoienes having intelligence, he sent 
to Xenophilus, governor* of the citadel at Susa, not to give any 
money to Antigonusi nor by any means to come out to parley with 
him* 

He himself marched with the army to theTigris, a dqr*s journey dis- 
tant from Susa, where he came into the country of*the Ujuans, a free 
peo|ile. The river is in some places three, and in others four 
furlonp broad. The depth in the middle of the channel was equaT 
with the he^ht of the dephants. It runs, in a current |ftom the 
mpuntains seven hundred furlongs^ and. emptieft itself into the Red 
sea* There are many sea^fish and whales- in, tliis river, which sipfsat 
chie% at the rising of the dog^-starf* 

The Eumeutaos bad the river, before them fbradefiDiie^anda»n« 
nfd the bfiidi all along from the head of the river to tbr seat* with 
forts every where built upon tlie bank, and there w»ted for the ene«- 

* Or treasarer, t In the dog-days: about ths eod of July. 

t The Red tea* or Persian -golf. 
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toy's approach. Bot because these forts reqaired a great QBOibeT of 
men to keep them^ in regard they stretched out a great lengthy Eo- 
nenes and Antigenes solicited Peacestes to send for ten thonsamJ 
archers more out of Persia ; who at first refused, complaining \icm he 
was denied to be general of the army. But afterwards^ upon mature 
detiberatioD with himself, he compned, concluding that if Antigonns 
prcTailed, he should lose both his province, and be in danger of Ids- 
ing his life besides; careful, therefore, to preserve his own interest^ 
and hoping thereby with more ease to gain the chief command by 
Iiaving more men than any of the rest, he brought ten thousand archers 

snore into the camp according to their desire. And though some 

nf the Persians were distant one from another tliirty days march, yet 
they had placed their guards with that art and exactness, that they 
all heard the word of command in one and the same day; the re»-^ 
son of which is worthy remark : for Persia is full of long and narrow 
v«llies, and is full of high watch-towers, upon which were placed some 
of the inhabitants that were men of loud and strong voices: when 
the voice was heard by those of the next division, they imparted it ia 
Ae same manner to the others, and they again to the rest, one after 
anu»iher, till what was commanded came at length to the end of Ae 
ffovince. 

WUIeBmnenes and Peucestes were busy about these afl&ini, Ab- 
tigonns came with his army to the king's palace in Susa, and *made 
Seleneiis lord-lieutenant of theprovinee,and leaving with him a snf- 
fieient army, ordered him to besiege the citade), Xenophif us the trca-* 
sorer refusing to obey bis commands; but he himself marched away 
with bis army against the enemy, through a hot scalding eoontry^ 
very dangerous for foreign armies to pass. Therefore they were feveed 
10 march in the night, and encamp near the river befoce san-rising: 
however, he could not secure himself from all the inconvenieneies 
and mischiefs of that eonntfy : for though he did alt that waa possible 
f«r him to do, yet through the excessive heat of the season, fbeiog 
nboDt the rising of the dog-star*),helo8tagreat multitude of his aaeo. 
Coming at length to the river Coprates, he prepared whilt was neces* 
sary for the passing over of his men. This river issues from a moon* 
taioons country, and runs into the Tigris, and is four aeies broad, and 
was fourscore furlongs distant from Eumenes's camp. Hie stream 
is so rapid and swift, that there is no passing over without boats or a 
bridge. . Having therefore got together a few flat-bottomed boats, in 
them he put over some of his foot, ordering them to draw a trench 
and cast up works to defend it, and there to attend the coming over 
of the rest. 

* See the foregoing ptge. 
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• £iimene8 iianog totenigence iqr his scouts of the eaeniy's desigo^^ 
pttsscd over die bridge of Ilgris with four thousand foot and thirteen 
bundled horse, and found above three thousand foot and three hun- 
<li«d hone of Aatigonus's army got over*; and no less than six 
thousand who were foraging up and down the country : these he sud- 
4en\y set upou and routed^ and presently put the rest to flight. 
As for the MaoedonianSj ( whostood dieir ground) , being overpowered 
hf Dumbecs, be forced them all to the river, where running bead- 
loiDg into their boats, and overcharging diem, they$ui|k down: upoa 
whjch many of them endeavouring to swim, some few of them cs* ^ 
caped, but the cest were all drowned. Others that co^ld not swim^ 
(judging it move advisable to fall into the enemy's hands, than cer- 
tainly to fose their lives in. the river, were taken prisoners, to the 
DUinber of four thousand* Antigonns, for want of boats, was not 
^le to help them, though he saw such multitudes perish. Concdv* 
i^g therefore that it was impossible to pass the river, he marched 
back to the city of Badaca, seated on the river Ulaie. By reason of 
die vehement heat, this march was very sweltering and troublesome, 
and many of the army were tired out, so that they were liearttess, and 
even at their wits end : but when he came to the city before men- 
tioaed, staying there some days, he refreshed his army. Thence he 
judged it admaUe to march to Ecbataoain Media, and making that 
the seat of war, to take in ail the higher provinoes. 

. There were two ways that led to Media, and both were diCenltt 
thatmrrr the mountains was pleasant, and the high way; but scordi* 
iag hot, and very long, almost forty days journey. That through 
die ooontiy <tf the Cosseans waa strait, narrow, and steep, lea<Hn; 
thiodgh tha enemy's borders, and barren and scaut of provisions, 
but a short cut, aiid more cool; yet it was not easy for an army to 
■Murcb this.way, unless agreement were first made with the barbarians 
wlio inhabit the nfioantains. 

They have been a free people time out of mind, ajnd inhabit in caves, 
and feed upon acorns and mushrooms, and the salted flesh of wild 
beasts. But he looked upon it as a dishonourable thing for him who 
commanded so great an army, to court these barbarous people with 
smooth words, or gai i^hem by rich gifts. He picked out therefore 
the choii!est of his targeteers, and divided the archers and slingers, 
and such likelight*armed men into two bodies, and delivered them 
toNearehus, with command to go before him, and first secure the 
stnAs and difficult passes. These being posted all ak>ng in the way, 
be himself led the phalanx, and Python commanded the rear. 
They that were sent ^vith Nearchus had endeavoured to possess 

* Tkc river C«ptat«Sf wbich f»llf into the Pasitigris. 
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thesiselves of a few watch-tow«i8; b«t, behig hiniarodomi pre* 
▼eated of mauf, $gd the nost necessary and oobmmISoiis ptaoas^ 
tbey lost manjr of their soldiers^ andj beiog set apop on eweiy aide 
by the barbaiiatiSy they had much difficulty in aiaklBg their way 
thraogh them. And as to those that followed Antagoaus^ (having 
entered the att-aits), they fell into dangers that were incatrieahle : fcr 
the natives, being well acquainted with the places, and havhig before 
possessed themselves of the steep and cra^y rocks, cast down auiasj 
stones upon the heads of the soldiers as they passed by; and besl^, 
making use of showers of arrows, they so galled them, that they were 
neither able (throngfa the inconvenieacy of the place) to annoy thck 
enemies, nor avoid their shot: and in regard the passage was rerj 
enggy and difficult, the elephants, horses, and heavy-armed men, 
were involved both in toils and haaards at one and the same tiBM, 
and in no capacity to help diemsdves. 

Antigonus being brou^t into these straits, now repented that he 
did not follow the counsel of Python, who had advised him to have 
bought bb passage with money. But after the loss of many of his 
men, and the rest still in imminent hazard, after nine days trouble* 
some march, he came at length to the inhabited parts of Media. 

One mischief after another thus fidling upon the army^ thelntole* 
lable distresses they were brought into stirred up the soldiers to cry 
out against Antigonus, insomuch tbat they gave him very harsh aad 
bitter words. 

For in forty days time, they had three several times been misMrablf 
shiughtered: but by fair words, and a plentiful supply of all thi^fs 
necessary, he at length quieted them. Then he commanded Pythoa 
to go oyer all Media, to get together horsemen, and horses, and car* 
ziages, which he easily performed, the country abounding with hones 
and cattle. For Python returned, bringing along with him two 
thousand horsemen and a thousand horses, ready furmshed, and ao 
many loads of ammunition as that the whole army might be com* 
pletely armed; together with five hundred talents out of the king'a 
treasury. 

Antigonus formed the horse into regiments, and distributed the 
horses among those that had lost their own, and gave the draagfas^ 
beasts freely among those that wanted them, whereby he regained the 
former love of the soldiers. 

In the mean time, the governors of the provinces, and captaina of 
the forces with Eumenes, when they heard that the eneaqr waa ia 
Media, were of various opinions what to resolve upon : for EamaneSy 
Antigenes, and the jest who came up from the sea-coasts, were for 
returning thither again. But those who came from the higher pro- 
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▼inces (upon the account of their friends and relations that were left 
at home) were for defending those parts. The contest growing hot^ 
Eomenes, considering that one part of the army (whicli was now di- 
vided into two) was not strong enough to cope with the enemy, com- 
plied with the governors of the upper provinces. Decamping there- 
fore from Pasitigris^ he moved towards Persia, and came to the royal 
seat of the'kingdom, Persepolis^ at the end of four-and-twenty daya 
march. 

The country, in the first entrance into it, and as far as the Ladders, 
(as they are called), is flat and low, exceeding hot, and barren of pro- 
visions; but the rest is higher, of a wholesome air, and very fruitful: 
wl^rein are many shady vallies, variety of pleasant gardens, natural 
walks bouoded on each side with all sorts of trees, and watered 
with refreshing springs. So that those 'that pass this way many 
taoaes stop here and solace themselves in these pleasant places with 
great delight. 

Here the inhabitants brought in to Peucestes abundance of all kinds 
of prey and booty, which he largely distributed among the soldiers^ to 
gaia their bvour and good will. In this tract inhabit the most war- 
like of the Persians, being all archers and slingers, and is far more 
populous than any of the other provinces. 

Mlien they came to Persepolis, the king's palace, Peucestes the 
governor, and general of the province, ordered 4 magnificent sacrifice 
to the gods^ and to Alexander and Philip; and to that end sending al- 
most over all Persia for beasts tff be sacrificed, and abundance of all 
other provisions necessary for a festival aad public assembly, he 
feasted the whole army. 

In this festival the guests were placed in four rounds, including 
one within another, the greatest surrounding all the rest, which was 
tea furlongs in compass, and was filled with mercenaries and coa« 
federates. 

The second round was eight furlongs, in which were placed the 
Macedonian silver targeteers, and the rest of Alexander's fellow- 
soldiers. The other circle was of four furlongs, and filled with in- 
ferior officers, special friends, commanders, and horsemen. 

That in the midst of all was two furlongs, wherein the generals^ 
masters of the horse, and the nobility of Persia, had their several tents 
allotted them; and in the midst of them were placed the altars of the 
gods, and of Alexander and Philip. 

The tents were made of green boughs of trees, covered with arras^ 
and ail sorts of tapestry hangings, Persia plentifully affording every 
thing for pleasure and delight. 

The rounds were at that convenient distance one from another^ a^ 
Vcwu2, No. 44. XX 
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that the guests found {nothing of trouble or uneasiness; bat every 
thing that was prepared was near at hand. All being thus graoefellf 
nanagedy with the general ^plause of the common soldiers, therel^ 
expressing how great Peucestea was in their favour and esteem, he 
was suspected by Eumenes, who conceived that Peucestes did this to 
ingcatiate himself with the army, and thereby to gain the sovereiga 
eonmiand; he therefore forged a letter, by which he raised up the 
spirits of the soldiers, and made them more courageous, and brought 
^wn the haughty spirit and pride of Peucestes; but advanced his 
own reputation with the army, by the hopes of good success for Ae 

future. The contents of the letter was this ^Tbat Olympias, with 

Alexander's son, (having killed Ca6sander),liad fully recovered the 
kingdom of Macedon; and that Polyperohon, with the main power 
of the king's army, frnd his elephants, had put over into Asia against 
Antigonus, and was tlien in Cappadocia. This letter was written ia 
Syriac characters, in the name of Orontas, governor of Armenia^ aa 
intimate friend of Peucestes. These letters passing as authentic, be-> 
cause of the continual correspondence between him and the lord- 
lieutenants, Eumenes ordered them to be carried about, and shewn to 
the captains and most of the soldiers. Hereupon the whole army 
changed their mind, and all eyes were upon Eumenes, as the chief 
&vourite, and therefore they resolved to depend upon him, as he whose 
interest in the kings would be able to advance whom he pleased, and 
to punish whom he thought fit. 

When the feasting was ended, Eumenes, the more to terrify them 
that were regardless of his orders, and who affected the sovereign 
command, called in question, in due form of law, Siburtius, the go- 
vernor of Arachosia, Peucestes's special friend: for Peucestes, send- 
ing away some horse into Arachosia, had secretly commanded Si- 
burtius to intercept the carriages coming from thence. Whereupon 
Eumenes brought him into such imminent danger, that unlesa he 
had privately withdrawn himself, he would have been killed by the 
soldiers. By this piece of policy, having terrified others, and advunced 
Ills own honour and reputation, he put on a new face again, and so 
gained upon Peucestes with smooth words and larg^ promises, that 
he became both kind and courteous to him, and cheerful and reaMly to 
afibrd aid and assistance to the kings. Desiring likewise to be as- 
sured of the rest of the governors and captains by some pledges, wMch 
might engage them not to forsake him, he pretended to want money^ 
and desired them to contribute, every one according to his ability, to 
the kings. 

Hereupon, receiving four hundred talents from among so many of 
Ae captains and generals as he thought fit, those whom he before 
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6ii»pected of treachery or desertion^ became most faithfal attend- 
aata and guards to hb pcfsoD, and stack close to him in all en- 
GiNiDters* 

While he thus pmde&tly managed ajBhirs> and ^ras providing fdr 
the future^ news was brought by some who came out of Media^ that 
Antigonas was otarching with bis army into Persia: whereiqpon he 
nioved forward^ with a desigjft to mreet and engage the enemy. 

The second day of their march he sacrificed to the gods^and plen- 
liftiUy feasted the army, wishing them to continue firm and faithfifl 
U> him; bdt^ wisUi^ to comply with the humour of his guests^ who 
loved to drink freely^ he fell into a distemper^ whidi caused him to 
lay by, and sd hindered his march for some days. 

In the mean time the army was greatly dejected, to consider that 
tl)e most expert and bravest commander of all the generals should be 
now sick, at the very dme (as they thought) they were even rea^ to 
fight the enemy# 

But bis distemper abatinf^ and after a little time having recovered 
himself, he parsiied his march, Peucestes and Antigenes leading the 
vaiii and be himself in a litter followed after with the elephants, to 
prevent disturbance by the crowd^ and the inconveniency by the 
atraitness of the places they were to pass. 

And now the two armies were Within a day's march one of the 
other, when the scouts on both sides brought an account of theur ap* 
proach, and what numbers they were, and ways they took. Where* 
upon each party prepared for battle: but at length they parted 
without fighting; for there was a river and a deep trench between 
the two armies. Both indeed were drawn forth in battalia, bnt, by 
reason of the badness of the ground, they could not come to action: 
wherefore, drawing off three furlongs distant one from another, they 
spent four days in light skirmishes, and foraging the coanti^ there- 
abouts, being mueh in want of all things necessary. The fifth day 
Aotigonus, by his i^nts, again solicited the governors of the pro* 
vinces^and the Maeedpniaas, to desert £umenes, and conmit them* 
selves to his plotection. For he promised that he would Ieav6 to 
every one of them their own several provinces, and would bestow 
large territories upcm the rest} and others he would send into their 
own country, laden wkh honours and great rewards; and, as fot 
those that were wiUkig sUU to bear arms, he woutd give them places 
and pos|s in the army suitable to their several cifcumatances: but 
the Maeedoniana would not bearban to any part of these terms, but 
sent away the messengers with gvesit indignation and threats: upon 
which Eumenes came amongst them, and gave them thanks, with 
commendations for their fidelity, and told them all old story, but very 
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suitable to the present occasioa ^That a lioo falling in love with a 

young lady, treated with her father to bestow her upon him in noar* 

riage; who answered ^That he was very willing to give the young 

woman to be his wife, but that he was afraid of his claws and teetli, 
lest, when he was married, according to the nature of his kind, he 
should devour the poor girl. Hereupon thfe lion teat out his teeth, 
and tore off his claws ; upon which the ftither, perceiving that now he 
had lost whatever before made him formidable, fell upon him, and 
easily cudgelled him to death. And that now Antigopus was acting 
a part not much unlike this: for he courted them with fair promises, 
till such time as he could get the army into his power, and then he 
would be sure to cut the throats of the commanders. This fine stoiy, 
ihus handsomely told, was highly applauded by the army; and here- 
upon he dismissed them. 

The next night some deserters from Antigonus came in, and gave 
intelligence, that he had ordered his army to march at the second 
watch. Hereupon EUmenes, upon serious thoughts, and musing on 
what his designs might be, at length hit upon the truth of the mat- 
ter, that the enemy's purpose was to march to Gabene, which was a 
country three days march distant, then untouched, abounding in com 
and forage, sufficient to supply the greatest army plentifully with aH 
sorts of provisions ; and besides, it was a place of great advantage, full 
of rivers and deep ravins that were impassable. Contriving there- 
fore to prevent the enemy, he put in execution the like project; 
and sent away some of the mercenaries, (whom he hired with okk 
ney), under colour of runaways, with orders to inform Antigonus, 
thnt Eumenes would fall upon his camp that night. But Eumenes 
himself sent off the carriages before, and commanded the soldiers 
with all speed to eat their suppers, and march: all which was pre- 
sently despatched. 

In the mean time Antigonus, upon the intelligence received from 
the deserters, resolved to fight the enemy that night, and therefore 
put a stop to his march, and placed his army in order of battle. 

During which hurry of Antigonus, and while h^ was preparing to 
meet his enemy, Eumenes^ stole away with his army, and made to- 
wards Gabene before him. Antigonus for some time waited with 
bis soldiers at their arms; but receiving intelligence by his scouts, 
that the army of Eumenes was gone, he perceived that a trick was 
put upon him. However, he went on with what he had before de- 
signed; and, to that end, giving the word of command to his army 
to march, he posted away with that haste and speed, as if he had been 
in a pursuit. 

But when he understood that Eumenes had got six hours march 
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before bin^ and so perceiTing that he was not able at so great a dis- 
tance to overtake him with his whole army^ he contrived as follows: 
he deUvered the rest of the army to Python^ willing that he shoull 
come softly after him; and he himself posted away with the horse* 
About spring of day he came up with the rear of the enemy's army, 
as they were marching down a hill; upon the top of the moun- 
tain he made a haltj and there presented himself to the view of 
the enemy. 

Eumenpsy at a cuhvenient distance, seeing the enemy's horse, con«« 
eeived that tlie whole army was near at hand, and therefore made a 
stand, and drew up his men in order of battle, as if. they should forth^ 
virith engage. In this manner these two generals put tricks one upon 
another, as if they were striving which should outwit the other^ there- 
by shewing, that all their hopes of victory lay and were grounded up- 
on their own stratagems. 

By this means, therefore, Antigonus put a atop to the cnemy^s 
inarch, and gained time for his army to come up to him; which at 
length joining with him, he drew up in battalia, and in that order 
marched down the hill in a terrible manner upon the enemy. The 
whole army (with those brought in by Python and Seleucus) amounted 
to above eight-and-twenty thousand foot, eight thousand five hun- 
dred horse, and sixty-five elephants. Both the generals ranged their 
armies in an array that was strange and unusual, as if they strove 
which should excel the other even in this piece of art also. In the 
left wing Eumenes placed Eudamus, the captain of the elephants 
from India, who had with him a body of a hundred and fifty horse: 
in front of these were drawn up two squadrons of choice horse armed 
%nth laiTces, fifty deep, and were all joined to those who were placed 
upon the rising ground near the foot of the mountain. Next to them 
was drawn up Stasander, with nine hundred and fifty of» his own 
horse. After -these, he ordered Amphimachus, lord-lieutenant of 
Mesopotamia, who had under his command six hundred horse* 
Kext to them were drawn up the horse Irom Arachosia, lately com- 
manded by Siburtius, but^ because he was then fled, the command 
was given to Cephalus. Close to these were five hundred horse 
from Paropamisus, and as many Thracians from the upper colonies. 
In the van of all these stood five-and- forty elephants, drawn op 
in the form of a half moon, lined with as many archers and slingera 
as was thought fit. 

Then he drew up his maib body of foot in a phalanx in this man* 
ner: atihe farthest point were placed above six thousand foreign 
soldiers, then five thousand out of several countries, armed after the 
manner of the Macedonians; after these were drawn uppo more 
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than three thouaand Argysaspides, bm men iMYer ooD^iiered^ and Cor 
Iheir valottr dreaded by the eaeaay. And bstly^ after aUj thiea thoi^ 
fluid targeteeia of the life gwrd; whtdi, together with the ftigjiaa 
padcs, were oooNBanded by Antigeiies and Taatanins^ And in the 
▼an <rf this f^laox stood forty ekphants, Uoed with 
Den. Next to the phalanx in the ri|^t wing hediew op e^ght I 
died of Carmaniao horse, ander the eoininaad of TtepoUmns^ th* 
governor of that province; and after them nine bandied who ' 
canted Companions. Then the squadron of Ant^genes andPes 
being three hundred in one tsoop. In the utmost part of the wng 
was placed Eomenes's own raiment, consistii^ of as many hone^ 
^/ad before these was a fcdorn^hope» made up of KnmenBs^s { 
pkced in two bodies^ each eonacstiog of fifty horse. There 
likewise two hundred horse drawn up in four sqmidions^ aod plaerJ 
in the flank at a distance from the main wing» to be n guard to tkat 
pavt. And besides all these, he ^need three hundred hone^ culled 
out of all the provioees for strength and qieed, to.be a guard to thu 
Mtf of his squadron: and in the van of this wing thus anmycd were 
pkeed ibfty elephants, for ihe better defence of the whole* Ense^ 
ncs's whole array amounted to five-and*thirty dKiusand foot^ six 
t housan d and one hundred horse, aod one hundred and fourteefl 
elephants* 

Anligoous observing from the top of the bills how the amj of the 
enemy was drawn op^ drew up hb likewise so aa might be most eon-> 
vement to the present circumsunces. For takiiig notice that his 
enemy's right wing was very strongly guarded with horse and ele* 
phanu, he fronted them with the choicest of his own horse, who 
being in small parties, at a considerable distance one bom another^ 
might charge in manner of a running fight, wheeling off one aftcs 
another, and so still renew the fight by fresh men. And bf thin 
means the strength ot that part of the enemy's^ army, wherein they 
placed their greatest confidence, was wholly eluded. For in thin 
phidanx he bad pkced about a thousand archers and laneeteem ow 
bofseback, out of Media and Armenia, who had ever been used to this 
way of charging by turns. Next to them were drawn up two thoo-> 
sand wd two hundred Tarentines, who came op with him from thn 
sea-eoasts, who were men veiy expert in bying ambus c ad es , and 
eontriviiy.other stmtagems of war, and hadngrcat respect and kind* 
nessforhim: athousand, likewise, out of Phrygb and Lydia; fifteen 
hundred under the comnmnd of Python; and firor hundred spcansea 
led by Lysanias. After all these followed those called the Anthippi*, 
and them out of the higher provinces, to the number of eight htm- 
* Aatliippi: u 4. cacaits or opposMs of the 1 
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4rad« Aod «f ibb body of heMe was ttie left wing completed and 
made «ip, ail under the command of Python. In the main tmttle^ of 
Ibol'ipeve ptaoedSn the front nine thousand foreigners; next totkem 
tiMee Ihooaaod Lyciaas and Famphifiams, and above eight thoosaml 
<miof #refa nations, atned after the Maeedoman 'manner; and in 
the fwr vera the Maeedontens^ to the nmaber of eight thoasandy 
^vIMi Af|tl|iat€r had formerly sent as recrufts when he took ttpoa 
Wto'the goveraoMnt of the kingdom. In the right wing of horse^ 
dtoas lo the right of the phalans of foot, were first placed five him- 
Ani nereenaries; next to them a thousand Thmeians, and as mOtnf 
confodir a l fls ; and close after them were a thottsand called €ompa- 
aioM. Theae weM all commandod by Deasetrios the son of Anfi- 
gMNi09 which waa the first time he appeared in arms to assist hh 
fother: ift the tilaioat part of the wing were placed three himdredf 
horsey wkh which Antigontts htmacif engaged, Thia aqnadnm coa* 
abted of three troops of his secvants, and as many of others, dfawit 
np in equal distances one from^another, supported by a hundred 
IVveadne&i Round this wing were placed #iirty of the strongest of 
iuA eicpfcantp, in fem of a half-mdon, interlined with light-armed 
aM»t many of tihe oIImv elephtatt he placed in the front of the 
phalanx of foot, and a few wkh soase horse in thefiank on the left; 
The army annyed in this manner, he marched down upon the enemy 
iH^'aa <lbliftte order: for he oadercd the right wing to be stretched 
attt for inlcBgth, and the left to be much contracted, designing with* 
iMi lo makoa ntaaiog fight, and to engage hand to hand with the 



And now the armies drew near one to the other; and signal of 
hsMtie baiog given on both sides, shouts echoed one to another, and 
thO'tvaaipets sounded a eliargew And first the horse with I^hon fell' 
oa, idthoagh they had no forlorn either of s|en or elephants for a firm 
defonae; yet overpowering the enemy in number and swiftness, made 
iiao of that advantage: but lookifKg upon it not safe to encounter the 
elephants in the front, they wheeled about, and poured in showers of 
shot upon the enemy in the flank, and with little or no prejudice to 
themselves, by reason of their speed, and nimbieness of their horses, 
for they sorely galled the enemy, who were neither able to fall upon 
die assailants, on account of the weight of their arms, nor in a caps* 
ct^ to avoid them as occasbn requited. Hereupon Eumenes seeing 
how the right wing was distressed by multitudes of archers on horse- 
back, sent for some of the swiftest horse from Eudamus, who com 
manded the left wing; and by this body of horse brought in from the 
other wing, (chongh it were but small), be made so fierce a charge 
upon the enemy, being seconded by bis elephants, that he easily put 
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the Pythonians to flighty aod pursued them as far as to the foot of the 
noabtaios. 

In the naean while the foot fought stoutly a loog tisie together; 
at lengthj after many falling on both sidesj the £umemaiis rooted 
them by the valour of the silver shields*. For though they were new 
very old^ yet by iTrequent use of their arms in many battles, they sa 
excelled all others, both as to courage and skill in their weapons, Aat 
none were able to stand before them. And therefore at thia veqr 
tune, though they were only three thousand, yet they were the chief 
strength and support of the whole army. 

When Antigonus perceived that hb left wing was routed, and the 
whole phalanxf put to flight, though he was advised (seeing that part 
of the army with him was yet entire) to retreat to the mountains, and 
receive in again those that were fled, yet he would not hear of it ; but 
prudently making uie of the present opi)ortunity, both saved his own 
men, and gained likewise the advantage. 

For the Argyraspides, with Eumenes and the rest of the foot^ hav* 
ing put the enemy to flight, continued their pursuit to the foot of the 
'mountains; upon which Antigonus, through an optti passage Buide 
in the enemies main body, with a party of horse fell upon the flank 
of Eudamus's regiments, which were in the left wing, and by this 
sudden and unexpected charge put them to flighty and after the 
alaughter of multitudes, sent away some of the swiftest of his horse 
to recal his own men that were before fled, and so caused them to 
rally at the foot of the mountains. And Eumenes also perceiving 
th^ flight of his men, hastened to the relief of Eudamus,andreGdled 
by sound of trumpet, those of his that fled. And now the stars be- 
gan to appear, when the generals having recalled their flying men, 
on both sides prepared for battle afresh; such was the heat and vigour 
both ai the officers and common soldiers. The night was very clear 
and serene, and the moon at full : and the armies being about four 
acres distant one over against the other, the clattering of arms, and 
the neighing of horses seemed on both sides as if they had been in 
the midst of one another. It was now midnight when they had drawn 
off about thirty furlongs from the phce of battle where the dead lay, 
and by reason of the troublesomeness of the march, and the toils and 
grievances of the fight, with the want» likewise, of provisions, both 
sides were but in a bad condition : therefore they were forced to leave 
off fighting, and encamp, Eumenes had a design to have marched 
back to the slain, in order to have buried them, as a sign of his being 
absolute victor, but the army refused, and all were instant with loud 
<^ries to return to their carriages, which were then at a great distance 

* Argjrraipides. t BcUalton of foot. 
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firoiD them, so thai he was forced to submit. For seeing there were 
so many that affected the chief cominaud,.he had no power to move 
the army by threats, nor saw at that time any convenient opportunity 
to ^n upoa them that were obstinate by argument^ and entreaties.. 
But Antigonus, on tiie qontrary, was an absolute general, without any 
dependance upon the popularity, and therefore forced the soldiers to 
encamp near the dead bodies; and so gaining the privilege of bury* 
ing the dead, he raised a doubt who was victorious, saying — ^That he 
who had power to J>ury liis dead, was ever to be esteemed conqueror 
of the field. 

la tbb battle there were killed on Antigoous's side three thou- 
sand and seven huudrcd foot, and fifty-four horse, and above four, 
tbotisand wounded. On Eumenes's party were slaio five hundred , 
and forty foot, but very few horse, and above nine hundred hurt. 

Antjigonus, after the battle was over, perceiving that the spirits 
of his soldiers were very low, resolved, with all the haste he could^ 
to remove far off from the enemy's camp, and that his forces might 
■ruurch the mor^ readily, he sent away the wounded men and heavy 
baggage to a town near at hand. Then having buried the dead, about 
break of day (detaining- with him the herald that was sent to him by 
the eaemy to beg the bodies of the dead), even at that very hour he. 
commanded the soldiers to dine. At night he discharged the herald, 
and-gave leave to come and bury the dead the next day. He himself 
presently at tlie first watch of the night moved with his whole afmyy 
and by continued and long marches got a long way off from the 
enemy, to a country untouched, where he had. plenty of provisions* 
for the refreshing of his army: for lie marched as far as to Gamarga 
ill Media, a country under the command of Python, abounding in all 
things for the maintaining of the greatest armies. Eumeoes having 
intelligence by his scouts that Antigonus was gone, would not 
follow after him, bo^i because his army was in want of provisions, 
and in other bad circumstances^^ as likewbe because he had a great 
desire to inter his dead in the roost solemn manner he possibly 
could. 

Upon which occasion a strange accident occurred at this time, 
▼ery unusual and dissonant from the laws of the Grecians: for there 
was one Ceteus, who commanded them tiiat came out of India, and 
fought with great resolution, but died in this battle; be left two 
wives behind him, who followed him all along during the campaign : 
one he had but lately married, the other had been his wife for soma 
years belore; and both loved their husband exceedingly. It had 
been an antient custom iu India for men and women to marr}' with . 

Vol. 2. No. 44. Yy " ' 
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their own mutual likings without consulting the advice of their 
parents. And in regard that in those former times young people 
would rashly marry one another^ and often repent after^ as heiog 
deeeived in their choiee> many wives were corrupted^ and thitmgli 
their inordinate hists fell in love with other men; and because they 
could not with their credit and reputation leave them they first chose^ 
diey would often poison their husbands; to the more ready efftcting 
of which thecountrydid not a little contribute^ by bearing many and 
divers sorts of pdsonous plants, some of which ever so little bruised and 
mixed either in meat or drink, certainly kill the party. Hib wieked 
art growing still more and more prevalent, and many being destroyed 
by this means, and though several were punbhed for these pieces el 
vilkoy, yet others would not be reclaimed, nor restrained froas the 

like practices: another law therefoie was made That wives should 

be burnt together with their dead husbands, except they were with 
chUd, or had bom children ; and that she who would not observe the 
QomOMMi law of the land, should remain a widow, and as one con- 
victed of that impiety, should be excluded from all sacred rites, and 
all other benefit and privilege of the laws. This being thuaeata- 
hlishad, henceforward this wickedness of the wives was changed into 
. a contrary practice. For seeing that every wife, to avoid that insuf- 
ferable disgrace, was voluntarily to die, they became not only careful 
to preserve the health, and provide for the well-being of thdr hus^ 
bands, as that which was likewise their own preservatira; but the 
wives strove one with another, as who should gain the highest {Mtcb 
of, honour and reputation. An example of which fell out at this 
time. For although by the law one only was to he burnt with the 
husband, yet at the funeral of Ceteus, both strove which sbonld die, 
as for some honourable reward of their virtue : whei^upon the matter 
was brought before the generals for their decision. The younger 
declared, that the other was with child, and therefore her death could 
not satisfy the kw: the elder pleaded, that it was a greater piece of 
jiistice, that she who was before the other in years, should be prefer- 
ed before her in honour: for in all other cases the constant rule » 
to yield more honour and rei^ct to the elder than to the yonnger. 
The captains being informed by the midwives that the eider was with 
child, preferred the younger before the other: upon which she lost 
her cause, went out weepiug and wailing, renting her veil in pieces, 
and tearing her hair, as if some sad and dreadful news had been lold 
her. The other, rejoicing in the victory, made forthwith to the 
funeral pile, crowned by the women of her house with attires called 
nuties*, and by her kindred brought forth most richly adorned^ as to 

* Attires wonea nsed to mt%t, with Ubcli bui|in| dsws. 
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some nuptial festival, settiof forth her praises all aloagas tb^y went^ 
in aoi^ fitted for that occasion. 

As soon as she came to the pile she threw off her attirci and distii'^ 
bated them amongst her servants and frknds, leaving these beUnd 
her^ as tokens of remembrances for them that loved her. Her attire 
was multitudes of rings upon her fingers^ set with all manner of 
precious stones of divers colours. Upon her head were a great 
number of little golden starS| between which were placed sparkling 
stones of all sorts. About her neck she wore abundance of jewels, 
€ome small and others'large; increasing by degrees in bigness as thef 
were put on one after another. At length she took leave of all her 
family and servants, and then her brother placed her upon the pile, 
and to the great admiration of the people, (who flocked thither to 
see the sight), with an heroic courage she there ended her life* 

The whole army solemnly in their arms marched thrice round tbs 
pile before it was kindled: she in the mean time (disposing of her« 
self towards her husband's body) discovered not by any shrieks oc 
otherwise, that she was at all daunted at the noise of the cvackliog 
flames, so that the spectators were a£fected, some with pity^ and 
pthers with admiration, and extraordinary commendation of her re- 
sointion. However there are some who condemn this law as cruel 
and inhuman* 

After the funeral was over, Eumeoes marched from Fiireteeeni to 
Gabene, which being yet untouched, was in a ooodition to supply 
the army with all things necessary, which was distant from Anti« 
gonus's army (going throngh the countries inhabited) five-aud« 
twenty days journey; but passing through the des^ts, (where there 
is no water), it b but nine days journey; being thus far distant one 
from another^ he there wintered, and so gave his army time to refresh 
themselves. 

As for the affairs of Europe^ Cassaader, while he lay at the siege of 
Teg»a, hearing of the return of Olympias into Mafiedoaia, and of the 
death of Buiydiice and kipg Philip, and what was done to the sepul- 
chre of Iblas his brother, agreed with the Tegseans, and marched 
with his army into Mabedooia, leaving his confederates in great 
trottble and perplexity. For Alexander the son of Polypercbon was 
then entered Peloponnesus, and ready to set upon the cities with a 
great army. And the iEtolians, to ingratiate thcsnselves with Olym- 
pias and Polyperclion, seized upon the strait passes at I^te, and 
blocked up the passage to stop Cassander in his anarch : but he per« 
cetviog that it was very difficult for him to force his way through 
those narrow straits, by the help of some ships and several boats out 
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of Euboeft and Locris, passed aver Into Thessaly. And hearing that 
Polyperchon lay with his army in Perrhflebia, he ordered away Callas 
his general^ with some forces to fight him. In the mean time Vxtm 
being sent away to secure the straits of Perrhaebia, possessed himself 
of those passes before the forces of Olympias could reach them. 

As soon as Olympias heard that Cassander was entering Macedonia 
with a great army, she created Aristonus general, and commanded 
bim to fight Cassander. She herself, taking along with her the son 
of Alexander, and Roxana his mother, and Thessalonica the daughter 
of Philip the son of Amyntas,Deidamia the daughter of ^acidas king of 
Epirus, and sister to Pyrrhus, (who afterwards made war upon the 
Romans), and the daughters of Attalus, and other kindred and emi- 
nent relations, entered into Pydna, so that a great throng of people, 
useless and unserviceable for war, attended upon her. Neither was 
there provision in that place sufficient for such a multitude, to hold 
out any long siege. All which disadvantages, though they were clear 
evidences of the greatness of the danger, yet she was resolved to stay 
here, expecting many Greeks and Macedonians to come in to her 
assistance by sea. 

There were with her some horse from Ambracia, and many of the 
troops of the household; and the rest of Polyperchon's elephants: 
the others had been before taken by Cassander, at his former irrup- 
tion into 'Macedonia; who now having recovered the passes at 
Perrhsebia, so as that he had his way open to Pydna, begirt the 
town round with a mud wall from sea to sea; and sent for ship- 
ping, and all sorts of weapons and engines of battery from his 
confederates, with a design to block up Olympias both by sea and 
land. 

But when he had intelligence that iEacidas krng of Epirus was 
looming with a strong army to the relief of Olympias, he delivered 
some forces to the command of Atarchias, with orders to meet the 
Epirots, who presently executing what he was commanded, possessed 
himself of the passes into Epirus, so that iEacidas was wholly defeated 
in his design. 

For the Epirots were forced against their wills to the expedition 
into Macedonia, and therefore mutinied in the camp: however, iEa- 
cidas, desirous by any way possible" to relieve Olympias, cashiered all 
those that fevoured not his design; taking in those who were willing 
to run the same risk with himself; he was indeed very forward to en- 
gage, but had not yet force enough; for the party that stuck to him 
was very small. 

Ill the mean time the.Epirots that were sent away into their own 
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coantry revolted from the king; and his people, by a common decree 
of the state, banished him the kingdom, and confederated with Cas- 
Sander; like to which never before happened in Epirus, from the time 
that Neoptolemus the son of Achilles reigned there. For the kingdom 
ever descended from the father by right of succession to the son, till 
this time. 

When Cassander was thus supported by the confederacy of the 
Epirots, and had sent Lyciscos both as general and viceroy into 
Epirus, they in Macedonia, who before were at a stand whether 
they should confederate with Olympias or not, now, (seeing to hopes 
remaining for the retrieving her affairs), joined with Cassander. So 
that now the only prop remaining to rely upon for relief was Poly- 
perchon,«and this was presently in a strange manner shattered and 
broken in pieces; for when Callas^ who was sent as general by 
Cassander, sat down with his army near to Polyperchon in Perrhs- 
bia, he so corrupted most of his soldiers with large bribes^ that very 
few remained, especially of those that were looked upon to be most 
faithful : and thus low were the affiiirs of Olympias sunk ix^ a very 
short time. 

As for the aflairs of Asia at this time, Antigonus then wintering in 
Gadamalis, otherwise Gadarlis, looking upon his army too weak for 
the en^my, contriving how to fall upon them unawares, and to out* 
wit them. Eumenes's soldiers were so scattered and dispersed in 
their winter-quarters, that some of them were six days march distant 
one from another. But Antigonus judged it not advisable to march 
through the countries that were inhabited, both in regard the 
journey would be very long and tedious, and likewise presently 
known to tlie enemy, but conceived it much more for his advantage 
to lead his army througli the dry and barren deserts, though it 
were far more troublesome, for that it was much the shorter cut; 
and by that means his march would be secret, and so he might 
fall upon the enemy suddenly and unexpectedly, as they lay dis- 
persed and scattered in their quarters^ never dreaming of any such 
thing. 

Upon these considerations he commanded his soldiers to be ready 
for a march^ and tp prepare for themselves ten days victuals, such 
as need not the fire. He himself gave it out that he would march 
through Armenia: but on a sudden, contrary to the expectation of 
his whole army, in the depth of winter*, he marched towards the 
deserts. In their march he ordered fires to be made in the day, but 
to be put^ut in the night, lest that any seeing them far off frOm the 

♦ The winter tropic. 
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mountmos, might discover his approach to the CBemj: for the 
desert was almost entirely plain and champaigOt scnrroonded witk 
many high hills, from whence it was easy to dbcover the fires 
from a great distance off. But when the army had spent fire days 
in this tedious journey, the soldiers, for rery cold> as for other 
necessary uses, fell to making of fires by night as well as hj 
day; which some of the inhabitants of the wilderness esfjiag, 
tbcy immediately, on the very same day, sent away roessengen 
upon dromedaries, to give intelligence thereof to Eomenes sod 
Peaeestes. Ttus beast will commonly run fifteen bandied fur* 
longs* a day. 

Pencestes being informed that the enemy's army was seen half 
way of their march, began to think of running away as far as be 
conldf, being afraid the enemy would be upon him before he ceoid 
get the forces together, from every quarter where they then lay dis« 
peised. Eumeoes perceiving the fright he was in, bid him be of 
good heart, and continue upon the edge of the wilderness, for he 
kad found ont a way that Antigonus should not come into those 
parts in three or four days. And having done that, they sliooid be 
able within that time easily to get all their forces together; and so 
the enemy being tired out, and starved for want of provisions, would 
all fall into their hands. All wondered at this strange undertakings 
and everyone was earnest to learn what.it was that should gives 
stop to the enemy. Eumenes hereupon commanded all the captains 
and soldiers that were then at hand, to follow him with a great nam- 
ber of urns full of fire, and then chose out some of the highest groasd 
in the country, which looked every way towards the wilderness, sod 
there marked out several places, within the compass of seyeaiy 
furlongs, and allotted to every captain a jiost distant about tweotj 
cubits one from anotlier, with command to kindle a fire in the n^t 
in every place; and at the first watch to make the greater fires, as 
if they were then still upon the guard, and going to supper and 
refreshing themselves; at die second, that the fires should be less; 
and at the tliird to be left nearly out and extinct; that so at a dis- 
tance it might seem as if the army were certainly there encamped 
together. 

The soldiers observing the order given them, some of the ioba- 
bitants of the mountains over against them (friends to Python, the 
governor of Media) perceived the fire, and supposing the army was 
really there encamped, ran down into the plain, and informed both 

*• Two hundred miles* or tlieveabonti. 
t To the utdiost bounds of their winter quarterSi 
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I^ftiMNi and Antigomit; who being ftOMzed^ (and aa it were thunder- 
struck at this strange and .unexpected news) made a liak, and 
consulted with those that brought them the news^ what course was 
best to be taken. For men tliat were tired out, and in want of every 
thtog that was necessarjr, to engage with an enemy prepared and 
Ibrftbhed with plenty of aH sorts of provisions^ was alledged to be « 
desperate and hazardous adventure. Concluding therefore that they 
wete betrayed, and that the forces of the enemy were drawn together^ 
(upon intelligence given them of what was designed), it was re- 
solved not to march forward, but turn aside to the right; and so 
the army moved into both parts of the countries inhabited, to the 
end that the soldiers might refresh themselves after their toilsome 

flUBTch* 

In the mean time, Eumenes having by this s tra tag e m thus de» 
luded the enemy, got all his army together from all parts whese 
they were in their winter-barters, and fortifying his camp widi a 
^ranpart and a deep trench, he there recrived his confederates as 
they came in to him, and plentifully furnished his camp with all things 



But Antigonus, after he had marched through the desert, recdnag 
intelligence from the inhabitants that tlie rest of EuroenesV forces 
Imd afanoat all come to him, but that his elephants, coming out of 
Aeir winter stations, were not fiir off, with a very slender guard^ 
aentovt two thousand horse lanceteers, two hundred Tarentines, 
stndaH hb tight-armed foot to intercept them: for by setting upott 
them as they were without a sufficient guard, he hoped be might 
easily onke hiauelf master of them; and so dq)rive the eneoiy 
of the main strength of his army. But Eumenes fearing the worst 
diat might happen upon that account, sent away ' (for a further 
^uard) five hundred of his best horse, and three thousand lighr- 
flrraedfoot 

- As soon as Antigonus's soldiers came in sight, tlie commanders of 
the elephants drew them into a square, in the form of a tile, and 
placed the carriages in the middle, and so marched on. They were 
supported in the rear with no more than four hundred horse. The 
enemy then pouring in all their force upon them, and pushing on 
^ill with great violence, the horse in the rear being overpowered^ 
inade away* The masters of the elephants stood for some tim ' 
galled with darts and arrows on every side, not able to damage or touch 
the enemy. And now, when they were just ready to give up all, the 
£umeneans unexpectedly arrived, and extricated them out of all their 
dangers* A few days after, the armies encamped within forty furlongs* 
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df each other; and now being about to lay all at stake, both sides 
prepared for action. 

' Antigonus drew up his horse in two wings, and committed the 
left to Python, and the right to his son Demetrius, where he himself 
intended to charge; the foot was in the middle battle, and all the 
elephants he placed in front of the whole army, interlined with light- 
armed men. His whole army was twenty-two thousand foot, and nine 
thousand horse, besides those that were listed in Media; and sixty-fife 
elephants. 

When Eumenes understood that Antigonus had placed himself !a 
the right wing, with the best of his horse, he himself fronted him 
with the choicest of his own, in the left; for here he placed most 
of the governors of the provinces, with the 1)est of that horse which 
they themselves brought into the field; and with these he ventured 
bimself. 

In this wing too was Mithridates, son of Ariobarzanes, descended 
{fom one of those seven Persians who slew Smerdis, one of the Magi, 
a man of exepiplary valour, and brought up in the feats of war from 
hi$ very youth. In front of this wing he placed sixty of his best 
elephants, drawn up in form of a half-moon, interlined with light- 
armed men. 

As to the foot, the targeteers were placed in the front, then the 
Argyraspides, and in the rear all the foreigners, and those that were 
armed after the manner of the Macedonians, and so many elephants 
and light armed men were phiced in front of the main battle of foot 
as was thought sufficient. In the right wing were drawn up such 
horse and elephants as were judged the most weak and feeble of all 
the rest, over which Philip was appointed commander, with orders 
to retire leisurely as he fought, and diligently to observe the event of 
the other side. 

Eumenes's army amounted to thirty-six thousand and seven hun- 
dred foot, six thousand and fifty horse, and a hundred and fourteen 
elephants. 

A little before the battle, Antigenes, general of the Argyraspides, 
had sent a Macedonian horseman to the enemy's phalanx, with 
command to ride up as close to them as he possibly could, and pro- 
claim with a loud voice wliat he had ordered him. Hereupon, when 
^ was come up within hearing of that part of the army where 
Antigonus 's Macedonian phalanx was drawn up, he cried out with a 
loud voice, thus — Oh ye villains ! ye fight against your fathers, who 
ventured their lives, aud performed all those noble acts with Philip 
and Alexander, whom you shall shortly experience to be men worthy 
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iMost kiDgt) and those former conquests i-^The youngest of the Argy* 
nspidesat tbat time weteat least three score years of age» bat most of 
the rest were seventy, and some olden ^11 of them for strength and 
skill in their weapons lineonquerable: for continual practice of their 
arms had made them expert and daring. 

Proclamation being made, as we have before said, there were nmny 
harsh words and discontented speeches cast out in Antigonus's army. 
That they should be forced to fight against their own oountryment 
and with men that were so much older than themselves. In-Eume* 
nes's army, on the other hand, they were continually crying out^ 
while the army was drawing up, to be led out against the enemy; 
Eomenes seeing the alacrity of the soldiers, lifted up the ensign of 
battle, upon which forthwith the trumpets sountleda charge, and the 
whole army set t;p a shout for the onset. The elephants in the first 
place fought one with another; then the horse charged on both 
sides. The field was very large* sandy, and wa^te, so that so much 
dust was raised by the trampling of the horses, as that a man could 
wiot see what was done, though but at a small distance from him; 
which Antigonus observing, immediately sent away some Median 
horse, and a body of Tarentines, to set upon the baggage of tha 
enemy. 

For he hoped by reason of the dust that was raised (as the thiog in 
truth proved) that they would not be discerned, and tbat if he got 
possession of the carriages, he should easily bring the whole army into 
his power. Hereupon those tbat were sent forth secretly slipping by 
the enemy's wing, set upon the pages, scullion boys, and others that 
were with the baggage, and about five furlongs distant from the pkioe 
of battle. . 

There they found a multitude of useless and unservieeable rabble, 
and a very small guard in the place, so that they were presently put 
to fiig;ht, and the rest all fell into the enemy's hands* lu the mean 
time, Antigonus charging the enemy with a strong body of horn, S0 
terrified Peucestes, governor of Persia, that he, with his horse, got 
cot of the dust, and drew fifteen hundred more after him. But 
Eumenes, though he was left but with a very few in the oatskhta of 
the wing where he was, yet accounted it base to fi^g or fly; judging 
it more honourable to be faithfuPto his word, in the quarrel of the ' 
kings, and to die in an honest and just cause with resolution, made a 
fierce charge upon Antigopns; so that now there was a sharp dispute 
between the horse; where the fiumeneana €xeelted the others in 
heat and resolution, but the Antigonians them in number; and many 
Cell on both sides. At which time the elephants fitting one with 
another, the leader on Eumenes's side engaging with one of the 

Vol. 2. No. 44. zi 
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stoatett of tht othars was there slaia* Hereupon, Eumeae^ perceiv- 
ing his horse to be wonted o^ every hand, withdrew with tiie rest of 
the horse oat of the fight^ and passed over to tlie other wing, and 
joined himself to tliose with Philip, whom he had ordered to make 
a leisarely retreat. And thus ended the eng^ment between the 
horSe. 

But as to the foot, the Aigyraspides (or silver shields) in a full body 
flew with that vidence upon the enemy, that they hilled some upon 
the spot, and put the rest to flight, for they were not to be withstood; 
who, though they engaged with the enemy's main battle, yet they 
signalized' both their valour and dexterity to that degree, that they 
killed above five thodsaod without the loss of one man, and pat 
the whole foot to flight, though they were flur more in number than 
themselves. 

When Eumenes nnderstood that all the carriages were taken, 
and that Peueestes was not far ofi^ with the horse, he endeavoured to 
rally them all again, and to try their fortune in a second Engagement 
with Antigonus : for he concluded, if he prevailed he should not only 
recover his own carriages, but likewise possess himself of the enemy's s 
hot Peueestes would no^ hear of fighting any more, but got farther 
ofi*, so that Euro^nes was forced to yield the day. 
^ Then Antigonus dividing his horse into two bodies, he himself with 
one sought how to entrap Eumenes, observing which way he made; 
the other he delivered to Python, with orders to fall upon the Aigy* 
raspides, who were then forsaken by their horse; who forthwith setting 
.upon them, as he was commanded, the Macedonians drew np in form 
of a square, and got safe to the river, exchtiming i^nst Peueestes, 
as the cause of the routing of the horse. 

When Eumenes came op to them in the evening, they consulted 
together what was tbcn best to be done. The governors of the pro- 
vinces were for reforning with all speed into the higher provinces; 
but Eumenes was for staying where they were and fighting, in regard 
the enemy's main battle was broken and cut off, and that they were 
then equal in horse on both sides. But the Macedonians seeing that 
they had lost their oarrlages, wives and children, and all that was dear 
to them, declared they would neither do the one nor the other. And 
so at that time they parted without agreeing in any thing. But after^ 
wards the Macedonfons secretly corresponding with Antigonus, seised 
and delivered Eumenes into his hands. And having received their 
carriages, and faith taken for seeurity, they all marched away toge* 
ther ; whose example the governors of the provinces^ and most of the 
other captains and soldiers followed, foisaking their general^ chiefly 
consulting their own safety and preservation. 
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AntigoDus having thus strangely and unexpectedly possessed him- 
self both of Eamenes and his whole army> seized upon Antigenes^ 
captain of the Argynspides^ and put him alive into a coffin, and burnt 
him to ashes. He likewise put Eudamus to death, who brought the 
eleph^ts out of Indiaj and Celbaous, and some others; who appeared 
l^inst him on all occasions* But Eumenes he put in prison, and took 
time to consider how to dispose of him; for he had in truth a great 
desire to have gained so good si general to hts own interest, and to have 
obliged him upon that account ; but because of the great kindness and 
atrict correspondence which passed between him and Olympias, and 
the kings, he durst not absolutely rely upon him; for but a while 
before, though he had delivered him out of the straits he was in at 
Nora in Pfarygia, yet he shortly after fell in and sided with the kings; 
and therefore upon the pressing importunities of the Macedonians he 
put him to death. But in respect of his former familiarity with him, 
he caused his body to be burnt, and his bones to be put into an urn, 
and delivered to his nearest friends. Amongst those that were 
wounded and prisoners was Hieronymus of Cardia, historiographer^ 
who havi^ been ever in great esteem with fiumenes during his life, 
after his death found great favour also with Antigonus. 

Antigooua returning into Media with his whole army, spent the 
ftst of the winter in a town not far from Ecbatana, where-the palace*- 
poyal of that province stood. He distributed his army here and there 
all over the province, and especially in the country of Rhages; so 
called from the calamities it had miserably suffered in formef'times. 
For being heretofore full of rich and populous cities, such terrible 
earthquakes happened in those paru, that both cities and inhabitants 
were swallowed up together, not one left, and the very face of the 
country was so changed, that new rivers and ponds appeared in the 
soom of the old. 
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CHAP, III. 

27itf inuHdoHons at Rhodes. ^nHgmus kills Pythcn, getting 
him into Ms power bjf dissinmlatian. TUcfi he marches into 
Persbu BevoUers from ^nHgonns cut qff'in Media. He dl^ 
vides the provinces of Asia, and contrives to destrojf all the Ar^ 
gjfroMpides^ . Oets great treasure m Ssua. Cassander besides 
Olympias in Pjfdnas the great distreu to which it wis reducedf 
Amphipolis surrendered to Cassander. He kills Ofympias. Mar^ 
Ties J%pssalomea: builds Cassandriio. In^msoi$s Roxanaemd 
her son Alexamder. His expedition into Peloponnesus against 
Alemmder the son qf Pofyperehou. The hi^osy qf Thebes. 
Cassander rebuilds Thebes. 

ABOUT this time happened a flood near the city of Rhodes^ which 
destroyed many of the inhabitants. The first flood did little preju-* 
diccj because the city was then but newly bnilt^ and far Isarga lu 
compass} but the second was more mischievous, and destroyed nuil« 
tkudes« . The last happened at the beginning of the spring, accom- 
panied with violent storms of rain, and haiUstqoes of an incredible 
bigness} for they were a mina in weight, and s<mieiimes more, sm 
that they not only beat down houses, but killed many men. And ia 
regard Rhodes was built in the form of a theatre, and that the water 
ran for the most part into one place, the lower parts of the city were 
presntly filled with water: for, the winter being now looked upoa 
to be o?er, no care was taken to cleanse the channels and aqueducts; 
and the pipes likewise in the walls were choaked up; so that the 
waters flowing in altogether on a sudden, all the ground about the 
Digma*, (as it is called), and the temple of Bacchus, was filled with 
water; and It now rising up like a standing pond to the temple of 
iEsculapius, all were in a consternation, and could not agree toge«> 
ther what should be done, in order ta their preservation. Some were 
fur making to the ships, and others for hastening to the theatre. 
Some now almost surrounded with the evil that threatened them, in 
great terror and amazement climbed up to the top of the highest aU 
tars, and others to the top of the pedestals of the statues* The city 
being in this danger to be overwhelmed and ruined, with all its in* 
habitants, on a sudden they were unespeetedly delivered: for the 

• Some mouufDcnt in the town, in memorj «£ iooie rcffisrkftbU cttai; 
cither good or bad. 
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wall burst asunder^ making a large breach, and the water, which be- 
Sore stood in a flood, made its way through, and ran with a violent 
euirent into the sea, and so every one presently had free passi^ to 
his own house. 

It was of great advantage to these distressed people that this 
kiaodation was in the day-time: for most of the citizens ran to the 
kigher parts of the city for shelter. And another advantage was, 
that the houses were not built of tile, but of stone $ so that those 
ifho got to tbe housetops escaped without any great damage : how* 
ever, there perbhed in this oommoo calamity above five hundred 
souls; and some of the houses were borne down to the ground, and 
others-much damaged and shaken. And in this danger was Rhodes. 

Antigonus, while he wiuteied in Media, discovered Python plot- 
ting to draw over the soldiers, then in dieir winter-qiutrteis^ partly 
by bribes, and partly by fail promises, to his own interest, and to 
make a turn and defection in thearmy. But Antigonus covered and 
couceiled his design, and pretended to give no credit to the in- 
formers, but to chide them as those that contrived only to set him 
and Python at variance together. In the mean time, he caused it to 
be noised abroad«.^That he intended to leave Python^ with a consi- 
derable army for his defence, lord-lieutenant of ihe higher provinoea; 
and be wrote likewise to Python, and desired him to hasten to him 
with all speed, that, after tliey had consulted together on some 
weighty afl^urs, they might forthwith march away into the Lesser Asia. 
Thus he managed his business, thereby to remove all ground of sus- 
picion, aod to get the poor man into his hands, upon. an expectation^ 
and hopes to be left governor of tbos^ provinces : for it was a diffi- 
cult matter to take one by force who bad been in such great repute 
with Alexander, and for his valour advanced by him to places of |u)- 
Bour; and who, being then governor of Media^ was a help and sup- 
port to the whole army. 

Python was at that time in the fiarthest parts of all Media^ in his 
winter-quarters, and had now corrupted many, who had promised to 
join with him in the defection. His friends likewise acquainting him' 
by their letters with Antigonus's purpose, gave him an expectation 
of mighty things; and thus deceived, he went to Antigonus; who, 
having now seized his prey, brought him before a council of war, even 
of his own confederates, where he was easily convicted^ and forthwith 
had his bead cut off. 

. Hereupon Antigonus, gathering all his army together, committed 
the government of Media to Orontobates, a Median born; but made 
Hippostratus general of the army, who had three thpusand five httn- 
dred foreign foot-^soldiers under his command. He himself^ ukiog 
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with him the budy of his army, w«ot to EcbatBtM, whtvr ftoanng 
five thonsaikd talents of massy silver, be marched into Peraia; and 
it cost him twenty days march before he arrived al tile oipital oi^ 
Persepolis. 

In the mean time, while Antigmms was oa kii march, Python's 
ffiends, who were coocerned with him in the ooa^ivcy, (the cUcf 
of whom was Meleager and Menetas), and other well-wishers of 
Eumenes and Python, who were scattered alMxiad ioto conieiaj »el 
together, to the number of eight handred horse; and io the liat place 
wasted the territories of the Medes, who refmed to joia with then. 
Then, receiving intelligence where Hippostrates and Orontobatta lay 
encamped, they brdce in upon them in the night, and were nite Cur 
from efiectiog what they designed; but bring overpowered by iiam- 
bers, and having only enticed a few of the soldiers to join with tbaaa^ 
tliey were forced to retreat; yet some of the nimblest of them (all 
being horsemen) made many sudden incursions upon the coimtry^ 
and caused a great consternation and confusion amongst them; bul 
they were at last enclosed in a place compassed about with roeiia,aiHl 
were there all killed or taken. But M elei^r, and Cmnes the Me* 
dian, and some of the better sort of them, stood it out to the fattt, and 
died with their swords io their hands. And thb was the oonditioiiiof 
the conspirators in Media. 

As for Antigonns, when he came into Persia, the people honoured 
him as a kingi and he that was now undoubtedly absolute lord of all 
Asia. There calling together a council ot his nobi fity, he pn^Mmnded 
to them the matter concerning the government of the provincea: m 
which consultation they left Carmania to Tlepolemns, and Bactria ta 
Stasanor; for it was no easy matter to expel them, having gained the 
hearts of the people by their fair deportment, and likewise were as- 
sociated with potent confederates. Eritus he sent into Aria; wfaa 
dying shortly after, was succeeded by Evagoras, a man of womferful 
valour and prudence. Oxyartes likewise, the fiither of Roxana, was 
permitted to enjoy the province of Pto>pambns, as he did before; for 
neither could he eject him without a long expense of time and a very 
great army. 

But he sent for Siburtius, a well-wisher of his, out of AmclKMia, 
and bestowed upon him the government of that province, and gave 
him the most turbulent of the silver shields, under colour of serriog 
him in the war, but in truth with a design to have them aH cut off; 
for he gave him private instructions to empky them io such services 
as that by degrees they might all be destroyed. Amongst these were 
those that betrayed Eumenes, that vengeance might in a short tiaae 
after overtake these i)erfidious vilhdus for their treachery against their 
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feneral. For priaecs, by reason of their great power, may reap ad* 
ynaMg^ by the wicked acts of others; but private men who are tb6 
•ctor»9 tor the moat part, are by those means brought into miserable 
disasters. 

Antiigonns moreover, finding that Peucestes was much beloved 
in Persia, made it one of his first pursuits to deprive him of that go- 
vernment. At ivhich all the nativesv greatly repined) and a chief 
imin«noog8t them, called Thespias, spoke openly against it, and 
sidd«^That the Persians would be governed by no other man but 
Peucestes: whereupon Antigonus slew Thespias, and made Asek* 
piodorus governor of Persia, and committed to him a considerable 
army; and he held on Peucestes with vain hopes of conferring upoa 
him higher preferments elsewhere, until he had drawn him quite out^ 
of the country. 

While Antigonus was on his way toSusa/Xenophilus,'who had 
the keeping of the king's treasure there, bein^ sent by Seieucus, went 
and met him at Pasitigris, and ofiisred him his service in whatsciever 
he pleased to command him. Antigonus received him very gra« 
ciously, and seemed as if he honoured him above all the friends he 
had, fearing lest he might alter his mind, and keep him out when he 
eme thither. But when he came into the castle of Susa, hepos« 
aessed himself of it, and there seized upon the golden vine, and store 
of other such rarities, to the value of fifteen thousand talents: all 
which he turned into ready money, besides what he made of crowns 
of gold, and other presents and spoils taken from the enemy, amount- 
ing to five thousand talents more, and a like quantity collected out of 
Media, besides the treasure had from Susa; so that in the wJK>le he 
heaped together five-and-twenty thousand talents. And thus stood 
the aiairs of Antigonus at that time. 

Shice we have treated of the afiairs of Asia, we shall now pass over 
into Europe, and relate what was done there concurring and cotem- 
porary with the former. Cassander having shut up Olympias in 
Pydna in Macedonia, could not assault the walls by reason of the 
winter season; but he* blocked up the city with his forces on every 
side, and drlw a mud-wall from sea to sea; and, to prevent all re- 
lief by sea as well as by land, he guarded the mouth of the harbour 
with his own shipping: insomuch that their provisions being almost 
spent, the besieged were reduced to that e^Etremity of want, that they 
were nearly starved; for they were brought to that strait, that every 
soldier was allowed but five choenices* of bread-corn every month, 
and the elephants were fed with saw-dust. At last they kUled the 
.draught*beasts and horses for meat.^ 

* AboBt seven quarts and bftif n piut. 
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While the city was io this state, and Olympias earnestly esqyectiog 
fbreigii aid, the elephants pined away for want of food. Aod the 
horsemen that were foreigners almost all died, having no proportioii 
of bread allotted them, and many of the other soldiers fared no better. 
Some of the barbwrians, (hunger orercoming what nature would have 
otherwise dreaded and abhorred), fed upon the carcasses of the 
dead. 

The town being now filled with dead bodies, the colonels and cap« 
tains of the king's guard buried some, and threw others over the walls; 
insomuch, as not only the queens, (who were bred op delicately all 
their days), but even the soldiers, who were always inured to hard- 
ships, could not endure the sight nor stink of the carcasses. 
• AuA now the spring came on, and the famine increased every day, 
whereupon most of the soldiers came up in a body, and entreated 0«» 
lympias to suffer them to leave the place because of the scarcity, who 
(not being able to supply them with bread, nor in a condition to 
raise the siege), let them go; and they were all kindly received by 
Cassander, and disposed of into several towns and cities round about* 
Fox he hoped that the Macedonians coming to understand by them 
bow weak Olympias was, would conclude her afiairs desperate and 
without remedy. And he did not miss the mark in his conjecture; 
for they who were just now sending relief to the besieged, presently 
altered their purpose, and sided with Cassander. Only Aristonus and 
Monimus, of all the Macedonians continued firm and faithful to 
Olympias, of whom Aristonus was governor of Amphipolis, aod the 
other of* Pella* At length Olympias perceiving that many went over 
to Cassander, and those who were her friends were not able to help 
her; without further delay got ready a galley of five oars on a bank, 
with a design to rescue herself and all her kindred out of the present 
danger : but being discovered to the enemy by iome of the deserters, 
Cassander sailed to the place and seized the vessel. Whereupon 
Olympias looking upon herself in a desperate condition, sent an 
herald to Cassander to treat upon terms of pacification; but he in- 
sisting upon the delivering up of herself to his mercy, with much ado 
she at length prevailed only for the preservation of her person. Be- 
ing therefore now possessed of the city, he sent some away tosummoo 
Pella and Amphipolis. 

Monimus the governor of Pella hearing how things went with O* 
lympias, presently surrendered; but Aristonus at first resolved to 
hold out and maintain the cause of the kings, in regard he had a 
atrong garrison, and had been then lately prosperous and successful. 
For a few days before he had fought with Crate vas, one of Cassander'a 
captains, and cut offmftny of the enemy> and drove Cratevas himself. 
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with two thouaand of bis men, iqto the city Bedys in BjsaUia, «od 
there besieged him, took him>and disarmed him, and then, upon mu- 
tual pledgesjof faith giveQ and taken, discliarged him. Being en* 
coaraged upon this account, and not knowing but that Eumeneswas 
still living, and concluding that he should be sure of aid and relief 
from Alexander and Polypercfaon, he refused tQ surrender Am* 
phipolb. 

But as soon as he received letters from Olymplas, (whereby she 
commanded him, upon the faith of his former eogagemenl, to restore 
the city), he observed her commands, and delivered it up, upon as- 
surance of liis own preservation. But Cassander, perceiving that he 
was a man of great interest, by reason of the honours conferred upon 
him by Alexander, and determining to take all such out of the way as 
might he in a capacity to make any disturbance, by the help of Cra« 
tevas's kindred, be put him also to death. Then he incited the re* 
lations of such as were put to d jath by Olympias to prosecute her in 
the general assembly of the Macedonians, who thereupon very readily 
complied with what they were desired to do; and, though she her- 
self was not then present, nor had any person there to plead her 
cause, yet the Macedonians condemned her to die. Cassander there- 
upon sent some of his friends to Olympias, and advised her to get 
out of the way, and promised to procure for her a ship, and to cause 
her to be conveyed safe to Athens. And this he did not for her pre- 
servation, but that, as one conscious of her own guilt by her flight, it 
might be judged a just vengeance upon her if she was cut off as she 
was on her voyage: for he was afraid as well of the fickle disposi- 
tion of the Macedonians, as of the dignity of her person. But Olym- 
pias refused to fly, and said — She was ready to defend her eause be- 
fore all the Macedonians. 

Cassander therefore^ fearing lest the people, calling lo mind the 
worthy acts and kindnesses of Philip and Alexander towards the whole 
nation, should change their minds, and so take upon them to defend 
the queen, sent to her a band of two hundred soldiers well 4rmed and 
accoutred, with orders to despatch lier forthwith | who rushjng on a 
sudden into tiie palace, as soon as they saw her, (in reverence to her 
person), drew back, without executing what they were commanded. 
But the kindred of those she had put to death, both to iugratiate 
themselves with Cassander, and likewise togratifytheir own revenge 
for the duath of their relations, cut her throat, she not in the least 
crying out in any womanish tenor, or fear to spare her^ In this 
manner died Olympias, the greatest and most honourable woman in 
the age wherein she lived, daughter ofNeoptolcmus, king of Epirus; 
Vol. 2. No. 44. aaa 
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sister of Alexander*, who made .the expedition into Italy; wife of 
Fbiltp, the greatest and most victorious prince of all that ever were 
before in Europe; aud lastly, the mother of Alexander, who never 
was exceeded by any for the many great and wonderful things that 
were done by him. 

Cassander now seeing all things go on according to his heart's 
desire, in his hopes and expectations was already possessed of the 
kingdom of Macedon: he therefore now married lliessalonicay 
daughter of Philip, and sister of Alexander by the same father, am* 
bitious to be related in affinity, and esteemed as one of the royal fii» 
mily. He built likewise Cassandria, (calling it after his own name), 
in Pellene, and peopled it with inhabitants drawn out of the cities 
of the Chersonesusf) and out of Potidsea, and many other neigh* 
bouring cities, and placed there likewise those Olynthians that were 
left, of whom there were still a considerable number. To ths 
city he joined a large and rich territory, and made it his earnest care 
to advance the glory and splendour of this place; so that it grew op 
in a short time to that degree of power, as to excel all the cities of 
Macedonia. 

Cassander likewise, resolving to cut off all the posterity of Aler- 
ander, (that there might be none of his line left to succeed in the 
kingdom), purposed to kill the son of Alexander, and Boxana his 
inother. But for the present', being willing first to observe what 
people's discourses were concerning the cutting off of Olympias, and 
having as yet no certain account how things went with AntigODos, 
he committed Roxana and her son close prisoners to the castle at 
Amphipolis, under the charge of Glaucias, then by him made go- 
vernor, and one of his friends, in whom he placed great confidence. 
He likewise took away from the young king those children that were 
bred up with him as his companions, and ordered that he should be 
no longer attended as a king, nor regarded otherwise than as a pri- 
vate person. 

And now ruling the kingdom in all things as king, he royally and 
sumptuously interred Eurydice and Philip, the late king and queen, at 
Mgis ; aud Ciona, whom Alcetas had put to death, gracing the dead 
with the solemnity of funeral six>rts and plays. 

Then he raised soldiers out of Macedonia for the expedition re- 
solved upon into Peloponnesus. While he was employed in these 
affairs, Polyperchon, who was then besieged in Naxos, in Perrhoabia, 
when he heard of the death of Olympias, in despair of retrieving his 

^ Sifter of Alexander, tint U, Pjrrbos. 
t The Cbenoaef uf Af Pellene in Huace. 
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mffatrs ia MacedoDia^ with a few in his company, broke out of the 
city, and passed through Thessaly, together with /Bacidas, aod came 
iQto^tdia^ where he judged he might safely abide, and observe how . 
thiogs went, because there was a good uaderstanding between him 
and that nation. 

Bat Cassander having now raised a considerable army, marched 
out of Macedonia with an intent to drive Alexander the son of Poly- 
perchon out of Peloponnesus: for he with his army was the only 
enemy left, and had possessed himself of many convenient posts and 
towns tliere. Through Thessaly he marched without any opposition | 
but found the pass at Pyl» guarded by the iEtolians, whom having 
with much diflBculty beaten off^ he came into Boeotia^ where^ getting 
all the Thebans together that were remaining from all parts, he set 
mbout re-peopling of Thebes^ conceiving that now he had a fair op- 
portunity put into his hands for the rebuilding of that city, famous 
both for its* renowned actions, and the antient stories concerning it. 
And by so good a work he concluded he should reap the fruit of an 
immortal fume and glory. 

This city had felt very many changes and turns of fortune, and 
those to the utmost extremity, being sometimes in danger of being 
razed to the ground. Of which to say something briefly will not be 
any foreign digression. 

After Deucalion's flood, when Cadmus had built the citadel, called 
Cadmea after his own name, the people called Spartans, or Sparsans, 
flocked thith^ in droves, called so by some because they flocked to- 
gether from all places; othto called them Thebigens*, because the 
natives of Thebes were forced away by the flood, and dispersed here 
and there up and down in the country. When these were again re- 
turned, tbey were afterwards expelled by force of ar^s by the En- 
chelensians, and then even Cadmus himself was forced to fly to the 
lUyrians. After this, when Amphion and Zethus ruled, and there 
first built the city, (as the poetf says), 

Who first Th«bts' wallt with mvcb gutet did niw. 

The inhabitants were again expeiled when Polydorus, the son of 
Cadmus, returned into the kingdom, where all things were then 
carelessly managed, by reason of the sad condition of Amphion $ for 
th^ loss of all his children. 

Then again in the time of the reign of his posterity§, (when all 
the country was called Boeotia, from one Boeotus, the son of Mela* 

* |k>rD at Thebes. t Hboer. 

X Bit wfnvk Wat «i|d acvcn daogbters by Niobe were killed bj Jvpitet and Diaaa 
«athta«wiL«^Fsv. ia Jtoot. Piod. lib. 4, , 
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tiippc aW Neptune, who reigned there), the Thebaiis were eSEpeOed 
ffyc third time by the Epigoni* of Argos, when they took the city by 
Ibrce. Those that escaped of them wiio were expelled fled to AIa(- 
«omen» ftud the mountain Tilfbsstu^; but, after the death ^ these 
Argrves, they returned into their own country. 

f n the time of the l^rojan war, when the Tliebans were tn Asia, 
these who stayed at home, together with other Boeotians, were ex- 
pelled by the Pelasgians : And after they had endured many and Tarioo^ 
eirfiiitiities in the course of near four generations, (according to tbe 
dmcle relating to the cfowsf) they returned, and inhabited The*be9% 

From thrs tkne this city continued in ti state of pirosperity nearly 
eight hundred years. And the Thebans at the beginning had the chief 
eommaiid over all the rest of their country. 

Afterwards when they attempted to be sovereign lords of all Greece, 
Alexander the son of Philip took it by storm, and razed if to the 
ground. In the twentieth year next after, Cassander, to make him- 
self famous, and advance his own reputation, so far prevaited with the 
Boeotians for their concurrence, as that he rebuilt the city, and 
restored it to those Thebans that were then remaining of the old 
stock. Many of the Greek cities afforded their assistance to the re^ 
building of this place, out of compassion to the distressed conation 
of the Thebans> and the antient fame and glory of the city. The 
Athenians built ttie greatest part of the walls, and others assisted ac- 
cording to their several abilities; and contributions were seat not 
wily from all parts of Greece,, but from some both in Sicily and Italy. 
And thus the Thebans came to be restored to the antieift seat of theiv 
ancestors. Tlien Cassander moved with his army towarcb Pelopon- 
nesus; and when he found that Alexander the son of P)i»lyperchoA 
had fortified the isthmus with strong guards, he turned aside to Me- 
gara ; and there he fitted out some boats, and in them transported 
hk elephants to£pidaurus, and the rest of his army in other ships. 
Thence coming to Argos, he forced them to quit their confederacy 
with Alexander, and join with him. Afterwards he brought over to 
kim all tlie cities and towns, with the tef ritories, of Messenia, except 
IthonJie; and Hermonidcs he took in upon articles of agreebientr hnt 
tipon Alexaudcr's marching down to fight, he left two thousand men 
at Geraniat, near the isthmus, under the command of IVlolycus, and 
returned into Macedonia. 

* The posterliy of the seven captains who bMieged Thcbe9k 

t This storj of tli<; cro«rs if — That tha oracle said, lUe Beeotiana should he expelled 

when they saw white crows : whitb happebed aAevwaids by playfsl boys pwatiag er*wa 

whitfi, tAd thea leuing ihem go. A httle while after, the IkMiaas ^wtfCYJeeffd^tbe 
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CHAP. IV, 

Mnt^ffcnui^s mtayfetuied by Sekums in Babylon. Quarrels trifh 
StkucnSf whojiies to Ptidemyj amd is Jtindfy received. PUdemy^ 
4SelmuM$y CoBsanderi and LysimachHSyJoin agdinsi JhUigomtu 
They semi ambassadors to Aim^ wkowmiers ut Cilieia, Hegoso 
inMo JPkcenicia, and there builds sAqts; besieges Tyre^ Tie 
praiseof P/iyUa, mfeof DemeMas. jiristodemus raises forces 
for Antigmmsin PeiopofmesuM. Jlie acts cf Ptolemy ^ one of 
jtUigomis's captains. Antigcnus's policy. Tyre deUoered; 
Hfie ngreememl of Ptolemy* s captains^ and the rest at C^pnrn: 
ifie ads of Sdeuais. A fleet comes to Antigcuius from the 
HMeepant and Rhodes. Tkmgs done in Pelopomtessts. Ce»« 
sander*s acts there and in Greece. The great victory by sea and 
landobtained by Polyditusj Seleticus*s Ueutenant : Ae is reHDarded 
ty Ptolemy. The ads of Agathocles in Sicify. The Remans 
make war against the Samnites. 

AT the end of the fonncr year, Praxibnlns was created chief inagts-» 
trate at Athens, and Spurius Nautias and Marcus Popilios bore the 
office of consuls at Rome; at which time Antigonus left one Asptsa, 
a native, governor of Susiana. He himself resolving to carry away 
with Urn all the money, prepared carriages and camels for that pur- 
pose to bring it down to the sea -side; and so having it along with 
hhn, mardied with his army towards Babylon, which he readied inr 
two-and-twenty days march; where Seleucus, the governor of the 
provinces, received him with royal presents, and feasted the whole 
army. But when Antigonus demanded an accuunt of the revenue, 
he told him — He was not bound to give any account of that province 
which the Macedonians had bestowed upon him as a reward of liis 
service in Alexander's life-time. The difference growing wider and 
wider every day, Seleucus, remembering Python's fall, was thereupoo 
die more afraid, lest Antigonus should catch an opportunity to put 
him also to death. For he seemed to have a design to cut off (as soon 
as he possibly could) all men in power, and such as were in a capa- 
city to struggle for the chief command: whereupon, for fear of the 
worst, he forthwith made away with fifty horse only in his company, 
intending to go into Egypt, to Ptolemy: for his kindness and cour- 
teous behaviour towards all that came to him for protection and shelter 
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was pnuaed in every place. When Antigonus came to understand 
tiiis^ he rejoiced exceedingly^ in that he was not forced to destroy hit 
friend and potent confederate, but that Seleucus, by his own volnntaiy 
banishment had seemed to deliver up the province of liis own accord^ 
without a stroke struck. 

Afterwards the Chaldeans came to him, and foretold tint if Selcuem 
got absolutely away, he should be lord of all Asia, and that id a battle 
between them Antigonus himself should be killed. Whereupon 
being sorry that he had let him go, he sent some away to pursue him; 
but having followed him some little way, they returned as they went. 
Antigonus Mras wont to slight these kind of divinations in other men^ 
but at this time he was so amazed and affrighted with the high esteem 
and reputation of these men, that he was very much disturbed in his 
thoughts: for they were judged to be men very expert and skilful, 
through their exact and diligent observation of the stars: and they* 
affirm that they and their predecessors have studied this art of astro- 
logy for above twepty thousand years. And what they had foretdd 
concerning Alexander's death, if he entered into Babylon^ was found 
true by late experience. And in truth, as those predictioos concern- 
ing Alexander came afterwards to pass, so what they now said 
relating to Seleucus was likewise in due time accomplished. Of 
which we shall treat particularly when we come to the times proper 
for that purpose. 

Seieucus, ,when he was got safe into Egypt, was entertained by 
Ptolemy with all the expressions of kindness and afiection that might 
be; where he bitterly comphuned against Antigonus, affirming that 
his design was to expel all persons of eminent quality out of their 
provinces; and especially such as were in service under Alexander; 
which he supported with arguments from Python's being put to 
death, and Peucestes being deprived of the government of Persia, 
and from the usage he himself had lately met with; and all these 
though they had never done any thing to deserve it, but rather upon 
all occasions performed all the acts of kindness and service to him 
that was in their power, and thn was the reward they obtained for 
their services. He reckoned up, likewise, the strength of his forccst 
bis great treasure, and his late successes, which so puflfed him 
up, that he was in hopes to gain the sovereign command over all the 
Macedonians. 

Having by these aiguments stirred up Ptolemy to make war 
against him, be sent some of his finends over into Europe, to pre^ 
vail with Cassander and Lysimachus, with the like arguments, to 
appear in arms against Antigonus; which orden being ft»nhwitk 
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executed, foundations were laid for a mighty war, wliich afterwards 
took place. 

AntigonnSf upon many probable conjectures, conceiving what was 
Seleucus*s design, sent ambassadors to Ptolemy, Cassander, and Ly* 
aimachus, to desire them that the antient friendship might be pre- 
aerved and maintained amongst them. And then, having made 
Python, who came out of India, lord-lieutenant of the proviuce of 
Babylon, he broke up his camp, and marched towards Cilida. As 
soon as he came to Mallos*, he distributed his army into winter- 
quarters, about the month of Novemberf : and he received out of the 
treasury in the city of Quinda, ten thousand talents, and eleven thou* 
sand talents out of the yearly revenues of that province: so that he 
was very formidable both in respect of his great forces and the vast- 
ness of his treasure. And now being removed into the Upper Syris^ 
ambassadors came to him from Ptolemy, Cassander, andLysimacbus, 
"who being introduced as he sat in council, demanded all Cappadoeia 
and Lycia to be delivered up to Cassander: Phrygia, bordering upon 
the Hellespont, to Lysimachus; all Syria to Ptolemy; and the pro- 
vince of Babylon to Seleucus; and all the cqmmon stock of money 
^bich he had incroached upon since the battle with Enmenes, to be 
shared equally aniongst them; which if he refused, then they were 
to let him know, that their masters intended, with their joint forces, 
to make war upon him. Whereunto he answered roughly «»That 
he was now making a war upon Ptolemy; and thereupon the am- 
bassadors returned, without any effect of their embassy: and upon 
tbb answer, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, entered into a 
league amongst themselves, and gathered their forces together, and 
made it their business to provide arms, and all other things necessary 
for the war. 

And now Antigonus perceiving Iiow many great and potentadver- 
saries had confederated against him, and what a storm was ready to 
-fall upon him, sought the alliance and confederacy of other cities, 
nations, and princes; and to this purpose despatched Agesilaus to 
the king of Cyprus, Idomineus and Moschion to Rhodes, and one 
Ptolemy, his own brother's son, with an army, to raise the siege >of 
Ainisus, in Cappadocia, and to drive out those that were sent thither 
by Cassander. He commanded him likewise to go to the Hellespont, 
and fall upon Cassander, if he attempted to pass over out of Europe 
into. Asia. He also sent away Aristodemus the Milesian,, with a thou- 
sand talents, with orders to enter into a league of amity with Alexander 
and Polypercbon, and to hire soldiers and make war upon Cassander: 

* In Cilicia. t After the acCtiRg of Orioa. 
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and he himself disposed beacons and couriers throughout all Asiaj 
which was entirely at bis command^ hereby to give and get knowledge 
of all tbiogs that passed^ and to noaoage his a&irs the i&ore 
eipeditiously. 

Having taken this order, he inarches iato Phceoicin to provide a 
fleet; for at that tiine the enemy had the command of the sea, beipg 
possessed of abundance of skipping, when he himself had «ot om^ 
Encamping near to Tyre, designing to besiege it, he sent for the 
petty kings of Phcenicia, and governors of Syria, and treated with 
tbem to join him in the buildiog of ships, because all the ships that 
belonged to Plicenicia were then witli Ptolemy in Egypt. He also 
gave them orders to bring him, with all speed, ibur millioos and five 
bondred thousand bushels of wheat; for to so much came the yearlj 
Cjq>ense of his army* Then he got together hewers of timber, sawyers, 
and ship carpenters from all pans, and caused timber to be brought 
down from Mount L4hanus to the sea side, employing therein eight 
thousand ttiea to work, and a thousand beasts for carriage. This 
vount runs through Tripolis, Byblia, and Sidonis, and abounds io 
■sost beautiful tall cedars and cypress trees. He appointed three 
arsenals in Phoenicia, one at Tripolis, another at Byblia, and the 
third at Sidoo; a fourth he had in Cilicia, whither timber was 
bought from mount Taurus; and a fifth in Rhodes, where the inha- 
bitants sufiered hkn to build ships of timber, conveyed thither at his 
own charge. 

While Antigonus was thus employed, and lay encamped by the 
sea^side, Seleucus came with. a fleet of a hundred* sail out oi 
£gypt, quick sailers, and royally furnished, and in a scornful nian<> 
ner skirred under the noses of them, which not a little troubled the 
minds of bis new associates, and those that joined with him in 
the, carrying on of the work. For it was very apparent, that 
the enemy now being masters at sea, would be sure to waste and 
spoil those who, out of kindness to Ant^onus, had joined with their 
adversaries. 

But Antigonus bid them be of good cheer, for before the end 
of summer, be said, he would be at sea with a fleet of five hundred 



Agesilaus, in the mean time returned from his embassy out of 
Cyprus, and brought intelligence that Nicocreon, and the txiosi potent 
kings of that island, bad already joined Ptolemy ; nevertheless, that 
Citticus, Lapithius, Marius, and Cyrenites, would aide with him : 
wbewupon he left three thousand men, under the command of 
ilndronicus, to maintain the siege against Tyre, and he himself 
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mftrched with the rest of the army against Gaza and Joppa> which 
atood out agaioit bjm^ and took them by force; and such of Pto- 
lemy's men whom he foood there, he took and distributed among 
his own regimentsi and placed garrisons in both those cities^ to ke^ 
jtbem in obedience. Which done^ he returned to his stimding camp 
about Tyre, and prqwred all necessaries for a si^sge against it* At 
the same time Airisto, who was intrusted by Eumenes to carry Crft* 
teros's bones, deU?ered them to Phila to be buriedj who was ooarried 
^rst to Crateras^ and at that time to Demetrius, the son of Aotigo^ 
aos, who wyis.a woman of excellent parts and prudence;- for by her 
prudent behaviour and carriage towards every soldier in the armf^ 
she was abte to qualify and moderate those that were most turbulent^ 
and she put forth the daughters and sisters of those that were poor, 
.at her own charge, and prevented tlie ruin of many that were feilsely 
accused. It is reported, that Antipater her father (who was the most 
prudent prince that governed in his age) wa^ used io conault witk 
Phila his daughter in the most weighty aflairs, while she was yet but 
% girl. But the prudence of this woman will more fully appear in the 
following narration, and when things tended to a revolution, and 
the fatal period of Demetrius's kingdom* And thus stood the aSain 
sA Antigoous and Phila at this time« 

Amongst the captains sent away by Antigonus, Aristodemus passed 
over to Laconia, and, having got leave of the Spartans to raise sol* 
diers, got together eight thousand out of Peloponnesus; and, upon 
conference with Polyperchon and Alexander, joined them both in a 
Unn league of amity with Antigonus, and made Polyperchon general 
Wfx the forces in Peloponnesus, but prevailed with Alexander to pasa 
pver into Asia to Antigonus. 

PtolemiBus, another of liis captains, going into Cappadocia with an 
army, and there finding the city of Amisus besieged by Asclepipdo* 
rns, a captain of Cassander's, raised the siege, and secured the placef 
and so, having sent away Asclepiodorus, packing up certain coudir 
tions, recovered that whole province to Antigonus; and, nuirchiog 
thence through Bithynia, came upon the back of ^tbytes, king of the 
Bithynians, whilst he was busy in besieging two cities at once, that 
of the Assareniaus, and the other of the Chalcedooians, and forced 
him to rabe his siege from both; and then, falling to capitulations 
both with him and the citi^ (hat w^re besiq^d, after hostages re^ 
ceived, removed thenre towards Ionia aud lofdia, because Antigonus 
bad wattep to l^m to s^eujre tluit coast with |dl possible speed, hav- 
ing iotelUgencf that jSeleucus was going into those parts with his 
0eet; .whither indeed he came, iM^d besieged ^cythr«i but, hearing 
pf |he enemy's approach, l^ft it^ and went a^y as he came* S(eM^ 

Vo|^ 2« Ko* \b^ B»ii. 
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white Alexander^ tte son df Polyp^tclioo^ ckme to Antigoaus, who 
made a league with him; and then, ealKng a general eouncii of the 
army and the stfangers residaot there, deeiar^ unto them how Gas- 
•andef had murdered Olympias, ahd how villainously he had dealt 
W|th Roxana atid the young kiug, atid that he had -forced Tliessaloni- 
tk to itikrry hfm, and that it was very clear' and evidetit that he as* 

E'red to the kingdom of Macedonia. Moreover, that he bad planted 
e Olynthlans, the most bitter eneniies of the Macedonians, in the 
elty called After his own name —That he had rebuilt Thebes, which 
was nised by the Mfloeddriiaos. Having thus incensed the army, 

he made and wrote at) edict That Caissander should be considered as 

an open Jenemy, unless he rated the two pities, released the king and 
lloxatm his mother, and returned them«safe to the Macedonians; and 
lastly, unless he submitted to Antigonns, as general and sole protector 
trf the kingdom, and freed air the Greek dties, and withdrew all the 
garrisons out of them. 

When the army iiad approved of this edict by their suffrages, he 
ieUt couriers away to publish it in all places: for he hoped that by 
this means all tht Grecians, in expectation of having their liberties 
restored) would be his confederates, and readify assist hfm in the 
^ar, and that all the governors of the higher provinces, whohefort 
kispected htm, as If he designed to deprive the posterity of Alexan- 
der of the kingdom, (now that it clearly appeared that he took up 
arms in their behalf), would observe all his commands of their own 
iccord. 

Having despatched atl these matters, be sent back Alexander mth 
five hundred talents into Peloponnesus, with his hopes raised, in ex- 
pectation of mighty concerns : and he himself, with shipping from 
Modes, and others he had lately built, set sail for Tyre; where, be- 
ing now master at sea, he so blocked it up for tbuteen months toge- 
ther, that no supply of victuals could he brought thither, and there- 
by reduced the inhabitants into such great distress, that at length 
(upon sifflerihg the soldiers to march away with some small things 
- that were their own) the city was surrendered to him upon terms^ 
atid he placed a garrison in it for its defence. 

In the mean time Ptolemy, hearing what a declaration Antigonus 
With the Macedonians had made concerning the libefty of tiie Gre- 
cians, made-tlie like himself, as desirous that all the world should 
take notice that he was nO less zealous for the liberty of Greece than 
Antigonus Was: for both of them, well considering of what great 
momy t it was to their afikirs to gain the good will of the Grecians, 
strove one with another which should oblige them mbstby a(5cs of 
grace. Then he joined to his'party the governor lof Cana, who was 
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% warn <»f {preat power, and had maajr grtat cities aadtr his eoaunaadk 
Aad» tliougk be Jiad before etnt three tfaousand soldiers to the Idngr 
inCjFpms, yet he hastened away lUDy BMHre, to reduce those who hadi 
Ihece sided agaisiat Uas. Tfaoae sent werjr ten thousand, under the 
command of Myrmidon, aa Atheokii born, and an huudted sail e# 
ships, eommanded by FolycUtHs; «aad the general over all he made 
bis brother Menelatts. 

These coming into Cyprus, joined then with Seleucus and his fleet, 
and in a eonncil of war advised what course was fit to he taken. 
The feanlt of whidi was, that Polyditos with fifty sail should pasa 
iBto Pelopooneeus, and there should make war upon Aristodemus, 
Poiypttrcbon, and his son Alexander: that Myrmidon should go 
with an army of foreigners into Caria, there to help Cassander a-> 
gainst Ptokm^T) A captain' of Antigonus, who pressed hard upon him; 
and Ibat Seleucua and Menelaus, staying inXyprus, should hesut up 
Nieocreon the king, and i4e rest of their confederates, against l^cir 



Having thus therefore divided their forces, Seleoeus went and took 
Cyrinia and Lapilhus; and, having drawn overStasiecus, king otAe 
Malenses, to bis pasty, he forced the prince of the Amathusiaas to 
give Um hostages for his fealty far the time to come. As for the 
ci^ Citium, (seeing that it would come to no agreement mA him), 
be aet abmit hesii^ing it with his whole army. 

Aboot the same time came forty shipa out of the Hellespont an4 
Rhodes, under the command of one Themispn, their admiral, to An* 
tigoons; and after tbem caQie Diosoorides, with fourscore more; 
and besides these, Antigoous had a navy of his own newly built in 
Phoenicia, to the number of i^i hundred and twenty ships, with diose 
that he left at Tyre; so that he had in the whole two hundred and 
forty nu^n of war, of which there were ninety ot four tier of oars, ten 
of five, three of nine, ten of ten, and ^thirty open gallies. 

Anidgonos dividing this navy intoequadrons, sent fifty of them iiK 
to Peloponoesos, and the rest he committed to Dioscorides, his own 
brother's son,. with this charge-JThat he should guard the seas, and 
help Ua. friends as their ooeasion required, and that he should gain 
unto his. party si^cb of the islands as hitherto stood out against him. 
And in diis posture stood the affidrs of Antigonus. 

And BOW, having related the things done throughout ail Asia, we 
ahaU give a particular account of the a£Biirs of Europe. 

ApoUonides, being made commai^r of the^Aqpves by Cassander, 
in the night broke into Arqidia, and surprised th# (pity*.of the Stym^ 
pbalians. And, while he was absent, some.pf the Asgives (enemies 
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to CttSMtader) oonrespooded widi Alesaader, the soil of PoljpercfaoD^ 
Md promised to deliver up the city* into ha» hands : but Akiaoder 
heiog too slow, ApoUoDides cime to Argos befisie hiiii^ sod surprised 
iive httodred pf the oonspimtors that were fa a senate in the Pryta^ 
oeooit^ and kept.them in^ and bomt then there alite; most of the 
r^t be baniriied^ and some few more he took and put to death. 

Cassander, having intelligence that Aristodeiiuis wia arrifed ia 
Peloponnesus, and that be had listed there great nuiabefs of sol* 
dieis, in the first place sought to draw'offPolyperchonfrom Aati- 
gonus; but n<^ being able to prevail, be marched with an army 
through Thessaly, and came into Bosotia ; where, luiving as^ted the 
Thebans in raising of their walls^ he passed into Peloponnesus^ aod^ 
having first taken Cenchrssa, he spoiled and harassed all die tefritoiy 
of Corinth. Then he took two castles by storm, and, upon eondHtioo 
of future faith and allegiance, dismissed all the purrisim soldieis that 
were placed there by Alexander. Afterwards he besieged Qichoi- 
menus, and, being let into the town by Alexander's enemies, ha pot 
a ganjson into the eity : those that sided with Alexander took saoc- 
luary in Diana's temple, whom be gave up to the <ntizeas,to do with 
them as tbey thought fit; whercupoh the Orcbomenians drew ibcm 
all out of the temple hj forte, and, i^ainst the common laws of Greece^ 
piitf them all to death. 

Cassander went thence into Messenia, but, finding the o^ strongly 
garrisoned by Polyperchon, he did not think fit for the piesent to 
besiege it, but QBarched into Arcadia, where be left Damides gover* 
nor of the •city^j and returned to ArgoIides§, and there cdebrMed 
the Nemsean games, and returned into Macedonia. When he was 
gone, Alexander with Arislodemus. lay before the cities in PelqpoD-* 
nesus, to expel the garrisons of Cassander, and endeavoured all he 
could to restore the cities to their liberties: which coming to the 
ears of Cassander, he sent to him Prepelaus, to work upon him to de* 
sert Antigonus, and enter into a league of friendship and amity with 
himself, promising, that if he would do so, he would give him the 
sovereign command of all Pelopoooesus, and create htm general of 
the army, and would advance him to high places of honour and pre* 
ferment. Alexander, seeing that he was now likdy to attain that 
for which from the beginning. he made war upon Cassander, entered 
into a league with him, and so was nuule geneml of all the imca in 
Peloponnesus. 

' * • Argoflu 

t A ptiblie place where the great men uied to McrifiCe» <»r a pface irfiere a covrt wm 
kski ^l^nging tp the Msate. 

4 St/capWiMkr i kf^M. , ' 
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la the mean time PolycKtos, Sdettcas's lieutenant, sallnig U^m 
Orpins, eanie to Cenehnea, where, hearing of the defection of Akx^^* 
«nder, and finding no enemy there to encounter, he chirnged km 
eourse, and set sail for nuxiphylia; and ftom thence arAving at 
Aphrodistades in Ctlieia, he there understood that Theodotus^ admi* 
fid of Antigonua'a navy, would pass by from Patara, a port in Lycia, 
with the Rhodian fleet, furnished with mariners out of Carta) and 
ftat Perilaus with a iand-army coasted along by the shore, for tihe 
Jefc poe of the fleet, if necessary s in this case be outwitted then 
hoA; for he landed his men in a place out of view, where the land^ 
army must of necessity pass, and himself with the fleet went and 
lay behind a fordand, waiting for the coming of the enemy; thetc 
the enemy's foot fell into an ambush, and Perilaus himself was 
taken prisoner, and all his men either killed or taken. The fleet at 
aea, seeing the land^-army engaged, hastened to their fdief; hut thea 
Fofyclitus coming upon them in this confusion; with his ships drawn 
«p in a Kne <if battle, put them easily to flight; so that Polyditas took 
all their ships, and most part of the men in them, and amongst iIk 
f«st Theodotus himself, their admiral, sorely martyred With wounds^ 
of which lie shortly after died. 

Polyclitos, having s u e c e e de d ao well on all hands, sailed back fiat 
to Cyprus, and then to Pelusium*, where Ptolemy richly rewarded I 
for so great a service, and promoted him to a far higher dignity 
place of honour than he was in beibre, as the author of so greiU a 
^wtofy ; but released Perilaus and some other prisoners, whom Antt- 
gonus desired by a messenger sent to him for that purpose. And 
then himself, going to a place called Ecregma, came to a parfey with 
Antigonus; but Antigonus refusing to grant him what iie demanded, 
he left him and returned* 

Having now given an account of the affairs of the European CI reeks, 
both in Greece and Macedonia, we 6ha1l pass over to the |Nirts lying 
towards the west. 

Agathocles, prince of Syracuse, having possessed himselfof a cas«. 
tie belonging to the Messenians, promised fo restore it upon recdv-* 
ing of thirty talents of silver; which when the Messenians had paid, 
he not only broke his faith, but endeavoured to have seised upon 
Messina itself: for, being informed that part of the walls were (kfifa , 
down, he sent a party of horse by land from Syracuse, and he himself 
in some ships called Hemioliasf, went by sea, and arrived in tlie 
flight close under the walls of the city; bat the Messeniaos, cooiitiig 
to understand his design beforehand, wholly defeated him in what he 
liadtrontrived : however, be came to Myh», mid, upon layJqg aiaft 

* In £g7J»t f Burks or frij^tUt. 
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Dp the cwtte, had it delivered up to bim, »nd Ibeo retuf u^ to Sfpi- 
cii8e« Id barvest-time he made a aeoood atteaipt upoa MfHiinai^ 
«fid^ eaeampiog near the city^ made coiHioual asaaiilta^ but waa O0C^ 
able to efict aoy tbiug considerable: for maay exiles had floektd 
iota this place from Syracuse^ who^ both for the sake ot their aarn 
presenratioo^ and out of haired to the tyram^ fought moat count* 
geously. 

About this time came amhassadors from Carthage, arguing the eui« 
with Agathoclesy aud complaioiDg of the breach of arcicks; an^ 
makiog peace with the Messenians, they forced the ^nmt tp ] 
the castle*9 and then sailed back into Africa. 

After which AgAthoclea went to Abecenus, one of bia 
citiesj and diere he put to death forty^ whom be look^ upon to be 
hiaeuemiea. 

. In these times the Romans were at war with the Samnites, aii4 
look Ferentum by storm; and the inhabitants of Noceria (flailed Al* 
&tema) were, by the persuasions of some peisons, prevailed with to 
deaen the Romans, and join in (eagne with the Sawutca. 



CHAP. V. 

l%e acts of Jristodemus, Jlfaiganus*s general in Pehpotmenuk 
Th0 Dimeans inAchcaa seek to frtd themselves from Cassam^ 
der*s garrison: they take the citadel. Alexander^ son ofPciy^ 
perehan,assa$sinaied: the praise of CratesipoUs, Ms wife. 7%€ 
acts of Cassander in JEtolia^ and other parts of Greece. The 

, cruelty of the JEtoUans. Cassander sends an army into Caria^ 
and Aristotle with a fleet to Lemnos. The acts of Cassander* s 
army in Carta. Antigonus leaves his son Demetrius in S^ria^ 
$0 watch Ptolemy. Mis troublesome march into Asia, The af^ 

* /(ttrs of Sicily. Acn4atus*s nUsgovernment and cruelties in Si^ 
cily. The acts of Agathocles. Tfie djffairs ofltaiy. 

WHEN the former year was ended, Nicodorus was i^reated acehott 
at Athena, andl4iciua Papirius chosen the fourth, and Quintus Pub* 
lius ^he second time consul at Rome. At that time Aristodemub 
made giMfal by Amigooua, hearing of the defection of Ali»ndei[, 
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tlr« 6oa of Potyperehon, after he had opened die justice of the eaose 
Mtore the senate of the ^toliaos, solicited them to be assistant to 
the afidrs of Antigumis. Then passing into Peloponnesus with die 
mercenaries, found Alexander with the Elians besieging Cyllene, and) 
juat jurriviDg in time, raised the siege; and then, leaving a garrison 
to defend the place, he moved towards Actria, and freed Patrss from 
4ie ganiaoii of Cassander; but iEgess he took by force, and, being 
Mssessed of die place, was ready to restore the i£g«ans to their B* 
borty, Boeordiiig to the former decree, but was prevented by this aed« 
dent* The soldiers began to plcnder; and upon that occasion many 
itf the eitisens were killed, and the greatest part of the town was bimil 
lo the ^ronnd. 

After which he sailed back into ^tolia. The Dymsei, who weft 
awed by a garrison of Cassander's in the castle, separated their dtf 
from the citadel by a wall drawn round it, and, encouraging one aiio» 
flier to stand up for their liberties, besieged the castle, and infested 
tt irtdi continual issaults : of which Alexander receiving tntelligencc^ 
ke eame npon them with bis army on a sudden, and drove theaa 
wMiio their walls, and entered pell mell with them into the dty, and 
Mok itr Some of the Dynueans he put to the sword, others he in* 
pri s on ed, and many of them be banished. After Alexander went 
away, the rest of them were quiet for a little while, being both ter« 
sMed with the greatness of the late calamity, and likewise wandag 
the asjnstaoce of their confederates. But some time after, they made 
applicadon to Aristodemns's mercenaries, who matched 15 them 
imn .£gMe: whereupon they again assaulted the citadel, and took 
itj and freed the city, and put many of the garrison to the sword, 
ind put to death such of their own citizens as favoured Alexander*! 
party. 

Amongst these turns and changes of fortune, while Alexandar 
with hb army was marching from Sicyon, he was killed by Alexioo^ 
a Sicyoniaa, and some others, who pretended to be his friends. His ' 
wife Cratesipolis after his death took upon her the management of 
afiUrs, and kept the army in due obedience. Her obliging carriagt 
and boilnty was such, that she was greatly beloved by the soldiersf 
for she was continually affording all the help slie could to them that 
were in distress, and relieving and supporting many that were te 
want: besides, she was a woman of admirable pud^Mie in mmagi* 
ing affidrs, and of courage beyond the natural temper of her ses. 
For when the Sicyenians, in contempt of her, (after the death of her 
husband), rose up in arms for the recpvery of their liberty, she exe« 
ODted her revenge by cutting off multitudes of them in a field*batd^ 
and cracified thirty of diote she had tdcen prtsoncn: and ao^ haviof 
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settled the affairs of the city, she reigned over the Sieyoirians^ har* 
log under her command maltitadea of soldieni ready upon all oce»- 
•iona for any nndertaldng^ though ever so hazardoos* And this vras 
then the state and condition of Peloponnesus* 

Caasanderi pereeiving tliat the ^tolians assisted Ant%;onost atid 
were then likewise engaged in a war with their nei^bours the Aour* 
oanians^ judged that the most probable wqr to bring down the Mu^ 
lians was for him to join with the AcamaniaBS. To thb endt Im 
marched out of Macedonia with a great army) and came ioto^tolia, 
tnd encamped near the river Campbylus. Here he invited the 4 
Banians to a common consultation^ where he set forth how they I 
been vexed for many generations past by war from their unruly a«d 
•troabtesome neighbours; and therefdre be advised them^that tfwy 
ahouU leave their little forts and castles, (though they were foitiiiedj^ 
and betake themselves to a few cities, lest, being so dispersed mad 
scattered in their habitations, they should not be able to get together 
to assist one ancKher when the enemy at any time should suddeadhf 
and unexpectedly break in upon them^ The Acarnanians fbUow«4 
his advice^and the most of them removed to Stiatopolis, which wtm 
the strongest and largest of their cities. The (Eoiadcs, and sobm 
ethers, went to Saurion ; die Dorians, with the rest, to Agrioiuas. 

Cassander hereupon left Lyciscus his general in thoae parta witb m 
eoosiderable body of men, with orders to assist the AeamaniaBs; aa4 
lie fairosdf marched with his army to the city Lencades, and hy treaty 
fBiRed^hem for confederates. Then with a swift march he came 
suddenly into Adria, and took in ApoUonia upon hb first iqpproaeh^ 
Tbenee marching into lUyria, he passed over the river Hehftis^ aa^ 
fought with Glaucias, the lUyrian king, and routed his army; aftcf 
which be made peace with him, upon condition that he should not 
■mke war upon any of fab confederates. Then he tookEpidamnes*^ 
^nd^ phictng there a garrison^ returned into^Macedonia, 
. After Cassander had left AStolia, the iEtolians joining together 
^ the eumber of three thousand^ besieged Agrinium, prting it voood 
with a trench and a breast-work. But the inhabitants that came be* 
fore out of the country treated and agreed with the enemy.^That 
upon delivery up of the city, their persons should be secure^ and 
li^ey should have liberty to depart and leave the place. Wherro|iQn» 
after fsitb given for their security, they went out; but^whentbsf 
were on their way, the .£tolians falsely and treacherously, when the 
lAhers never euspected any thing, pursued them^ and killed them.aK 
jnoet every man. 

« • SpidMBane, Ibordftvbs ^Poa tbe AdriHif set, Notr eiUM DafiMO* e^mad «lie 
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Cassander being returned into Macedonia, as soon as he heard how 
. ttK cities in Qaria (that had confederated with Ptolemy and Seleucus) 
wcie infested by.the war^ sent over an army into Caria, both to help 
the confederates, and also in time to divert Antigonus^ that he might 
have no leisure to come into Ekirope. He commanded also by his 
leHers Demetrius, Phaleriu% and Dipnysius, governor of the fort of 
Munyobiay to fit ont forthwith twenty ships for Lemnos : who there- 
upon presently despatched away the ships, under the command of 
Aristotle, their admiral ; and he, arrivjuug. at Lemnos, and being there 
joined by Seleucus.and his fleet, prevailed with the inhabitants to 
desert Aminos, But they afterwards retracted what they had be-^ 
fore engaged to, and thereupon he wasted and Imrassed the country, 
and drew a trench round the city, and besieged it. 

About this time Seleucus arrived at Coos ; whose coming there be- 
ing noised abroad, Dioscorides, admiral of Antigonus's fleet, sailed to 
JLemnofi, and drove Aristotle out of the island, and took many of his 
ships, together with all their men on board. 

One Cassander and Prqielaus were commanders of the forces sent 
into Caria by Cassander; who^ hearing that Ptolemy, Antigonus's 
general in those parts, had distributed bis army it) to their winter- 
quarters, and that he himself was busied in burying his father, sent 
away £ttpplemu8, with eight thousand foot and two thousand horse, ' 
to a place oalted Caprima, in Caria, to lie in ambuscade for him 
there: but Ptolemy getting notice thereof by some that fled over to 
him,. gat together out of the next winter-quarters eight thousand 
three hundred foot, and six hundred horse, and, falling about mid-> 
night into the enemy's trenches, and finding them nearly all fast 
asleep, took.EupoIemus prisoner, and forced all his men to surrender 
at discretion. And this was then the condition of those sent by Cas- 
sander into Asift. 

But Antigoous, perceiving that Cassander aimed at the sovereignty 
of Aaia» left his son Demetrius in Syria, with instructions to inter- 
cept Ptolemy's men, whom, he suspected were then coming with an 
army further up into Syria; and for that purpose left with him ten 
thousand foot of other nations, two thousand Macedonians, five hun- 
dred out of I^cia and Pamphylia, four hundred Persian archers and 
sUogen^ five thousand horse, and above forty elephants; and four 
men fixr his counsellors, Nearchon, Python, son of Agenor, who came 
lately ficom Babylon^ Andronicus of Olynthus, and Philippus, all 
men of mature age and judgment, and such as had attended upon 
Alexander in all his wars: for Demetrius himself was but a young 
' manj not above two-and-twenty years of age. Upon Antlgonus him- 
self, while he passed with the rest of his army over Mount Taurus, 
Vol.. 2. No, 45. ccc 
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there fell a mighty snow, w^ierehi he lost many of bis men. Whete* 
upon he returned back into Cilicia, where he found out a better way 
to pass that mountain, and with little damage to his army; 'and so, 
coming to Celeene in Phrygia, he there put his army into winter* 
quarters. Then he sent for the fleet out of Phoenicia, of which Mefias 
was admiral, who by mere chance in his way met with a fleet of thirtj- 
six sail belonging to the city of Pydoa, and defeated them, and brouglit 
the ships, with all their men, under his subjection. In this posture 
stood the affidrs both of Greece and Asia at this time. 

In the mean time, in Sicily, the exiles of Syracuse, who were thea 
in Agrigentum, stirred up the great men of the city not to soflbr 
Agathocles in that manner to make a prey of the cities, allegiog^, 
that it was better to fall upon the tyrant before he grew too stn>ng> 
than to^wait till he was in greater power, and then to be^ forced to 
contend with him, when it was more hazardous. Whereupon tfa^ 
Agrigentines, approving of this adriee, decreed by their suftages war 
against Agathocles; and, joining in confederacy with the Geloans 
and Messenians, they sent some of the exiles to the Lacedemonians, 
with orders to procure a general to be sent to them from thence: for 
they suspected that some of their own citizens were too much in- 
clined to tyranny themselres; but judged that fordgners, if they re-* 
membered the government of Timoleon the Corinthian, would better 
manage the public afikirs. When they arrived, therefore, in Laco- 
nia, they found Acrotatus, the son of King Cleomenes, much hated 
by many of the young noblemen at home, and therefore very desir- 
ous to be employed abroad: for when the Lacedsmonians, after die 
iight with Aotipater, had acquitted those that escaped out of that 
battle from all censures of disgrace, he only opposed the decree; so 
that many were offended at him, especially those that-were liable to 
the penalty of the laws^ And upon that account they had lain in 
w^it for him, and beaten him, and were constantly seeking to entr^> 
him : being therefore for this reason desirotis of a foreign command, 
he very freely complied with the Agrigentines > and thereupon, with- 
out the order of the ephori, (resolving upon the voyage), he set sail 
with a few ships for Agrigentum: but, being driven back by a storm 
into Adria, he arrived in the territory of the Apolloniates; where, 
fisdmg the city besieged by Glaucias, king of the IHyrians, he per- 
suaded the king to raise the siege, and enter into a league of friend- 
sliip with the Apolloniates. Then he sailed loTkrentum, and there 
solicited the people to join with him in procuring the restoratioD of 
the Syracusans to their antient liberties, and so far prevailed, that 
they decreed to assist them with twenty ships: for, on account of 
his kindred, and the nobleness of his fom(ly, his words were of great 
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While the Tsreotiiws wtre makyog p««pamtions, 
he hifosdf sailed to Agngentaiii^ aad tbcr« took upon him the com- 
mand of the armys whereupon the pe<^le were in high expectations, 
all condadiug that ao end would presently be put to the tyranny : 
Uut» in a short time^ it plainly appeared that he did nothing worthy 
either tlie aobiUty of hia birth or the reputation of his country^ but 
aa the eoutrary became more cruel than the very tyrants themselves^ 
fUi^ so fell into the hatred of the peqple; he degenerated likewise 
from the custom of his country in his manner of livings and so in- 
dulged himself in voluptuousnessi, that he seemed more like a Per- 
sian than a Spartan. After he had faivished away the greatest part 
of the public revenuesj partly by his misgo\'emment, and partly by 
robbing of the treasury, in the conclusion he invited Sosistratus (the 
most eminent person among the exiles) and one who had been a 
general of armies) to supper, and treacfaevously killed him> not having 
gLDj thing in the least to hiy to his charge, but only that he aright 
take out of the way a stout and valiant noan, and on^ that was Me to 
discern and diseover his miscarriages : which wicked act being pre* 
swtly noised abroad, the exiles in a body came upon him, and every 
body else forsook him, and In the first place they deposed him^ and 
presently after attempted to stone him to death; to avoid therefore 
the r^ of the peo|^, he stole away in the night, and landed pri- 
vately in Laconia. After his departure, the Tarentines recalled the 
fleet thi^y had hefore sent into Sicily. 

Hereupon the Agrigentioes, Geloans, and Mflstenians,1iy^he me^- 
diation of Anulcar, the Carthsginiau general, made peace with Aga- 
thocles, the oonditbas of which were^^That Heraclea, Selinus, and 
lluBeraf.paf t of the Greek cities, should belong to the Carthaginians, 
fm they dU before; all the rest, under the power of the Syracusana, 
aboold be free to be governed by their pwn hiws. But afterwards 
Agathoflles, wlien he saw the coast clear, and Sicily free from all ap* 
pearanee of an enemy, fell upon the cities, and without any diflSculty 
brought them under hb subjection; and, gaining, mfiay iaavery 
short time, strongly fixed himself in the principality. For, in the 
multitude of his confederates, the greatness of his yearly revenues, 
and the power of a mighty army, he grew very strong: for, besides 
bis confederates, and those raised from among the Syracusans, he had 
of mercenaries ten thousand foot, and three thousand and fifty horse; 
he furnished himself likewise with all sorts of arms, foreseeing that 
the Carthaginians (who had smartly rebuked Amilcar for making the 
peace) would in a short time make war upon hiuu And such was 
the state of Sicily at this time, 

in Italy, the Samuites, having now been at war with the Romans 
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for many yean last past, took Philbta, wherein was a strong Romaa 
garrison, and prevailed with the Soranions to massacre all the Ro- 
mans that were there, and to confederate with the Samnites. 

Afterwards, while the Romans were besieging Saticula, they came 
upon them with a strong army, resolving to raise the siege; upon 
which followed a sharp engagement, and, after many killed on berth 
sides, the Romans carried the day; and then presently irf'ter they took 
the town, and gained several other neiglibouring towns and castles. 
And now the war was brought over amongst the cities of Apulia; 
whereupon the Samnites listed all that were of age to bear arms, and 
mardied out, and encamped close to the enemy, being now resolved 
to win or lose all. The people of Rome therefore, to prevent the 
worst, sent thither a great number of soldiers; and, because they 
were accustomed in perilous times to choose one of the most noble 
and eminent persons to be their general, with full and absolute power 
and authority, they therefore pitched upon Quintus Fabins andQiiin- 
tus Aulius, master of the horse, for that honourable employment. 
These generals afterwards fought the Samnites at Lautulus, where 
<hey sustained great loss of their men, and the whole army fled out- 
right, only Aulus (being ashamed of the dishonour) opposed tlte 
whole body of the enemy, not out of any hopes or expectation of 
gaining the victory, but to have it manifest and apparent to all, from 
his own valour, that his country was nnconqnerri»)e« Not sharing 
therefore with the rest of the citizens in the dishonour of the flight, 
he diedKS&re a glorious and honourable death. 

The Romans now, fearing lest they should lose all Apulia, sent 
colonies into Luceria*, the most fiamotts city of all those parts; and 
this proved of great advantage to them, by the frequent eruptions 
made upon the Samnites: for, by the help and advantage of this city, 
they became conquerors not only in this war, but several tiroes after- 
wards; and even to our present age they have constantly made use 
of this city as a strong fort and citadel of war against all the oeij^* 
tx>tirifi^ nations. 

* Luceria^ now Nocenu 
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CHAP. VL 

Severai ritiei revolt; Lysitnackus comes against them. Philip, 
Cassander*s genercU, routs the Epirots and ^tolians. Cassan^ 
der agrees with Antigonus^ Antigonus gains the cities in Caria, 
Cassander*s acts in Greece. The Sammtes routed by the iZo* 
mans. Polemon sent by Antigonus into Greece to set the cities 
at Uberty. The acts ofAntigomiS and Cassander. PolemxnCs 
ads in Greece for A/Uigonus. Ptolemy goes against Cyrene 
and Cyprus; and then against Demetrius. The battle tmth De^ 
'metrinisat Gaza. Ptolemy takes Tyre. The acts of Antigo* 
nus's commanders in Greece. The Epirots make Alcetas kmg^ 
who is beaten by Lyciscusy Cassander's general; and is beaten 
again by the other. Cassander goes against the ApollomateSm 
Sdeucus recovers Babylon with a small army. Demetrius routs 
CUleSf Ptolemy*s getieral. Ptolemy returns to Egypt, qfiter 
wasting Samaria, Gaza, Joppa, ijfc. Athenceus sent against 
the Nabathceans by Antigonus. The customs of the Arabians. 
Description qf the Asphaltites, or Lake of Sodom. Demetrius 
sent against Selefeeus in Babylon. The JFars between the Bo* 
mans and Samnites in Italy. The conduct ofAgathocles in /SS- 
cify. 

TflE'afiairsof this year being brought to this conelasion^ Theo- 
phrastus became chief magistrate of Athens^ and Marcas Petilius and 

Caius Sulpitius were invested with the consular dignity at Rome. 

The Callantinians^ the inhabitants of those parts on the left of the 
Pontus, cast out the garrison put upon them by Lysimachus^ and re- 
covered their liberty. In (he same manner the Istrians freed thenr 
city, and confederated with the neighbouring inhabitants to join to* 
gether in a war against their prince. The Thracians and Scythians 
likewise joined with tlieir neighbours ; so that ail the forces together 
were of that strength , that they were able to cope with the most po- 
tent army. 

Lysimachus hearing what was done, marched with his army against 
the rebels, and passing through Thrace, when he had got over mount 
Hsemus, encamped near Odessus, which, upon blocking it up, the 
inhabitants in a great consternation delivered up to him. Reducing 
likewise the Istrians in the jame manner, he marched thence against 
theOilIantinians ; about which time theThracians and Scythians came 
Id with a great army to the assistance of their confederates. Upon 
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which Lysimachus advancing, faced them, and forthwith lifting op 
his ensigns forbattle, the Thracians were so terrified, that they march- 
ed off and went their way. But he engi^ged the Scythians and rooted 
them, killing a great number, and driving the rest ont of the coon- 
trjp Then he laid elose siege to the city of the Calhintinians, settiqf 
alt his wits at work, and making it his principal and only business 
how he might be revenged on the authors of the defection. While 
he was engaged in this project, news was brought him thai Ant^go- 
nus bad sent two armies to the assistance of the Callaotiiiiaos, one 
by land and another by sea; and that Lycon the admiral was with 
the fleet in Pontus, and tliat Pausanias was encamped with a great 
land army at Hieron. At this news Lysimachus was much eoacexo* 
ed, and thereupon, leaving « considerable body of troops to main- 
tain the siege, he speedily marched off with the main strength of his 
army to engage the enemy ; and being ready to repass mount HanuiSy 
he found Scathes king of Thrace^ who bad revolted to Antigonusy 
obstructing his passage with a great body of men : upon which he 
engaged, and forced his way through the barbarfiEins, with the loss of 
a great number of his own men, but many more ckf the enemy. 

Tlien he fell upon the Pausanlans, finding them in the straits, 
whither they had fled* These he gained by force; and having killed 
Pausanias, he discharged some of the soldiers upon ransom, and o- 
thers^ who took up arms with him, he distributed amongst his Ofwn 
troops. And thus stood the affairs of Lysimachus. But wbea this 
enterprise failed, Antigonus sent Telesphorus into Peloponnesos 
with a fleet of fifty sail, and a considerable number of soldiers, with 
orders to set free all the cities, that they might live according to their 
own ancient laws. This he did, hoping by this means to gain credit 
amongst the Grecians, as one that really intended the procurement 
and preservation of their liberties and by this phin he concluded he 
should find out how matters stood with Cassander. 
, Telesphorus therefore, as soon as he arrived in Peloponnesus, went 
to Alexander's garrisons, and set them all free, except Sicyon and 
Corinth. For in these Polyperchon had placed great numbers of 
soldiers, trusting to them and the strength of the places. 

In the mean time Philip, being sent by Cassander as general to 
make war upon the i£tolians, as soon as he came with his army into 
Acaroania, the first thing he did was to harass and spoil i£tolia : but 
not long after, hearing tliat iEacidas king of Epirus (who was re* 
stored to his kingdom) had raised a strong army, he made against 
him with all speed; for he endeavoured all he could to fight him be^ 
fore the iEtolians h.id joiued Uim. And finding the lllpirots ready 
prepared to fight, he forthwith engage(!|, and killed nmltitudes of 
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thetn^ and took many prisoners; amongst whom it happened that 
there were about fifty of the fection who were the instruments of re- 
storing ^cidasy whom he sent away bound to Cassander. After- 
wards, the broken troops of ^acidas rallying again, joined with the 
iBtolians; and Philip set upon them and routed them a second time^ 
with the slaughter of many, amongst whom was iEacidas himself. 

Having eflfected such great matters ih so short a time, the iBtoE- 
ans Were so terrified, that they forsook their unfortified cities, and 
fled with their wives and children to the fastnesses of the mountains, 
where it was very difficult to come at tbem« And this conclusion had 
die afiatrs of Greece at that time. 

As for Asia, Cassander, though he was chief governor there, yet^ 
cverpressed with the weight of the war, agreed with Antigonus 
upon these terms — Tliat he should deliver all the soldiers into the 
hands of Antigonus, and should grant liberty to all the Greek cities 
there, to govern according to their own laws; and that he should 
keep the province he formerly possessed as by grant from him, and 
should be ever after Antigonus's firm friend. 

And for the true performance of these conditions, he delivered to 
faim his brother Agatbonas as hostage: but in a short time after he 
repented of what ^e had done, and got his brother out of the clutches 
of those who had him in custody, and sent an ambassador to Ptolemy 
and Seleucus, to desire them to send him aid with all speed: at 
which Antigonus was highly incensed, and sent off forces both by 
sea and land, with orders to set free all the cities, and created Medius 
admiral of the fleet, and Docimus general of tlie land forces. 

These commanders coming to Miletus, persuaded the inhabitants 
to stand up for their liberties; and took the citadel with the garrisoa- 
therein, and restored the ancient laws to the cities. 

In the mean time Antigonus took Tralles; and then lay before the 
dty of Caunus, and sending his fleet, took that likewise, except only 
the castle; about which he cast a trench, and made continual assaults 
upon it, in those parts where there was any hope of entry. He had 
sent Ptolemy to the city of lasus, with a considerable army; but he 
was glad to return again to Antigonus; and so all tliose cities in Ca- 
ria came at that time into his hands. 

Within a few days after^ came ambassadors from the ^tolians 
and Boeotians, with whom Antigonus entered into a league of con- 
federacy; but, going to Cassander to the Hellespont to treat with bim 
for a peace, he returned without eflfecting any thin^, for they could 
not agree upon any terms. Whereupon Cassander, casting aside all 
hopes of an accommodation, resolved again to p.ursue the settlement 
of his aflfairs in Greece, To that end he went with a fleet of thirty 
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sail^ to the city of Oreum*, which he so fiercely assaulted, that he 
took it hy storm; presently upon this came in Telesphorus from 
Peloponnesus, with twenty ships and a thousand soldiers, and Me- 
dius out of Asia, with a hundred sail, to the relief of Oreum, whO| 
spying Cassander's ships then at anchor in the harbour, burnt four 
of them, aiYd disabled almost all the rest. But the Athenians com- 
ing in to their relief, Cassander, in scorn and contempt of the eoe- 
my, fell upon them afresh, and in the engagement sunk one, and took 
three, together with all their men. And thus were a&irs then ma- 
naged in Greece. 

In Italy, the Samnites wasted and spoiled the towns and coanti; 
tound about that sided with their enemies : but the Romaa con- 
sols marched into those parts with an army,, in order to succoar 
their confederates; and there encamping near Cinna> in the face of 
the enemy, they allayed the fears of the city. A few days after, 
the armies'on both sides drew up in battalia, and fought a bloody 
battle, wherein multitudes fell on both sides; but at length the Ro- 
mans, breaking through the main body of their enemies, totally 
routed them, and pursued them a long way, and killed above tea 
thousand. / 

In the mean time the Campanians, (not knowing of this battle], 
in contempt of the Romans, rebelled :. whereupon the people of Rome 
forthwith sent out a strong army against them, under the commaod 
of Caius Meniusy as general, with absolute and unlimited power, with 
whom was joined^ according to the custom of the Romans, Marcus 
FoUius, master of the horse. These consuls sitting down with their 
army near Capua, the Campanians at first resolved to fight them; but 
. afterwards, hearing of the rout and slaughter of the Samnites, aud 
thinking that the Romans would fiiU upon theip with their whole 
army, made peace with them : for they gave up the ringleaders of the 
defection, who, after they were examined, prevented the sentence of 
condemnation by murdering themselves. But the cities were par- 
doned, and so returned to their former allegiance. 

The former year being ended, Polemus executed the place of the 
chief magistrate at Athens, and Lucius Papirius the fifthj and Caius 
Junius the second consulate at Rome^ in which year was celebrated 
tlie hundred and seventeenth Olympiad, in which Parmenio ef Mity-* 
Icne carried away the prize. At this time Antigpnus sent PolemoD 
into Greece, to set at liberty all the Grecian cities, «nd with him a 
hundred and fifty long ships, under the command of Medius, bis ad- 
miral, on board of which vessels were five thousand foot and fiv< 
Imudred horse. Having made i^ league with the Rhodiaos, be le- 
* In Snbqi^ now Kcgropoot. 
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eeived likewise ten ships of war more from theoii to help forward the 
restoring of the Greek cities to their liberties. About the same 
time Ptolemy* arrived ia the harbour of Boeotia (called the Deep) 
with the whole fleets and received from the Boeotians two thousand' 
two hundred foot, and thirteen hundred horse. He ^nt likewise 
for shipping from Oreum, and walled Salganeaf^ and there rendez- 
voused his whole army; for he was in good hopes that the Chaki- 
dians would, con federate with him, who were the only Eubcaans that 
were garrisoned by the enemy. But Cassander was jealous of Chal-' 
cist, and therefore raised his siege before Oreutn, and sent for his 
forces thither. 

Antigonus, being informed that the armies lay encamped one ovet 
agunst another in Euboea, recalled Medina with the fleet into Asia^ 
and forthwith got his forces together, and with a swift march made 
for the Hellespont, with a design to pass over into Macedonia^ 
that he might eijther seize upon it while Cassander was busy in Eu* 
boea, and the country void of sniBcient defence; or that, by forcing 
him to come in with aid for the defence of tbe kingdom, he might 
thereby divert him from prosecuting the war in Greece, and ne«^ 
cessitate him to endeavour for the preservation of his concerns nearer 
at home. 

But Cassander coming to understand what he designed, left Plis- 
tarchus to guard Chalcis, and he himself marched away with the 
whole army^ and took Oropus by assault, and brought over the The-; 
bans to be his confederates, and entered into a truce with the rest of 
the Boeotians; and having so done, he left Eupolemus to defend 
Greece, and returned into Macedonia with his head full of care con* 
ceming the enemy's march into that country. 

When Antigonus came to the Propontis, he solicited the Pyzan- 
tines by his ambassadprs to join with him as confederates; but it 
proved that there were there at the same time agents from Lysi«> 
machus, treating with them not to engage in any thing eitlier against 
him or Cassander. Whereupon the Byzantines resolved to remain 
quiet at home, and stand upon equal terms of peace and amity with 
both ai^. 

This unlucky accident giving a stop to Antigonus's further pro-* 
gress.in this affisiir, together with the approach of the winter, he dis- 
tributed his soldiers in the towns round about into their winter- 
quarters. ' 

In the mean time^ the Corcyreans assisted the ApoUoniates and 
them of Epidaaiiias, and, upon terms of agreement, sent away Cas« 

* Aalaipnai'f (MitiftL t Mgsoeti ip B«BOtia, otar Cbalcis. % \n Bosoti*. 
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84Dd«r'8 $oldiers, and thereupon restored tbem of Apolloaia to theif 
antt^ot liberties^ and EpidamQua they delivered up to Olaiidaay Idog 
of the lUyrians. 

But PtQlemy> Antigomii's general, upon Caaeander'a iMuo bte 
Meeedonii^ and the oonsteraatioo Chakaa waa ia, had dw ei^ de« 
livered up to hiosj and so freed the ChaleidtaAa from reeeMng any 
farther ganison, to the end that every one wmfjbX take Qotiee tbit 
AntigOAua was siocere^ and did really d wga to lestope aU the Gieek 
cities to their liberties; for it was a city ef very gteat aaomeot and 
eoDcero to socb as were amUtioos of gaiaiog Ike a et cfei go^r of 
Gr^ece^ and valued a place of strength for that purpose. 

Polemou liliewise took Oiop«s> and delivered it up to AeBoBo- 
tiaiis> and made all Cassander^s soldiers prisoners of war f and, after 
he had broi^bt in the Eretiiaas and Goiyatia&s to join as eoniBde- 
rale8> he led his army into Attiea, Demetrtns Pbaleritts being tfaea 
chief ma^rate of the city: for thoae Athenians that deairad to be 
restored to their antient laws had not long befora sent priiaftely to 
Antigonus^ to treat with him iHpou that aeco«»ti and now, bei^g 
more resolved aod raaonnctd npon VuMmtj'% iammg near to the 
city* tbey forced Demetrius to o^e a tmce, and asnd an i«ent ts 
AntigODUS, iu order to treat of a lea^e vrith him.^ 

Out of Attica, Ptolemy marched into Beaolia, airf tank die cits- 
del Cadme&y and freed the Thebaos from that garriaon. Thence he 
went fbtward into Phocis, aad» reducing aavnml ciiiea tlierc, he esii 
out the garrisons of Cassander in every pfaiee where w g r he esns. 
Theq he invaded l^ocris; and, beoausa the Opuntiana joined with 
Cassander, be besieged them, and pramcd Upon the place with cea- 
tinual assaults. 

About the sauBC tia»e, dm Cyienians revnllad fiom Ptnkmj, Ud^ 
of EgypVand besieged the caslie diem ao fiercely, an if diey woeU 
preseotly base laheD it; and when measengeia camr fmn AkxaadriSf 
persuading them l# deaist, they strwck off dieir henda, and Ul to 
vrork against the castkr osore fiercely than befcce. Plolemy beiaf 
exceedingly moved hefeat,aent one A|^n captain off kia,tkither with 
an army, and withal a navy to assist him by sea, under the a o BM Mnd 
ofEpenetus. Agis vigoroosly pursoing te war against these nrbeb, 
took Cyrene by storm, mid committed tke auAon off due atdkion to 
prison, and then sent tham bound to Alqandria, and dimramd the 
rest: and aoy having set things in ordet there, (sske saw cinse)|rs- 
tttrtfedioto£!gypt. 

Ptolemy havii« hnd diia goad auceem at Cymn^ leak ah^pi^gV 
and with his fleet passed over out of Egypt into Cyprus, against thme 
who rebelled against their kinga^ mid^ having mkmA Vfp m ^ f 



(whMi be fduild ooilMpeiidbg with Anffgofico), he pot him to death. 
Thea he took PMiippas, Mn^ of the Liipithtt*^ aAd^prlnce ofCe- 
ryaeAtf who wte sospeeted of it revolt^ end laid them fasu he took 
Ittieiriae SuMieeuai a petty king of tlie Mafieani];^ and, destroying 
(heir cHyi removed the inhabitants ffom thence to Paphos; which 
iooe, be flMnie Nieocreon commander over all Cyprtis/and gave him 
tlie eittesy tog^ber with the revenues of all the kings whom he had 
eaM out of their domiaions, and then went with his army into the 
Upper 8yria« and saked the cities Posideum and Potamos, of the 
Cariaiis^ That done, he went with a flying army into<micia, and 
took Mallos, and sQld all the inhabitants for slaves, and wasted all 
the region thereaboot; and, having stored all his army with rkrh 
pfaioder, sailed back again to Cyprus. He so shared with his soldiers 
in aH hazards and dsfngers, that he stirred them up, by his example, 
cheerfully and readily to undergo all manner of difficulties* 

Meanwhile Detfletrius, the son of Antigonus, kept in Coelosyria, 
escpecting the coming of the Egyptians; but when he heard of the 
takiog of so many cities, he left Python to comtnand in those parts, 
leaving his eorsleteers and elephants with him, and he, with hb horse 
Mid companies of light«armed soldiers, hastened away with all speed 
to Cilieia, to aid them tliat were in distress there; but coming too 
Ute, and finding the enemies all gone, he returned speedily to his 
camp again, spoiling many of kia horse by the way; for in six days 
time he made away from Mallos, four^and-twenty days journey, by 
their ordinary stages; so that, through tlieir immoderate speed in 
travelling, none of their servants or horse-boys were able to keep them 
company. 

Ptolemy therefore, seeing all go every where as he would have it, 
for the present returned into Egypt. But not long after, being pre- 
vailed upon by Seleucus, (for the hatred that be bore to Antigonus), 
he resolved to march into Cdelosyria, and there to try it out with De- 
metrius: wherefore, gathering all his army tog^her, he marched 
from Alexandria to Peluaiom, having with him eighteen thousand 
foot, and four thousand horse, wbereof some were Macedonians, and 
some hired soldiers: as for the Egyptians, some served to carry their 
darts and weapons, and other luggage of the army, and some for soU 
diers; and, hi^ving passed the desert from Pelusium, he encamped 
near the old city of Gaxa, in Syria, not far from the enemy* 

Demetrios, on the other side, criled all his army out of theif 
wiQter-qt^rters, aqd appointed them to rendezvous at Ga^a, there to 
Uttend the enemy's approach. His friends indeed advised him not 
to fight with so great a general, who had the advantage of a far more 

• In Tb^iuly. t In Arcadia ^ ^Tanca^l, in Th^saalj. 
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nuroerous army; but he rejected their couDsel^ and confidently pre- 
pared himself for battlcj though he was then but a mere boy, and wu 
to undertake so hazardous an engagement without his father. Call- 
ing now^ therefore^ the soldiers as they stood at their armsj he 
mounted an ascent raised by earthy and there stood as if he were in 
amaze and astonishment: upon whicb^ all the soldien cried out with 

one voice ^' Be courageous;*' and presently there was a deep si* 

leoce before the herald could command it: for^ because that he had 
but newly taken upon him the sovereign command, none took aoy 
offence at bis deportment, in relatiou either to civil or military af- 
fairs, which is frequently the lot of old captains, who have many 

times all their faults exposed at one time : For tfie common people 

are not long pleased with the same things; and whatever grows stele 
in the use, has a pleasant gust in the change and alteration. Aod 
besides, the expectation of his coming to the kingdom (his father be- 
ing now old) conjoined in his succession both the supreme commaod 
and the good will of the people together. Moreover^ he was a very 
proper and comely person, and, being clad in royal arnaour, appeared 
in that majesty as possessed the beholders with awe and reverence, 
and raised up the spirits of the army with high expectations of great 
things to come. He was likewise of a mild disposition, becoming a 
new prince and general, by which he won the love of all, insomuch 
that even those who were not as yet reduced into regular rq;imeDts 
flocked to him to receive his commands, being much concerned upon 
account of his youth, and the hazardous battle tha^ was preseody to 
be fought: for be was not only to try the fortune of war against a 
greater number of men, but against the most eminent and expert 
conunanders of the age, Ptolemy and Seleucus, whohad been captains 
, under Alexander in all his wars, and had been often generals of their 
own armies, never conquered to that day. 

Demetrius therefore, after he had with winning and obliging ex- 
pressions courted the soldiers, and promised rewards suitable to every 
man's merit, drew up the army in battalia* In the left wing (where 
he LimNclf intended to be) he' placed first two hundred choice horse, 
amongst whom, with other of the nobility, was Python, who liad 
served under Alexander, and had been made general of all the forces 
by Antigunus, and fellow-partner with him in all his concerns. In 
the front he placed three regiments of horse, and as many flankers to 
support them : at a distance out from the wing were three other re- 
giments of Tarentines, to the end that five hundred horsemen with 
lances, aod a hundred Tarentines, might be ready at hand as the 
Mng*s life-guard. Next he placed eight hundred horse, which were 
called Associiitcs; and after them fifteen hundred out of several na- 
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tioDs; and before the whole wing stood as a guard thirty elephants, 
lined with light-armed men, of whom a thousand were darters add 
archers, and five hundred Persian slingers. And in this manner was 
the left wing drawn up, with which he intended to make the onset: 
then was ranged the main body, consisting of eleven thousand foot, 
of whom two thousand were Macedonians, and a thousand Ly clans and 
Pamphylians, and eight thousand hired soldiers. 

In the right wing he drew up the rest of the horse, to the number 
of fifteen hundred, under the command of Andronicus, who had or- 
ders to keep in an oblique line, and make a running fight of it, still 
observing how it went with Demetrius. The rest of the elephants, 
to the number of thirteen, he placed before the main body of the foot, 
lining them with as many light-armed men as were sufficient. And 
ia this manner Demetrius drew up his army. 

As for Ptolemy and Seleucus, at the first they made it their busi- 
ness to place their greatest strength in their left wing, not knowing 
what the enemy designed : but being afterwards informed by. their 
scouts what was done, they forthwith so drew up, as that the greatest 
strength being in their right wing, they might be the better able to 
engage with Demetrius in the left; and therefore in that wing were 
drawn up three thousand of the best horse, amongst whom they themr 
selves intended to charge. Before these were placed those who bore 
an artificial palisado before them, sharp-pointed with iron, and fiis^ 
tened together with chains, prepared against the shock of the ele« 
phants; for this being drawn out in length, it was an easy matter by 
this means to put a stop to their further career. In the front of this 
wing were placed light-armed soldiers, who were commanded to ply 
the elephants and their riders with darts and arrows as ihey came on. 
The right wing being thus drawn up, and the rest of tlie army so dis- 
posed as the present occasion at that time most required, they led 
forth the army with a great shout towards the enemy; who, on the 
other side, drawing down upon them, the fight was begun by the horse 
in the fronts of both wings, where theDemetrians Iiad much the bet- 
ter; but within a little. time after, the Ptolcmians and Seleucians 
(having surrounded the wing) made a fierce charge with their whole 
body, upon which (through the resolution of both parties) there fol- 
lowed a very sharp engagefnent. Upon the first onset they fought 
with their lances, when many were killed, and as many woundeJ, 
on both sides. Then they fell to it with their swords, and there^ 
thronging together, thrust one another through, and fell in heaps to- 
gether. 

The generals, exposing themselves to the utmost hazard, led on 
their men, and encouraged their troops to stick to it like valiant sol- 
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diers. The horse^ which were placed to guard the wings^ were all 

brave and gallant men; and having their commanders, who fooght 

together with tbemj eye-witnesses of their valour, strove to outvie 

each- other. And now, when the fight between the horse k^d been 

a long time doubtful, the elephants, forced on by the Indians, aiade 

80 terrible an onset, that it appeared impossible for any force to have 

stood against them. But when they came up to the palisado, the 

darters and archers sorely galled both the beasts tdnA their riders j and 

being still forced on, and whipt by the Indians, some oS them stuck 

upon the sharp points of the palisado, with which, besides the mut* 

titttde of the darts and arrcHvs that galled them, they were to such 

pain and torment, that tli^y caused a horrible tumult and confusion 2 

for these creatures, in plain and level places, bear doi^n all before 

them; but in those which are rough and craggy, they are of 00 

use or service, because of the tenderness of their feet. Ptoleny 

therefore, wisely foreseeing of what advantage this pallsudo would be^ 

by that means frustrated the rage and fury of the beasts. At length, 

most of the Indians that rode them being, killed, all the elephants 

were taken ; upon which the greatest part of Demetrios's horse were 

in such a consternation, that they forthwith fled; and he himself wss 

left with a very few that attended him; but not being able, with all 

the arguments he could make, to persuade his men to stand theii 

ground, and not forsake him, he was forced likewise to retreat. A 

great part of the horse that followed the other, retired In good order, 

and kept themselves unbroken till diey came to Gaza, so as that none 

of the pursuers durst hastily fall upon them. For the field being a 

large open plain, they had the more liberty to draw off in order and 

retreat in a formed body. Some of the foot also, thinking it the best 

course to forfake their colours and look to themselves, cast away their 

arms, and followed the horse. 

About sun-setting Demetrius passed by Gaaea*; but scmie of the 
horse left him and entered the city, for the purpose of bringing oat 
some luggage. Tlie gates therefore being open, and the streets ffl* 
led with baggage horses, and all being engaged in leading and carry* 
lug out their goods, there was such disorder and diron^ng at the 
gates, that, upon the approach of Bolemy's troops, it was impossible 
to shut them to prevent their entry; so that the enemy breaking lOt 
the city thus fell into the hands of Ptolemy. And such was die is- 
sue of this battle. 

Demetrius, without stop or delay, AaoX midnight arrived ^t K10* 
tusf, having ridden about thirty miles firom the place of battle |.-^ 

^ GMa»tti Jadst, whm Sftapfon ctnied awaj the fiftcf. 
t AMlod» itt JudvA, DOW a siaaU viliagv called AUote, 
{ T«o bondrvd aad aereaij forlons^. 
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Thence he sent a trumpet to beg the bodies of the dead^ being very 
desiiotts of performing the last office of right due to them that wero 
slain. Many of his nobility were there killed; amongst whom, di0 
noBt eminent were Pytbont joined ip equal commission with him-< 
aelf, and Beotus, who had long lired with Antigonus his father, and 
was e««r privy to all his designs, and partaker of all hb councils* 
There were slaia in this battle, on Demetrius's side, above five bun* 
dred^* the greatest part of whom was horse, and the chief of his mh 
bility; and more than eight thousand were taken prisouerk 
""^ Ptolemy and Seleueus not only granted him the dead bodies, hot 
sent him back his own pavilion with all the furniture belonging to it> 
and all audi prisoners as were of his household, free and without 
cansomi moreover letting him know, that they fought not with Anti- 
gonus for these things, but because he had not restored to the go* 
vmmors those provinces that were conquered by their joint arms in 
tfie war first against Perdiccas, and then agunst Eumenes; also be«> 
cause, after that he had renewed bis league of friendship with SeleU'* 
cus, he had.most unjustly, and against all right, deprived him of the 
province of Babylon. Other prisoners Ptolemy sent into £gypt> 
witli orders (0 distribute them amongst the several regiments in his 
flaet 

After Ptolemy had with great pomp and solemnity buried those 
that were slain in tlie battle, he marched with his army against the 
cities of Phcenieia, besieging some and persuading others to yield« 
Demetrius in the mean time (beiiig no longer able to hold out) des* 
patched away a messenger with letters to his father, to pray himta 
come speedily to his assistance: and he himself going to Tripoli in* 
Phcenieia, sent for the soldiers that were in Cilicia and elsewhere in 
garrisons remote and far distant from the enemies' quarters to come 
to Yaau But Ptolemy, still keei^ng with his army in the open field; 
marehed unto the coasts of Sidon» and encamping near Tyre, sent 
to Andronicus, governor of the garrison there, to surrender the city 
to himi making him large promises both of wealth and Honour. But 
l«e not only answered — That he would never betray the trust which 
Antigonus snd Demetrius had put in liim, but also used many revi^^ 
ling speeches i^inst Ptolemy : but a little while after he was sur 
prised by a mutiny of his own soldiers, and fellinto'his hands; and 
thereupon expected nothing but death for his refusal to deliver up the 
city, and for his reviling language. BufTtolemy not only forgot 
the injury but highly rewarded him, and took him into the number 
of his friends, and honourably preferred him. For this prince was of 
a most affiible and gentle disposition, and very kind and geufrrous., 

^ Five tJMoinad, aon^rding to Pluiarck 
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which much contributed to the increase of his power, and to the ad* 
vancement of his honour and reputation, and induced many upoD 
that account to join with him, as his allies and confederates. For he 
honourably received Seleucus when he was cast out of Babylon, and 
made him and the rest of his friends partners with him in that plenty 
and state of prosperity which he himself enjoyed : and therefore^ 
when Seleucus desired some forces from him to go along with him to 
Babylon, he very readily granted them, and besides promised that 
]ie would assist him in every thing to his power, till he had recover- 
ed his former government. In this condition stood the afiairs of Asm 
at that time. 

Id Europe, Telesphorus, Antigonus's admiral, who then hy with 
. the fleet at Corinth, seeing how Ptolemy was preferred before him, 
and that all the concerns of Greece were entrusted to his baods^ ac- 
jcused Antigonus upon this account, and delivered up to him those 
ships he had with him. Then picking out so many of his soldiers as 
were willing to join witli him in his designs, he beglin to put them 
JO execution* And pretending to be in amity with Antigonus, he 
entered Elis, fortified the citadel, and enslaved the city. He nice- 
wise robbed the temple at Olympus, and took thence above fifty ta- 
lents of silver, wherewith he raised and hired foreign soldiers. And 
thus Telesphorus, put of envy to the advancement of Ptolemy^ be- 
came a traitor to Antigonus. 

But Ptolemy, Antigbnus's general in Greece, as soon as he heard 
of the defection of Telesphorus, and that he had. seized upon the ci- 
ty of the E3ians, and robbed the temple at Olympus, marched with 
an army into Peloponnesus : and coming to Elis, razed the chadel 
to the groundj restored the Eiians to their liberty, and the money to 
the temple. 

Afterwards, he so far wrought upon Telesphorus, that he regain- 
ed Cylene, wherein Telesphorus had put a garrison, and restored it to 
the Eiians. 

In the mean time, while these things were acting, the Epirots, 
JEacidas their king being dead, delivered up the kingdom to Alceta^ 
who had before been banished by his father Arybilus. This Alcetaa 
was an inveterate enemy to Cassander, and therefore Lyciscus^ Cas- 
sander^s general in Acarnania, marched with an army into Epirii&t 
hoping be should easily depose him, the afiairs of the kingdom being 
then scarcely well settled. 

Lyciscus for this purpose encamping at Cassopia, Alcetas sent hb 
sons Alexander and Teucrus, to all the cities, to raise as many sol- 
diers as they possibly could; and he himself marched forward wttb 
what forces he had, and when he came near the enemy made a tait, 
waiting the approach of his sons. 
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But LyciflCfiSy who far exceeded him in number, pressing upon him^ x> 
the BpiiotB in a great terror, ran over to the enemy: whereupon 
Alo^tas being thus forsaken, fled to Eurymenas, a city in Epirus.-l. 
While he was ckMcly besieged in this place, Alexander arrived with, 
assistance to the relief of bis father; npon which followed a sharp 
engagement, wherein many of Lyciscus's men were cut off, among 
whom, besides other persons of great account^ were Micythus, an ex- 
pert captain, and Lysander the Athenian, Casidander's lord-lieutenant 
in Leiicadia. 

Afterwards, Dinias arriving to the assistance of those thus worst* 
cd, a seobnd engagement took place, in which Alexander and Teucrus 
being routed, they, together with their father, fled to a strong castle 
HI that neighbourhood for shelter. Lyciscus presently took Eury** 
nienas, plundered it, and razed it to the ground. 

Cassander at this time hearing of the defeat of his forces, but hav- 
ing no intelligence of the success which followed, hastened away to 
Spims to succour Lyciscus. But when he came to understand how 
well matters had succeeded with him, he made peace, and entered 
into a league of friendship with Alcetas. Then with part of his ar* 
my he weai to Adria*, in order to besiege the ApoUoniates t,who had 
cast out his garrison, and joined with the Illyrians. But the inhabit 
taots were not at all alarmed, and having sent for help from their 
confederates, they drew up in battalia before their walls : upon which 
there ensued a sharp and long contested action; but the Apollo- 
niates, overpowering the others with numbers, put their enemies tp 
flight. Cassander therefore, having lost many of his men^ being in 
want of sufficient forces, and perceiving winter to draw on, returned ^ 
to Macedonia. 

After his departure, the Leucadianst» assisted by the Corcyrians, 
drove out the garrison of Cassander. As for the Epirots, they were 
quite under the royal government of Alcetas for a time; but when 
he grew more severe and tyrannical, they murdered both him and 
his two sons, Hesioneas and Nisus, who were but then young chil- 
dren. 

In Asia, Seleucus after the routing of Demetrius at Gaza in Syria, 

(receiving from Ptolemy no more than eight hundred foot, and two 
hundred horse) marched towards Babylon with that confidence as to 
believe, that though he had no forces at all with him, yet he should 
be able to go up into the higher provinces with only his own particu- 

* A cit^ and countrj upon the coast of the Adriatic sea. 
f The inhabitaott of ApoUoaia, a city of Thrace. 
I The people of I^eucBi* a peninsala near to the Ambracian gal^ borderiu^ on Epirius 
called also N critic 
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lar friends tod sennuHtfi bdB^ ▼erily |MnwuM> tiMit the Bribytotai* 
9M (for the fonner lavii. and aftetion they bore hin) iroM rehdiif 
^me in and tide with hi«i| add th^t tiow he htd a fair opportiuii^ 
to aceompltth }\k desigO) AtetigMus batag ^ith kk nxmj at a grett 
distance from the plaee» 

However^ though he weAt oit with such confidaace af oiiad, yet 
his friends that were with liim, (seeinlt the inconaiderabfe oalBber of 
his soldiersi and on the other hluid the great strength of Us eaenm 
aj^nst Whom he was marching, and the abundance of prorisfooi 
and number of ^he coafedefates Wherewith they were anpplied and 
furnished) were greatiy dkoouraged: which Seleacus ohaerfiig, ad* 
dressed them to lUs ^fifect^^It bto6ities n^ the captains and feHow 
soldiers of Alexander, in the lexpeditioiis of War, to coiiMe a^ is 
the strength of arms and eoaftience of wealth, but in their militafy 
art and prudence through which he aceomplished gteat and woader* 
ful things, by all for ever to be admiftd: but it is onr doty Hither to 
beliere i he gods who have as^red tis that thu Expedition sbsU be 
luccessfaU For he told thetn-^That in eotosalting tht orackof tiie 
l^ranchidcB*, soaae coBsld)erable tiftie before tb^ gad (9dled hiifi king; 
and that Alexander stood by him in his ^leep, and dearly discorend 
to hiaa the royal dignity to which in due tialt he should be advanced: 
and further declared .^^Tfaat whatever was great and glorious amoogst 
men was always to be attained by halEafds and toil. And widial 
carrying himself fairly aod aasieably to all his soldiers he was honoor- 
^d by every body, and all were willing to ran ^itfa' him the hazard d 
this desperate enterprise. 

Qo then he anarched, and coming With them into Mesopotamia 
he ther^ dealt with such Macedonians as he found dwelliog in Cer- 
jm, and aome of tliein by persaaaion, and some of them by plain f^^j 
he drew to go along with hiA in this expedition. As soon as lie en- 
tered into Babylon, the in^bftatits caoae in iioeking to him, and of- 
fered him their aertiee; for he had before carried bioseif in the 
most obliging mapne^ to all» for the space of fonr years (ngedier, 
v^en he was governor of the province, thereby to gain the good ^l 
of the people, and to secure an interest for himself, if at any time tf- 
terwards he should liave an oeeasioiii to contend for the sovereign 
command, Polyarchus also came in to htm, who bort some kind of 
office amohg them, with aboVe a thousand men cotopletely armed. 
But they who stood for Antigonus, when they perccived-the gf ocnl 
and irresistible inclination of the ipaultitude towards birt), fled all to 
the castle, which was comnpauded tyPip^ilus; and Seleocu* fc» 

♦ ^ l.t lenij'lc of ApoUo Didymsiu io loiiis, wUtrp thcpriMCi and inhibit«ot« ^^ 
called BrHichida. 
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prcatntly to besiege ii^ and having faben it by force, delivered sach 
9f hiacbildmi and friends at Aotigonus (when Seleuciis for fear fled 
away frain JIabyion imo £gypt) bad l^ere conamitted to prison. 
TUs ^oot, be began to raise soldier? in the country, and, having 
bought hones, d»tribiited them among sach as were fit to ride them. 
And aritbal^ carrying himself frith all ihirness and affkbility towards 
«11 aorts^ made them all ready to ruo imy hasard with liim, and so in a 
abort time reeovered all his government of Babylon. Bot afterwards, 
JiiicaAor, whom Ant^^naa had made governor of Media, marclied 
a^pst him with tea tbouaaod ibot, and seven thousand horse; and 
Seleooua witboat delay went out to meet him, having with him in 
all • Utile above three thoosand foot and four hundred horse: and 
]»8stiig the river Tigris, when he heard that the enemy was not far 
off, he hid his men in the fens there near at hand, purposing to set 
oa hisa aaawares} who, when he eaine to the bank of the Tigris, 
and foaod ao eacmy tfaer^, weat and encamped near to a post-house 
0I the idag'a, little thinking the enemy had been so near. But the 
sught flallowsag (throagh a careless regard and contempt of the ene- 
Wh 09^ keeping a due watch) Selencus fell upon him, and raised a 
great tamalt in his aemy; for the Persians putting themselves for^- 
wardyXaagar, their general, with several others of their commanders 
wertt alaia* After which eaeouoter, the greater part of Nicanor's 
anny, as well on acoooat of the present danger they were in, as for 
. the dispiat they had to Antigoaus's government, left him and came 
over to the aervioe of 8eleucas« Whereupon Nicanor, fearing lest 
at the next rencounter his soldiers should deliver him up to Seleu^ 
eos^ ahsoliitety stole away mlh some of his friends, and fled through 
the dasfvt. ^ Seleoeus having by this means got a potent army about 
him, aad oootinue^ his fair carriage to aU men as before, easily pro^ 
cared the provinces of Media and Susa, and other countries bordering 
thereopoDy to come aader bis anhjeciion; and sent Ptolemy word 
hiMr he had soceecdedj having now got the full royal power and ma- 
jca^ into hia hands. 

Ptolemy eoniiaued still in Coelosjrria after the great victory gain- 
ed oeer Demetrius, whom he heard was returned out of Cilicia, and 
lay cncaoiped ill the upper Syria; whereupon he sent one of his no- 
bility>abeat him, called Celles, (a Macedonian born) with a great ar- 
my, cDoimandiQg him either to drive him out of every part of Syria, 
or tp eoop him up and tread him to dirt where lie lay. While he 
waa apoa his march, Demetrias understanding by his scouts tliat 
Call^ lay carelessly with his army at Myus, leaving his carriages be 
hind hiaiy marched away with a company of light infantry, who tra- 
velled all night, and a Utile before .day fell in upon CcUes's camp. 
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took it wittioat striking a blow, and Celles himself priaoncr; by whidi 
Victofy (it was judged) that he was quit with them for the fanner 
loss he had sustained. Yet because he thought Ptolemy himself wm 
tromiog after with all his army, he therefore pitched his camp id i 
place where he had a bog on the one hand, and a lough on the other. 
Pemetrius wrote letters of this his good success to his father Aatsgo- 
nus wishing him either to send an army speedily, or to come hnaself 
in person into Syria* Antigoous was then at Ceisenss in PhrffP^^ 
and having read the letter was wonderfully pkased witbtbe aewi, 
both because the victory was obtained by his own son's coDdnct(who 
was so young), and for that he had shewn himself to be a man wor- 
thy to wear a crown hereafter. Upon this news he himself with hb 
army marched out of Phrygia, and having passed over mount Tauras 
in a few days time he joined with Demetrius. 

Ptolemy, hearing of the coniiog of Antigonus, called a eouacil of 
war to advise whether it were better to stay where he was, aiid4kere 
to try it out with him in Syria, or to return into Egypt and fight wicb 
liim from thence, as he had done before with Perdiccas? The remit 
of the council was^^That he should not hazard himself by eogsgiog 
with an army iEar more numerous than his own, and where there were 
such multitudes of elephants, and all under the Gommand of a gene- 
ral never yet conquered; and that it was nmch safer for him to figiit 
in Egypt where he would be better supplied witbpnmsioB than the 
enemy could be; and bad places of strength wherein he might confide. 
Determining therefore to leave Syria, before he went he kid waste 
and destroyed the principal cities he held there at that time io his 
possession, as AcUon in Syrophoenicia, Joppa, and Samaria; and Ga- 
za ia Syria. Then taking along with him out of die country, whate- 
ver be could drive or carry (loaded with wealth) he rcfnraed into 
Egypt. 

Antigonus, when he had recovered all Syria and Phoeoicm withooc 
striking a blow, took a journey iuto the country of the Arabians^ call- 
ed the Nabathseans^ i for, thinking tl^at they never mudi fiwoored 
his proceedings, he appointed one of his nobility, called AtheaflniSi 
with four thousand foot, and six hundred horse to fail in upon them; 
and to bring away what spoil he could out of Ihehr coontiy. 

It is worth our painS here to relate the manners and costoDS of 
these Arabians, for the information of those that are ignorant; bjr the 
use of which customs they have hitherto secured themselves and pre- 
served their liberty. They live in the plain and open fields, calling 
that desert their country^ wherein are neither inhabitants, riveai, nor 
vsprings, whereby any enemy's army can be relieved. It is»hv»* 

* Nabatb, tf the ie«d of ItlMiia«J. 
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nKMigst then neither tosow^ plant, build houses, nor drink any wine; 
and he that is diseoirened to do any of these is sure to die lot i% 
And the reason of tfaia law is, because they conceive that those who 
ai« possessed of snch things are easily (for fear of losiag what they 
liave, or in hopes of gaining more) forced to comply with the will 
and haqsoor of those that are more powerful. Some of them breed 
lip camels, others employ themselves in feeding sheep, rovfaig to and 
fix> in the wilderness for that purpose. There are no few, indeed, of 
tihe.ATabiana,thal though they give themselves to the pastmrage dff 
cattle ID the deserts, yet are far richer than the rest, but exceed not 
in «iimber above ten thousand. For many of them use to carry frank* 
incense, myrrh, arid other rich perfumes down to the sea^side, which 
they traffic tor, and receive from those who bring them from Arabia 
the Happy. They iughly prize and value their liberty, add when any 
' atrODg armies invade them, they presently fly into the wild<»rnes8, a9 
to a strong ibrt and castle, for refoge; for no water being ther^ to 
be had, none can follow them through these deserts : but as to 
themselves, they have a sure and safe retreat by the help of earthen 
fots and vessels hid in the ground prepared before hand. For the 
soil is a fat clay, under winch lies a soft stone, in which they dig 
great eaves very narrow at the entrance, but enlarging by degrees aa 
they iatoiease in depth, tHl they come at length to that bigness as to 
be abondred feet square; these caves they fill up to the mouths 
wkh thtae vessels filled with rain-water; then they lay all even with 
the rest of the ground and leave certain marks where to find the' 
place, known to none but themselves. For the cattle (driven away 
along with them) take so much water as may serve them for three 
days, lest while 4hey are in their flight in dry and parched places,' 
thay should ever be put to a stop by the continual watering of their 
eatcle. 

Their food i^ flesh, milk, and roots. For drink, having abundance 
of wild honey, and a sort of pe^er, they mix them together for that 
purpose. 

There are likewise other kinds of Arabians, some of whom em-* 
ploy themselves in liusbandry, selling of corn, and other sorts oF 
provisions, and agree with the Syrians in all other things, except 
dwelling in houses. And such were then the customs of these Ara- 
bians. 

' Near at hand there was a public meeting of these Arabians*, 
whither all b<»rdering nations used to come, as to a common mart, 
to sell off to them their commodities, and to buy from them the iher- 
ebandize of their country. To this mart the Nabathfl&aus now went, 

* The Nabathseaufl. 
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leaving their wealth aad old mw, with their wnrm and ckiUhea, op* 
«n the lop of a rock* The place was very stNNig^ hot iiDi»atted» end 
distant two dajrajournejr from the eoiintfy that vaaiohabited. Adie* 
«mtf , watcUag hi« opporianity, asarohad speedily to thia lodii tad, 
having marched out of the province of £dom the apace of two tiioa- 
Oind two hundred fdrloogs in thieo daye and diree nighli, late tt 
, midnight (the Arabiaatf Icnowing nothing of hie coming) pemaMci 
kimaelf of the place : of tbn soldiers thera fonnd> some he pat to the 
aword» and othara he made prisoners, and sach u were wmindcd, tii 
ibara loft behind him; and he oarried away the fmalnit part of tbdr 
myrrh and franUneense, with five hnndiad talenla ct ailver, aa4 
ataying there not above three hours, for ftai of the conntiy's aomiiv 
in upon him, presently letqrned i^n. And now h« and hie iol-< 
diers, having gone two hundrad fuilongs, f ould go no fsrthsx far 
. txtreme weariness, and therefore lasted tharoi keapipf neither iratek 
nor waidj presuming that the country psoplo qould not reach thither 
in lass than two oc threa days time 9ut tha Arabians, reoa ivji^g is* 
taUigence by some that saw the army, presently gol together, left the 
fair, and retumad to the rook, wher9, being moro fully infornfd far 
the wounded men of what was doo^, thay immadiaWy puiausd the 
Greeks with all possibla sp^sdi and, baeausa Aibamsvs's man kept 
no watch, and, after their long journay, lay waary and fast aslssp, 
some of the prisoner^ stole away from them ; from wbpos, whan tboir 
countiymf n (whom they met) had learnt how the anamy's aamp IVt 
they hastened to the place, and, coming upon thaai at three of the 
clock Id the morning, fell into their trenohas, to tha nnmbcfuf sight 
thousand of them, and cut the throats of some sleaping in tbair e«« 
bins, and others, who made resistance, they slew. In shaft, tb«| 
utterly destroyed all the foot, and ouly Qfty of Ihair hoiaa got %mh 
and those too, for the most part, wounded. And thus AthepaNib 
though ha began well, yet, through his own imprudence, last sH is 
the close. And therafora soma, not without causa, ara of f|NoiPS» 
that it is easier to improve misfortunes to the best advantage, than 19 
act with prudence under extraordinary successes i for the 6fst,thr9Wh 
fear of what further mischief may follow, puts a man on to a more 
axaet and careful management of his concerns; but, by prosperous 
adventures, man are many times flattered into gross negligence sod 
security. 

The Nabathssans, having thus revenged themselves of thw eae- 
mies, and recovered their goods againi returned to the rock; and, by 
a letter of theirs, written to Antigonus in Syriac characters, com* 
plained of Athenseus, and the wrong he had done them, and eaciufd 
themselves. Ta whom Antigonus wrote back again, cunningly telliog 
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them* tbAt Atfa^a^us Wtj^ well enough served fay thtm, blamiiig him 
for what he tied done^ and asMiring them that he had given him 00 
such orders. This he did t^ co^r what he wlas really denning a«> 
gamst thefD> and to make them the less catitiousj that thereby ht 
mk^t with more ease ^fieetnally accomplish what he was now. coin- 
triTiog: for, without sokne stratagem, it was no easy matter to over* 
come men that wandered np and down continoally here and there^ 
and had the wilderness for an hiaccessiUe shelter and refuge at the 
last extremity. \ 

The Arabians, upon the receipt of the letter, rej<»ced that they 
ieemed at present to be freed from tfae^ gteat fears ;',but yet they did 
not wholly rely upon his letter; but, being between hope and fear^ 
placed spies upon watch-towers and other high places, whence tbejr 
might easily see afar off, when any enemy made an incursion into 
Atabia; and they themselves put all thio^ in readiness, waiting for 
the issue and event. 

But Antigonus, having for a time carried himself as a friend to* 
walds these barbarians^ now judged that he had a fair opportunity to 
hH upon them, having brought them, as it were, to his bait. To this 
end, dietefore^ he chose out of all his army four thousand light-armed 
ibot, and the swiftest he could find, and added to them four thousand 
horse^ desiiing them to take with them as many day's victuals as 
they could well carry, and such as needed no cooking; and, assigning 
Demetrios his son to command them, he sent them away about the 
first watch of the night, with this charge, that he sIkhiU by all means 
be revenged on tbem. He therefore travelled three days journey 
dvottgh the desert, hastening to fall upon, them at^ uoawares. But 
their sooatB, perceiving the first approach of the enemy towards their 
borders, immediately gave notice of their coining to the country: 
vi^iereupoii they pesently betook themselves to their rock, \diere 
there was but one wAy up, and that made by art, and there laid all 
their baggage, and left a sufficient guard to keep it; and the rest 
went a»d drove away dieir cattle, sobm to pne place, and some to 
amother, in the desert. Demetrhis^ when be came to the rock, and 
saw aH the cattle driven away, presently began to besiege it; but 
Aey that were within manfully defending it, by die advantage of the 
place, had ail the day long the better of it, so thatSeaaetrios was 
foived at inst to draw oC The next day, triMm he approached igaia 
with his forces to the rock, one of the baibariahs cried oot«^^^ Whnt 
wonldett thon have, O kiag, Demetrios? or trimt has praroh^ then 
to make wsn* upon us, whd inhabit the wilde r ness, and in pbces where 
there is neither water, corn, nor wine, nor any thing else whidh you 
want? But as for us, who can upon no terms endure to be shives^ 
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we betake ourselves to a country destitute of all things that aie of 
, absolute necessity to all other meo^ and we choose to live a solitary 
life altogether^ like the beasts of the fields without doing the least 
harm to any of you. Therefore we intreat you Demetrius^ and your 
father, that you injure not us, but that you would accept of some 
presents, aud march away with the army from us, and receive th« 
Nabathflsans into the number of your friends for the time to come. 
Neither can you possibly stay here many days, (though you had eter 
so great a mind to do it), for want of water, and all other necessa- 
ries; neither can you ever force us to change our course of life^ 
though perhaps you may t^e some poor dispirited prisoners, who will 
never endure to be brought under the power of other laws aod rules 
pf living.'* 

After this was sard, Demetrius drew off his army, and wished them 
to send ambassadors to him to treat of these matters. HereupoD the 
Arabians sent their oldest men, who (using the same arguments with 
ibose before related) persuaded Demetrius to accept of such gifts as 
were of greatest esteem and value among them, and so put an end to 
the war. Upon hostages therefore given him, and such gifts as were 
agreed opon between them, he drew off from the rock, and so, le** 
moving with his army three hundred furlongs off, he encamped near 
to the Lake Asphaltites*, the bature of which it is not fit to pass over 
without giving some account of it. 

It lies in the midst of the province of Edom, and stretches forth 
in length five hundred furlongs; but in breadth it is but threescore. 
The water b very bitter and stinking, so that neither fish, nor any 
other thing used to the water, can live in it; and, though many re* 
markable rivers of very sweet water empty themselves into it, yet it 
remains as corrupt and unsavory, both as to taste and smell, as ever 
it did before. Every year there rises out of the middl0 of it great 
massy pieces of bitumen and pitch, sometimes bigger than three 
pletlirasf, and sometin^s a little less than one. And upon that ac- 
count tiie barbarous inhabitants call the larger pieces bulb, and the 
lesser calves. These pieces of pitch and brimstone, Boating opoo 
the water, appear at a distance like so many islands. There are evi* 
dent signs that forego and give notice of the casting up of this bitu- 
minous matter, at least twenty days before: for a horrid smeU of 
brimstone and pitch infects the air round about the lake at many far- 
longs distance, and all metals, whether of gold, silver^ or copper^ 
near the pkee, change their natural colour, which presently returns 
sigain'as soon as the brimstone is exhaled. The places borderiog 

* Aiphftltites or the Oeiid Sea. The LaVe of SoAom 
♦ Every ^Ifpira bone hundred f'!ot. 
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upoD it are so burning hot, (by reason of the sulphur and brimstone 
under ground), and cast forth such a horrible stench, that the in- 
habitants are very unhealthy and short-lived : yet the country there- 
abouts, being watered with many pleasant rivers and refreshing 
sprihgs, bears abundance of palm-trees; and in a certain vale near 
to this place grows what they call Balm*, from which they raise a 
great revenue, inasmuch as this plant grows in no other part of th& 
world besides, and is of great use amongst physicians, for the healing 
and curing of wounds, and other distempers. The inhabitants on 
both sides of this lake are so earnest to carry away this brimstone^ 
that they fight one with another; and they bring it off in a sXxhXigfi 
manner, without shipping : for they cast in huge bundles of bul- 
rushes fastened close together, upon which three or more of them 
place themselves, two of whom ply the oars that are fastened to the 
bulrushes, and the third carries a bow and arrows to defend themselves 
against such as attempt to make up to them from the opposite shore^ 
or to offer them any violence. As soon as they come to the brim- 
stone, they get upon it, and hew it in pieces with axes, as pieces of 
stone out of a soft rock; and so, loading the bulrush boat, they row 
back. If any fall into the water, through the deficiency of the boat^ 
he never sinks, as in other waters, though he knows not how to swim^ 
but lies upon the water a? if he were the best swimmer in the worlds 
for this Idee naturally bears up any thing that has either a vegetative 
or an animal life; and even such things as are solid, and seem to be 
without pores, as silver, gold, lead, or the like, are also much longer 
and slower in sinking than when they are cast into other waters* 
And this profit and advantage the barbarians reap from it: they 
transport this pitch into Egypt, and there, sell it, for the use of em- 
balming the dead; for, if they do not mix this with other aromatic 
spices, the bodies cannot be preserved long from putrefaction. 

Antigonus,at the return of Demetrius, having heard the relation 
of his voyage, blamed him for making peace with the NabathsBans^ 
saying that those barbarous people, having so escaped, would there- 
upon grow more insolent than before, concluding that they were not 
favoured out of love or compassion of the conqueror, but in despair 
of the conquest; but he commended him for discovering the Lake 
Asphaltites, seeing that from thence Jie might raise some yearly re- 
Tenue to himself, and made Hieronymus Cardianus, the historian^ his 
treasurer for that revenue, and commanded him to build ships,'and 
gather together all the bitumen, or liquid brimstone, that could be 
g«t out of that lake: but Antigonus in the event was frustrated of 
his hopes; for the Arabians, coming togethisr to the number of six 

« The Balm of Oilead. 
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thousand men, fell upon them as they were in their ships, gather- 
ing this brimstone, and shot them almost all to death with their ar^ 
rows; whereby Antigonus lost all hopes of making any standing 
revenue that way, and forbore all further prosecution of that design^ 
both upon account of the miscarriage already experienced, and like- 
wise because that he had matters of greater weight and concern then 
in his head. 

For about that time a courier came, and brought letters to bim 
from Nicanor, governor of Media, and others, that Seleucus was re- 
turned, and prospered in those parts : whereupon Antigonus^ bein^ 
much concerbed for the upper provinces, sent his son Demetrius^ 
with five thousand Macedonian foot, and ten thousand mercenaries, 
and four thousand horse, with charge that he should marcU to the 
very walls of Babylon, and, having recovered that province, should 
from thence march down to the sea. Demetrius hereupon departed 
from Damascus in Syria, and went vigorously on to fulfil his father's 
command. But Patrocles, whom Seleucus had made president of 
Babylon, as soon as he heard that Demetrius was marching into 
Mesopotamia, not daring to stay his coming, (because he had but a 
small power about him), commanded the rest to leave the city, aod 
that, passing the Euphrates, they should fly some into the desert, 
others over the Tigris into the province of Susa, and to the Persian* 
Sea; and he himself, with a company whicli he had about him, trust- 
ing in the bars of the rivers and dykes of the country thereaboutSj 
instead of so many fortresses and bulwarks for his defence, kept him- 
self still within the bounds of his own government, and studied how 
to entrap his enemy, sending ever and anon tidings to Seleucus in 
Media how things went with him, and desiring aid to be siteedily sent 
to him. 

Demetrius, when he came to Babylon, and found the city itself 
void of inhabitants, began presently to besiege the forts and castles 
that were therein; and, having taken one of them, gave the spoil 
thereof to his soldiers: but, having besieged the other for some days 
together, he departed in haste, leaving Archelaus, one of his trusty 
friends, to maintain the siege, with five thousand foot and a thousand 
horse; and he himself, seeing the time run out which his father had 
appointed him to finish his work in, returned with the rest of the army 
into the Lesser Asia. 

While those things were acting, the wars between the Romans and 

the Samnites continued still in Italy, wherein there were daily excur* 

sions into one another's territories, besieging of cities, and encamping 

of armies, on both sides : for the contest between the most warlike 

* The Red Scft in (be Greek, but aiHook. 
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nations of Italy was, wliicb should gaia the empire and sovereign 
command of the whole^ upon which account many great battles were 
fought. 

At length the consuls of Jlome, with a part of their forces, en- 
camped in the face of the f nemy, watching for a fit opportunity to 
fall upon them, by wliich means they preserved their confederate, 
cities from annoyance and disturbance by the enemy. With the 
rest of the army Quint us Fabius the dictator took Fretomanum^ and 
carried away the persons of greatest quality that were enemies to the 
Romans, to the number of upwards of two hundred, and brought them 
to Rome, and exposed them as a public spectacle in the forum; and 
when he had scourged them, according to the Roman custom, he cut 
off their heads. He made likewise an inroad into the enemy's terri- 
tories, and took Celia, and the citadel of Nota^, with abundance of 
6poil, and divided a great part of the country by lot amongst the 
soldiers. The Romans hereupon, encouraged with these successes^ 
which happened according to their hearts desire^ scQt a colony into 
the island called Pontiaf. 

As for Sicily, after that Agathocles had made peace with the Sici- 
lians, except the Messanians, the refugees of Syracuse all flocked to 
Messana, because they perceived that to be the only city which stood 
out against him. Agathocles therefore with all speed made it his 
business to break their confederacy, and to that end sent awayPasi- 
philus, his general, with an army to Mes$ana, with private iqstruciions 
to do what he thought fit, and most agreeably to the circumstances 
of'afikirs as he should find theip; hereupon he entered the country 
on a sudden, and, after he had taken many prisoners, and got much 
spoil, he solicited the Messanians to peace and amity, and that they 
would not suffer themselves so to be led aside as to join with the im-^ 
placable enemies of Agathocles. 

Upon which the Messanians, hoping to extricate themselves out of 
the war without fighting, cast out all the Syracusan fugitives, and re« 
ceived Agathocles with his army into the city; who at the first carried 
himself very courteously and obligingly towards all, and courted them 
to admit those exiles that were in his army (and had been by them, ac- 
coFding to law, formerly bunished) into the freedoo) and liberties of 
the city. 

But afterwards he sent for such out of Ti^orominiup and Messana 
as formerly had opposed his government, and put them all to death, 
to the number of six hundred; for, intending to make war ypoQ the 

* A city in CampaoiB/io Italy, 
t Pontis In9u1ae, in the Tuscan Sea. — PJiiv iib> 3, c. 6, Forcia^ «n Uland in t^t 
i;iiue -teai couimunly called Por^e* 
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Carthaginians, he resolved to rid himself of every thiog that looked 
like an eneipy in Sicily. The Messanians therefore, seeing their 
chief citizens cut off that opposed the tyrant, and that they them- 
selves had driven those, strangers out of the city that wished them 
so well, and who would have been their main strength against bim^ 
and had been compelled to receive those who had formerly been con- 
demned for their notorious crimes, much repented themselves of 
what they had done; but, out of fear of the power of the conqneiory 
they were forced to stoop. 

Thence he moved in tl)e first place towards Agrigentom, design- 
ing to make a prey also of this city; but because the Carthagioiaos 
were there lately arrived with a fleet of sixty sail, he desisted and 
left off that project, but wasted and harassed the territories of the 
Carthaginians, and took some of their forts and castles by storm^ and 
gained others by capitulation. > 

Among these turmoils Dinocrates, captain of the Symeusan ex* 
lies, sent to desire aid of the Carthaginians before Agathocles had 
brought all Sicily under his sovereign command; he himself receiv- 
ed all those exiles which the Messanians had banished the city, and 
having now a very great army, sent Nymphodorus, one of his prin- 
cipal friends, with part of the army to the city of the Centnripians; 
for this place being a garrison of A^hocles, some of the citizens 
had undertaken to betray it, upon condition they should be suffered 
to govern according to their own lavrs. Upon thb encooiagement, 
therefore, breaking into the city in the night, the chief conunandeis 
of the garrison presently took the alarm, and killed both Nymphodo- 
rus and all the rest that had entered within the walls. Agathocles 
made use of this as an occasion and ground to accuse the Centl^jpi-> 
ans of contrivances against his government, and cut the throats of 
all those whom he supposed t6 be the ringleaders of the defection. 

While he was thus employed the Carthaginians entered the port 
at Syracuse with a fleet of fifty sail, but all that they did there was 
the sinking of two transport ships (one of which belonged to the A- 
thenians) and cutting off the hands of all those that were on board: 
which was looked upon as a piece of extreme cruelty towards those 
who never ofiered them the least injury; and God made this present- 
ly to appear: for soon after some ships that were forced from the 
rest of the fleet about Brutia fell into the hands of Agathocles^ where 
those Carthaginians that were taken received the same ponishment 
as they had inflicted on their prisoners. 

But Dinocrates, commander of the exiles, having with him abore 
tliree thousand foot and two thousand horse, seized upon Galata, (as 
it is called), invited thither by the inhabitants^ and cast out those 
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tbat sided with Agatbacles, aod then encamped before the walla of 
the city. 

Agatbocles presently sent against him Pasiphilus and Desmpidlus, 
with five thousand roen^ who fought with the refugees; whose cap* 
tains wer^Denocrates and Fhilonides, who commanded separatdy 
in the two wings. The battle was doubtful for a long time, while 
both armies exerted themselves to the utmost. But Philonides be« 
ing slain^ that wing fled^ and Dinocrates was thereupon forced like* . 
wise to give grdund, and Pasiphilus killed many of them in the pur- 
suit, and recovered Galata, and pyt the authors of the defection to 
death. 

Agatbocles receiving intelligence of what was done, resolved to 
fall upon the Carthaginians with his whole army, who had then pos- 
sessed themselves of. the hill at Gela, called £6nomos*. To that 
end, without any further delay he made up to them, and as soon as 
be capie near, ofiered them battle, being puffisd up with the suecesa 
of his late victory. But the barbarians durst not engage^ and there- 
upon, supposing be was absolute master of the field without fightings 
he returned ^o Syracuse^ and adorned the chiefest temples there witii 
the spoils. And these were the actions of this year as far forth as 
is oeedful for us to give an account. 



CHAP. VII. 



CassandeTy Ptolemy ^ and LjfHmachus^ make peace with Ahiigoma, 
Cassander murders Roxana and her son. The governors take 
the title of kings upon them. The Carthaginians raise fbrces a- 
gainst AgathocUs. Four thousand Oelans msurdered by Aga^ 
thodes. The battle between Agathocles and Andlcar the Ceir- 
thaginian, at Mmera. Agathocles routed. Sever^ cities revolt 
from Agathocles. 

WH^N Simonides was lord-chancellor of Athens^ and the Romans 
had created Marcus Valerius and Publiui; Deoius consuls^ Cassanderj 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus made peace with Antigonus^ the form of 
which was put into writing, and contained the terms following :i.^ 

* Tbat IK wicked. 
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That Cassander should be the sovereign lord of all in Europe, until 
Alexander, the son of Roxana, came to full age; tliat Lysimachas 
shooM have the chief command in Thrace; Ptolemy should enjoy 
the sovereign power in Egypt, and the bordering cities in Arabia 
and Africa; that Antigonus should be lord of all Asia; and the 
. Greeks should govern according to their own laws. But these con* 
ditions they observed not long; but every one took one occasion or 
another to encroach upon more than he was justly entitled to. 

Cassander seeing that Alexander, the son of Roxana, now grew up 
towards man's estate, and hearing how it was the discourse of some 
throughout all Macedonia, that it was now fit the young man should 
be freed from his prison, and assume the government of his father^s 
kingdom into his own hands ; out of fear of being supplanted com- 
nuinded Ghucias, the keeper, to murder both Roxana and the king^ 
Md to hide their bodies when he had done, and by all means possr* 
ble to conceal their deaths. Hiis he ejSfectually executed, and so by 
this means Cassander, Lysimachus^ Ptolemy, and Antigonus him- 
self, were freed from all grounds of fear upon the account of the 
king. For now all the seed royal being extinct, and no /successor 
remaining, evefy one of the captains who had possessed themselves 
of provinces or cities took upon themselves the titles and .stiles of 
kings; and every one claiiped the province, of which he was gover- 
nor, as a conquered kingdom* And thus stood the a£Biirs in Europe^ 
Asia, Greece, and Macedonia* 

In Italy, the Romans marched with a great body of horse and 
foot against Pollitium, a city of the Marucci ; where they removed 
part of the citizens and made them a new colony, giving them Ite- 
tamna (as it is called) to inhabit. 

In Sicily, the power of Agathocles increased every day, his forces 
ginowiog stronger and stronger. Whereupon the Carthaginians be^ 
ing informed that he had gained almost all the towns and cities 
through the island, and that their captains and commanders thexe 
were not able to cope with him, they resolved to pursue the war with 
mote vigour. To this end they forthwith provided a fleet of a fauo- 
dred and thirty sail of men of war, and made Amilcar (a person of 
eminent quality) general, and delivered to him two thousand soldiers 
raised out of the dty, amongst whom many were men of note; out 
of Afirica, ten thousand;* from Tyrrhenia a thousand mercenaries 
and two hundred charioteers; and a thousand slingers from the Ba- 
leares*. They provided likewise a great treasure, all sorts of wea- 
pons> store of corn, and all other things necessary for carrying on tlie 

^ TIir«e blaiidc iQ the MediterniDean. modrrnlj ctlled Mi^orca^ Mictorc^ 
mid Yvica, 
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war, as they liad occasion to use. And now when tlie whole fleet 
had hoisted sail and were come to the open sea^ on a sudden a vio-^ 
lent storm arose^ which sunk sixty of the gallieSj and broke in pieces 
two hundred of the ships laden with corn and provisions. The vest 
of the fleets after much hardship at sea, with great difficulty got ifito 
Sicily. Many of the most eminent men of Carthage were l^st at this 
time^ which occasioned a public lamentation in that city. For wheit 
any misfortune happens to that place greater than ordinary^ tfadr 
custom is to oover the walls with black cassocks or cloaks. 

Amilcar the general, after he had landed, mustered those that 
were saved from the storm; and, to 8up[^ those that were lost, in* 
listed foreign mercenaries, and raised others from among ike eonfe-* 
derates throughout Sicily, whom he incorporated with tlie rest of the 
forces that were there before; and, carefully providing every tUngp 
that was necessary for the war, he kept the army in the field, hacnog 
under his command about forty thousand foot, and nearly five thou*- 
sand horse. Therefore, having in a short time recruited himsel£» 
and being accounted a man of great reputation for honesty and inte^ 
grity^ he not only revived the courage of the confederates, fant in no 
small degree struck a terror into the hearts of his enemies. 

On the other luind, Agathocles perceiving that he was greatly 
overpowered by the Carthaginians in number of their forces, oon-* 
eluded, that many of the forts and castles, and those cities and towns 
that bore him a grudge, would revolt to the enemy ; he especially 
suspected the city of Gela, because he understood that all the farces 
of the enemy were encamped in theiri territories. And besides, no 
small detriment befel him at this time in his fleet, for about twen^ 
sail, which then happened to be at sea, with all their men, fell into 
the hands of the Carthaginians. However, he conceived it fit to put 
a garrison into the place for its security, but durst not bring any for-* 
ces openly into the city, lest the inhabitants should prevent him, 
who had not then at any time before any occasion offered them to le- 
be], and so by that means he might come to lose a town which had 
been very useful and serviceable to him. Therefore, to prevent sus- 
picion, he sent soldiers into the city by degrees, a few at a time, (as 
if they had come there for other purposes), till be had got so many 
into the to^n as far exceeded the citizens in number. And then a 
while after he came thither himself, and charged the Gelans with 
a traiterous design to revolt; however, whether this were true or not, 
or that they were falsely accused by the exiles, or that his design was 
to scrape and get together what money he could, he put to death a^ 
bout four thousand of the Gelans, and confiscated all their estates >• 
and threatened with death all the rest who did not bring forth all 
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tiieir mooej^ whether gold or silver, coined or Queoined. Wbere- 
«pOQ all (out of fear of this thoodering edict) forthwith obeyed fais 
couwuuid; whereby he heaped together a vast treasjire, and became 
a termr to all his subjects. And though he was judged to act yffhh 
tuu mueh emelty aad severity tovlrards the Gehnsi yet he ordered 
tbem ta be decently buried without the walls; and then leavrog the 
city with a strot^ garrison; encamped over against the enemy. The 
Carthaginians possessed the hill Ecnomos, where formerly stood dm 
castle of Phaleris^.as is reported^ where they say the tyrant had die 
kwen boll contrived to torment offenders^ by putting fire under i^ 
tbereby'Causing it to grow scorching hot by degrees. And therefore^ 
by reason of this horrid cruelty executed upon poor.miserable ciea«- 
tdies^ tlia hill was called Bcnomos*. Agathocles possessed himself 
of another csvtle of Pbaleris over against them^ which he called Phn*^ 
lercns} between both annies lay a river^ which was a defence and 
bdiwnrfc on bclth sides. There was an ancient prophecy that a great 
battle should be fought, and multitudes of men destroyed about tim 
place; and it being uncertain on whici/ side the slaughter should 
mainlf Call, out of a superstitious awe of the gods, the armies were 
more backward and slow to engage; and therefore neither partj, fiir 
a long time, durst pass the river with their whole forces, till a sud- 
den and unexpected occasion forced them to fight. For the Africans 
making a sudSen incursion upon the enemy, stirred up Agathocles to 
do the same: For when the Greeks were driving away their cattle, 
and some caniage*borses and other beasts out of the camp, some 
aallifed out from among- the Carthaginians "to pursue them. But A* 
gathodes, perceiving what the enemy would do, had before laid an 
ambuscade of stout and resolute 'men near the river, who, as soonr as 
the Carthaginians liad passed the river, and were in pursuit of those 
.that were driving away the cattle, rose out of the ambush, and fell onr 
tfaens as they were in dborder, and easily routed them and put themr 
to flight. While the barbarians were thus hewed down, and flying 
te theur cftMnp» Agathocles, looking upon it now as a fit time to en« 
gage, led forth his army against the enemy; and, falling upon them 
on a sudden, presmtly filled up a part of their trench and cut throogh 
their breast-work, and so forced their camp. The Carthaginians, 
amaaed at this sudden attack, ha^ng no time to put themselves in 
Older of batde, fell in as fortune led them, and engaged the enemy 
in the best manner they could: and in regard the hottest woik was 
near the trench, the ground all thereabout was strewed with dead 
bodies; for the chiefost of the Carthaginians made to the defence of 
that place where they saw the camp entered. 

^ Signifying th« wicked placv. 



00 tlM Other iMnd) the Agattioeleans eneooraged by the happy 
•ueeeM of their Attempt, and supposing they should put an end to 
the war by this one battfe> pressed resolutely upon the barb^^ans: 
Aiiiilcar, tberefm'ej perceivttig that hSs men were too weak, and that 
the GtfeefauM were ooatinually pouring Ki more men into the camp^ 
brings op a thousand alingers of the islands Baleares who wounded 
many by the omltkod^ of great stohes thrown out of thetr sltngs> 
aad Inlted many that were foneing into the caAp, and broke in pieces 
the rfMdsand anitour of muny irf their assidlants. For these men 
beiiig used to cast stones of three pounds weight, were always very 
senricMble) and eoatributed much in several batties to the gaininig 
of tW violoffy, as boii^ those that were diligently taught and well ex* 
erctsed In tite art of sKnging from their vely childhood. And now 
at this time tiMey gaiMd the point, driving the Grecians back agaio 
beyottd the out^works of the camp. But Agathocles broke into ^t til 
lather pbeesi and, yaax, as tMe camp was forced, unexpeetedly suc- 
cours aiffved Aom Carthage, which again revived the spirits of the 
GartlMginisQs, and those in the camp fought the enemy in the fronts 
and the new supplies hemmed in the Gteeks in the rear, and hewed 
them down; thus the fortune of the day turned suddenly and unex- 
pceteAy. For the Gveciabs fled outright^ some to the river Himera, 
and others to their own camp, which was forty ftirlongs distant; 
and being a plain and champain countiy, they were pursued with no 
fewer than fiVe tboussnd of the barbarian horse> so that the phiin all 
along was covered with dead bodies, the river contributing much to 
the destruction of the Gredcs. For the pnrsnit being about noon> 
and in the dog-days, many of them that fled were so patched with 
tbir3t, by the heat of the weather and the fatigue of the flight, that 
they greedily filled themselves with salt-water, insomuch that as ma->> 
ny (who had not the least hurt) were found dea^ near the river as 
were killed by the sword in the pursuit. There were killed of the 
barbarians in this battle about five hundred^ but no fewer than seven 
thousand of the Greeks* 

•Agathocles being thus grievosuly defeated, after he had received all 
those that had escaped, burnt his camp alid went to Gela» But he 
had caused it to be rumoured abroad, that he was gone away for Sy-^ 
racose. It happened that three hundred African horse, then in the 
countiy^ fell in among some of Agathocles's soldiers, who told them 
that Agathocles was gone back to Syracuse, and thereupon the horse-^ 
men entered Gela as friends; but, being thus deluded, they were all 
killed by darts. Yet Agathocles shut not himself up in Gela^ be^ 
cause he could not get safe to Syracosci but that he might divert the 
CarthaginiaBs from Syracuse to the besieging of Gela^ that so by 
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bounds^ and the coherence of the whole affiirds a clear and pleaaani 
Tiew and understanding of the matter in the rea^ng. 

However, we do not abandon altogether rhetoric and oratorical 
flourishes out of history: for, because that it ought to be adorned 
with variety, it is absolutely necessary in some places to insert these 
speeches and orations* And I myself would not be deprived mnkiog 
use of them upon such occasions; fUid^ dierefoie> when the cimun* 
atances of the matter rekiled are aoeh aa that tbe speech of an am- 
bassador, or the harangue of a senator, or the like, fall in naturally 
and easily, he that does not th^n put himself forth to the utmost in 
this kind deserves justly to be censured and condenmed, 

A man may be able to give many reasons why rhetorical adorn- 
mjents are of^en to be made use of. Fbr amongst qoauit and ek^ 
quent discourses, such as are worthy rem&rit, and bring proSt and 
H^vantage along with them together with the history, are by no 
means to be passed over: or when the subject treated of b high and 
lofty, of things famous and remarkable, then k is very unbeopming, 
and not in the least to be endured, that the manner of expression 
should sink memly below the greatness of the i^ts related. It may 
be likewise nfcessary when some extraordinary event happens, so as 
that we are forced to make use of words adupted to the occa^n, in 
order to clear up and make plain the dark and intricate grounds and 
reasons of such an accident. But what we have said of these things 
fhall suffice, and we will now proceed to the relatioo of those aiiaiis 
we beCoce designed, iiist observing die time where we are bow fallen 
in the couise of our histoiy. In the fomer books we haveticated 
of the affiiirs both of th^ Greeks and barbarians from the most an- 
tient times till the yeior next precdiing the expedidon of Agathocles 
into Africa : from the Slacking of Troy to which time are ran up 
eight hundred and eigbty«tbree yean, and something more. In this 
book we shall go on with things next in ^ouise»aBd oohemt with 
tbe former rebtioo, and b^n with th^ descent of Agathocles iato 
Africa, and end with tliat year wherein t^ kings agreed to join toge« 
ther in a common war against Aotigonys^ t^e son of PhUip» com^r^ 
bending (he transductions of nine y^ars^ 
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CHAP. I. 



Ag^ihoflen designs to invnd$ Africa. His cmeUy pursued in his 
9oyage. An eeUfse pfike Sun very great. Lands in Africa. 
Bstms his ships. Sis successes in Africa. Hanno and BamtU 
car made generals in Africa. Battle between them and Agatho^ 
eleSf who routs them; hills Hanno. His stratagem by owls 
The cruel superstUian of the Carthaginians in sacrijlcmg their 
children. The actions at Syracuse. Actions ofAgathocles in 
Africa. I%e acts of Cassander in Macedonia. Polyperchon 
endeauostrs to restore HerculeSf the son of Alexander. The. 
miserable destruction of Nieocles and his famify at Cyprus. 
The wars of Parisades*s sons, tang of the Cimmerian So^ho^ 
rus. The valour of Satyrus, one of the sons; his death. Th^ 
sad death of Mumebts, another of the sons. 



IN Ae disttceilonhip of Hieromnemones at Athens^ snd the con* 
sttUiip of Caiqs Julius and Qiuntiis iEmilius at Rome; Agathocles^ 
befog routed at Himera id Sicily by the CarthaginiaDS^ and haTiiig 
lost the greatest and best part of his army, fled to Syracuse; where 
perceiving that he was forsaken by all his confederates, and that the 
barbarians had got into their hands almost all Sicily (except Syra* 
), and that they far overpowered him by their forces both by 
and land, undertook a very rash and desperate adventure. For 
aH weic of opioion that it was not advisable for him in the 
least to endeavour to contend with the Carthaginians, he even then 
resolved to leave a strong garrison in the city, and with the choicest 
of the rest of his forces to make a descent into Africa; and by that 
means he hoped, by his old and experienced soldiers, easily to van- 
quish the Carthaginians, who (through a long peace) were growa 
Boh and delicate, and unexpert in their arms; and besides hereby he 
thought that their confederates, who had been for a long time very 
uneasy under the yoke of their government, would take an occasion 
to revolt. And what most induced him was, that by this sudden and 
unexpected invasion he should load himself with the spoils of a coun* 
try that was never before harassed, and that abounded in the conflu- 
ence of all sorts of worldly blessings. And to sum up all, that he 
should by this course draw the barbarians, not only out of his own 
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country^ but out of all Sicily, and transfer the war entirely over into 
Africa, ^^which hapf>ened accordingly. 

« For, without, advising with any of his friends, he madle Antaader, 
his brother, governor of the city, leaving with him a considerable gai^ 
rison; ))e himself listed what soldiers he thought fit for his purpose, 
ordering his foot to be ready with arms at tlie first call, and com- 
manded the horsemen, that besides arms, they should every one car- 
ry along with him a saddle and bridle, that whenever he could get 
horses he might liave those ready to mouQt them who were fuiniahcd 
with all things necessary for that purpose. 

For in the late battle most of his foot were cut off, but most oi ham 
horse escaped; but their horses he could not transport into Africau 
And to prevent all stirs and commotions (in (Nrder to a defiecticm) 
in Syracuse in his absence, he divided kindred and relations one from 
another, especially brothers from brothers, and parents from cbildrstt, 
taking some along with him and leaving others behind : and he acted 
in this very wisely; for, certain it was, that those who remaned in 
Syracuse, although they hated the tyrant, yet would attempt nothing 
to his prejudice, by reason of their natural love and affection to tbeir 
children, and near relations, and kindred. And because he was in 
great want of money, he took the estates of infants out of the 1 
of their guardiat»s; declaring, that he would have a far grcttcr 
of thiem than they liad, and be more faithful in givii^ then aa 
count, and making restitution when they came to full age. Hebor* 
rowed likewise much from the merchants, and converted to hia own 
* use some of the sacred treasures of the temples; and took the jewria 
and ornaments from the women's backs* 

Whereupon, discerning' that the richer sort were highly displease 
ed and incensed at this usage, and for that reason hated him, hO'Call* 
ed a general assembly, in which he gready lamented tha late over* 
tlirow, and the dreadful calamities that from thence seemed to bang 
over their heads. He told them, that be indeed was inured to hard* 
slups, could easily endure the miseries of a siege; but that he shoald 
greatly pity the citizens if they should be blocked up and forced to 
undergo the like. Therefore he ordered those that were not willing 
to suDei' what might be their fortune and lot, to provide for the safe* 
ty of tlicniselves and their estates. Upon which, the most wealthy 
citizens (who bore a most implacable hatred against him) forthwith 
irft the city : hut )ie prc^sently sent out some of his mercenaries af* 
ter them, and cut all their throats, and confiscated their estates^ 
i^ud thus, when hy one and the same act he bad both enriched \\\m^ 
S£\U and IIke\\isii j»urgrd the city of those that were his enemies, he 
nuLninlt^cd all \\\c slaves and ^cfv^nis that were fit to bear arms: 
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aod now> baving all things in readioess^ and being furnished with a 
.fl<$et of sixty s^^iie only waited for a fair wind. His design being 
notooniaioply known, soaie reported that he intended an expeditioo 
mft» l4a)y> otben that he porpcwed to waste and destroy that part of 
Sicily which heloaged to the Carthaginians; to concludei eveiy bodjr 
^▼e then (who were leady to sail) all op for lost oien, and coiv- 
4lejBfied the ibUy aad madness of the prince. The enemy at that tiaw 
bid aieet far exceeding him in number in the harbour, therefore h|l 
was forced for some days at the first to lie still with his men on 
boaidj becaiise he had aot an opportunity to set saiK Afterwards 
some transport-ships laden with corn making with Cull sail towards 
the city, the Carthaginians pursued them with their whole fleet: 
mhtsenxpon Agathocles, (before almost in despair of accomplishing his 
desi^i), as soon as he saw the mouth of the harisour open, causing the 
rowers to ply their oan with all the quickaess imaginable, broke out 
^ die harbour, • 

The Carth^gioiaoB being now come up near to the transport^sbipSy 
««d settng a fleet of their enemy's ships sailing out of the harbour, 
tbwght at first that they came to secure and defend the corn^slups; 
whereapoa they tacked about, and prepared to fights but when tliey 
MW that they diiected their coarse straight forward, and were far be- 
fore tbem, they pniaaed them with all the sail they coald; and, 
svbUe these were striving to outsail each other, the transport-sbips 
imespectedly escaped the danger, and plentifully supplied the city, 
whieh was before in great straits for want of corn and provisions. 
A^tbodes also, though closely pursued by the enemy, by the ad- 
v#ot|^ of the night, (beyond all hope), got safe ofl* from thcm^. 
The next day, there was such an eclipse of the sun, that the stars 
•^ipcared every where in the firmament, and the day was turned in* 
to .night: upon which Agathocles's soldiers ((^onceiving that God 
tlieieby.did foretel their destruction) fell into great perplesLlties and 
^is«mtcots ooaceroing what was likely to befal them« Having 
therefore sailed six days and six nights, early in the morning they 
aiaddeoly espied the Cartliaginian fleet making up close upon thfiu: 
upon which all set diemselves to it with might and main to ply their 
owns: the Carthaginians concluding, that together with the ships 
tiiey sboidd not only take all the Syracusans prisoners, but should 
ddiver their country from the present imminent danger: the Gre- 
eians, on the other hand, saw apparent destruction to tbemselvcjs be* 
lore their eyes, and intolerable bondage and slavery to all their kin-: 
4ked and relations they had left at home, if they did not recover the 
#ho(e before the enemy. And noiv Africa was in view, when aU^ 
* TbU vats 00 the iinh of Augut.—U^li. Ann. p. $t3. 
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the sailors and rowers called cot earnest fjr «fie to aootlier to caert 
themselTes, so that the strife and pains to get to laod waa incrediMe. 
The barbarians indeed were more swift saileM^ beca«se they wok 
more accustomed to the sea than the oth<M) IM fhe OreiEiaii sllipa 
kept stilt a considerabie dbtance before tbem : making thevefbre »» 
way with all the expedition imaginable^ When they came ntta the 
shore, they leaped out of their ships in throngs npotfi the stnmd, aa 
if they had been contending for the mastership at the Gymnaslie 
games :• for the first squadron of the Cartha{finian fleet was eome «p 
within a dart's cast of those in the rear of the GreeSan fleet. Afker^ 
therefore, some contest for a while with tlwir bows and sHiigai (M 
few only of the barbarians^ ships being come «p), Agathocks (os«fw 
powering the other by number) gained tbe advantage! wlt ei enpuu 
the Cartfaaghiians tacked aboat, and stood ofl^ a little above ^ eaat 
of a dart. Hereupon Agatbodes presently landed bia men at • fUmtK 
called the Quarries, and drew a breast-work for tbe secttirtfy of Mt 
shipping all along from sea to sea; and, afke^ lie had eflected thia 
bold and daring attempt^ he set about anotheir for more itmgcsnmaz 
for, <»lling together such of his captains and comaMnden aa were 
wholly devoted to him, he first sacrificed to Ceres and fto acrp i aa ^ 
and then called a council of war; Where, coming fnlo the aaseoriily 
to make his haranguei splendidly clothed in roytd robes, and widi hi* 
crown upon his bead, (after a few things predmed, to make ao in- 
troduction to what he had further to say)* be told tliem.^Tlwt set the 
time they were pursued by the Carthaginians be had made a vow to 
tbe goddesses Ceres and Proserpina, the protectresses of Scily, tfiat 
he would consecrate all the sliips in the fleet to them, by btmiog 
tbem all into so many burning lamps; and therefore, shiee they fmfc 
now safe, and were delivered, it was just and fit that tbey shoiikl poy 
their vows; and he promised, that if they fought. courageovriy, be 
would return them fiir more than those ships they then had : for tile 
gods by the sacrifices did foretel, that they rfiouM be conqacftwo 
throughout the whole war. While he was speaking, one of W aer* 
vauts brought him a lighted firebrand, which catching hold of, attfl 
commanding the like to be delivered to the rest of the captains, be 
invoked the goddesses, and was the first that made to tbe adnrindV 
vessel, and, standing upon tbe stern, commanded tbe rest to follaw 
bis example: whereupon all the captains of tbe vessels set §re iw 
their ships, and forthwith the flame mounted aloft, the tniinpet» 
aounded a charge, and the whole army set up a aliout, and all as one 
lun oflered up their joint prayers to the gods for their safe return tar 
Hietr own country. And ail this was done by Agathocles, that he 
Ibight necessitate hb soldiers to fight^ without r^r tbiokifig of turah 
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kig^hek badui for ii was pUiia that, ba?ing no sh'tpping left fot 
tbnir XmtftstagOftkey could not have the least hope of safety in atiy 
thii^ but by beio|f absolute conquerors. Then be considered, tliat^ 
haviag but a sbmU anny> if he would gtoatd bis fleet he most be 
foMsd to divide ir^ and so akoUld sot be strong enough to Tentore li 
httltle; and, if hq kit ^e ships without any gMrd/they would all fall 
iato the hands of the C«rthagiiiiiRi8« . However, while the whoto 
asvy was on fire, and the flame spread itself roftnd at a great dis^ 
taBee, iIk heavls of tba Si<iiUans quaked: for at first, being deluded 
by the juggling tricks of Agatlioeles^ and the quickness of execution 
giving them no time to cMsider^ they all consented to what wfl^ 
doue: but when tl^ey had leisure distinctly to Wei^i every particu-* 
hf^thay repented tlieniselveB of what they had done; and, ponderiDg* 
in their minds the vsstnass «f die sea by which they were separated 
bom their own eottntry, they utterly despaired of their safety dnd 
preservation* Agathocle9 therefore, designing as soon as possibly 
he 9oald to csre this pusilanimity In his soldiers, led his af my to thc$ 
gnafk oity^ (as.it is called) within the dominions of the Carthaginians. 
Tbe whole oouMry thrcogh which they marched was beautified with 
gardens phmted with all sorts of fruit*trees, and sluices and canals 
were cut alt along for the convenience of water, by which that whole 
tract WBB every where abundantly watered* This part of the country 
was likewise full of towns and villages, adorned with stately houses^ 
the r^oh of which were curiously wrought, all setting forth the 
iveakli and riches of their owners. The houses were full of all man-» 
Dcr of provision of every thing that was needful; for the inhabitants 
(through a long peace) had stored up their treasures in great abun-^ 
dance. The country is planted partly with vines, and partly with 
olive-trees, and furnislied likewise with many other firuit-^trees : in 
another part> the fi«lds are pastured with flocks of sheep, and herds 
of eowaand oxen } and in the neighbouring fens rqn great numbers of 
breeding mares* And what shall I say more? Those places abound-* 
ed with plenty of all things fbr the use of man, and the rather so, 
beoause they were the possessions of the nobility of Carthage, who 
laid out miieb of their estates and wealth with more than ordinary 
CttiiMity to impove them for their delight and pleasure; so that the 
fertility and sweetnctes of the country was the admiration of the Sici-» 
lions, and rowed up tlieir drooping spirits in the yiew they had of 
those rewards and rich returns, which they judged were well worthy 
the haasards to be run by the conquerors to obtain them« Agathocles 
therefore, perceiving that his soldiers were now recovered from their 

* .SamMtho in <lie Pualc- Iragaage, Whit*. 
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despair and former nelancholy apprehensioiisy made a soddeQ assault 
upon the walls of the city; which being so surprisiDg and ancx* 
pected, aiid the citizens unskilful in their arms, a^r a short resirt- 
ance he took the city by storm, and gave the plunder of the town to 
the soldiers, which both encouraged and enriched them at 
Thence he forthwith moved with his army to Tunis*, and gained 1 
city, which is two thousand furlongs from Carthage. The aolAera 
would willingly have garrisoned these two cities, having stored an4 
laid up in them the plunder they had got: but Agathocks weigfaipg 
what was most expedient in his present circumstances, after be bad 
convinced the soldiers, that it was by no means convenient to leave 
any place to fly to for shelter, till they had conquered the enemy bj 
downright fighting, he razed the cities to the gcound, and encaaapei 
in the open field. In the mean time, the Carthaginians that lay near 
to the Sicilian fleet at first greatly rejoiced when they saw their abifs 
all in a flame, supposing that they were constrained to burn thdr 
navy, out of fear of their enemies: but after they perceived theoi ta 
march forward up into tjie country with their whole army, and iaia* 
gining what they intended to do, they then concluded that the bun* 
ing of the ships was a designed mischief to them: whereupon tbaj 
spread leathern hides upon tite forecastles of all their ships, which 
is their constant custom whenever any misfortune aeems to thienten 
the Cartbaguiian commonwealth. Moreover, they took into their 
own gallies the iron beaks out of Agathocles's ships, and seat ex« 
presses to Carthage» to give them fk particular account of every thing 
that had happened. But before these messengers reached the city, 
some out of the country, who had discerned Agathocles's fleet to be 
near at hand, presently ran to Carthage, to give them an account ; 
whereupon the citizens were so amazed at the surprising news of 
such an unexpected at^cidcnt, that they forthwith concluded that their 
armies in SIcUy were ut terly cut ofi^ and destroyed $ iior that it was not 
probable that Agathocles, unless he were victorious, would dare to 
leave Syracuse naked, without any garrison, or pasft over bis anny 
when at the same time his enemy w^ master at sea. The city thoe- 
fore was ip a great terrgr ainl confusion, and the people thronged 
into the market-place, and the senate met togethei: to consult what 
Was fit to be done in the present exigency: for they had no army at 
hand wherewith to fight the enemy; besides, the common citizens 
being raw and ignorant in matters of war, were altogether heartless, 
and every body thought that the enemy was then just at their walls. 
Some therefore were for sending ambassadors to Agathocles> to pro* 

* While Tsais. 
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pose teims of peace^ who might likewise at the same time discover 
the posture of the enemy; others were for wutiog till thty should 
luiTe perfect intelligence of every thing that was done. 

While the city was in this htirry and perplexity arrived those that 
wem sent from the admital of the fleet, and declared to them all that 
was done: whereupon their courage revived; and the senate blamed 
all the officers of the fleet, that, being masters at sea, they should be 
so careless as to su^er the enemy's forces to make a descent upoQ 
Africa; and tfaay created Hanno and Bomilcar generals of their ar* 
my, notwithstanding they were at private feuds between themselves, 
and that antient grudges had been in their families one towards ano- 
ther. For they thought that these private quarrels would tend much 
to the common advantage of the city. But they were very much 
Siistaken : for Bomilcar had for a long time been ambitious of the 
monarchy, but never yet had an opportunity fitted for his purpose t* 
put his designs in execution, and therefore he greedily embraced the 
offer of such a command as was exactly agreeable to what he was 
aiming at. And the chief cause of these plots and contrivances of 
his was the severity and cruelty of the Carthaginians: for they ad* 
▼aoce the mo^t eminent persons to be generals in their wars, be- 
cause they conclude that they will fight with more resolution than 
others, when all lies at stake; but after the wars ar^ ended, and 
peace concluded, then they briog false accusations against them^ 
and most unjustly, through envy, put them to death: and there- 
fore some generals, out of fear of those unjust sentences, either give 
up their commissions, or seek to become absolute monarchs, as Bo- 
Biilcar,^ne of the Carthaginian generals, then did ; of whom we shall 
speak hereafter. 

The Carthaginian generals therefore, seeing now that delays were 
daiigerous, waited not for soldiers to be raised out of the country, and 
from the cities of their confederates, but led out the citizens them- 
selves into the field, having under their command no less than forty 
thousand foot, a thousand horse, and two thousand chariots; and^ 
possessing themselves of a hill not far from the enemy, drew up in 
battalia. Hanno commanded the right wing, supported by those of 
the sacred brigade : Bomilcar the left, making his phalanx very deep^ 
because^the nature of the place would not allow him to extend his 
wing further in front; the chariots and horsemen he placed in the 
van, to the end that with these, at the first charge, they might try 
the courage of the Grreeks. Agathobles, on the other side, viewing 
bow the barbarians had drawn up their army, committed the right 
wing to Archagathus, his son, delivering to him two thousand five 
luuidred foot Tbeo ha drew up about three thousand five himdied 
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AgRlhocks in Sicily in a great battle^ hemi^g$d Syimcose^ and nam 
Agatboclef having loated them in Africa, bctiegea Cardmse: atti 
that which was most to be admired was, that this prince was I 
by the barbarians in the island, whoa all his forces wffe with 
whole and entire; but now is rictoriows in the continent oser tiM 
conquerors with a piece of a broken and shattered army. The Caff« 
thsginians therefore concluding that this auseiable mIsfortBM mam 
brought upon them by the gods, they all betook thamselves to prsyeia 
and sttppUcationi to the deity; especially thinking that Hercales, the 
totelai^^god of their country, was angry at them, they sent a vastsowi 
of money, and many other rich gifts, to Tyre, For, in as mack na 
they were a colony which originated from them, they used in fomieff 
ages to send the tenth part of all their revenues as an offering to that 
god« But afterwards, when they had grown wealthy, and their re«e» 
wies had greatly increased, they began to slack in their devotion, and 
aent thither but a small pittance to their god. Being ttorefiofe 
brought to repentance by this remarkable slaiighter, they msem- 
Wred all the gods in Tyre* They sent likewise out of their temples^ 
to the images, golden shrines^ supposing they should prevail tkn 
more in averting the anger of the god, by sending sacrad ^ts to 
pacify him. They gave just cause^ likewise, to tiieir god Saturn^ to 
\e their enemy; for in former times they used to saeriice to this g9d 
the sons of the most eminent persons; but of later times they secict* 
ly bought and bitd op chiUren for that purpose: and uponatrict 
search being made, there were found amongst them, that were to ba 
aaerificed, some children that had been changed, and put in the place 

. of othero. Weighing these things in their minds, and now seeisig 
that the enemy lay before their walls^ they were seiaed anth soeh a 
pang of superstition, as if they had utterly forsaken the religion ei 
their fathers. That they, might therefore, without deby, raforai 
what was amiss, they offered as a public sacrifi^ two hnndred.of tiie 
aoos pf the nobility; and no fewer than three- hundred m<»€ (vriio 
were liable to cepsure) voluntarily offered themselves up: for amoi^ 
the Clarthagioifms there was a braaen statue of Saturn putting fortli 
the palms of his hands bending in siicb a mamier towards the earth* 
as that the boy who was laid upon them, in order to be sacrificed* 
should slip off, and so ffdl down headlong into a deep fiery furnace^ / 
Hence it is probable that Euripides took what he fabulously relatea 
eoacerningthe sacrifice in Taurus, wher^ he iatfoduces IplngMhl. 

^asking Orestes this question m^ 

But what Mpttkbre will me 4ftd receive, 

6b*U lh« ^ulf of «ft^cd lire ilien {^le ^vcs 
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The antieot faUe likewise Ihtt is oommon einoi^ ail the Gfecien^ 
dull Selom devooced hia own chikkeo^ aeeoit to be eaafinsed bf 
dae hw—Hong the Cartfaagimaos. 

But after this change of a&in ip Africa* the Cartfaagipiaiis seat to 
Aniloar into Sicily to hasten oirer to their assislaiice with all speedy 
aad4»ideited that all the beaks of Agathoclea's ships should be canri« 
ed lo hisB. Wheo the mcsaeognrs anivcd, he coaBanded them not 
toaajr any duog about the rooting of their foiees, but to spread k 
ahraad amoog the soldiers^ that the fleet and land army of Agathoeles 
wepe both utto^ly destratyed. And he himself sent away sboie (who 
were lately ceBse iroiB Carthage) to Syracuse^ together with the iron 
- bedcsy to demand the surrender of the city, and to tell them that aH 
their farees were cut off by the Carthagiqians, ud thebr whole navy 
bunt; and that, if they would not believe th«D> the beaks of their 
vessels (there shewed) were a sufficient evidence of the truth of 
what they^related. When they that were in the city heard of thb 
overthrow of Agathoeles, many believed it: but the leading smo of 
the dty, wishing to keep private a oAitter that was yet uncertain, anA 
to prevent tumults, forthwith dismissed the ascsseogers, and sent 
them away* They cast oot of the city likewise the kindred and 
Aiends of the esites, and eight thousand at ieast di others who seem* 
ed to be uneasy under the government; vdiereupon, when so greats 
nianber on a sudden were iurced to leave the place of their birdi, 
the city was fuU of confoston, lamentatwo, and crying of womea 
numing np and down in the streets; neither was there any house at 
this time whieb had not its share of weeping and mourning. Per 
tbey who favoured the tyrant bewailed the rain of Agathoeles, and 
the loss of their sons; others wept for those of their ftieods whom 
they supposed were all cut off in Africa; others grieved and mourt)* 
ed Cor them that weve compelled to forsake their houses, and the gods 
of their foreftithers, and who were neither suffered to stay nor could 
get well out of the city by reason of the siq^* And beskles these 
t grievous and bitter sufierings which they ii^ured under, they 
compelled to fly with their wives, and drag along with them their 
little ^onng children; but Amilcar courteously received and secured 
the exiles^ and marched to Syracuse with his army, as if he should 
forthwith possess himself of the city, upon account of tlie place being 
destitute of inhabitants, and of the misery those were in (as he heard) 
who were left behiod: however, he sent messengers before, and pro- 
mised pardon to Antander^ and to all those who sided with him, if' 
he would deliver np the city into his hands. Upon which there was 
a council of war called of those captains that were in the greatest 
authority; where, aft^r much debate on both sides of tfaequestipoi 
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Atttaader (who ^tas iMtnmlty a poor dpirited tnaiiy alii} of a ireak 
kcad^ and imich inferior ki courage and Msolntkm to his bn^tHer) 
was in favour of delivering up the town: but Earymuoiij tile MtM^ 
an, (whom Agathocles had left to a^si Mb br|0riier in advice and 
tovneil) waa of anocker optnioii^ alMl pr willii i with ttom all fo bM 
eat till they had etrtain iotrtligeilce of tb« tfotb. Wherenpoii A« 
ibilcar, oomiag to enderaund the reaoliitio* of the townsoeft, fWe^ 
paMd all Ui angioes with a fell reseiutkio to batter dow» the walls. 
AgethocleS) after the htc bflUle, built two sfaqis, eadi of thirty oeta | 
and in one erf them put on board the best^ of his fowera^ trkii Naar* 
ebosjooeof the SMtt faithfol friends he then bid with khn^ and aetif 
Aeni awe^ to Syracuse, to give an aeeouat of bis viewvry. Haviog 
tbersfore a fait windy on the fifth day (in the nlgfat) they arrival ta 
the harbeor of Syraetne, and at break of di^^ crowned with garlaiiday 
and singing the Pssan as they sailed ahmg, they fiftade for the eily; 
which being perceived by the Carthaginian guard-ships, they pursii-^ 
ed t^en with fill their might, end the other not being far before 
Aem, there was a* great content between the roweift on both sidea. 
While the seamen were thus contending, both the besiegiers and be* 
sieged understanding the matter, ran down to tlie port; and eaeh^ . 
fearful of the event, called out and encouraged every one their owii 
men. Aadl now the ship was upon the point of ialiiog into the fasiads 
of the pursuers, upon which the b«rbarians gave a shout; bnt the wi« 
ticBeM not being able otherwise to msist, prayed to thdr gods ibr ther 
pseservation of their men on board* ^Tfae pursuers being now ready 
to-board her not ftr from land, she got within a dart's cast of the; 
shore, and by fhe kelp of the Syracusens, who came in to her reKef^ 
narrowly escaped the danger, Amilcar perceiving that the driBeon 
(upon the account of the late contest, and the sudden arrival of thd 
intelligenee expected) were all fioehed down to the port; and there* 
upon concetving that part of the walk were lefk undefended, ordered 
the stoutest of his soldiers to rear up sealing ladders; wli5, finding 
there n^ guards, HMunted the walls without being dbcerned; w^ 
had almost possessed themselves of an entire part lying between fww 
towers, when they that used to go the round came just then to the 
place and discovered them. Upon which thqf attacked them before 
any relief coold be brought to the assailants, so that some were kill- 
ed, and others were thrown down headlong over the wnRs. At whieb 
Amiloar was so mortified, that he drew oft' his forces from the city, 
and sent away five thousand men to the relief of Carthage. 
. While these things were in actiod in Sicily, Agachoeles, being 
now master of the field, took some forts and castles near to Carthage 
by atorm} and other cities, some out of fear, and som^ throngb 
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hatred of the CartbagiaiaDs, Toknitarily suKrendered themselTes. 
HaviDf fortified bis camp near Tunis, he left there a sufficient guard, 
and moved towards the towns lying upon the sea^^coast ; and first he 
took by storm the new. city, but acted very favourably towards the 
inhabitants; theneeiie marched to Adrimetum, and besieged it, and 
oonfedemted with Eiymus, king of Libya. News whereof being 
brou^t to the Carthi^^ians, they bent all thairarms against Tunis; 
and possessed themselves of Agathocles's camp, and with tbeir bat« 
tering rams pressed upon the city with continual assaults. Agatho- 
cles, receiving intelligencfe of the slaughter of his men, leaving the 
greatest part of his>army to carry on the siege, and taking with him 
bis life-guard vnd a smtiU body of men, secretly marched up to the 
top of a mountain, whence he might view tlie country of the Adrime« 
tines, and likewise the Carthaginians who were besieging Tunis. 
In the night he commanded his soldiers to kindle fires, and with 
them to occupy a large tract of ground, to the end that the Cartha<- 
gioians might tbink he was making towards them with a strong ar- 
my, and that the besieged might conclude, that fresh forces in vast 
numbers were come up to him to his assistance; both being deeeiv« 
ed by this stratagem, were caught in the snare; for they who besieg^^ 
ed Tunis fled, and left tbeir engines behind them; and the Adrime- 
tines, surprised with fear, delivered up the city, which was gained, 
upon certain terms agreed upon, but Thapsus he afterwards took by 
storm; and he took several other cities in this quarter, some by 
force, and others upon capitulation. Having at length gained in the 
whole a^ve two hundred towns and cities, he resolved upon an ex- 
pedition into the higher Libya: to that end he raised his camp, and 
inarched on many days journey. 

Then the Carthaginians marched out with those forces, besides o- , 
tbers which were sent out of Sicily, and besieged Tunis a second 
time, and recovered a great part of the country that was then in the 
hands of the enemy. When couriers came from Tunis, and gave an 
account of what the Carthaginians bad done, Agathocles immediate- 
ly remrned. Being come within two hundred furlongs of the ene- 
my he encamped, and commanded his soldiers not to light any fires: 
then making a sudden march in the night, about day-break he fell 
upon those who were wasting and harassing the country, and disor- 
derly roving up ^nd down, and killed above two thousand of them, 
and took many prisopers, which was a great step to his nuiny succes- 
ses afierwards: for the Carthaginians being reinforced by their aids 
from Sicily, and strengthened by their confederates in Airica, 
thought they had been too strong for Agathocles: but after this mis- 

VoL. 2. No. 45. Ill 
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fortune the barbarians became quite dispirited; Sot he had oreroone 
£lyiQiis^ the king otUbya, (wbo iiad deserted him), and luUed.likc* 
wise the general, with a great number of the barhaaans. And thas 
litood affairs in Sicily and Africa at this time. 

la Macedonia, Cassander came in to the assistaooe of Autoleuates, 
king o( the Fasoniansi wJio was then at w^ with this Autariats*, and 
rescued him from the stiaits aad.dangeis he was in at that time, and 
transplanted the Autariats, together with their wives, and chihkcn 
tha^t were then with tfaemt to the mimber of twenty thousand, and 
placed them near the mountain Orbitausf. 

While he was thus employed, Ptolemy, Antij^ua's general in Pe- 
loponnesus, who WHS intrusted by liim with an army in these paxtSt 
(took a pique against Antigonus, thinking he was not rewarded ac- 
cording to what he mi^t justly expect), revolted and joined with 
Cassander, He had left one Phcenix, one of his confederates, presi* 
dent of the province adjoining to the Hellespont, and sent over some 
soldiers to him, wishing him to take careof. the castles and cities these, 
and henceforth not regard any orders that came from Antigonus. 

It was generally agreed by Alexanderfs captains, as part of. their 
articles among themselves, that the Greek cities should be all restor- 
ed to their antient liberties. Therefore Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
^accusing Aotigonus of having placed garrisons in several Greek 
cities), prepared to make war upon him; and sent Leonides, a cap«» 
tain of hi& own, into Cilicia Aspera, and there possessed himself of 
certain cities and places belonging to Antigonus; and, moreover, 
sent his agent to some cities appertaining to Cassander and Lysims- 
cbus, that they would follow his advice, and not sHiffier Antigonus to 
grow too fast in power. 

And as for Antigonus, be sent Jiis younger son Philip to make 
war upon Phoenix, and others wlio had revolted from him in <tbe 
Hellespont; but he s^nt his son Demetrius into Cilicia, who ptttting 
in execution what he had in command, routed the captains of Ptolemy 
that were there, and recovered tlie cities. 

While these things were doing, Polyperchon (then residing iii Pe- 
loponnesus) still affecting the government of Macedon, cried out a* 
gainst Cassander, and sent for Hercules, a son of Ale^ndcrt by 
Barsine, out of Pcrgamus, (now seventeen years of age), and sent 
about to tliose wbo were his own friends, and enemies to Caasander, 
to assist in placing this young man in his father's kingdom. He so* 
licited the iEtolians likewise by his letters .to assist him in has pre- 

^ A* people of Dtlmatit, t OrbeliUi a Moonttin in Httsdooia. 

t Tbo Gr««t. 
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sent design^ prMsiisiiig that-they sfaoald fiiid more grace atid favour 
£rom faim tliali at any tinie before, if they would help bin) to rcsWc 
the yming lad to his fiither's throne. 

. All thiDJp going on tahb iirisb,* and tbe ^'toliens cofnplyirig with 
his request; siaily others came flbclcinp in io reistore th^ new king, 
sd thiit there wbre coHeotedtogetheriboire tweniy thousand fodf, and 
not less Aauk a.timiand horse. And. tHiis diligently etertln^ him- 
seif'sn.fthe 'undtoakfaig^ he'rilhed what nioney he could, mA 6em 
snipe tb solicit liix f/iends 3n * Macedonia! to assist hini. ' ^ 

In tH6 mieav tiinBy Plol^my of Eg^iit Itavin'g ^H Cypras under hfs 
cAmnndy and finding t}JBt Nidoclfcs, the kiiigof Pafriios, tkld cqi«- 
mpoadeooev umUrvhand with Ant^dos,* seiii tWa eonfident^ of hk 
own; Argaos andCalKcratcs, with tHBtraoiiohs to dt$troy Nlcoelei^; 
.far he wa^ muUh'a&aid lest some mhdrs tdsb staooldf fall off, as h6 had 
pcfrceitied innafaybtheiisiiad done before. Wherefore, passing lotb 
Cypras, and faking witH them ascertain nalbber of soldiers ftxati 
-MineUns-, wb6 cotaifaianded tbe army tthere, they besetthe house of 
Kicocles / adld^tiiev teiliflg'Mm what flie' king's pleasure was, adWl^ 
ed Inmto disjkMft of himself fop. another world. He first begaii'4» , 
clear himself of. w^at^ was laid to his Charge, but when he ^w thift 
nor man Uaikencidtd what he sftid, he drew hisswbrd and slew hiifl^ 
aeifL AKiothea^ hirwife, bearing of berfaasbaod's death,' took bit 
daughters, who were all young and virgins, and cdt their throafi^ 
that tMy might not fill into any of the enemy's hands^ imd was 
anmest with the wives ofNicoictes's brothers to accompany her !& 
her oivn death j whereas Ptoleosy bad giVeb no order concernin^'any 
.of tiiem, save duly to preserve them. The king^s paliice therdiire 
thus filled witii the' sodden and unexpected slaughters and dread Ad 
spectacles, so terrified the brothers of Nicoeles,'tiu&t eaich of them 
shdt himself iii, and set fire to theii* houses, and slew themselves. 
Thus tbe whole nice of tbe kings of Pbphos came to a cmgical and 
lamentable ebd. Having given ad account of those affinTs we be- 
fore protdised, we sMkll now proceed to those which follow «ext in 
order. 

About this time in Pontus*, after the death of Pisrisiides, king of 
tbe Cimmerian Bosphonis, his sons Eumelus, Satyhis, and Atytaais, 
contended one with another for tbe kingdom : Satyrus, tbe eldest^ 
was appointed successor by his father, who reigned cigbt-and-^hiny 
years. 

Eumelus, compacttiifg with some of the natives adjoining, itised 
an army, and laid claim to the kingdom aga^ss bis elder brother; 

* la tlie Cinaierian Botpliorut^ ne«r the Euiine mb; or ia Tiorus Chtnonesiis, 
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of which Satynis being informed, went agiinst htm with a great ar- 
my, and, passing the riyerThapsus, when he came near his quarters, 
fortified hb camp with his carts and waggons, wherein he had brought 
an infinite quantity of provisions; and, ranging afterwuds his army 
in the field, (after the manner of the Scythian khigs), he led the main 
body hiifiself. He had not in hb army abore two* thousand Greeks, 
and as many Thradaos; all the rest were Scythiaoa, whicfa came to 
insist him, to the number of twenty'thousand,and noless than ten 
thousand horse. Eumehis was assisted by Ariophames, king of 
Thrace, with twenty ^ousand. hofse, and tw6-aaik>tweaty thoosand 
foot. Between these forces a bloody battle was fought, wfaereia Sa* 
tyros (who had with him a choice pbrty of brave home) ^ococntered 
first with Ariopharoes in a skirmish of htyise, who likewise command- 
ed the middle body opposite toSatyrus, where many fell on both aides; 
but at length be forced his way through, and put the barbarian king 
to flight, and, being die first in the pursuit, put efery. man to the 
sword. that was in his way. But. when he heard that hb bnidier En- 
melus in the. ri^ wing- had rodted the mercenaries^ ke 1^ off the 
'puf»uit,'and made up to the suooQur of those that fled, and rained 
ilb^ day, and utterly broke and routed the whole army, putting them 
idl flight; so that he gave, a clear testimony that he justly deserted 
IP wtar the crown,-as wdl upon account of his valour, as the piivi* 
>»ge of hb birth. 

Ariopharnes aiid Eumelus thus beaten, fled into the king's pahcef, 
.l^liich was environed by the river. Thasis, of an exceeding depth, 
so that the place was of difficult approach : it was sunfounded 19ce- 
wise with steep rocks and thick woods, into which there were only 
two entrances made by art, one leliding straight to the palaoe, de- 
fended with high towers and bulwarks : the one on the other side was 
made in the fens, guarded with forts and towers of timber, raised upon 
pillars over the water. The place being very strong, Satyms first 
wasted the enemy's country, and burnt their towns, whence he car- 
ried a vast number of prisoners, and abundanc^of spoil. Afterwards 
he attempted to force bis way through the passes; but, losing many 
of hb men at the.bulwarks and towers, be was forced to retreat* But 
making an attack upon that side towards the fens, he took the tim- 
ber forts, which he demolished, and then passed the river. Upon 
vrhich he b^gan to fell a wood, through which lie must necessarily 
pass to the palace; and, while these attempts were carrying on iii 
greot earnestness, king Ariopharnes, fearing lest the castle should be 
taken by storm, vaUantly fell upon them, perceiving that there was 
no hopes of safety remaining but in an absolute victory. He placed 
^ One tboQMad io the margin. t Ariojihamei'i palace. 
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likewise archers on both sides the passage, by whom he sorely galled 
the fellers of the wood, because they could deither see the arrows \ 
before they pierced them, nor come at the archers, nor return the 
lilce upon them, by reason of the thick and close standing of the 
trees. However, Satjnrus's soldiers continued fielling the wood, and 
openii^g a way to the palace, for three days together, though with 
greiu toil and hazard. The fourth day they came under the wall; 
bat, being worsted through showers of arrows, and straigfaihM of the 
places, tbey sustained very great loss: for Meniscus (wlio'led the 
mercenary companies) having got in at a passage, (chough' he fbugfat 
very manfully), was nevertheless (being overpowered by tlie multl* 
tade within) forced to 'retreat; whom Satyrus seeing in such immi- ^ 
Dent danger, came up to him with seafcnable relief, and, bearing up 
against the enemy's charge, was run through the arm with a spear, 
which was so sore, that it forced him to retire to his camp, atid the 
next night he died of the wound, having reigned scarcely nine months 
af^er the death of Parisades, his fiifher. Hereupon Menbeus, captmh 
of the mercenaries, breaking up the siege, drew off the army toa 
city called Gargaza, and from then<*e carfied the king's body dowii 
the liver, to a city called Panticapaeum, to his brotiier Piytanis, who, 
liaving magnificently buried it, and laid up the relicts in tlie Idng's 
sepulchre, went presently to Gargaza, and there took into hii^ hands 
th* army, together with the kingdom. • • 

Hereupon came the agents of Eumelus to him to treat concerning 
the parting of the kin^om between them two, which he'would not 
hearken to. Leaving therefore a sirong garrison at Gargaza, he i^« 
turned to P^nticapseutn, tliere to settle the aflbirs of his kingdom* 
But awhile after, Eumelus, by the help of some barbarians, possessed 
himself of Gargaza, and sundry other towns and castles ;* whereupon 
Prytanis matched with an army against him, but was overthrown in 
a battle by his brother; and, being shut up within a neck of land 
near thePdus Maeotis, was forced tcr surrender himself upon condi- 
tions, which were that he should give up all his army, and depart out of 
the kingdom. 

Nevertheless, when Prytanis returned to PanticapSBum, which is 
the place where the kings of Bosphorus keep the standing courts 
he there endeavoured again to recover |iis kingdom; but, being 
foiled there agfiin, he fled to a place called the Gardens, and was 
there slain. '• ' 

Eumelus, after the death of hifr brother, to confirm himself in the 
kingdom, put to death all the friends, wives, and children of both his* 
brothers, Satyrus and Prytanis; only Parisades, Satyrus's son, being 
bit a youths escaped his bands: for, by the benefit of a swift horse. 
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ke got awa; out of ihe. city to Agarus, king of the Scytbians. Bat 
when Eumelus saw that the peofple repined at the loss of their friends, 
wk>q& be bad oiurderedi he called them, all together^ and there ex- 
cused himself^ and restored to them their aoticat fonnof gDverDmeiit, 
tod to, ,,;1^ citizens of Pi^osticapaeum their forfner unawoides, and 
promised, to discharge .tbeip of al) kind of tributes^ sparing no&ir 
wmds which might reconcile tlie hearts of the people to him^ by 
wlych m^fins having gained their good opinions, be held a just and 
modfrajte]^!^ over them, and grew afterwards uto no small admiia- 
tion f^r.all, kind of virtue among tbepa- For he omitted not to oUige 
tbe i^xzannines and Sinopians, and the rest;Of the Grecian inhabitaota 
of ]^ootns^ by all the demonstrations of kindness iou^naUe: for 
when t)ie Callantintans were besieged by JLysimacbus, and wen 
1>rought to great distress through want of pcoTisions, he entertained a 
thousand of them who left the place for want of bread, smd not only 
gpnnted t^^m a s|de protection, but alfotted to them habitations wiithr 
ip the city; and divided likewise a place called Psoa, with the t«m- 
lor] thereunto belongii^ amoqg them by lot. And for the beaeit 
of j^be merchants that traded to Pontus, he made war upon tb^ bar- 
bavptts piratical Henk)clfji^^, and them of Taurus, with the Acbss- 
ani^,?p4.9cpured and clea^ised the seas of them«, So that his name 
wassfclyanced.to the ^kh^Sy (as, the frait of \i\$ generosity), notoaly 
jn his own kingdom, but almost all the world' over, while the mer* 
ehsAts everj^ wltere publislied- the greatness and biaveness of his ^i* 
lit. Moreover, he much enlarged bis dominioq^ by the addition of 
a considerable part of the country, of the barbarians bordering upon 
Kim> and advanced the fame and r^uution of the kingdom* above 
wbatever it was before. 

In qoncjusion, he had a desigp to have brought under all the 
neighbouring nations, and would certainly have efie^ted in a short 
tim^ what J^thus designed, if he bad not been prevented by death: 
for, After he had reigned five years and as many, months, he ended 
his^ days by. a. sudden and unusual accident: for, returning home oat 
of Scythia, with a great desire to be present at a certain sacrifice^ 
apdiqiMog towards his palace in a chariot with four horses, covered 
over with a canopy, the horses tdok a fright at the Qffoapj, and vio-> 
kniUy rsp away with him, tlie coachman not being able to stop them 
iu their careers: upon wliich£umelus, fearing lest he should be borne 
away headlong *down som6 steep rock, threw himself ouX| but his 
sw^rd aptai»g);i>g in one of the wheels, he was bunied away by the 
violent mption of the chariot, and killed forthwith, 
« It is reported that there were some predictions concerning the 
death of fiiimeltts an^i^ifi hrotber Satyrus, though something foolis^U 
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and vun, yet credited by the inhabitants. For they say, that the 
ofMle warned Satyrus to be aware of one Musculus, lest he should 
kill him; and that for that reason he would not suffer ,any of that 
i^ame^ whether bond or free, to abide within his dominions; and tliat 
upon that account he was afraid both of bouse and field-mice^, and 
continually charged the children to kill them, and stop up their 
^oles. ,At lengthy. wfaw he had done all that he prtfsibly couldttt 
avoid his hH$ he was at last killed by a wound 'in tb^ nm^rie of his 
^cm. And aa for Eumelus, that he waft charged by the^ouete to 
taiie heed of amoving houae; and tlierefore thalt be durst not fp in- 
to his hoiMe before hisuservaiKs had made a diligent search to see 
ttntt^boih the roof and foundation were aound: but wTieo they cune 
tp.nndpKtand that the canopy placed upbo the chariot was th^ oeca- 
aian of his death* every one concluded that the prophecy wm fulfilled. 
But ..this shall sufl&ce con^ectung the affairsof the BosiAarus. 

lu^aly, the Roouin cpusuls entered the country o{ the Saaudt^t 
wUh aD aruiy, apd routed them in a battle at Talius, But the routed 
jialty afterwards possessing themselves of a. bill, and tlie night^aw- 
in|g oo> the Romans retrealed to their /canf^; but the nexX day the 
fig^t was reoew^d» and great numbers of the S:;mniUs»\weie .slaiii, 
and above two thousand two hundred were taken p^isoneis.* The 
Romans being thus successful, now quietly enjoyed whatever they had 
in the open field, and brought under all the revolting cities, and placed 
garrisooa in Cataracta and Ceraunia, [itaces they had taken by assault, 
and othen they reduced upon terms and conditions* 

* MuiCttlufe ift a Itttte mouse. 
Y, la the Greeks lujy it for Sanmiuoi, and Italisiii far TalttfiBb 
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2%e ads ofPiolermf in CUictjay and ehewhere. Pofyperchcn nrnr* 
ders Hercules, Alexander's son, by the instigation of Cassander, 
Amilcar taken, and put to death by the Syracusans* His head 
sent to jigathocles in Africa. The transactions in Sicily. Ar^ 
chagathus, Agathodes's son, kills Lysiscus: he and his son in 
great danger by the army. Affairs in Italy. TTte toorks of 
Appius Claudius: the Appian Way. Ptolemy comes to C^* 
rinth: his acts there, Cleopatra, Alexander* s sister, killed by 
the governor of Sardis. The further acts of Agathodes in 
Africa. Ophelas decayed, and cut off by Agathocks. Cphe* 
las*s troublesome march to Agathodes. Lamias* s cruelty, and 
the story of her. Bwmlcar seeks to be prince of Carthage, but 
is put to death by the citizens. Agathodes sends the spoib of 
the Cyrenians to Syracusez most of them lost in a storm. Af-- 
fairs in Italy. 

WHEN Demetrius Phalerius was lord-chancellor of Athens, Quin- 
tus Fabius (the second time) and Caius Martins were invested with 
the consular dignity at Rome. At that time Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
hearing that his captains had Jost all the cities again in Cilicia, put 
over with his fleet to Phaselis, and took that city by force, and from 
thence passing into Lycia, took Xanthus by assault, and the garrisoo 
of Aotigonus that was therein. Then sailing to Caunus, took the city 
*by surrender, and then fell upon the citadels and forts that were ia it, 
and took them by assaults. 

As for Heracleum, he utterly destroyed it; and the city Persicum 
came into bis hands by the surrender of the soldiers that were put to 
keep it. Then sailing to Coos, he sent for Ptolemy the captain, who 
was Antigonus's brother's son, and had an army committed to him by 
Antigonus: but now forsaking his uncle, he clave to Ptolemy, and 
joined with him in all his affairs. Passing therefore from Colchis, 
and arriving at Coos, Ptolemy the king at first received him very 
courteously; yet after a while, when he saw the insolence of his car- 
riage, and bow he sought to aliure the officers by gifts, and held se- 
cret cabak'with them, for fear of the worst, he clapped him up in 
prison, and there poisoned him with a draught of hemlock ; as for the 
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Koldiers that came with him, lie made them his own by large pro- 
mises^ and distributed them by small parcels among his own army* 
Whilst these things were acting, Polyperchon, having raised a great 
army, restored Hercules, the son of Alexander, begotten upon Bar- 
^ine, to his father's kingdom. And while he lay encamped at Stym* 
phalia, Cassander came up with his army, and both encamped near to 
each other; neither did the Macedonians dislike to see the restoration 
of their king. 

Cassander tlierefore, fearing lest the Macedonians (who are natu- 
rally inconstant) should revolt to Hercules, sent an agent to Poly- 
perchon, chiefly to advise with him concerning the business of the 
king. If the king was restored, he told him, he must be sure to be 
under the commands of others; but if he would assist him, and kill 
the young man, he should enjoy the same privileges and honours in 
Macedonia that ever he had before* And besides, that he should 
have the command of an army; that h^ should be declared genera- 
lissimo of Peloponnesus; and that he should share in the principality, 
and be in equal honour with Cassander. At length he so caught and 
ensnared Polyperchon with many large promises, that they entered 
into a secret combination, and Polyperchon undertook to murder the 
young king, which he accordingly effeoted; upon wliich Polyperchon 
openly joined with Cassander in all his concerns, and was advanced 
in Macedonia, and received (according to the compact) four thousand 
Macedonian foot, and five hundred Thessalian horse; and, having 
listed several other volunteers, be attempted to pass through Bmotia 
into Peloponnesus : but being opposed by the Boeotians and Pelo- 
ponne$ians, he was forced to retire, and march into Locris, where he 
took up his winter-quarters. 

During these transactions, Lysimachus built « city in Chersonesus, 
and called it after his own name, Lysiinachia. Cleomenes, king of 
Lacedffimon, now died, when be bad reigned tlireescore years an4 
ten montlis, and was succeeded by Aretas, bis son, who ruled Ibrty- 
fonr years. 

Al^ut this time Amilcar, general of the forces* in Sicily, having 
reduced the rest of that island, marched witli his army to Syracuse, 
as if he would presently gain that city b^ force of arms: and to tliat 
end hindered all provision from coming to the town, having been a 
long time miister at sea; and, having wasted and destroyed all th^ 
com, and other fruits of the fiekl, attempted to possess hin^self of all 
the places about Olympias* lying before the town. Then he resolved 
forthwith to assault the walls, being encouruged thereunto by the au« 

* A S'rong fuit near the teftiple of Jupiter Oljrmpus. 

Vqi^?. No, 45 iCK^ 
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guir, who, by viewing the entrails of the sacrifice, foretold that he 
sliould certainly sup the next day in Syracuse. But the townsmea, 
suspecting the enemy^s design, sent out in the night three thousand 
foot, and about four hundred horse, with orders to possess themselves 
of Euryclus^, who presently effected what they were commanded to 
do. The Carthaginians, thinking to surprise the enemy, fell on about 
midnight. Amilcar commanded the whole body, and led them up^ 
having always a strong party near to support him. Dinocrates, 
master of the horse, followed him. The army was divided into twa 
battalions, one of barbarians, and the other of Grecian confederates. 
A rabble likewise of divers other nations followed, to get what plun- 
der they could; which sort of people, as they are of no use in an 
army, so they are many times the cause of sudden alarms, and vain 
and needless fears, which often occasion great mischief and prejn* 
dice. And at that time, the passes being straight and rough, the drivers 
of the carriages, and other servants and attendants of the army xYaX 
were not of any formed companies, quarrelled one with another for 
the way, and, not being able to move forward, by reason of the throng, 
some fell to downright blows; so that many on each side coming in 
to help their several parties, a great tumult, noise, and clamour ran 
through the whole army. Upon which the Syracusans who were 
posted at Euryclus, understanding the approach of the barbarians by 
their tumultuous march, and having the higher ground, fell in upon 
the enemy. Some from the high places where they were posted 
galled them as they came on with their darts and arrows, .and some 
prevented them by gaining the necessary passes, and so blocked up 
their way. Others drove those that fled headlong down the rocks; 
for, by reason of the darkness of the night, and want of intelligence, 
they thought the enemy was coming upon them with % mighty army; 
so that the Carthaginians, by reason of the disturbance and tumalt 
amongst their own men, their ignorancef of the ways, and straightness 
of the passages, were at a stand, and confounded, and at last fled 
outright: and because there was no room to give way,gteat numbers 
of them were trodden under foot by their own horse; and part of the 
army fought one with another, as if they had been enemies, led into 
the error by the darkness of the night. Amilcar indeed at the first 
receiver! the enemy's charge with great resolution, and called out to 
the colonels and commaqders to stand to it, and valiantly bear the 
brunt with the rest. But afterwards, being deserted by his soldiers, 

* Or Euryalus, a fort upon the highest point oC the bill over the city called rbe 
J'plpoln*. 

t For some made away even upon the appearance of the enerajr, eipecially beki£ 
pV^iucd up, and in ainazc^ through their ignoriuice of the ^Imcci. 
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through the consternation that was amongst them, having much ado 
to save his life^ he fell into the hands of the Syracusans. 

Here a man may justly observe the inconstancy of fortune, and 
the surprising events men are overtaken with, contrary to what they 
expected. For Agatbocles, not inferior to any in valour, and who • 
had the command of a great army in the battle at Himera, was n«t 
only beaten by the barbarians, but lost the best and greatest part of 
his army. But those that were left, and penned up within the walls 
of Syracuse, with a small handful of men that had been before beat- 
en, not only routed the army of the Carthaginians by whom they 
were besieged, but took Amilcar the general, one of the noblest of tlie 
citizens of Carthage, prisoner: and that most to be admired is, that 
a small body of men by an* ambuscade, and the advantage of the 
place, should utterly rout an army of a hundred and twenty thousand 
foot, and five thousand horse. So this is very true, which is in eve* 
ry body's mouth — Many things are vain and to no purpose in war. 

After this flight, the Carthaginians being scattered and dispersed 
to a great distance from one another, could scarcely be collected to- 
gether next day. But the Syracusans, returning to the city with 
much spoil, delivered Amilcar to those that were resolved to revenge 
themselves of him. They remembered what was foretold by the 

augur ^That be should sup in Syracuse the next day : the truth of 

which, the deity now confirmed by the event. The kindred, there- 
fore, of them that were slain, led Amilcar bound through all parts 
of the city; and after they had most horribly tormented him, killed 
him with the greatest scorn and contempt imagiQable. Then the 
principal men of the city sent his head to Agathocles, with an ex- 
press, to give him an account of the late victory. 

But the army of the Carthaginians, after this defeat, though they 
came to understand what was the cause of such great calamities 
and misfortunes, yet were scarcely after all freed from their fears : 
and because they wanted a general, quarrels arose between the bar- 
barians and Grecians. The exiles, therefore, and the rest of the 
Greeks, made Diuocrates general over themselves: and the Cartha- 
ginians intrusted the supreme command to those that were. next 
in dignity to the late general. At this time, when the Agrigentines 
perceived that Sicily was now in that condition as that it might be 
easily gained, they began to seek after the sovereign command of 
the island themselves: for they supposed that the Carthaginians 
were not able to cope with Agathocles in the war; and that Dino- 
cnites, who had only a company of fugitives about him, might be 
easily vanquished; and that the Syracusans, who were grievously 
pressed for want of provisions, would j)Pt so mucli as attempt t^ 
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gain the sovereign ctnnniand, Aftd lastljTj that which was of the 
greatest weight waS| that inasmuch as they took up arms to free all 
the Greek cities, they concladed, that all would readily eoncoTj both 
upon the account of the hatred they mutually bore agaifist the bar- 
barians, [and the natural bve and regard they all had to the laws of 
their own country. They thereiSore created Xenodicus general, and 
sent him forth to the war with a considerable army, who forthnitb 
makes for Oela, and by some of his friends was let into the city in 
the nightf and thus gained more forces in the town, and a great 
deal of money, at one and the same time, lie Oehins haidng tbua 
recovered their liberty, joined in the war with the whcAe strength 
and power of the city, and most readily applied their helping turndsr 
for the restoring all the cities to their antient laws. 

This attempt of the Agrigentines being noised abroad throni^kout 
the whole island, a sudden desire of liberty spread over all the cities; 
and first, the Enneans sent agents and delivered up their eity to the 
Agrigentines: who, freeing this city, marched oti to Ekbessus a gar- 
rison of the Carthaginians: here was a sharp engagement, but the 
citizens coming in to the assistance of the Agrigentiniis, the garrisos 
was ezpulsed, and many of the barbarians were killed, and five hun- 
dred laid down their arms and surrendered^ 

While the Agrigentines were employed in these affidrs, some of 
Agathocles's soldiers in Syracuse, having taken Ecfaelta, wasted and 
harassed the country of the Leontines and Osmareans. This cala- 
mity grievously a£Sicted the cities, because the country was laid waste, 
and all the com and fruits destroyed : whereupon Xenodicus, the ge* 
Iteral, marched into those parts, and drove the enemy out of the 
country of the Leontines and Camarenians, and then retaking Echel- 
ta, which was a very strong fort, he restored the democratical go- 
vernment .to the city, and struck a terror into the Syrocusans. To 
conclude, he marched up and down to tlie several garrisons and ci- 
ties, and freed them from the Carthaginian government. 

In the mean time, the Syracusans, being in great straits and per- 
plexity for want of provisidVis, when they understood that some ships 
were coming with corn, fitted out twenty galKes; and, understand- 
ing that the barbarians kept but a slight guard where they lay, ihey 
slipt by undiscerned, and got as far as the Megareans, and there 
waited for the merchants. But thirty Carthaginian gallies making 
up to them, they prepared themselves at first to f ght : but being 
presently driven on shore, they left their sh ips and swam out, and so 
escaped to a certain temple of Juno, upon Wliich there was a sharp 
dispute about the ships; the Carthaginians threw in grappling irons> 
and hauled them off by force from the land^ and se took tea of thetti> 
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the rest^Mnne saved by some help that came in out of the city.^ And 
this was the condition of Sicily at that time. 

In Africa^ after that they who brought the head of Amilcar were 
arrived, Agathocles, as soon as be had received it, rode up so near to 
the enem/s camp as that his voice might be heard; and shewing 
them the headf told them how all their forces in Sicily were destroy- 
ed^ which presently caused most bitter mourning and lamentation 
among the Carthaginians, who bowed down themselves in adoratioa 
to the head of their king, (as is the custom of their country}, and 
looktog upon his death to be their own calamity, had no courage to 
prosecute the war further* Agathocles on the other side, lifted up 
with his successes in Africa, and with such confluence of prosperity^ 
carried himself high in mighty hopes and expectations for the future^ 
as if he had been now out of the reach of all dangers. But fortune 
did Dot think it fit to suffer things to run on iti the same course of 
prosperity, but brought him utider the most imminent hazards and 
dMBcalties from his own soldiers. For one Lyclscus, one of his col* 
onels, being invited by Agathocles to supper, when he was heated 
with wine, and in his cups, began to rail against him with most bit- 
ter imprecations. But Agathocles, because he liad a great esteem 
for the man on account of bis valour, passed by all with a jest: but 
Archagathus, liis son, on the contrary being enraged at him, retorted 
upon him with bitter reproaclics and threats. When supper was 
ended, and every ooe was returned to his tent, Lyciscus contemptU'^ 
otisly charged Archagathus as an incestuous adulterer with his owa 
step-mother; for he was judged to be too familiar with Alcia, his fa- 
therms wife. Whereupon Archagathus, stirred up to adegree of mad-> 
ness and rage, snatched a lance out of the hands of one of the guards 
and ran him through the sule, who, falling down dead, was carried 
Into his tent by those that attended him. As soon as it was day, the 
friends of him that was slain, and many others of the soldiers, ran 
up and down, and (enraged at the deed which was committed) filled 
the camp with tumult and confusion. Many likewise of the cap«- 
tains, wIk) were subject *to be called in question for their crimeS| 
fearing what might ensue, made use of the present occasion, and 
stirred up the soldiers to a terrible mutiny; so that the whole army, 
inflamed with the hatred of his cruelty, rah to their arms to execute 
condign punishment upon the murderer. At length tbey resolved 
to put Archagathas to death ; and that, if Agathocles did not deliver 
up his son, lie should die in his room : besides, they demanded of 
liim their arrears^ and chose new officers and captains to command 
the army. At length they possessed themselves of the walls of Tu- 
nis, and inclosed the princes with their guards. This mutiny com« 
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log to the ears of the enemy^ the Carthaginiaos sent some of their 
own men to persuade the soldiers to a revolt^ promising them larger 
pay and ample rewards : whereupon many of the captains promised 
to bring over the army to them. But Agathocles^ when h« saw he 
was in the utmost extremity of danger^ and fearing lest if he were 
given up to the enemy he should end his days with disgrace aoddis- 
honour^ concluded that it was much better if he must suffer to be 
killed by the soldiers : whereu|)on he laid aside his purple robe, and 
put on a poor country-fellow's habit^ and came into the midst of 
tjiem; at which strange sight there was a deep silence, and many 
came in from every quarter flocking about him, where he made a 
speech to them adapted- to the present occasion^ wherein he set forth 
tlie acts he had done to that time, and told them he was now ready 
to die, if they (his fellow -soldiers) thought fit it should be so. For 
he was resolved never (like a coward) to make exchange of his hoooor 
for his life, of which, he said, they should be then eye-witnesses; 
and thereupon drew out his sword as if he would run liimself through: 
and just as he was ready to thrust it into his body, the whole army 
cried aloud to him to forbear, and all gave their voices generally^ 
That he should be acquitted and discharged from all further accusa- 
tion. The soldiers then wishing him to put on his royal robes, he 
returned them many thanks, shedding many tears, and then cloath- 
ed himself again as became his state and dignity, and the people with 
cheerful countenances congratulated the reassumption of his former 
power. In the mean time, the Carthaginians expected every hour 
that the Greeks would come over to them. 

But Agathocles, that he might not lose the advantage of the pre- 
sent occasion, led the army out against them; for the Carthaginiaos 
expecting continually a revolt and a desertion from the enemy's 
camp, never in the least dreamed of what wns really in agitatk>o. 
But Agathocles, as soon as he approached the enemy's camp, pre- 
sently commanded his men to sound a charge, and so forthwith fell 
in upon them, and cut them down before him. The Carthagioiaos 
being surprised by tliis sudden attack, after the loss of many of their 
men, fled to their camp. And thus Agathocles, who was near losing 
his life through the rashness of his son, by his own valour not only 
extricated himself out of the snare, but completely routed his ene- 
mies : i)ut they who were the heads and ring-leaders of the mutiny, 
apd as many others as bore a grudge to the prince, to the number of 
two hundred and upwards, vilely deserted, and went over to the Car- 
thaginians. 

Having now gone through the affairs of Africa and Sicily, we 
shall next take notice of what was done iu Italy. For there the E- 
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trascans came with a great army against Sutrium, a Roman colony: 
to whose defence the consuls marched out with great forces, and 
fought and routed the Etruscans, and pursued them to their very 
camp. About the same time the Samnites (when the Roman army 
was abroad at a great distance^ without the least fear of an enemy) be* 
sieged the lapyges, allies to the Romans: therefore the consuls were 
forced to divide their forces. Fabius continued in Etruria; but 
Marcius marched against the Samnites^ and took the city of Alifa 
by storm^ and freed their allies ftom the siege of lapyges. But Fa- 
bios^ while the Etrurians flocked in great numbers to besiege Sutri* 
um^ slipt secretly by the enemy through the bordering country^ and 
made an incursion into the higher Etruria, which had for a long 
time been free from ail manner of inroads and invasions; where, 
breaking in on a sudden, he wasted and harassed the country up and 
down, and routed those of the irihabitants that made head against 
him, and killed many of them, and took a great number of prisoners. 
Afterwards he overcame and killed hiany of them in a set battle, at a 
place called Perusia, and put that people into a great consternation. 
He was the first of the Romans that ever entered into those parte 
with an army. But he made peace with the Arretines and Crotoneans, 
and them of Perusia ; and taking the city called Castula, be forced 
the Etrurians to raise their siege before Sutrium. 

This year there were two censors created at Rome; the one of 
whom was Appios Claudius; who, with the concurrence of his col* 
league, Caius Plautius, abrogated many of the antient laws: for, to 
jgratify the people, he made no account of the senate. He brought 
water, which from him was called Appia, into Rome, from places four 
ftirlongs distant; and expended a vast sum of money in this work, 
received out of the treasury by consent of the senate. Then he laid 
a caQseway of hard stones the greatest part of that road, whidi is 
from him called Appia, extending from Rome to Capua, a thousand 
furlongs and upwards; and with great cost and expense levelled all 
the rising grounds, and filled up all the holes and hollow places, 
making all even and plain; but hereby drained the treasury of al* 
most all the money that was in it. And by his employing himself 
in promoting the public good, he left behind him an immortal me- 
morial. He also made up the senate not only of the nobility, as the 
antient custom was, but likewise of the libertines*, by choosing ma- 
ny of them, and mixing them with the others, which the patricians 
took very heinously. Moreover, lie gave liberty to the citizens to in- 
corporate themselves into what tribe they thought fit, and to be tax- 
ed in whatever rank they pleased. 

• Suph ViS had Ijcni >liv?i iiid were set free. 
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At leDglht perceiviDg how gr^tly he was envied by the Bobilityi 
he avoided the storm by iosiooating himself into the bvour of the 
eoomooD people, and making ose of them aa n bulwaik agaiasttkt 
envy of the patricians. In mustering the horse^ he never took vq 
man's horse from him, nor removed any person, however mean, out 
of the senate (when once chosen) when he took an acceont oC the 
aenators, which the censors used to do. But the oonsnls, bodisst 
of envy, and to gratify the nobility, oonvened a senate out of sachv 
were enrolled by the foraser censort, and not Iboae that were allov* 
ed by him t but the people opposed them, and sided with Appiai| 
imd that he might confirm the advancement of such as were of iMn 
and obscure birth, he preferred one Caius Fkvius, the son of a li* 
hertxne, to the office of aedile, and to the highest place in that office. 
And this was the first Roman bom of a libertine, that evar before 
was advanced to that honourable situation. Appios, at length beiog 
lemoved out of his office, out of fear of the senate's malice^ kept hk 
house under pretence of being blind. 

Now Charinus was chief governor at Athens, and the Romaos ere- 
ated Publius Decius and Quintus Fabius consuls. And at Elis was 
celebrated the liundred and eighteenth olympiad, in which Apol« 
lonides of Tcga^ bore away the prize: at which time Ptolemy, sul- 
ing from Myndus along the islands which lay in his way, came to 
Andros; and, putting out the garrison that was there, restored it to 
its former liberty : thence he sailed to the Isthmus, and received Si* 
cyon and Corinth from Cratesipolis. But for what reasons, and op< 
on what account he took these eminent cities into bis handsi we 
have related in the former books, and therefore we shall forbear re- 
petition. He designed also to restore the rest of the Greek cities to 
their liberty, judging that, by gaining tlie hearts of the Greeiaos, he 
should very much promote his own interest. Bot when the Pelo- 
ponnesians were ordered to provide money and victuab, but peifonn* 
ed nothing of what they agreed to, he was so incensed that lie made 
peace with Cassander upon this condition, ^JThal each of tbeo 
should retain the cities they had then in their hands. Then having 
put garrisons into Sicyon and G^rinth, he returned into £gyp^ 

In the mean time, Cleopatra, being incensed against AotigoooSi 
of her own accord inclined to Ptolemy, and left Sardis to go to him* 
she was the sister of Alexander, the conqueror of the Persians, tbe 
daughter of Philip, son of Amyntas, and the wife of Alexander who 
undertook an expedition into Italy. And therefore upon tbe accouot 
of the nobleness of her birth, Cassander, Lysimachus, Antigoou^i 
and Ptolemy, and even the chicfest of Alexander's captains after hi& 
death, were every one apibitious to marry her : for every oqc hoi'^'d 
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by this marriage to draw all the MacedoDians after him ; and there-^ 
JFore each coveted to be related to the royal family, looking upon 
that as the way to gain the sovereign command over all the rest. 
But the governor of Sardis, whom Antigonus had ordered to retain 
Cleopatra^ stopped her journey ; and afterwards, by the order of An- 
tigonus^ with the help of sorne women^ privately murdered her. 
But Antigonus, who would no ways be thought guilty of her death, 
struck otf the beads of some of those Women for having a hand in her 
murder, and buried her with all the magnificence that might be^ 
And such was the end of Cleopatra, before any solemnization of mar-^ 
riage; who was earnestly coveted as a wife by all the most noble 
captains and generals of the army. 

Having now gone through the affairs af Asia and Greece, we shall 
pass over to other parts of the world* 

In Africa, the Carthaginians sent an army against the Numidians^ 
who bad revolted from them, in order to reduce them. Upon which^ 
Agathocles left his son Archagathus with part.of the army at Tunis) 
and be himself, with eight thousand foot> ^nd eight hundred horse 
«f the most valiant men of his afmyj and fifty African carriages, 
made after the enemy with all possible speed. In the mean time^ 
the Carthaginians being come among the Numidians called Suphons, 
caused many of the inhabitants to join with them; and reduced like- 
wise some of the revolters to their former alliance and confederacy 
with them; but when they heard of the enemy's approach they en- 
camped upon a high piece of ground lying on the other side of a 
deep and impassable river, to secure themselves against all sudden 
attacks and incursions of the enemy; and commanded the most ac«» 
live Numidians to hinder the march of the Grecians by constantly 
harassing them with continual attacks iti the rear; who accordingly 
executing their commands, Agathocles sent out the archers and 
slingers against them $ and he himself, With the rest of the army, 
made towards the enemy's camp« But the Carthaginians^ under-' 
standing his de^gn^ drew the army out of the camp, and stood rang- 
ed in battle array, ready and prepared for fight r as soon as they saw 
Agatbocles^s Soldiers pass the river, they fell upon them in a full 
body, and made a great slaughter at that part of the river where 
it was so difficult to pass; and in this endeavour to force their way 
through the river^ the Greeks as fat excelled the barbarians in valour^ 
as they did them in number and muhitude. While both sides stood 
stoutly to it for a long time, the Numidians in each army left off 
fighting, expectitig the issue of the engagement^ with a design to rifie 
the carriages of that party which was routed. At length Agathocles 
with those brave and valiant men he luid about him, broke through 

Y0L42. Nq«4S# s.hL 
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that part of the enemy's battalion which was opposed to him, and put 
them to flight, and the rest presently followed him; only the Gred- 
Un horse that sided witli the Carthaginians, under the commaDd of 
Clino, bore the shock of the Agathocleans, who prest yeiy sore up- 
on them; upon which there was a very sharp engagement, and ma* 
uy fightitig courageously died on the spot, the rest by good fortune 
escaping : then Agathocles, leaving off the pursuit^ bent all hb 
strength against them who had fled back into the camp; hut, endea- 
vouring to break in at places strongly fortified and of difficult ap- 
proach, he sustained as much loss as the Carthaginians; however, 
he remitted nothing of his resolution^ but being lifted np with his 
victory still pressed upon the enemy, confidently conehading he 
could force the camp. In the mean time the Numidians were Tery 
intent in observing how things were like to go, but could not bR 
upon the baggage of the Carthaginians because both armies were so 
near the camp. When therefore they saw that Agathocles was at a 
great distance^ and the guards but small in the Grecian camp, they 
broke in there^ and easily killed those that withstood them, and took 
many prisoners, and possessed tliemselves'of other prey and plander. 
Which, as soon as Agathocles came to understand^ he hastened thi- 
ther with his forces, and recovered some of the spoil: but theNami- 
dians carried most away with them, and in the night got a km; way 
off from the place. Uten the prince erected a trophy, and divided 
all the booty amongst the soldiers that none might repine at the 
losses they had sustained. Tlie Greeks likewise^ that sided with 
the Carthaginians, he committed prisoners to a castle; who, fearing 
that the prince would revenge himself on tbem^ in the night fell 
mpon the guard in the castle; but being worsted, they got into a fort 
and sheltered themselves there to the number of a thousand at least^ 
amongst whom were above five hundred Syracusans. As soon as 
Agiithocles came to know what was done, he marched with his army 
thither, where after terms and articles i^eed upon^ those complot- 
ters came forth from the hold, but he put them all to the sword. Be- 
ing crowned with this victory, and having done all that he possibly 
could contrive for the subduing of the Carthaginians, he sent Ortho 
the Syracusan to Cyrcnc, as his ambassador to Ophelas, who was 
one of Alexander's captains during the whole of the late wars, and 
was then possessed of Cyrene with the neighbouring cities, and bad 
the command of a great army, and was contriving how to enlarge his 
dominions; and while he was employing his mind on these ambi- 
tious projects, the agent of Agathocles just then arrived to sohcit 
him to join with him in affording his assistance to subdue the Car- 
thaglnians. In return for which piece of service Agathocles pros^ 
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ed he would yield up to him the sovereign commaud of 4U Africa> 
and that he himself would be eontent with Sicily^ where^ beiog free^ 
from all fear of future gangers aod troubles from the CartliaginiaQS| 
he should be able with ease and safety to reduce tlie whole island tp 
his obedience. And if he should have a desire to enlarge his domi*- 
nion, he said that Italy was near at hand^ where he might gratify liia 
ambitioQ in that respect. That Africa was far from him^ scparate4 
by a large sea, and that he came not into it of choiccj but was driven 
tliere by necessity. This therefore coming in the way so heighten- 
ed him in his former hopes that he readily hearkened to himj and 
sent his agent to Athens to pray their aid and association in this war» 
For he had married from thence Eurydiee^ the daughter of Miltiadesi 
who was general of the conquerors at the battle of Marathon; and 
therefore, upon account of this marriage, and other acts of kindness, 
he was received into the franchises of the city; many of the Atheni- 
ans readily hearkened to thi^ motion^ and not a few likewise of the 
other Grecians willingly joined in this expedition, hoping thereby to 
have the sharing gf the ricliest parts of all Africa with all the wealth 
of Carthage among themselves; for the state of the afiairs of Greece^ 
by reason of the continual wars and quarrels of the princes anu>ng 
themselves, was but in a v^ry weak and Ipw condition; therefor^ 
they concluded they shpuld not only reap much advantage, but be 
freed likewise from those pressing evils which at that time lay hea- 
vy upon them. 

Opfaelas at length, whefi he had made plentiful provision of all 
tilings necessary 'for his expedition in band^ led forth his army, bav-* 
ing with him above tep thousand foot, and six hundred horse, and a 
hundred chariots, aad above tluee hundred men drivers and soldiers 
to manage them, besides extraordioaries and followers of the camp 
to the number of ten thousand more; many of whom carried their 
wives and children with their stuff and baggage along with them, so 
that they looked like a colony going to be planted. Having there- 
fore Inarched eighteen days journey, and in them gone three thou-^ 
sand furlongs, they came to a city called Automolus, and there en- 
camped; thence marching forw^icd, they came to a mountain slielv- 
ing down'^dn bp.th sidos with steep and sharp rocks, having a deep 
valley in the midst, out of which rose a soft stpnt* spiring up like un- 
to a sharp rock, at the fopt of vyliich wiis a wide cave overshadowed 
with ivy aud the leayea of the yew tree, in wliich it is reported, queen 
Jiamiaj a Kdy of ^dn^irable Jbeauty, formerly dwelt; but for her cru- 
elty, they sa^, her iaee was afterwards transformed into the shape of 
a beast; for it is reported that> being bere&ved of all her children^^ 

^ 411 bcj phiMteo* tbcj say^ ^ore killed by Juno, bcc^asfe tbev were got hy Jupiter 
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she took it so grievoasly, that she envied all other women that had 
children, and commanded the poor infants to he placked oat of (heir 
mothers* arms, and forthwith murdered. And therefore, even to 
this daj, the tale of this woman is Aresh among children^ and with 
the name of Lamia they are presently pot into ^ great fright. More- 
over, being much given to drunkenness^ she let every one do what 
they pleased, without any encjuiry after mens* manners; and because 
she never seriously minded what was done in her province, it was 
believed she was blind. And therefore there is a fable told by som^ 
that she put her eyes into a little parse, excusing her drunken sot- 
tishness by such an invented tale, as if that was the reason she saw 
nothing. That she was in Africa one brings in Euripides for z wit- 
ness^ for so he says.^ 

To whom IS that most hatefal name mikiiown? 
Or of th' African Lamia Uie spawof 

But Ophelas, removing again, travelled with gr^t toil and kboar 
through a dry and thirsty country full of wild beasts; for they did 
not only want water, but bread and other provision, so that the whole 
army was in danger of perishing. These sandy deserts near the Syr- 
tes were pestered with noisome serpents and all sorts of hurtful 
beasts, and it being for the most part deadly to be bitten by these ve- 
nomous creatures, many were brought into a sad condition; out of 
the reach both of friends' help and remedy from medicines. Fur 
some of the serpents were of the same colour with the earth, so that 
none could see them before they were hurt, so that many treadiD| 
upon them were stung to death. At last, after two montlis misera- 
ble marching, with much difficulty they came to Agathocles's caop, 
where they pitched their camps at a small distance one from ano- 
ther; on the other hand the Carthaginians, hearing that they were 
come up to him, were in a great consternation, seeing the great for- 
ces that were making against them. 

Agathocles, hearing of his approach, went to meet him, and ad- 
vised him by all means to have a care of his army after so tedious 
and hard a journey, and to see them well refreshed. He himself lay 
quiet a few days, observing every thing that wa$ done in the neigli- 
bouring camp. At length, taking his opportunity when the greater 
part of Ophelas's army were gone a-foraging into the country, and 
taking notice that Ophelas never suspected any thing of what be 
was then contriving, he suddenly called his army together, and be- 
fore them accused Ophelas for that, bring called for as an assistant 
in this war, he went about to betray him; and, having incensed the 
inultitude, drew out his whole army in battalia against bim sod his 
C) reuians. Ophelas, growing amazed at this unexpected alteratioD. 
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put nevertheless himself and the men he had with him in a posture 
of defence: but the enemy being too quick for him, and he too weak 
for them, he was there slain upon the place. Agathocles persuaded 
those that were left to lay down their arms; then telling them what 
great things he would do for them, he got the whole army to him- 
self. And thus Ophelas, by indulging his ambition, and being over 
credulous, came to this fiital catastrophe. In the mean time Bomil* 
car sit CArthage was waiting for an opportunity to put in execution 
what he had a long tim^ been hammering in his brain in order to 
^n the sovereign power and authority* And, although he had se- 
veral times fit occasions ofiiered him for that purpose, yet alwayi 
9ome light and inconsiderable jcause or other intervening, put a stop 
to his design* For some superstitious persons many times are pr&< 
paring to act great and remarkable pieces of wickedness, and yet al« 
ways choose rather to delay than act, to put off, than execute the 
thing; which even then came to pass: for, concluding that he had 
a fair opportunity offered him, the better to effect his purpose, lie 
sent away the most eminent persons of the citizens tliat were about 
bim on an o^pedition agaiqst the Numidians, that he might have none 
of the nobility at hand to oppose him; but then, checked by his owa 
fears, he durst not reveal to any his design of gaining the princijpa* 
lity, and so let the matter fall again* At length it fell out that he 
attempted to set up himself at the very same time that Ophelas was 
cut off by Agathocles; and neither of them knew what was done ia 
one another's camp. For Agathocles knew nothing of the ambition 
of the other, or of the tumult and disorder that was in the city, wliidi 
he might at that time have easily subdued: for if Bomilcar had been 
surprised, and taken in the very act, he would have chosen rather to 
have joined with Agathocles, than to have given up himself to be 
punished by the citizens. Neither did the Carthaginians know any 
thing of Agathoclcs's falling upon Ophelas; for they might easily 
have overcome him, by joining with Ophelas. But I suppose both 
sides were well enough content to be ignorant, although they were 
things of great weight and concern, and contrived by them that were 
near one to another. 

For Agathocles, being plotting to cut off a person that was his friend 
and associate, minded not to inquire after any thing that was doin|^ 
with the enemy; and Bomilcar, on the other side, contriving how to 
overturn the liberties of his country, cared not what was in agitation 
in Agathocles's camp, whose purpose was now not so much to con- 
quer an enemy, as to subdue his own fellow-citizens. Matters being 
thus, here some may find fault with history, seeing many things of 
diycfs natures happening at one and the same time, and that writeta 
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are forced to break in with new matter of another nature, and to di- 
vide between things done at the same instant^ that the truths related 
Day delight the more. But to answer this, the history that is denied 
tbb liberty, although it afterwards represents the things done, yet it 
postpones the true pleasure of the thing to too great a distance from 
the first relation. 

Booiilcar therefore^ picking out a select number of men in the 
New City^, (as it is called), not far distant from the old Carthage, 
dismissed all the rest; then, having called together five hundredf of 
the citizens who were privy to his design, and about a thousand mer- 
cenary soldiers, he declared himself sole monarch of the Carthagini- 
ans. Then he divided his troops into five bodies, and fell upon the 
chy, killing all that he met in the highways; upon which an incre^ 
dible terror and amazement possessad the whole city. At first, the 
Carthaginians suspected that the town was betrayed, and that tlie 
enemy had broke in by that means: but when the truth was known, 
the young men marshalled themselves, and made against the tyrant, 
who hastened into the forum, killing all he met in the streets, and 
alanghtering great numbers of naked and unarmed citizens. But the 
Carthaginians, mounting the tops of the houses that were round a- 
bout the market-place, cast down showers of darts from thence, so 
that the conspirators (the place being altogether exposed to tbe shot) 
were galled most grievously: whereupon in a full body they forced 
their way through the narrow passes, and got into the New City, be- 
ing plyed and wounded with darts and arrows all along as tliey came 
onder the houses. Then possessing themselves of a hill, (the whole 
city being now in arms), the Carthaginians drew up their camp in 
the face of the rebels. At length they sent some of the most antient 
and gravest of their citizens to them, and remitted what was past, and 
so all things were peaceably composed. Towards all the rest, indeed, 
they performed their articles, and (because of the cloud that hong 
over the city) passed by the crimes committed; but, without any re- 
gard to their oaths, they most ignominiously tormented Bomilcar^ 
and put him to death. And thus the Carthaginians, when their com- 
monwealth was near upon the point of expiring, recovered their an- 
tient form of goverpment. 

In tbe mean time, Agathocles loaded all his transport-ships with 
spoils, and such of the Cyrenians as he found not fit and serviceable 
for the war he put on board, and scot them to Syracuse; but a fierce 
tempest overtook them, in which some of the ships were lost, and o* 
t^ers were cast upon the P'tthccusian islands bordering upon Italy, so 
that very few arrived at Syracuse. 

• Nc:ipol^. t Four t>>o;i«»nd in ihe jmr^^tn. 
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tn Italy, the Roman consuls assisted the Marsiiians, (who were 
fiorely oppressed by the Samnites), and were conquerors, killing great 
numbers of the enemy upon the place. Then they marched through 
the country of the Umbri, add invaded £truria, then at war with 
them^ and tool a castle called Caprium by stonn« But the iDhahiF* 
tants sending their ambassadors to tneat upon terms of peace, they 
made peace with theTatquinians for forty years; but with the rest df 
Ae Etrurians only for one year. 
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X}emetrius frees all the Oredan cities: takes thePir^us ai Aihetuu 
Demetrius Phaleritts fixes to Ptolemy. Honours givm to Se- 
metrius in Athens. He sails to Cyprus: his acts there: Ae- 
sieges Salamis, His great engines. Ptolemy sails to Cyprus* 
Sea-fight hettveen Ptolemy and Demetrius^ wherein Ptciemy h 
routed. Aniigonus takes the fiite of king y as likewise do sevendt 
other captains. Agathotles^'s acts at Vtica in Africa. Ties his 
prisoners to a great engine. The sorts of people in AfrkXL, 
Xenodochfis routed in Sicily by Agathocles*s captains. The ads 
ofAgathocles in Sicily. fFhat was done by Archagathus in - -^ 

Africa. Maschala inhabited h/ some Greeks that came from , 

Tr^y. ApeSj their custom &nwng the Pithecusce. The Car- 
thaginians draw thirty thousand men out of Carthage. Mis* 
fortunes to Agaihocless captains in Africa. The army blocked 
up, and almost starved. Agathodes beats the Carthaginians at 
sea near Syracuse. His captain Leptines harasses the Agrigen^ 
tines. Agathodes feasts the Syracusans. His jocund temper. 
lEs cruelty. Routed in Africa. Carthaginian camp fnimt^ 
T%e misfortune afterwards to both armies by one cause. Aga^ 
thoclesput in chains by his otvti men. Steals out of Africa. 7%e 
soldiers kill his two sons. They make peace with the Cartke^- 
nians. Agathodes* s dvceedmg cruelty atj^gesta; and after* 
wards at Syracuse. 

AT the end of the year, Anaxicrates was created chlt^ governor of 
Athens, and Appius Claudius and Lucius Volutius consuls at Rome. 
At Ibis time Demetrius, the son bf Aiuigonus, being ful-nfshed' with 
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tivo strong anniesy one by land, and the other by aea^ and piovMcd 
with iTe^Kios and all other necessaries for the vnx, set fotfh froon 
Ephesns with full orders and instmctioos to set all the Grecian cities 
at liberty^ and in the first place to free Athens, which was then held 
by a garrison of Cassaoder's, To tliis purpose he arrived at the Pi* 
neos with hb fleet; and upon his first arrival caosed the edict to be 
proclaimed^ and then assaulted the Piraeus on every side. Bat Dio- 
nysiusy the governor of the fort Munychia, and Demetriiis Phalerios, 
whom Cassandet had made president of the city, with a strong body 
of men beat off the enemy from the walls: but some of Antigonos's 
men forced their way near the shore, and scaled the walls; where- 
upon many within came up to their assistance, and in this manner 
was the Pirsus taken. Dionysius the governor fled into Monychiay 
and Demetrius Phalerius into the city. The next day he, with some 
others, was sent by the city to Demetrius, and, after he had treated 
irith him concerning the liberty of the city, and his own preserak> 
lion, he prevailed so dsur as to be dismissed with a safe conduct, and 
80^ without any further care or concern for Athens, he fled to Thebes, 
and thence to Ptolemy in Egypt. And thus he, who had governed 
the city for the space of ten years, was in this manner thrust out of 
his country. The people of Athens being hereupon restored to their 
tterty, decreed public honours to them that were the antliors of 
their deliverance* Demetrius forthwith brought up his engines and 
hatteriog*rams, and besieged Munychia both hf sea and bmd. But 
the Dionysiaos made a stout resistance, and, by the advantage and 
di£Scttlty of the height of the places to be assaulted, beat off the De* 
netrians, (for Munychia is not only strong by luiture, but by art also, 
and defended by high walls), though Demetrius indeed far elLceeded 
the other in number of men, and warlike preparations. At length, 
after the assault had continued for the space of two days together, 
many of those within being wounded and killed by the shot from the 
engines, so as that there were not men enough left to defend the 
place, the garrison-soldiers began to flag. In the mean time the De* 
metrians, who assaulted by tumsj and mutually relieved one another 
with fresh supplies, having cleared the wall by their shot, broke into 
Munychia, and so, forcing the soldiers within to lay down their arms, 
they took the governor prisoner. Having despatched this business 
in a few days time, Demetrius demolished Munychia, and entirely 
restored the people to their liberty, and entered with them into a 
league of peace and amity« The Athenians therefore made a decree 
(which was written by StratocIe$)«^'^rhat golden statues of Antigonos 
and Demetrius sliould be set up, and mounted upon a chariot, ncxM 
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to Harmodias and Aristogiton* ; and that they should be both a- 
doraed with crowns of gold of two hundred talents weight a-piece; 
and that an altar should be erected in honour of them, called the 
Savionr's Altar: and in further honour of them, to the ten tribes of 
Athens they added two more, called the Antigonian and Demetriaq. 
And thus the people of Athens, after they had been stripped of all 
their liberties by the Lamian war, after fifteen years were restored to 
their antient laws and government. Megara was still under the curb 
of a, garrison^ but Demetrius likewise took that city, and restored 
the people to their former privileges; therefore he was highly ho- 
noured and richly presented by the inhabitants lipou this account* 
Moreover, wheii the Athenian ambassador, who was sent to Antigo- 
nus, presented to him the decree, he, understanding that they both 
Wanted corn for necessary provision, and timber for building of 
sUps^ sent them a hundred and fifty medimnas of wheat, and as much 
timber as would build a hundred ships. Then he withdrew the gar- 
rison out of Imbros, and restored the city to the inhabitants. After* 
wards he wrote to his son Demetrius, and ordered him to call a se- 
nate of- members chosen out of all the confederate cities, in order to 
consult concerning what might be most conducive to the public good 
of all Greece; and that he himself with all speed should transport 
forces into Cyprus, and there fight Ptolemy's captains. In obedi- 
ence to his father's commands, without any further delay, he passed 
over first into Caria, and moved the Rhodians to make war against 
Ptolemy^ who were slack and slow in the matter, willing rather to be 
neuters, and keep in with all parties; hence first grew the heartburn- 
ings between them and Antigonus. Thence he sailed into Cilicia^ 
andy furnishing himself there with shipping and men, be passed over 
into Cyprus with fifteen thousand foot, and five hundred horse, and 
a fleet consisting of an hundred and ten ships of three tier of oars 
a-piece, of singular swiftness, and fifty-three not so swift as the 
others^ but men of war, as they were; besides transport-ships of all 
sorts^ answerable to so great a multitude of men and horses. Being 
landed, he first encamped near the shore, not far from Carpasia, and^ 
drawing up his ships to land, fenced them with a deep trencli and 
ramparts; and then be fell upon the cities next at hand, and took 
Urania and Carpasia by storm; and, leaving a suflicient guard to de« 
fend his trenches about the fleet, he marched to Salamis. 

Menelaus, appointed by Ptolemy chief commander of the isle, be« 
ing then at Salamis, and seeing the enemy within forty furlongs oF 

* Two brothcn that kiU«d th« tyrant Hjrpaichas in Athens.— 01^ mp. 6^, 
ThHCjd. But. 
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the city^ drew out of^the garrisons adjoiaing, to the number of 
twelve thousand foot, aud eight hundred horse^ and went out t% 
meet him, and fought awhile; but, not being able to endure the ene* 
my's charge, he fled, and Demetrius, pursuing him even to the gates 
of the ciry, took to the number of three thousand of his men^ and 
lilled a thousand upon the field. The prisoners he pardoned, and 
distributed them among his own men : but finding that they were 
ever ready to fly over again to Menelaus, because their wealth was 
in Ptolemy's hands in Egypt, be shipped them all away to Aotigonus 
bis father. 

Antjgonus at that time was building a pity in the Upper Syria^ 
near the river Orontes, called by his own name Antigonia^ laying out 
great sums of money upon it, and taking within the walls seventy 
furlongs of ground ; for the place itself was very opportune to lie as a 
yoke both upon Babylon and the upper provinces, and likewise upon 
the lower, with the other provinces, as far down as to Egypt. But 
this city continued not long; for Seleucus razed it, and transplanted 
the inhabitants to another, built by himself, called Seleucia, after his 
own name. But we shall give an account of these things when we 
come to the time proper for them. 

But Menelaus, after he was thus routed in Cyprus, drew all his 
engines within the walls, and lined all the bulwarks and battlements 
with soldiers, and prepared for fighting, observing at the same time 
that Demetrius was doing the like. He despatched likewise a mes- 
senger to Ptolemy, to tell him what bad happened, and to desire 
more help, in regard the afiairs of Cyprus were in a very low and 
dangerous condition. 

Demetrius, seeing that the city was in no contemptible condition, 
and that it was furnished with a great number of soldiers for its de- 
fence, was resolved to prepare engines of an extraordinary bigness, 
and all sorts of battering rams^ and other instruments of war, that 
might in any manner terrify the besieged. He sent likewise for 
workmen out of Asia, and for iron, timber, and every thing else that 
was necessary to be made use of in the works he designed. And now 
every thing being ready at hand, he built an engine^ which he called 
Helepolis, from taking of cities, forty-five cubits broad on every 
side, and ninety in height, drawn upon four strong wheels, eight cu- 
bits high: he made likewise two exceeding great battering rams, 
and galleries to support them. He put several great shot of massy 
stones in the lowest story of the Helepolis, the greatest of which 
weighed three talents: in the middle were placed very great ma- 
chines to shoot darts and arrows; in the highest part were those 
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that were less, and a great store of stone-snot^ and above two hun- 
dred men, who knew the manner of managing all these devices to the 
best advantage. 

Bringing up, therefore, his engines ^o the walls of the city, by 
showers of shot he there swept off the turrets and battlements, and 
battered down the walls with his rams: but the besieged made such 
obstinate resistance, and opposing engines to engines^ that the issue 
for some days was very doubtful; and toil, labour, and wounds, were 
the mutual lot and portion of each party. At length the wall tumbled 
down, and the city was even upon the point of being taken by storm ; 
but night coming on, both sides drew off. Then Menelaus, having 
a diligent eye for the security ot the city, lest it should be taken by 
some fresh stratagem, got a great deal of dry stuff and matter toge- 
ther, and cast it in the night from off the walls upon the engines, to- 
gether with many lighted firebrands, and burnt the principal of them. 
On the mounting up of the flames, the Demetrians came in to quench 
the fire; but it was so quick and furious, that the engines were totally 
consumed, and most of the men that were in them. 

However, Demetrius, though he was for the present disappointed 
in his design,' yet desisted not in the least, but still urged on the siege 
both by sea and land, supposing that time at last would crown him 
with victory. 

But Ptolemy, having received intelligence how his forces were 
routed, set sail from Egypt with an army well furnished both for sea 
and land service; and, arriving at Paphos in Cyprus, took boats, and 
went to Citium, two hundred furlong^ from Salamis. His whole fleet 
consisted of an hundred and forty long ships, the biggest whereof was 
of five tier of oars, and the least of four; and these were attended by 
two hundred ships of bnrthen, carrying no less than ten thousand 
soldiers. From thence Ptolemy despatched away by land some mes- 
sengers to Menelaus, to bid him with all speed to send him (if pos- 
sibly he could) those ships that were then in the port of Salamis, 
which were sixty sail : for he was in hopes that with this addition, 
having made his navy two hundred sail, (if he should come to a sea- 
fight), he should be victorious. But Demetrius, foreseeing what 
might be in contriving, left part of his army to. carry on the siege, 
and manned all his vessels with the best of his soldiers, and placed 
his engines to shoot stones, arrows, and darts of three spans in length, 
upon the forecastles of his ships. Then with his fleet, top and top«. 
gallant, ready prepared for battle, he sailed about to the city, and an- 
chored about a dait*s cast from the mouth of the harbour, and there 
Jay all night, both to prevent that fleet in the pM from joining with 
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the otherj aod likewise waiting the coming up of the enemy^ being 
himself then prepared to fight him. 

On the other hand, Ptolemy set sail for Salamis; and in regard he 
had with him in his fleet a great number of tenders, bis navy seemed 
to be exceeding great. Demetrius, hearing of the enemy's approachi 
left Antisthenes the admiral, with ten ships of five tier of oars, to 
keep in the fleet that was in the harbour; and conunanded the horse 
to keep near the sea-side, to be ready to relieve those that should 
swim to land, in case any misfortune should happen. He himself 
drew up his fleet in a Ime of battle, and made towards the enemy, 
having not above a hundred and eight sail, with those taken io the 
forts that were deserted; the greatest of which ships were of seven 
tier of oars, but the roost of them were of five. In the left wing were 
seven Phoenician gallies of seven tier of oars, and thirty Athenian 
vessels of four tier of oars, commanded by Medius as admiral. To 
support these, he drew up ten gallies of six tier of oars, and as many 
of five, conceiving it prudent chiefly to guard that wing where he 
himself intended to engage. In the middle division he placed the least 
ships, under the command of Themisus, the Samian, and Marsyas, the 
writer of the afiairs of Macedon. The right wing was commanded by 
Hcgesippus of Halicarnassus, and Pleisthias of Coos, who was lord- 
high-admiral of the whole fleet. 

Ptolemy at the first made with all the sail he could in the night 
time towards Salamis, in hopes to enter the port before the enemy: 
but at break of day, spying the enemy's fleet not far off ready drawn 
up, he likewise forthwith prepared for battle; and for this purpose 
ordered his transport-ships to ^ie off at sea at a great distance^ and 
drew up the rest in a line. He jiimself commanded in the left wing, 
where were the greatest of his ships ready to defend him. The fleeu 
being thus drawn up, both sides (according to antient custom) called 
(by their priests) upon their gods, and the whole army followed the 
noise and cry of them that first began* But the princes, seeing now 
all (both lives and fortunes) ready to be laid at stake, were both in no 
small concern. Demetrius now, not a quarter of a league distant 
from the enemy, gave the sign of battle which was before agreed up- 
on, and that was the lifting up of a golden target visible to the whole 
fleet, one part after another. Ptolemy doing the same, presently the 
fleets joined, and the trumpets sounded a charge, and both armies 
setting up a great shout, to it they went in a dreadful and terrible 
manner. At first they noade use of bows, and engines to shoot ar- 
rows, stones, and dartSj by which many on both sides were grievously 
galled and wounded. 
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Whe0 the ships came side to side^ and fell foul with great riolenee 
one upon another, those upon the decks fell to it with their lances 
and spears, and die rOw^rls (encouraged by them that called out ti» 
them) pUed their oars with extraordinary eagerness. And now the 
vessels, with the fierceness and violence of the charge, were so pressed 
upon each side, that some brushed off the oars one of' another, so 
that they could neither fly nor pursue, abd by this means disabled the 
soldiers on board from making a vigorous defence, by putting a check 
to the force wherewith they might otherwise have borne down upon 
their enemy; others so forced with the beaks of their ships one upoA 
another's poops, that they rowed a-*stem from time to time to repeat 
their strokes. In the mean time, those upon the hatches mutually 
wounded one another, every one having his mark near and plain be«» 
fore him. Some of the captains of the vessels struck the broadsidee 
of their adversary's ships with that violence, that the beaks stuck tuk. 
in them, whereupon they boarded the enemy's ships, giving and re- 
ceiving wounds and blows on either sidet some catching hold upon 
the sides of ships, when they missed footing, in their attempts to 
board the other, tumbled headlong into the sea, and were forthwith 
run through with the lances of them that were next at hand. Some 
who prevailed in the boarding of their enemy, killed some upon theif 
first entrance, and drove all the rest in heaps one upon another, and 
threw them overboard. In fine, various and sudden were the turns 
and changes of fortune in this battle, while they that were worsted 
now, were presently after conquerors, by the height of their sUpa 
overtopping their adversaries; and then again the oonqueron were 
brought into straits, by being driven into bad stations, and by other un- 
accountable accidents, which frequently happen in these cases. For 
in land-fights valour apparently carries the day, when no unusual 
misfortune intervenes; but in sea-fights there are many and various 
accidents often bccur, which sometimes on a sudden ruin thcni 
whose valour otherwise would certainly and most justly have brought 
thefi off victorious. Of all the rest, Demetrius, placing bim»3lf 
upon the stern of his galley of seven tier of oars, believed himself 
with most gallantry : for, when he was surrounded by throngs of ene« 
mies on every side, he so exerted himself, that he strewed the decks 
with them, some by darts at a distance, and others by his lance 
hand to hand : showers of darts and other weapons. It is true, were 
cast at him, but some he nimbly declined, and others he received 
on his target and other defensive arms that he then wore. In this 
conflict there were three that stack close to him as assistants, tdiere* 
of one was run through and slain with a lance, and the other twd 
were both wounded. But at length Demetrius repulsed his enemies^ 
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. and pat the right wing to a total rout^ and forthmtb those that were 
next to them. 

On the other hand, Ptolemy, who had with him the greatest ships, 
and the best soldiers, easily broke that party that opposed hiro^ and 
pat them to fiif^ht, sinking some of their ships, and taking others, 
with the men in them, and then returning from the pnrsuit, thought 
to have done tfie like with the rest : but when he came, he found 
his left wing totally routed by Demetrius, and him in liot pursuit 
of them; upon which he made back to Citium. But Demetrius, 
being no^ conqueror, committed his men of war to Neon and Buri- 
cfaus, with orders to pursue the enemy, and to take up such as 
they found swimming for their lives. He himself, with hb own 
•hips richly adorned, and those that were taken of the enemy's, towed 
aloog after small skiffs, returned to his own camp and port^ whence 
he set out. 

Meanwhile^ about the very time of the fight at sea, Menelaus, 
governor of Salamis, sent out to the aid of Ptolemy the sixty ships 
completely manned and armed, under the command of Menetius, 
who, engaging with those ships in the mouth of the harbour, which 
were set to keep him in, charged through them; whereupon they fled 
for safety to the army that was at land. ''But when the Menetians 
were in tlie open sea, and perceived that they catne too late, they 
returned back to Salamis. This being the issue of this fight, there 
were taken above a hundred transport-ships, wherein there were aU 
most eight thousand soldiers: of ships of war he took forty, with the 
men in them, and of those that were bilged in the fight about four- 
score, which being almost full of water in the hold, they bawled to 
land under the camp near the city. Demetrius had twenty of bis 
own ships much damaged in this fight, which yet, being refitted and 
li^lged up again, proved serviceable as before. 

Afterwards, Ptolemy, seeing no good to be done in Cyprus, returned 
into Egypt. But Demetrius, having taken in all the towns and 
cities of the island, distributed the garrison-soldiers among his own 
companies, to the number of sixteen thousand foot, and six hundred 
horse; and put messengers on board the greatest ship in the fleet, 
and sent them to his father, with an account of the victory be had 
gained. 

As soon as Antigonus received the news, he was so transported 
with the greatness of the victory, that he put a diadem upon his head, 
and frdtn that time assumed the stile and title of a king, and allowed 
Demetrius to do the same. Andf Ptolemy also, not at all willing to 
hang the bead at his hte ill success, took the crown and title of a king 
tp himsdf likewise; and in all his letters from that time forward wtotc 
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himself. king: and by their escample^ other governors of provinces, as 
Seleucns, who bad lately sabdued the upper provinces, and Lysima^ 
chus, andCassander, who held the provinces first allotted to them, all 
proclaimed themselves kings. 

Having now spoken sufficient concerning these afikirs, we shall 
proceed to give a distinct account of things further done in Africa 
and Sicily. 

Agathocles, when he heard that the governors of the provinces be- 
ibrementioned had taken upon them the dignity of crowned heads^ 
judging himself no way inferior to them, either as to the strength and 
power of their arms, largeness of hb dominions, or memorable ac- 
tions, look upon him likewise the name and title of a king, bat yet 
did not think fit to wear a diadem: for, from the very time of hit 
first aspiring to the principality, he wore a crown, after the manner 
of a priest, which he never laid aside all the time he was in contest 
for the tyranny. 

Some say, that he always wore this, because he wanted hair. And 
now he made it his business to do something worthy of the honour- 
able title he had assumed, and therefore he led his army against the 
jpcbellious Uticans; and, surprising them on the. sudden, took three 
hundred of them as they were abroad in the %elds« At the first be 
pardoned them, and required the surrender of the city; but those 
within refusing so to do, he built an engine, and hanged up all the 
prisoners upon it, living as they were, and so brought it up to the 
walls. The Uticans, though they pitied the miserable or^tures, yet 
they valued more their common liberty, and therefore lined the walls^ 
and resolved to abide a siege. Whereupon Agathddes furnished his' 
engine with shot, slingers, and darters; and, plying them with shot 
from his machine, began the siege, and so terrified them, that he 
even cauterized the spirits of the besieged. Those that were upon 
the walls at first scrupled to use their darts and arrows, having their 
own citizens placed befoi^e them as their marks, amongst whom were 
•ome of the chief nobility: but the enemy still pressing on with . 
more violence, they were forced to endeavour to beat o£F them that 
were placed in the engine; and here it happened that the Uticans 
fell into a sudden and unexpected misfortune, through an inevitable 
necessity. For the Greeks exposing the prisoners they took abroad 
in the fields to be marks to their own fellow-citizens, they were con<- 
etrained either to fall into the enenay's hands, by sparing their towns* • 
men, or unmercifully to kill a great number of mberable creatures in 
defending the city, as in truth it happened. For while they re* 
pulsed the enemy with all sorts of darts and arrows, and other wea* 
poos^ the same time as they wounded and galled those that managed ^ 
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Ihe engine, at tUe same time they wovmled the oitiiens that hung 
at ity shooting some through, and fcatening others with their durts 
god arrows, as with nails, to that part of the machine towards which 
the body happened to. move, so that their ignominy and misfor* 
tuie resembled that of the cross. And thus some suffered (as for-* 
tune ordered it) by the hands of their near relations and friends^ ex* 
tremity and necessity not allowing any consideration of natural re* 
lations. 

Agathocles, perceiving the townsmen to defy all danger, and throw 
4ff all regard and aflfeetion to their countrymen, begirt the ci^ round, 
and made a violent assault upon a part of the wall where it was 
weakest, and there broke through Into the oity; upon which some 
fled into their houses, and others Into the temples. Agathocles be- 
iag enraged, filled all places with Uood and slaughter: some were 
killed in the heat of fight, others that were taken prisoners were 
hanged up afterwards, and those that fled to the temples and ahais 
were altogether frustrated of their hopes. After he had rifled and 
plundered the town, he left a garrison in it, and marched to the cita* 
del called the Horse*castle; naturally defended by a lake adjoining 
la it: but he took it by storm, after a close siege, and a sharp fight 
with the inhabitants upon the water with his gallies. Thus, having 
mbdued the cities, he brought most of the sea-coasts, and those that 
inhabited in ihe heart of the country, under his own power, except 
the Numidians, part of whom made peace with him, and the rest were 
in continual expectation to fight it out to the last 

Afirica was at that time divided into four sorts of inhabitants, that 
is to say, the Poeni, who inhabited Carthage : the Libyan Poeni, who 
had many cities upon the tracts lying to the sea-shore, who, being 
conjoined in affinity by "marriages with the Carthaginians, were called 
by this name, which imported the denomination of both people. The 
most anticnt inhaUtants, and most numerous of all the rest, were 
called Africans, who bore a deadly hatred to the Cartha^nians, by 
leasoQ of the sevmty of their government. The last are the Numi* 
dians, wha hold a vast tract of Libya, as far as to the very deserts. 

But Agathocles, though he was now, by the help of his confede* 
rates, and the valour of his own army, conqueror over the Carthagt* 
nians, yet being much concerned for the affiiirs of Sicily, he built 
some open vessels and skiffi, rowed with fifty oars a*piece, and put 
on board two thousand soldiers, and sailed from Africa with his whole 
fleet towards Sicily, leaving his son Archagathus chief commander and 
governor of Libya. 

While these things were acting, Xenodochus general of die Agri- 
gratinea having freed many of the cities, and raised the hopes of the 
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Sleilnm thai! fbey shoold M be restored try tlieir antient liberties 
tlimughont the whole island, led out h!s forces against Agatliocles^s 
capfiinK, htfvittg with him aboire ten thousand foot, and almost a thou- 
sand horse. Leptines and Demophilus on the other hand, having got 
together as great an army m possibly they eould out of Syracuse and 
the Neighbouring garrisons, encamped against him with eight thou- 
aa'nd and two hundred foot, and twelve hundred horse. At length 
there was a sharp engagemeilt between the two armies, in which 
Xenodochus was routed, and lost fifteen hundred of his men, and was 
forced to fly to A^igentnm. The Agrigentines, weakened by this 
loss, leftoff their honourable design, and frustrate'd the hopes where- 
with they had filled the hearts of the confederates. Presently after the 
battle, Agathocles landed at Selinus in Sicily, and shortly forced 
the Heracleottf, who had regained their liberty, to stoop again to his 
gorerilment: thence marching into another part of the island, he 
brought under the Thermites, (whose city was held by a Carthagi- 
nian garrison), and received hostages of them. Then he took Cepha- 
losdis, and madt Leptines governor. Tlien marching up into the 
heart of the country, he attempted to have entered Centuripa in the 
flight by the help of a faction he had in the city: but the treachery 
being discovered, the garrison-soldiers fell in upon him and drove him 
out of the town, with the loss of above five hundred of his men. 
After this, some of the Apolloniats sent to him, and promised to den 
liver up their city; whereupon he forthwith made thither. But the 
traitors being apprehended and punished, he made nothing of it the 
first day; but the neat, after many hardships, and the loss of many 
of his men, he at length with much ado gained the place; and put- 
ting multitudes of the Apolloniat? to the sword, he gave ihe town up 
to the plulider of his soldiers. While Agathocles; was thus employe 
ed, Dinocrates the captain of the exiles revived the prosecution of the 
former design of the Agrigentines, and declared himself Protector 
of the coit)inon liberty, and got together great numbers who came 
flotking to him from all parts. Some out of a natural love of liberty, 
and others otrt of fear of Agathocles, were at his devotion. Having 
tBerefore now an army of twenty thousand foot, and fifteen hundred 
hcftrse, (who w^re alla6cu9tomed to the hardships and tolls of exiles), 
he took the field, and dared Agathocles to a battle. But Agathocles 
being much inferior in ntimbers, made a runfi'ing fight of it; but Di- 
nocrates still pressing close at his heels, often gained several advan« 
tages without any di^culty. From this time forward things begaa 
to go backwards with Agathocles, not- only in Sicily, but also ia 
Africa. For Archagathus, left general there, after his father was gone,^ 
sent a part of thearn^ into the upper countries, under the command. 
\qu2. No, 46% jJNif 
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of Eumachus and at first was successful; for Eumacbns, tcxA the 
great city Toc^Sy and subdued maoy of the oeighbouringNninidiaiis. 
Then he took another town called Phellina, and subdued the border- 
ing inhabitants called Asphodelodians, who are as black as tbe JEtkio- 
pians. He gained likewise Maschala^ an exoeediDg large city, ao- 
tiently inhabited by the Greeks, that planted there in their return 
from Troy, as we have before rehted in the third book. Afterwards 
he brought under the citadel called the Horse-castle, formerly taiceo 
by Agathocies: the last town he gained was Acris, a free city, the 
plunder of which he gave to his soldiers, and sold tbe inhabitants 
for slaves; and so, laden ^yith spoil, he returned to Archagathusto the 
camp. 

His name being now up for a brave aqd valiant man, he under- 
took another expedition into the higher Africa; and passing by the 
places he had before lately taken, he inconsiderately broke into the 
city called Mittines: but the barbarians coming upon him in a fall 
body in the streets, they so far prevailed, that unexpectedly they drore 
him out of tbe town again, with the loss of a great number of bis 
men. Thence he marched away over a high mountain, two hun- 
dred furlongs in length, full of wild cats; there no kind of birds breed, 
either in trees, holes, or elsewhere, because of the greedy nature of 
these beasts. Having passed over these mountains, he entered into 
a country abounding with apes, and came to three cities, in tbe Greek 
language called Pithecusse* : hut their customs are far different from 
purs; fof tliose apes are as familiar in the houses as the inhabitants 
them^elyesi and are worshipped as gods, as the Egyptians do dogs. 
These creatqres come and take meat out of the cellars and butteries, 
whenever they are hungry, without any disturbance; and parents 
use to name theif children after these apes, as we do after tbe gixis. 
Whoever kills any of them, is sure to die as a notorious atheistf: 
and therefore it is a common proverb amongst some of them, if a 

man carry bimself haughtily and proudly, to say <' Thou bast 

drank th^ blood of an ape." £umachus took one of these cities by 
storm, and r^zed it to the ground : the other two submitted. But re- 
ceiving intelligence that the bordering barbarians were coming against 
bim with a great ^ripy^ he hastened ^vf^y as fast as h^ could towards 
^he sea ' asts. 

To this very time 9I] tbings succeeded {n l^ibyfi according to Ar- 
phagat bus's heart's desirp. But afterwards tl^e senate of Carthage, 
upon more mature deliberatioui qrdered (hei^ fprce^ to be divided 

* Pitbecusa, u «. Tlie eity of tpei. 
t See Ertsmui Adag. (Simia nnguinem profadiue, p. 49t), referring to thif pl^t 
^l^ere ibis p:ovtrb is applied to tboM tMal die a fiqieat death^ 
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into three bodies, and to march out of the cityi one to the towns upon 
the sea coasts, another into the heart of the country, and the third 
into the upper Africa. For by this means they supposed they should 
free the city both from the siege and the inconveniences through 
scarcity of provisions at one and the same time. For being that all 
had flocked to Carthage from everyplace around, the city was in very 
great want, having now spent and eaten up all their provi^^ions, so 
that they had nothing left to subsist upon; they knew likewise that 
there was no danger that the city should be taken by force, because 
it ky so close to the sea, and was so well guarded by the strength of 
the w«Us, so that it was then even inaccessible : besides, they, con- 
cluded that if they had considerable armies in the field ready to assist 
their confederates upon occasion, they would remain firm and con- 
stant in their alliance. And that which was of more weight than ail 
the rest, they hoped that by tiiis means the enemy would be obliged 
to divide their forces, and go to other places far distant from 
Carthage: all whidi good counsel was afterwards crowned with suc- 
cess in all these particulars. For sending thirty thousand soldiers 
out of the city^ there was not only provisions sufficient for the mer- 
chants that were left, but a glut and overplus more than they had oc-* 
casion to use; and those confederates who before out of fear were 
forced to join with the enemy> now recollecting themselves, returned 
to them as their old friends and allies. Hereupon Archagathus, per* 
ceiving that the Carthaginian armies were now in every part of Af- 
rica, divided likewise bis army; part of which he sent to the sea- 
coasts, half of the rest he delivered to Eschrioo, and the other halt 
be led himself, leaving a sufficient . garrison at Tunis. While great 
armies were thus marching to and fro all overtime country, and every 
one expecting a sudden revolution at hand^ all were in a fear and 
amazement, in expectation of what would be the eventi 

Hanno, who commanded that part of the forces that niarcHed up 
into the heart of the country, laid an ambuscade for £scIu*ion, and 
sarprising him on a sudden^ cut off above four thousand of his foot 
and two hundred of his horse, amongst whom was the general him-^ 
self. Of the rest> part of them was taken prisoners, and the remainder 
escaped to Archagathus, who was five hundred furlonjjs* from the 
place. Himilco, general iathe higher Africa, first possessed himself 
of a city near to Eumacbus, whose army was overloaden with spoils 
taken out of several cities* But the Grecians notwithstanding drew 
up in battalia^ and offered the Carthaginian general battle; where*' 
upon be left a part of the army. ready drawn up in the town, with this 

* About siKtjf rnUeSt 
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order, that as soon a? they saw him 6y, they ahoi^U aaUy oat opoi 
the pursuers. Marcbiog therefore out with half of the arjpy, he en^ 
gaged the enemy almost close under their camp, and prf^eotly fled, 
as if he had beeu in a great fright; wbeneupoo EumadMis's mea, 
proud of their victory, pursued them in disorder, and in that coofii- 
siou followed them close at their heels; and presently on a sudden 
issued out from another part of the city the body before drawn up ia 
the town, and at one word of commaud set up a greai shout, which 
struck tlie pursuers with fear and astonishment; and, the bsrba** 
rians felling upon the other that were in disorder, and surprised be* 
sides, the Grecians presently ied: but tkc enemy baying blocked up 
the passage to tbeur camp, the Eumacliians w^re forced to turn ssidt 
to the next hill, where they wanted water; which being sumnindcd 
by the Carthaginians, they almost all there perished^ some by thiist, 
and others by the sword : for of eight thousand foot, thirty oely es* 
caped, and of eight hundred horse only forty. 

^rchagathus therefore, being thus distressed, left Tunis, and ie« 
called the rest of the soldiers (he had sent abroad) from all parts, 
and sent messengers into Sicily to give an account to his father of 
what had happened, and to entreat him to hasten over with assistance 
with all speed. Besides these misfortunes, other inconveoieiicesaad 
mischiefs oyertook the Grecians; for all their confederates (eaeepl a 
very few) forsook them, and all their enemies joined togeshec, asd 
encamped just in front of them, and were ready to swallow th§sk op. 
For Himilco had blocked up all the passes, ftud aecared the oouatty 
from all inroads of the enemy far a bandred furliMiga distant; and on 
die other side, Atarbas had placed his camp forty forlooga from Ta^ 
nis; so that the Greeks, hemmed in both bj sea and land, wece nearly 
starved for want of ppovisions, and nothing but tef cor ainl ama|nnf»i 
filled every place. While they were in this swl and dreadful eaadi'r 
tion, Agathocles, receiving iuteUigence of the dcstmctaoB of his men 
in Africa, had prepared seventeen men of war for the assistance of 
Archagathus. But his affairs in Sicily growing every day srone sad 
worse, and the number of the exiles with Dinoesates lAcscasiag msn 
and more, he left the management of the war in the bhuid t* Lep« 
tines and fafs captains; and he hunsel^ having manned his s)iifai 
waited only for an opportunity to get out, fat at that time ifairty Car* 
thaginian ships lay in the mouth of the harbour. But sonM time af* 
ter, wbeo eighteen ships came in to liia assistance fcom Btroria, who 
had passed by the GartbagiaiaBs in the night into the hasfaoBr, bs 
took that occasion, and by a atfatagein deluded the enemy; (mh» 
charged part of his fleet to lie still for some time, while he, by aakwg 
out of the port, should draw off the Carthaginians to pursue bim. Out 



tkcvdbfe h« went wiA seve«€«en sidl^ with ftil the wiad lie oonld 
make, whom the enemy's fleet forthwith pursued: but Agsthocles,as 
«ooB 9M he saw that the Etrurians wtfe got out uf the Harhout, f"^- 
i c etly taoked about, and felt upon the barberiaus; upon which the 
CarthagiQiaaa, suiyrised with the uaexpeetedaesa of the thing, and 
aov sttvroiinded by the gallies of tlieir enemies, ia a great terror made 
away and iled. The Oreciaos then took five of their ships, together 
wkh th^ nien in tliemj and tbeCarthaginiuQ admiral (seeing that tfaa 
ahip be waa in was upoa the pdat of being taken) kilfed himself, 
pffeferring death before eaptivity, which then (as he thought) was 
j«Bt at band. But he took no rigiit measures at tliat time; for the 
aWp) by the help of a happy gale of wiafd, got off with the loss of 
the Httle tii^het^aH. Thus Agathocies, who never in the least 
\offifi to ovareome the Carthaginians at sea, unespeetedfy beat them 
ia a 8ea-4ght, aad, heiag theocefcrth master of the port, he se- 
euaed the |Nipsage for the benefit of the merehants; so that the Sy- 
mouaaas, haviag provision l>rought ia fffom all parts, instead of their 
fbnaer aearcity of every thing necessary, presently abounded in plenty 
^ all things, 

Afathoeles, Kfted up with this sueeess, sent Leptinea away to ha^ 
aass the enemy's eountry, and especially the Agrigentines : for Xeno- 
dachiia was in disgrace amongst his fellow-citizens, and blackened 
hy hia adversaries uimn account of his late overthrow, so that he was 
tffouhled with mutinies and seditions. Therefore Agathocies com* 
manded Leptines to make it his business to draw him out to fight, if 
he possibly could; for that it was a very easy thing to vanquish an 
jirmy that was in divisions and mutinies among themselves, and that 
had been beaten but a little before; which afterwards happened ac- 
eordlogly? for Leptines, making an inroad into the territories of the 
Agrigentines, harassed and spoiled all before them. Xenodochusi 
looking upon himself as too weak, lay quiet and still at first; but, 
being called a coward by the citizens, he marched out with an army 
nearly as many as the enemy, but far inferior to them for courage and 
resolution; because the citizens had lived altogether in ease and 
idleness, but the other had been used to Ue in the open field, and 
continually inured to all manner of hardships. A battle therefore 
being fought between them, those with Leptines presently put the 
Agrigentines to flight, and pursued them even to the walls of Agri- 
gentum. There were killed of those thus routed about five hundred 
foot, and fifty horse. The Agrigenlioes being grievously incensed 
at tliese losses, one after another, sumrnooed Xenodochus to his (riai, 
as the occaspu of two overthrows and alaughtera of the eitizeos^ 
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who, fearing the severity n{ the sentence he Wfts likely to falJ andcTf 
JSed to Gela. 

Agathocles, having conquered his enemitt both aft sea and land in 
a few days time, sacrificed to the gods, and entertained his friends 
irith saniptaous feasts and royal banqnetings* In the time of bis 
feasting and quaffing, he laid aside all his ensigns of royalty and ma- 
jesty, and appeared as one of the meanest among tbeio: and this he 
did in the first place to gain upon the good will of the people, which 
he sought thus to purchase; and in the second, that, by giving every 
man free liberty in their cops to say what they pleased of ium, be 
might the better learn how every one stood affected towards hka: 
for, by the force of wine, truth often appears from behind the haog- 
iog. He was naturally of a jocund and jesting temper, and wonid 
not sometimes lose his jest even in public assemblies, but wonM jeer 
the very senators, and mock some of them by his apish imitations, 
insomuch that he would often set the people laughing, as if they 
had seen some juggler or stageplayer. For he would go alone to the 
public assemblies^ attended only by the common people^ much difler* 
ing from the practice of Dionysius the tyrant; for he was so fearful 
of every body, that he would let the hair of his head and beard grow 
to excess, that the principal parts of his body might not be at the 
mercy of a razor; and whenever he wanted shaving, or polling, he 
burnt off the hair: every one may hereby see, that the only guaid 
for tyranny is diffidence. Moreover, at this dme of revelling Aga- 
tfaocles took up a great golden bowl, and boasted, that he never left 
off the potter's trade before he had made cups and bowls exactly of 
that shape: for he did not deny, but rather glory in bis trade, as a 
^oil that set off with more lustre that high state and dignity to which 
his own valour had advanced him from a mean and contemptible 
calling. 

Once when he besieged one of the considerable cities, the soldiers 
from the walls cried out — ^' O potter! Sweep-chimney! When wilt 
thou pay tliy soldiers ? " To whom he answered — *^ When I have taken 
and razed this place." 

When he had found out by the craft of lib carousing and festival 
jollity who were bis enemies, he invited them another time by them* 
selves, together with five hundred other Syracusans^ who were men 
of brave and undaunted spirits; and when they were together, he 
surrounded them with his mercenary soldiers, and murdered them 
every man: for be was terribly afraid lest, when he was gone into 
Africa, they should recal Dinocrates and the refugeesi and abrograte 
his government* 
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Having thus aeuled affairs in order to the establishing himself in 
Uie priticipality, he departs from Sjnracuse. When he landed in Africa^ 
he found there in the camp nothing but want and desperation; there- 
fore judging it most for his advantage to fight, he made it his busi- 
ness to encourage the soldiers to engage the enemy, and thereupon 
drew them all out in battalia, and offered the >barbarians battle. The 
remainder of the foot then with him were at the most not above six 
thousand Grecians, and as many Celts, Samnites, and Etrurians, and 
almost ten thousand Africans of those that stayed with him. These 
Africans are a treacherous sort of men, ever upon any occasion run- 
ning over from one party to another. Besides these, there were with 
him fifteen hundred horse, and about six thousand African carriages* 
But the Carthaginians, though they had the advantage of a high' 
ground, and of difficult access, yet they were not willing to venture 
all at once with men that were desperate, but by lying still in their 
camp, (where they had plenty of provisions), and by protracting of 
time, they hoped to starve the enemy, and so be masters of their camp 
without fighting. 

Agathocles therefore, not being able to draw the enemy forth to a 
battle in the open field, and being necessitated by his present cir- 
cuDQstances to attempt something, and enter upon some desperate 
action, marched up with his whole army close to the enemy^s campi 
thereupon the Carthaginians made out against him; and, though they 
had the advantage of ground, and far exceeded him in number of 
men, yet Agathocles, pressed hard on every side, for some time re- 
solutely bore up against them: but his mercenaries and some others 
at length giving ground, he was forced to retreat to his camp. The 
barbarians pursued them close; but, to gain the good will and favour 
of the Africans, they passed by them without doing any execution: 
but the Greeks (whom they knew by their arms) they killed all along 
tin they had driven the rest into their camp. There were slain of 
Agathocles's men at that time three thousand. 

The next night a sudden and unexpected disaster fell upon both 
tlie armies: for the Carthaginians, when they were sacrificing the 
moat eminent and considerable persons among their prisoners, in 
gratitude to their gods for the victory they had gained, the flame 
rising high tliat enwrapped the bodies of the sacrificed captives, a 
fierce wind on a sudden carried the flame to the sacred tabernacle 
npar the altar, where it catched and burnt it down to the ground; 
theoce it proceeded to the generars pavilion, and the officer's tents 
next adjoining: upon which arose a mighty consternation, and as- 
tonishment filled the whole camp, while some endeavouring to quench 
f be £re^ others sti^iving to carry away arms and rich f^miture^ w^e 
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mmmammmmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmiimmmtmBmaess^sssssso 
oMi^MMd bj tilt fiam^B. The teste were iHade of feeds and strnv, 
and tberefort tbe lire (ALtongh tte height of the wind) nfpd the 
mere I so that by its quicliDee^ it pretented aK bdp and tfsiittaice 
thai the soidters could Hnf waya cMtribute. The whole eanp bein| 
presently in a fianwy many in atratght and oarro# passes were iater- 
eepfed by the iire» and burnt fo death. And thas they preseatly 
paid for their cruelty to the eaptives, suffering the like panishaieRt 
as a retaliation of their impiety« And others^ #ho tmnahndusly iritk 
wofiil cries got out of tlie canlp^ wef e puraved by another asd greater 
misfortune: for those Africans that were in Agathodes's any, t9 
tbe number of five thousand^ deserted the Greeians, and were ipof 
to the barbarians* When (hose that went out to scout saW ttaoie de- 
serters make towards tbe Carthaginian ttimp, thrnking tke vhoie 
Grecian army was at hand ready to fall itpon them^ they fDribwitk 
gsre intelligence to their own party, that the enemy's whole army 
approached; which being noised abroad, eotifusioo and dread of the 
caemy's being just in the midst of them ran throtigh the wliole 
camp ; whereupon erery one placed his own safety in the swiftness 
of his heels; and in regard no word of command was given by any of 
tbe officers, nor any order kept among the soldiers, those tbtt fled 
fell down one upon another; and some of them throogh the darkoess 
of the nighty and others out of excess of fear, fell a-figbtiag with 
their own men, not knowing who they were. The mistake still coo- 
tiDtting, and increasing, a great slaughter was made; and some were 
^killed liand to hand, and others running away with the loss of their 
annSy in the height of a surprising fear, in their haste fell do#n steif 
and craggy rocks, and were dashed to pieces; about five thousand of 
them being destroyed, the rest at length v^t to Carthage* Tbe citi- 
zens within the town (deceived by the report of thehr own men) be* 
lieved they were routed, and that the greatest {jart of tlie ar^y «» 
cut off; in this fright they opened tbe gates, and received them widi 
great terror and amazement into the town> fearing lest tbe enaoy 
should likewise break in at tbe heels of them. And thoogh ft hea it 
was full day they came to understand the truth of the matter, yet they 
could scarce allay the fears they had been in, as if the evils were siiU 
even at their doors* 

. About the same time, through a vain fear and foolkh imagiuatiofv 
Agathoeles fell into a misfortone semethrng of the same kind. For 
the African deserters, after tbe burning of tlie Carthaginian camp, 
and tbe coef umo* and uproar that followed there opdn, dorst not maf cb 
forward, but made their waf back* to the place from whence they 
fame; whom some of the Greeks espying to make towards tbeOx 
tb^ todi tbcnv* to be the Cartfaa^niMi afvy^ and tbereypon gave iih 
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telligence tu Agathocles^ that the eDcmy was near at hand: upoa 
whichy by the king's order, they cried oat...^*' Arms! Armsl" and 
forthwith the soldiers came pouring out of the camp in great tumult 
and confusion. And besides all this, when they saw the flame in the 
enemy's camp mount up into the air, and heard the shouts and cries 
of the Carthaginians, they were the more confirmed in their opi- 
nion, that the barbarians were making towards them with their whole 
army. 

But excess of fear leaving no room for due and serious considera- 
tion, horror and amazement filled the whole camp, and all of them 
took to their heels; and the Africans being presently mixed among 
them, (the night causing the mistake), every one opposed him that 
lie met as an enemy, and being all the night long dispersed here and 
there, and wandering up and down in a panic fear, there perished of 
them above four thousand : the rest, (with much ado, at length coming 
to understand the mistake), returned safe to their camp. And in this 
manner both armies, deceived by the vanity of war, (as the common 
proverb is), fell into miserable disasters. After which misfortune, 
being now deserted by the Africans, and having not sufficient forces 
left to contend with the Carthaginians^ he resolved to leave Africa: 
but be thought it impossible to transport the soldiers with him, be- 
cause he both wanted shipping, and heard that the Carthaginians were 
masters at sea, and lay to intercept his passage: and he concluded 
that the barbarians (whose forces far exceeded his) would never make 
peace with him, but rather cat oiT every man of them that first set 
footing upon Africa, to deter all others for the future from the like 
attempt. He determiined therefore to slip away privately with a few, 
and/take along with him his younger son Heraclides; for he feared 
lest his son Archagathus, being a daring man, and one that had been 
too familiar with his step-mother, would plot something against his 
life. But Archagathus perceiving his design, resolved to discover 
the matter to those captains and officers who would be able to defeat 
liim in bis contrivance, and to that purpose strictly observed his mo« 
tions: for he looked upon it as a base and unworthy thing that he, 
who had undergone a good part of the toils and hazards of the war. 
for the sake of bis father and brother, should be now left alone as a 
prey to the enemy, without any hopes of deliverance. He informed 
therefore some of the captains and most considerable officers of the. 
intended departure of Agathodes and bis companions the next night; 
whereupon all the body forthwith made up to him, and not only put 
a atop to his voyage, but acquainted the common soldiers how thcc 
plot was laid; who being both grieved and enraged together, laid hold 
of him, and bound hioi^ an^ so committed him to custody. Ad 

Vol. 2. Nb,46« 000 
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anarchy followiog lieneopon, there was nothing but tumiilt and ood- 
fitsion throughout all th« camp: and when night came on^ a ronKtar 
was spread ovar the camp, that the enemy was just falling in amongst 
them: upon which all were so possessed with a panic fear^thaty 
having none to command them, every one was preparing to get awiy; 
at which very time they that had the custody of the prince (in as greit 
-M, consternation as the rest) thought that some w other called tliem 
forth, who thereupon came out with Agathocles in his chains alon; 
with them; at which sight the whole army was so afiected with pity 

and compassion, that they cried out *^ Loose him, let him go." 

Being freed from his chains, he presently after with a small at* 
tendance stole away, and took shipping about the beginning of Oc- 
tober* in the night, in wintertime, and got away. And thus to pit- 
serve himself, forsook his cUldren; whom the soldiers preseody, up- 
on the news of their father*8 flight, killed; and then they chose cap- 
tains from among themselves, and made peace with the Carthagioiaos 

vpoa these conditions, viz. That the Greeks should receive thite 

kundred talents, and should restore all the towns they then bdd, 
and that all that would, might take up arms with theCarthaginianSi and 
deceive the usual pay: that the rest should be transported toSicOyi 
and should have Selinus for their habitation. The greatest part of 
die soldiers, who were fiiithful to what they had agreed, had all as 
faithfully performed to them: but those cities and towns that held 
out in hopes and expectations of relief from Agathocles, were all taken 
by force of arms; whose several governors the Carthaginians craei* 
fied, and the rest they bound in chains, and employed Aem to t3l, 
and repair by their own labours, those parts of the country that they 
bad before wasted and destroyed. And thus the Cartha^ians, after 
they had been harassed and vexed with a four-yean war, recorered 
their former peace and liberty. 

In this expecKtion of Agathocles into Africa^ any one may observe 

most remarkable accidents, and the divine providence in the panish- 

ment inflicted upon his sons. For, being routed in Sicily, he lost 

the greatest part of hb army; a little time after, he ove r came the 

conquerors with a very inconsiderable body of men in Africa. Ia 

Sicily, being thrown out of all the cities, he was cooped up by a close 

•lege within the walls of Syracuse: in Africa, he gained all the towost 

except Carthage, and closely besieged the Carthaginians in that city; 

by which fortune seemed to make it her business to let every one see 

what power she had to retrieve those things that seemed to be ioa 

desperate conation. But after that Agathocles, in the height of hif 

prosperity^ had murdered Ophelas, against all the laws of friendship 

V At the letting^ of the Plciedes« or leTea tttrt. 
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•nd hospiuUtyj God made it manlfefttly apparent^ that for the piece 
of wickedness acted upon that maOj whaterer happened to him after- 
wards was ordered and dispensed by bis own hand: for the very 
month and day of the month that he killed Ophelas^ and brought over 
to him all his army, the very same day and month he again lost both 
his sons and his army. And that which is more especially to be ob» 
served was, that God^ as a just law-giver, inflicted on him a double 
punishment ; for he who had most wickedly destroyed his friend, was 
deprived of two sons together, even by the hands of those that came 
along with Ophelas, This remark ought not to offend those who 
slight and despbe such providences. 

As for Agathocles, as soon as he landed in Sicily, by a hasty flight 
out of Africa, he sent for part of his forces, and marched to the oon« 
federate ci^ of the iEgestines; and, being in want of money, exacted 
the greatest part of the estates of those that were rich, in which place 
were ten thousand inhabitants. This many of them took very hei- 
ziOusly,and met together in private cabals; but Agathocles, finding out 
that the u£gestines were plotting against him, brought most dreadful 
calamities upon the city: for, drawing all the poor out of the town, he 
cut all their throats upon the bank of the river Scamander; and all 
those who seemed to be richer than the rest he put to severe tor- 
tures, to force them to confess how much money they had: for some 
be broke upon the wheel; others he bound to his engines of battery^ 
and shot them away like stones; and of others, he cut out the ankle- 
bones of their feet, and by his cruel and unmerciful dealing put them 
to most horrible torments* He invented likewise anotbor sort of 
punishment, not much nnUke the Phalarian bull; for he made a bed 
of brass exactly after the shape of a man, wherein were several open- 
ings and hollow places on every side: those that he intended to tor« 
ment he put into this bed, and then put fire under it, and burnt them 
to death. In one thing this engine differed from the bull, that those 
who perished, and were consumed in those strait and oanrow holes, 
were exposed to the view of every one. He would likewise break in 
pieces the ankle-bones of some of the rich women with iron pincers, 
and cut off the breasts of othen; and wo^ld sometimes lay a weight 
of tiles upon the loins of women with child, till he forced the chikl 
to leap, as it were, forcibly out of 'the womb. While the tyrant was 
in this manner endeavouring to find out all the wealth every body had, 
and the whole city was in terror and astonuhment, some burnt them- 
selves and their houses together, and others hanged themselves. And 
tbos iEgesta, in one black and doleful day, had the prime and flower 
of her youth cut off. But the young women and children the tyrant 
transported into Italy, and sold them to the Brutii: and, that the very 
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name of the place should be extinguished and forgotten* be CBlled it 
Diccepolis, and granted it as a babiution to such refugees as came 
over to him. 

When he heard of the murder of his sons^ he was so enraged at 
ihose he had left behind him in Africa^ that he sent some of his friends 
to hb brother Antander at Syracuse, with orders, that he should cut 
the throats of all the kindred and relations of those that went over in 
the Carthaginian expedition; who thereupon executing what he was 
commanded, committed such slaughters and murders as never occurred 
at any time before: for he not only hurried away to destruction young 
men in the prime of their age, as brothers, fathers, and children; 
but even grandfathers and g^eat-grandfathers, if they happened tben 
to be living, though they had one foot even in the grave, and could 
neither see nor hear, through extremity of old age : nay, even infants 
carried in arms, who were not sensible of any harm designed them 
before they felt it: they dragged away likewise to execution women, 
whether they were servants or kindred to them in Africa, or whoever 
else that (by their death) might be the occasion of grief and sorrow to 
them : so that, while a vast number of persons of all ages and sexes 
were hauled away to execution at the sea-shore, where die butchers 
stood ready for them, tears, earnest entreaties upon their knees, and 
woful lamentations appeared every where, both from them that were 
butchered, and from others, who so far compassionated the sad con- 
dition of their neighbours, that their hearts were as full of grief a$ 
theirs who were just ready to die. And that which was the most 
grievous of all was, that after so great a slaughter, and that the car- 
cases lay cast forth upon the shore, neither kinsman nor friend durst 
bury them, lest any of them should be thought related to those that 
were dead. The multitude of them that were murdered upon the 
ahore was such, that the sea was dyed with blood a long way off, which 
presented to the eye at a great distance the horridness of that barba- 
rous cruelty. 
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CHAP. IV, 



Antiganus*s march into Egypt. A tempest near Baphia, wherm 
he lost some of ?iis ships. He returns into Syria. Dinocratet . 
prevaik in Sicily. Agaihocks is witting to resign his govern^ 
ment; but Dinocrates stands qff. What was done ah Itabf^ 
Antigonus*s war with the Rhodians. Rhodes besieged by De- 
fnetrius. Agathocles routs Dinocrates*s great army with a few 
men. ERs cruelty to those that submitted upon terms f where he 
butchers seven thousand. Dinocrates in favour with jigathocles^ 
he betrays the confederate. Further transactions in Italy. 

THE year following, Corybus was chief magistratci at Athens, and 
Qnintus Martins and Publius Cornelius were created consuls at Rome. 
About that time king Antigonus buried his youngest son with royal 
pomp and splendour; and, calling home Demetrius out of Cyprus, 
commanded his whole army to meet at his new city Antigonia, for ' 
he purposed to march from thence into Egypt: wherefore leading 
the foot himself, he passed through Ccelosyria^ having an army of 
fourscore thousand foot, and above eight thousand horse, and four* 
score and three elepliants. He made Demetrius admiral of his flee^ 
^ving him orders to keep close to the shore, in sight of the land« 
army, having in all a hundred and fifty fighting s'hips, and a hundred 
more of burthen, wherein was an infinite store of arms of all sorts: 
and when the pilots told him, that they were to stay till the setting 
of the seven stars, which would be the eighth day* from thence, he 
condemned them for being too timorous. Coming to Gaza, and pur* 
posing to fall upon Ptolemy before he was provided for him, he com* 
manded his soldiers to take with them ten days victuals; and, getting 
together camels out of Arabia, he loaded on them a hundred and 
thirty thousand bushels of wheat, and an infinite store of hay upoa 
other beasts of burthen; and, carrying his ammunition on carts, went 
through the desert, not without some trouble to the army; for they 
met with sundry fens and dirty places by the way, especially about 
the place called Barathra. Demetrius departing from Gaza in the dead 
of night, was for many days together becalmed; so that the lighter 
nhips were obliged to tow the ships of burthen after them with ropes. 
* About th« bcgiouin^ ol AprU. 
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Bat after this, and as soon as the seven stars were set, a northerly 
wind aros^, and fell upon them, by which many of the ships with 
Ibnr tier of oars a-piece were driven on shore near to the city Raphia, 
where there was no commodious landing for them : but of those which 
carried the artillery, some of them were sunk, and the rest recovered 
Gaza again. Yet some of the best of them bore upi and came under 
the promontory of Cassius. That foreland is not far distant from 
die river Nile, but is not a phce fit for shipping; especially if any tem« 
pest happen, there is no coming near it: wherefore every ship drop- 
ping two anchors each, two furlongs off from land, were obliged to 
fide out in a huge sea, in the midst of a thousand dangers; for the 
fury of the waves was such, that the great danger was, lest both men 
and ships should sink down together; and because there was no fit 
landing-place, and likewise as the shore was guarded by the enemy^ 
the vessels could neither make to land, nor any swim out without 
extreme hazard. But the most grievous of all was, that they had 
apent all their fresh water, and were reduced to that extremity of 
want, that, had the tempest lasted but one day longer, they must all 
necessarily have perished through extreme thurst. But in this great 
extremity of theirs, and when they expected nothing but deaths the 
etorm ceased : Antigonus with his army coming to the place, there 
encamped, and the weather-beaten men came on shore, and refreshed 
themselves in the camp, and waited for the ships that were separated 
from them by the storm. Nevertheless there were lost in this tem- 
pest three ships of five tier of oars each, out of which some men cs« 
caped alive to land. From hence Ant^nus removed, and sat down 
with his army two furlongs distant from the river Nile. But Pto- 
lemy, having manned all the bank of the river with strong garrisons, 
eent some in river-boats, with commands that, going as near the 
farther bank as safely they could, they should there proclaim .^That 
if any of Antigonus's army would come to him, he would give banif 
if a common soldier, two minas, if a captain, a talent. No sooner 
was this proclamation made^ than a multitude of Antigonus's men, 
who served him for pay, grew very desirous to be gone; yea, and 
tome of his captains too, for that and some other reasons, had a mind 
to go also. But when Antigonus perceived that a multitude of his 
men were flying away from him, he disposed archers and slingei;^ 
and other engines of war, upon the shore, to keep them from flyiiig 
over the water in boats; and some that ran away he overtook, and put 
to honiblc torments, to deter others from the like« 

Antigonus, gathering together his ships that came in afler the 
tempest, though Uter than him, went to a place called Psendostomon, 
thinking there to have buided some of his men i but he found a strong 
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g»rrisoii, and ma bcatea ofF vrkh bo«n and slings^ and other en^ne* 
^ war: the night therefore drawing on, he went his way, giving or-* 
ders to the masters of every ship^ to follow the admirars lanthom^ 
dnd to mdcetothemoiith of the river Nile which is called Phagneti- 
cum: but the next mornings finding that many of his ships had lost 
Aeir way^ he was forced to come to anchor there, and to sendanvay 
<he swiftest ships he had to seek them oat. 

The time thus spent and protracted, Ptolemy being advestised of 
the approach of the enemy, came in speedily to the relief of Us menu 
and ranged bis army all along the shore; Whereapon, Demetriva 
inding no possibility of landing here neither, and being informed 
that the country adymning was naturally fienecd with fens andnsoorish 
gronads, beset sail and returned. But as he was going, the windl 
stmck up to the north, and with a mighty tsrapest drove three of hi4 
ships of four tier of oars, and some others of hb transport-ships^ npoa 
the shore, all which came into Ptolemy's liands; the rest with much 
ado recovered Antigonos*s camp. Now Piolemy had placed stnmg 
garrisons at every one of the mouths of the river Nile, and had an ia« 
flmte number of river-boats every where ready, stored whh darts and 
fliogs, and men which knew well how to nse them, which greatly 
vexed and tronbled Antigonus : "for die mouth of the river at Pehi^ 
ihnn being strongly guarded by Ptolemy, he could make no* nse of 
hk ships at all: and for the hnd forces, diey were not able to do any 
timig, because of the height of the river: and that which una wome^ 
by his long tarrying, boUi food for men, and fodder for cattle, begam 
ti» grow scarce. Wherefore Antigonus seeing bis army disbeart^ 
ened, called them all together, and propounded it to the c^>taina..»p 
Whether of the two were best, to stay and fight it out now, or to g» 
itttn Syria for the pretent, and to return again better provide^ 
and when the waters should be lower? And when every mim's vdce 
was for departing, be bid his soldiers truss up their trinkets; and sa 
with his navy keeping still along the shore by them, he returned 
into Syria. 

Ptolemy growing glad at heart that the enemy was thus gone, of- 
fered sacrifice to his gods for this great deliverance; and made withal 
n most magnfficent feast for hu nobles, and wrote off letters to6e« 
lencus, Lysinmchus, and Cassander, of his prosperous success, in« 
forming them likewise, how a multitude of Antigonus's men hadfled 
over to him. And now having rescued as it were Egypt a second 
time, and obtained it by his sword, judging therefore he might lawu 
fully reckon it as his own, he returned to Alexandria. 

While these things thus passed in £gypt, Diboysius'*^, the tyrant 
* Stt iBlMtii. Tar. Hhtor, I. 9. c 13, the Itaeai «f thif i 
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of Heraclea in PoQtoSy died, having reigned thirty- two years: and 
bis sons Zathrasand Clearchos succeeding him reigned svenlcca 
years. 

In the mean time, Agathocles visited all the cities in Sicily that 
were under hb command, filling them with garrisons^ and polliog 
them for money: for the man was in a terrible fright, lest when he 
should fall under a cloud, they should recover their liberty by fcvce 
of arms. . . 

About that time, Pasiphilus, the general, hearing of the death of 
Agathocles's sons, and the rout of his forces in Libya, held the tyrant 
in ccmtempt : and falling off to Dinocrates, joined in confederacy with 
him; and being possessed of the cities which were before committed 
to his care and trust, he enticed and drew off the army (then under 
his command) from the tyrant by fair promises^ and hopes of mighty 
things. 

Agathocles therefore being nowevery where disappointed andfrus- 
tmted of his hopes, was so hx dejected, that he sent an agent to Di- 
Bocimtes, and ofiered to make peace with him upon these conditions, 
Tiz..^That he would lay down bis sovereignty, and restore Syracuse 
to the citiaens; and that Dinocrates should be no longer an exile, so 
that he would deliver op two castles, Tharma and Cephalcedis, to- 
gether with their adjoining territories, to Agathocles. Here some 
Biay justly wonder how it came to pass, that Agathocles, who was at 
all other times, and in all other things resolute and obstinate, and 
sever in the least discouraged when his condition was most despe* 
sate, should be now so dastardly, as to be willing to give up all into the 
enemy's hands, without striking a stroke for the obtaining and com- 
passing of which he had fought so many and great battles : and that 
which is the stnmgest of all, was, that he who was lord of Syracuse, 
and of many other cities, and had a considerable navy at sea, and an 
army at land, should become so weak-headed, as not to remember 
any thing of that which happened to Dionysius; for when be was 
leduced to most miserable straits, and to that degree of fear of those 
mischiefs that hung over his bead, as that he was altogether hopeless 
of retaining his principality, and was upon the very point of mounting 
his horse, and flying away from Syracuse; Heloris, one of the most 
antient of his noblemen (to put a stop to his career) said to bim.^ 
<* Thesepnlchre of a king is honourable." And the like to this is what 
his father-in-law, M^des, said to him, that — *^ He who is deprived 
of a kingdom, should part with it so, as if forced from between his 
Yery thighs, find not as one making a voluntary abdication/' By 
which serious admonitions, Dionysius was so encouraged, that he 
went through every thing courageously, though ever so terrible, and 
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Hfterwards mightily enlarged his dominion, and continued in this 
height of prosperity till he was old^ leaving the greatest principality 
in Europe to his children. 

But Agathocles not in the least encouraged by any of these con- 
siderations, nor considering the vanity of human confidence and ex- 
pectations by what he had learnt by his own experience, set to sale so 
gr^at a principality for a trifle : but yet the proposals took no effect; 
for though Agathocles would willingly have had them confirmed, yet 
the ambition of Dinocrates rejected them; for he affected an ab- 
solute monarchy, and therefore hated the Syracusan democracy, 
and was better pleased with the command (as general of the army) 
which he then enjoyed: for he had at that time under his command 
above twenty thousand foot, and three thousand horse, and many of 
the largest and chiefest cities ; so, though he was called only general 
of the exiles, yet In truth he had the majesty and authority of a king; 
the chief and absolute power of every thing being in his hands; for 
if he returned to Syracuse, he concluded he must of necessity be no 
more than a private man, and be reputed but one of the many, (for 
liberty loves equality), and subject to b^ undermined and degraded by 
the suffrage of every demagogue in the public assemblies; for the 
common people are ever enemies to those that are rising men, and 
speak their minds most freely. And therefore a man may justly say, 
that Agathocles voluntarily lowered his sails; and that Dinocrates 
was the only cause of whatever good was done by this prince at any 
time afterwards. For Agathocles often sent agents to him to solicit 
and treat about the conditions of peace, still insisting upon haying the 
two castles for his subsistence, and he as often contrived some spe- 
cious pretence or another, to dash and break all in pieces; some- 
times requiring that be should depart wholly out of Sioily, and at 
others, that he should give up his children as hostages* 

Agathocles therefore smelling out his design, sent agents to the 
exiles to accuse Dinocrates of the project he was carrying on, to ob- 
struct the restitution of their antient liberties. He sent likewise an 
ambassador to the Carthaginians, and made peace with them upon 
the following conditions, viz..^That all the cities the Carthaginians 
formerly enjoyed, should be forthwith surrendered to them : for which 
he received of the Carthaginians three hundred talents of gold, ac«< 
cording to the account and value of silvery but as Hmseus says, a 
hundred and fifty talents, and two hundred thousand medimni* of 
wheat. Thus stood the affairs of Sicily at that time« 

* ETerjriDcdiiBQasif oighteon galloni, and eight gallons make a boskal; lotliat two 
haodred thoatand medimui oMtke five hundred tbousaad bnibels. 
Vox.. 2. No. 46 FPP 
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lii Itiily the SaniDites took Sora and Atia, ((wp confedcsnte dtici 
of the Romans), by storm, andsQld all the captives forsbves: iipoQ 
which, the consuls broke in with mighty forces into Japygia, and sat 
down befof^ the citySitviun), agarrisQf) of the Si(piDiteS| whfchtbe 
Homans took by aasauit after a few days siege, and carried away ibora 
five thousand prisoners, and nbuodaifce of rich spoil and booty. Thei) 
they harassed the coastry of the SMinites, cutting down all the trees, 
and -makit^ bavock and spoil wherever they came. For Romehav* 
iog for many years been in contest with this nation for the supreuM 
pomiqand, hoped at length, that the enemy being stripped of alUhey 
)iad throtigbout the country, would be fQrced to 9toop to thestroeger; 
and to that end they continued wasting and spoiling the couotryfiro 
Biootha together, within which time th^y burnt down to the gniuod 
almost all the towns, and rooted up every plant lind tree, and wbat: 
^v^ other thing that might yield uny fruit for daily food. After this, 
file ^ginetea* prpfslaified war for the injuries done them, aad took 
f>'rusinot by assault, and sold the territories belonging to it^. 

After the ^nd of this year, Xenippus governed at Athens, ^sdU? 
fius Pcfithumius and TibeiivRs Minucius, bore the office of consali 

at Rome. About this time the Rhodians were at war with Aotigosua 

upon the accounts foUowiug:.^The city of Rhodes yas very stroag 
in shifting, aad the best governed of aoy city among th^ Greeks, and 
tbcfefore all the kings and petty princes strove which should gaio the 
greatest interest among the citizens, every one endeavouring toliave 
her for th^ir confedenite. But foreseeing afar pff, what would be most 
for her advantage, she secretly nnade peace with all, but weald not 
meddle with any of the wars wherein the princes were ^ngtgcd oae 
against another; so that she was courted and richly presented by every 
one of tliem, find grew exceeding rich by the epjoyment of akuig 
peace. For she became so potent, that in the piratical war, uoder* 
taken for the common good of all Greece, she acpwered the sesa aod 
freed them from pirates at her own chacgie. 

Alexander, the most potent prince of any that is recorded, honour'' 
fd this eity above all others; for there he l^id up his last will coo- 
eerning the disposal of his whole kingdom, and honouring her io 
other respects, advanced b«r to the state of a royal city. The Rho- 
dians thus in amity with all tlie princes, kept themselves (with all 
the art they could) fnooi giving any just o^nce by outward appear- 
ance; though ip their hearts they most favoured Ptolemy: for tbey 
were mo^t enriched by the merchants which traded thcQce into Egfp^i 
and the whole city was maintained and supported by the weahh of 
thai kingdom ; which b^ing understood by Antigonus^ be did aU he 
* Aiiagnia^ or Anagnv ia Italj » a city of tlie HenucL t Frittianai. 
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tould to draw them off from siding with Ptolemy: and therefore at 
lirat, whe& he was engaged in a war a^inst Ptolemy for the island of 
Cyprus, he sent ambassadors thither to solicit rhem to send aid and 
shipping to t>emetrias; which they denying, hfc commanded one of 
bia admirals to go with his fleet against them, and intei-cept and 
rifle all the ships that proceeded from the pott of Rhodes for Egypt. 
Bat the Rhodians beating the adniiral, he charged them to be tM 
aggressors and heginneir^ of an unjust war, and threatened to besiege 
their city with the Strength of his whole armyt upon which the 
Rhodians decreed him great honours, and sent arhba^sadors to him 
to entreat him that he would not fbrce them to engage in a war a- 
gainst Ptolemy, contrary to the league they had made with him: bdt 
the king growing more enraged at this, sent Demetrius against them 
with the array and all manner of engines for a siege; who were there- 
upon so terrified with the mighty power of the king, tliat at first they 
signified to Demetrius by their ambassadors^ that they would assist 
Antigontts against Ptolemy i but afterwards,. #hen he required a hun- 
dred of the nobility for hostages, and that his fleet itiight be admitted 
into the harbour, they concluded that he designed to surprise the city ^ 
. and therefore they prepared for war. 

Demetrius, on the Other hand, rendezvoused all his Ae^t in ilie port 
at Siorymnaj and put all in readiness for an expedhion to RhocleSc 
He had with htm two hundred men of war of several dimensions, a 
bmidred and seventy ships of burthen, in which were carried about 
forty thousand soldiers, together with horse and auxiliaries from thi5 
pirates: besides, there were on board abundance of all sorts of dartS| 
arrows, and other engines fit for the carrying on of an assault. And 
along with all these there followed almost a thousand vessels, be- 
longing to private men^ full of wares and merchandize. And where- 
as the country of the Rhodians had been free from all devastations 
for many years together, a vast multitude of men that had enriched 
tliemselves by the losses of others in the war flocked thitber from all 
phces. Demetrius therefore drawing up his fleet in a line of battle^ 
as ready prepared for a sea-fight, commanded his men of war (which 
carried engines npon their forecastles to cast darts and arrows of 
three spans long) to sail before; and the transport-ships, and such as 
had horses on board, they that rowed in lesser vessels towed after 
them by cable^tx>pes. In the rear came the tessels of the pirates, and a 
numerous company (as is before said) of merchant-ships laden 
with corn and other provisions; so that all the sea between the 
island and the opposite shore seemed to be covered oter with ships^ 
which struck a great terrdt atfd amazement into those that had th^ 
^ospeci firnn the city. Far the Rhodiaa soldieis who were placed 
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upon the walls there, waited for the enemy's approach: the old ipen 
and women likewise had a prospect of them from the tops of their 
houses, (for the city was in its situation liice a theatre); and all being 
amazed and terrified with the greatness of the fleet, and glitteriogof 
the arms, were in no small perplexity;- for all they had in this worll 
was now lying at stake. 

Demetrius now at last arrived at the island, and landed hb meo, 
and then encamped near the city, but not within the cast of a dart: 
which done, he forthwith sent out some of the pirates, and others fit 
for the purpose, to spoil and pillage all before them, both by sea and 
land. He cut down also all the trees of the country next adjoioio;, 
and razed the towns; and with the timber and materials from thence 
he fortified his camp, drawing round it a treble trench, and maDj 
great and strong ramparts; so that by the misery and losses of the 
enemy he effectually provided for the security of his troops. TheD,bj 
the labour of his whole army, and the seamen that came aloog with 
him, in a few days he enclosed with a rampart of earth all that portioa 
of ground lying between hb landing-place and the city, and enkrged 
the haven, for the more commodious riding of his ships. 

In the mean time the Rhodians sent ambassadors to him, eatreat* 
ing him that he would not do any thing that might be irreparable: 
but when they perceived that he would not hearken to aoy terms, 
(laying aside all hopes of composing matters), they sent messeogen 
to Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, praying their assistance, b^ 
cause that war was made on them upon their account. Both inha* 
bitants (that were not free of the city) and foreigners (lately come 
in) were admitted to take up arms, if they thought fit, for defence of 
the place; the restof the rabble that were useless they put forth oat 
of the city, both to prevent scarcity of provision, and lest aay,unea$j 
under the present circumstances they were in, should betray the town. 
Then taking an account of the number of them in arms, they foond 
that there were of the citizens six thousand, of inhabitants and Strang* 

crs one thousand. They made likewise a decree ^That all scr»afltt 

who had approved themselves honest and faithful in all hazards and 
dangers should be bought oil* from their masters, and set free, and 
enrolled into the number of the citizens. Then a proclamatkin «tf 

made ^That whosoever died in the war should be buried at the pub' 

lie charge, and that his parents and children should be maiDtaincd 
out of the city treasury; that portions should be given to the daugh- 
ters out of tlie public stock, and that the sons, when they were grows 
up, should be crowned and adorned in the theatre, at the time of the 
festivals of Bacchus, with all sorts of arms and armour. With these 
promises all were presently excited to stand to it to the laat^ •fl<' ^° 
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dure the utmost extremity; and then they made it their business (as 
far as it was possible) to provide all other things that were necessary) 
for ail being unanimous^ the rich brought in their money, and the 
smiths and other workmen earnestly set themselves to the making of 
firms, and all were so intent upon their business, that every one strove 
to exceed each other. Some therefore employed themselves in mak-* 
iog engines to cast darts and shoot stones, and others in making and 
preparing other things; some repaired the walls where they were de^ 
fective, and many loaded men with stones to carry to the walls. 
They sent out likewise three swift^sailing vessels against the enemy^ 
and the merchants that brought them in provisions : these falling sud- 
denly upon them, sunk many of the merchant-ships, the crews having' 
gone on shore to rob and spoil the cotintry, and burnt no few that 
were driven up to land; and what they received for the redemption 
of captives they brought with them back into the city: for the.Rho- 
dians had agreed with Demetrius what the value of redemption oa 
both sides should be, that is, for every freeman a thousand drach- 
mas, and for every servant and bondman five hundred. Demetrius 
being furnished with plenty of all things necessary for the making of 
engines, began to make two, called Testudoes, the one against the 
engines that cast stones, and the other against those that sliot darts 
and arrows; these they placed upon the fore-decks of two transport- 
ships, which moved from place to place, and were chained close to- 
gether: he likewise made two towers four stories high each, higher 
than those turrets belonging to the town in the harbour, both which 
likewbe were placed upon two ships of equal height, and joined one 
to another, that both might be equally ballasted when they were 
forced forward. He built likewise a rampart upon a four-footed piece 
of timber nailed together, to float upon the water, in order to beat off 
the enemy in any attack they might make upon the ships where the 
engines were placed. At the same time while he was making these^ 
be got together a number of the strongest water-boats, and fenced 
them round with boards and planks, and made loop-holes in the sidesj 
(to shut at pleasure), and in these he placed engines to shoot darts* 
and arrows of three spans long at a great distance, together with such 
soldiers as knew very well how to make use of them, and with them 
some Cretan archers. Coming up, therefore, with his ships within 
the cast of a dart, he sorely galled the townsmen with his darts and 
arrows, the engines in the ships being higher than the walls next to 
the harbour. The Rhodlans, on the other hand, understanding that 
Pemetrius made it his main business to gain the port, were as earnest 
in providing all things necessary for its defence. To this end they 
mounted two engines upon a rampart^ and put on board three other* 
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ttpou two transport-shipsj and lay with them at the nloath of the 
tittle harbour; and in these they put great numbers of engines tat 
the shooting of stones, darts, and arrows, of all sizes, that by the help 
of these they might repulse the enemy, if he either attempted to lanA 
men, or make up with his engines. Besides all this, they had con- 
trived convenient places and apartments in the transport-ships which 
then lay in the harbour, wherein to place their engines and darts, at 
they had occasion. Both sides being now thus ready prepared, and 
Demetrius JQSt upon the pdlnt of moving into the harbours with his 
machines, was prevented by a fierce and violent storm which then 
arose. But being calm all the night afterwards, he sailed up seeretly, 
and seized upon the highest rampart of the great harbout, and forth- 
with drew a mud wall about it, and fenced it with stones and pknhs 
of timber: then he landed four hundred of his men, and placed theai 
there, with all sorts of darts and weapons; the fort was five plethrma 
distant from the Walls, As soon as it was light they came op with 
the engines into the port^ with shouting and sound cf trumpet, then 
with their small shot, which did eaecotion at a great distance, they i 
beat off those that were building the wall in the port, and with their 
battering endues broke in pieces the enemy's machines^ and shook 
the Wall near the rampart in one part, and battered it down in ano- 
ther : for it was but low and weak at that time. The citiaens steady 
defended themselves, and spent all that day in wounding and reeei^ 
lAg wounds f^om their enemies i but night drawing on, DemeHise 
towed his ships hy cables tied to smaller vessels, and got off his en* 
fines out of the reach of the enemy's artillery. But the Rbodiaoa 
took fire along with them, and in boats filled with combustible mat-* 
ter pursued their enemies, and, coming up with the ei^nes, put fira 
to the matter in the boats; but being presently beaten off by di^ and 
arrows from the floating rampartj they were forced to tadi abont^ 
and to retire; but the flame raged to that degree, that some few only 
having extinguished the fire, returned in the boats; and the gieatesl 
part of them, having had their veisela burnt down td tfie water, by 
swimming only saved their livesb 

The neat day Demetrius in the same manner made his attack friMi 
the sea, and ordered that an assault, with shouting and aunnd of 
trumpet, should be made on every side firom the land, that he migiil 
strike the greater terror into the Rhodians, while ianumerabkdangeie 
surrounded and distracted them on every hand« He contioued tbna 
assaulting the town for the ^Mce of eight days together, shooting fireni 
his engines upon the rampart stones of tlie weight of a talent, and 
battered down the middle walls between the towers, together with the 
lowers themselves ; the soldiers likewise possessed theaseUea of pert 
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of tbe wall th^t bced the harbours : upon which the Rhodiaos all 
flocked to that place, and there they sharply fell to it, and engaged 
the enemy; and, overpowicring them ia number, with the^ slaughter 
of some qt them, forced the rest to draw off. The uneasy, rough, 
and uneven passage to the place, (by reason of many heaps of great 
and massy stones which were laid before the \^lls on the outside}^ 
was of great advantage to the besieged. Many of the enemy's ves-t 
aels, (in th^ midst of this confusion), manned with soldiers, ooming 
lip, the Rhpdians presently tore off the beaks of the ships, and by 
combustible matter and firebrands thrown in among them, burnt the 
ships themselves. While the besieged were thus hurried and dis«^ 
tracted in defending themselves, the Demeirians coming in with theif 
vessels on eyery side, set scaling-ladders to the walls, and pressed 
on with the greater resolution, being assisted in all parts by the sol- 
diers at land, who, together with them in the ships, mutually repeated 
dieir shouts and acclamations. And now many boldly and resolutely^ 
in contempt of danger, pressed forward, and in great bodies mbunted 
the walls; upon which followed a sharp engagement, the assailants 
forcing on with great resolution from without, and the besieged with 
as mnch courage flocking together to defend themselves within. At 
length the Rhodians, after a brave resistance, beat off the assailants^ 
IciUing some, and taking others prisoners that were wounded, amongst 
whom were some of the cbiefest commanders. The besiegers being 
thus baffled, Demetrius drew off his engines into his own port, and 
then set upon repairing both them and his ships. 

In the mean time the Rhodians buried their dead, and dedicate4 
to their gods their enemy's arms, and the beaks of their ships, and 
repaired those parts of their walls that were beaten down by the 
engines. 

Demetrius however, after seven days time spent in refitting his 
battering etigines, and repairing his shipping, having now all thinga 
10 readiness, entered the harbour again: for he made it bis main hu* 
siness to be absolute lord of this, and to intercept all provisions that 
night be brought ia to the relief of the city. When he came within 
the cast of a dart, he threw firebrands (of which he had a great nun[i« 
|ier) into the Rhodian ships, which lay scattered here and there, and 
shook and battered the walls with his engines, and wounded and galled 
with his darts and arrows whoever appeared in view. The assault 
thus ppntinuing, to the great terror and amazement of the in- 
habitants, the Rhodian pilots (in great fear and concern for the 
ahipping) extinguished the firebrands; and the magistrates of the 
eity, (whom they call Prytaoes), seeing that the port was now evea 
vpon the point of being tajcen^ eftfi)estfy entrented lUl the citizensj^ 
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both high and low without distinction, resolutely to put ta their help-- 
log hands for the common preservation and security of the whole 
city. Whereupon many readily came in*, and manned three of their 
strongest vessels with the best of their men, giving them orders to 
do the utmost they could with the beaks of their ships to sink the 
enemy's vessels that carried titeir engines. Those thus sent out, 
though they were plied with showers of darts and arrows, yet by the 
violence of their charge they broke in pieces the rampart^ that was 
fenced with iron, and so shattered their ships with one stroke after 
another, that they filled them with water, and dismounted two of 
their engines: whereupon the Demetrians towing back the third with 
cables, the Rhodians, encouraged by their success, pressed on still 
with fDore boldness than prudence; and therefore, being pierced and 
shattered by the beaks of many great ships that surrounded tlienij 
Execestus the admiral, and the captain of the gallics, and some 
others, (being badly wounded), were taken prisoners ;^ the rest by 
swimming got to their own men ; only one ship was taken by the De* 
metrians, and the rest escaped the danger. After this conflict, Deme- 
trius made another engine, which was thrice as big as the fonner, 
both in height and breadth. And now, being just upon entering 
into port, there arose a violent south wind, which suddenly buist 
oqX of a cloud, and sunk the ships which were advancing, and over-^ 
turned the engine'. Upon which the Rhodians, taking advantage of 
the present opportunity, at the very same time flung open thcir gates, 
and made a sally upon them that catered the port: upon which there 
was a sharp dispute foe a long time together; and because that Deme- 
trius could not come up to the assistance of his men, by reason of 
the storm, the Rhodians still fell upoa them with fresh parties one 
after another, so that tlie Demetrians, to the number of four hun- 
dred, were forced to throw down their arms, and aubnsit* After thb 
victory gained by the Rhodians, there arrived to thqir aid and assist- 
ance a hundred and fifty Gnossiaus, and five hundred men sent bf 
Ptolemy, amongst whom were some Rhodians that were soldiers un- 
der tlie king's pay. And thus stood matters in the siege of Rhodes 
at that time. 

In Sicily, Agathocles, not being able to compose matters with 
Dinoerates and the exiles, marched out with what forces he had a« 
gainst them, looking upon it as absolutely nece$sary to hazard bis 
person, and resolutely to fight it out, and gain all, or los« all. He bad 
not with him above five thousand foot, and eight hundred hprse. 

Dinoerates with the exiles, seeing that the enemy caoote boldly on» 
went out with as much earnestness and resolution to fight tbeui, be-» 
f The floating twDptfU 
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Cause he was far superior to the Agathocleans in number, having a- 
bove five-and-twenty thousand foot, and three thousand horse. Both 
armies sat dbwn one against atiother at fi place called Gorgius. At 
length they driiw up in battaliai atid fell to it; and the fi^^ht was very 
sharp for a while, by reason of the heat and resolution of both par- 
ties : but after a little time soole deserted Dinocrates, (to the num- 
ber of two thousand), and went over to the tyrant, which was the 
ruin of the exiles : fgr the Agathocleiins were thereupon much more 
encouraged and heartened; but those with Dinocrates were as much 
amazed and dejected, and, thinking that many more went off than 
there did, they all took to their heels. Agathocles pursued them a 
little way ; but then called off his men from the slaughter, and sent 
to the broken troops proposals, that all differences being at length 
laid aside, every one should have free liberty to return into their own 
country : for they found by experience that they were never able to 
overcome him by force of arms, being even now rouied, when they 
had an army far superior to his in number. The horse indeed all es- 
caped to the castle of Ambicas ; and some of the foot the night foU 
lowing got away. The greatest part possessed themselves of a hill ; 
b^t, despairing to prevail by force of arms, and desirous to return to 
their kindred, friends, estates, and country, made peace with Aga- 
thocles. Having therefor^ plighted his faith to them, and thereupon 
all of them being come down from the hill, which was a natural for- 
tification, he first disarmed them, then hemmed them in with his 
forces, and put them every man to the sword, to the number of se- 
ven thousand, (as Timaeus says), but as others have written, four thou- 
sand. For this tyrant never in the least valued either his word or 
oath, and increased his power not so much by th^ greatness of hid 
forces, as by the weakness of his subjects, fearing more his confede- 
rates than hb enemies. Having thus cut off his enemy's army, he 
received the rest of the exiles into his protection, and, receiving Di- 
nocrates into grace and favour, made him general of part of the army, 
' and intrusted him ever after in his most weighty afiairs. At whicK 
every man may justly wonder that he> who was so jealous and sus- 
picious of everyone that he would never confide in any, should Xo the 
last maintain a firm friendship only with Dinocrates, who, having 
thus betrayed his confederates seized upon Pasiphilus at Gela, and 
tliere murdered him, and delivered up all the castles and cities to 
Agathocles, bringing all his enemies, under his feet in two years 
tirae^ 

In Italy, the Romans subdued the Paliniahs, and took their coun- 
try from them, and some that were students at Rome they made free 
of the city. Afterwards the consuls marched out nguinst the Sam^ 
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nites, who had wasted and harassed Phaleria, and in a battle roated 
them, wherein they took twenty standards, and two thousand |iriso- 
ners; and, after they had taken the city Bola by assault, presently 
appeared Caius GelHus, general of the Saninites, with six thousand 
men; upon which there was then another sharp engagement, ia 
which Gellius himself was taken, and many of the other Samnites 
slain and taken prisoners. The consuls being thus successful, re* 
covered Sora, Harpina, and Serenia, cities of their allies, which had 
been before taken from them. 



CHAP. V. 



tlTie siege of Rhodes continued. The acts of the sea-captains of 
the Rhodians. Peace made with the Rhoditms. The acts of 
jigathocles in the Lipari islands. The acts of Demetrius in 
Greece. The war between the Tarentines and Lucanians. The 
acts of Cleofiymus the Spartan. Cassander sends to Antigonus 
to make peace^ tvho refuses. Lysimachus joins with Cassander ^ 
and so does Ptolemy and SeteucuSj against Antigmius: he 
marches against Lysimachus. Demetrius* s further acts in Greece. 
The armies of Cassander and Demetrius. Demetrius leaves 
Greece , a7id goes ivith his army to his father in Jtsia^ after peace 
made with Cassander. The misfortunes of PKstarchus at sea. 
Ptolemy besieges Sidon^ but returns to Egypt upon a false report.. 
Seleucus marches from JSabylon with a great army. 



AFTER the former year had run its course, Pherecles was made 
chief governor of Athens, and Publius Scmpronius and Publius SaK> 
picius were invested with the consular dignity at Rome. At the same 
time was solemnized the hundred and nineteenth Olympiad, in which 
Andromenes the Corinthian bore away the prize. About this time 
t>emetrius, who lay still before Rhodes, seeing things did not suc^ 
ceed as to his attempts made at sea, resolved to assault the city by 
land. To that end he made preparation of plenty of all sort of tim- 
ber, and framed the engine called Helepolis, far bigger than any of 
the former. Its basis was four square; every side was almost in length 
fifty cubitSj made up of four-square pieces of timber^ bound together 
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by plates of iron. In the middle part he placed strong planks of 
timber^ a cubit distance one from another, for those that forced the 
engine forward to stand upon. The whole was moved upon eight 
strong and large wheels, whose felloes were two cubits thick, covered 
with strong iron plates : across over the spokes were contrived An* 
tistreptas * to turn about the engine in a trice whenever they pleased. 
At every comer of the machine were pillars raised, little less than a 
hundred cubits high, every one of an equal length, so compacted to* 
gether as that the whole machine was nine stories high. In the first 
were three-and-forty beds, and in the highest nine : the three sides 
of the engine were lined on the outside with iron plates fastened with 
nails, to prevent all damage from fire that might be shot or cast txovfX 
the city. In every story at the front were made loop-holes, propor« 
tionable, and in shape, to the nature of the artillery that was thence 
to be discharged. To these were shutters (fastened to the engine) 
to draw up, for the better defence of them within that threw the 
darts; for they were lined with skins stuffed with wool, to deaden the 
force of the stone^shot. £very story was furnished with two large 
ladders, that whatever was necessary might be brought in to them at 
one and the same time by one, while others were going down upon 
other occasions by the other, tliat so every thing miglit be despatched 
ivitliout tumult and confusion. There were chosen out of the whole 
army the strongest men (to the number of three thousand and four 
hundred) to move the engine forward ; of whom some from within^ 
and others placed behind, so forced it forward, that art and strength 
together much facilitated the motion. He made also Testudoes \y by 
some to fill up treuches and ditches, and with others to bring up 
battering rams : he made likewise galleries, through which they that 
were- employed might pass and repass with safety at their pleasure. 
By the help and assistance likewise of the seamen, he plained and 
laid even all the way along which the engines were to be brought up, 
to the space of four furlongs, so that the breadth of the work faced 
as much of the city-wall as consisted of six divisions between the 
turrets, and of seven of the turrets themselves. The multitude of 
artificers and workmen that were got together were no less than thirty 
thousand men. Every thing therefore (through multitude of hands) 
being perfected and completed sooner than could be imagined, De- 
metrius became a terror to the Rhodians; for not only the greatness 
of the engines, and the multitude of men, but the valour and dili- 
gence of the king in carrying on of sieges amazed them : for he was 
extraordinarily ingenious iq invention, and contrived many things 

* Instrumentt to turn the cngioe. 
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beyond all the art and industry of the artificers, whence he got the 
name of Poliorcetes*: for he was so fierce and violent in his assaults, 
that no wall seemed to be so strong as to be a sufficient defence to 
the besieged against him. And besides he was so tall and beautiful, 
that he looked like a demi-god ; insomuch tliat those who came to 
him but as guests and strangers, and saw his graceful mien, clothed 
with royal majesty, were struck with admiration, and would often at- 
tend upon him in his e^ipeditions, merely to have the satisfaction of 
looking at him. Moreover, he was of a high and noble spirit, and 
scorned not only to stoop to the common sort, but even to princes 
themselves. And that which was most strange, and peculiar only to 
himself was, that in times of peace he was given to drunkenness and 
banqueting, to dancingand rioting, and would imitate even the man- 
ners of Bacchus himself, such as is fabulously reported he used to 
practise when he was ppon earth; but iu times of war he was very 
active and serious, ipsomuch that he went beyond all the rest, both 
as to his head and hand, when any thing was to be done. For in his 
time, and by his contrivance, were made the greatest darts, and such 
sort of engines as far exceeded all other nations in the world : and 
after this siege, and his father's death, he launched forth the greatest 
ships that were ever before seen. In the mean time the Riiodians, 
perceiving how the enemy's works went on, built another wall with- 
in, answerable to that which was now presently to be assaulted ; and 
to this purpose they used the stones tlMit walled in the theatre, and 
pulled down some neighbouring houses and some temples for the 
same purpose, vowing to the gods to build larger and fairer, if the 
city were preserved. They s^nt out likewise nine ships, and com- 
manded the captains that, infesting every part, and surprising what 
ships they could, they should sink some of those they took, and 
bring others into the city harbour. These captains divided their 
squadron into thfee parts; Daaiopliilus, with the ships which the 
Rhodians called Phalacidsef, sailed to Carpathus:{:, where, surprising 
many of Demetrius's ^eet, he sunk some, and burnt others that were 
drawn up upon the shore, making choice of such prisoners as might 
be most useful and serviceable ; and many ships that were carrying 
corn and other^fruits out of the island he brought away with him into 
his own country. 

Menedemus, who comipanded three small gallies § between two 
^nd three tier of oars, made for Patara and Lycia, and there found a 
^hip at anchor, and burnt her, all her men being before gone off t^ 

* Foliorcetes, city*taker. t Guard ibipt. 

f Carpatiius, an island between Rhodes and Crate, now Scapaato. 
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land; he took likewise many of the enemy^s transport- ships which 
carried provisions to their camp, and sent them t^ Rhodes : he took 
also a ship of four tier of oars coming out of Cilicia, which carried a 
royal robe, and other rich furniture, which Phila, Demetrius^s wife, 
had curiously wrought, and had sent as a present to her husband^ 
He ordered the garments to be conveyed into Egypt, for they were 
purple robes, fit for none to wear but kings ; but the ship he took 
away with him, and sold all the seamen he had taken, both out of the 
galley of four tier of oars, and other vessels. Amyntas, who com- 
manded the other ships, sailed to the islands, and, falling in with 
some of the enemy that were conveying away something of use for 
the engines, he sunk some of the ships, and brought in others to tlie 
city, in which were taken eleven famous artificers, most expert artists^ 
in making of darts and engines* 

After this was called a general assembly, wherein it was proposed 
that the statues of Antigonus and Demetrius should be pulled down, 
affirming, that it was a thing intolerable that enemies and besiegers 
of the city should have the same honours as those that were friends 
and benefactors : but the people were much incensed at this motion^ 
and checked them that proposed it as those that did ill, and would 
fiot suffer any thing in diminution to the honour of Antigonus, there* 
by wisely consulting both their own reputation and advantage : for 
this greatness of mind and soundness of judgment in a democratical 
government redounded amongst nil to the praise of the besieged^ and 
softened and melted the spirits of the besiegers : for they that had 
set at liberty the Greek cities, who had testified nothiogof their good 
will towards them as their benefactors, now seemed to go about to 
enslave that city, who had givien a clear and evident demonstration 
of the firmness and constancy of their gratitude. This resolution 
likewise might reasonably be concluded to be of singular advantage 
to them in the worst of fortune ; for if the city were taken, the re^ 
membrance of their kindness might plead and prevail for their par* 
don : it is clear, therefore, that the Rhodians manifested singular pru* 
dence in the management of this affair. 

Demetrius had now even undermined the city, when a desertet 
very opportunely came in, and informed the city, that the miners 
were approached almost within the walls : upon which the Rhodians 
drew a deep trench all along the wall that was now ready to be tum* 
bled down, and forthwith fell to countermining ; and at length met 
the enemy under ground, and so prevented the mine from proceed* 
ing any further : and while both parties guarded the mines,* some of 
•' Pemetrius's soldiers with money bribed Athenagoras, the captain of 
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the guard for the Rhodiaus. He was a Milesian^ scDt thither b/ 
Ptolemj, and captain of the mercenaries, who having promised to 
betray the city, appointed a day on which Demetrius should send some 
one of the chiefest of bis commanders, who should enter in the night 
through the mines into the city, and find out a place fit and coore- 
nient to receive the soldiers. Athenagoras having now raised up the 
bopes and expectations of tiie Demetrians, discovered the witole in* 
trigue to the senate. The king, according to the compact, sent one 
of hb noblemen, Alexander, a Macedonian : but the Rhodians seized 
bim as soon as he peeped out of the mine; but crowned Athena- 
goras with a crown of gold, and for a reward gave him five talents 
of silver; and then made it their business to engage the lest of the 
mercenaries and strangers to be faithful to the people M the ways 
tbey could. 

However Demetrius, bavii^g now finished all his engines, and 
plained and laid even every place under the walls, brought up his 
HelepoUs^ in the middle, and so ordered his Testudoes for filling up 
of trenches and ditches, (which were eight in number), that he placed 
ibar on each side of the Helepolis* To each of these was adjoined 
a gallery, and they who went in and out might execute what was 
commanded without any danger. He had likewise two other Testudoes 
ibtt bore battering rams, far larger than tlte rest ; for both of tbeiD 
were a hundred and twenty cubits long, strongly armed with iron, and 
their headsf resembled the beak of a ship, and were easily moved 
forward by the help of wheels; but to do eilectual cxecutioo^ they 
were forced on by a thousand men at least. 

Being ready to bring up his engines to the walls, he filled every 
atory in tite Helepolis witli as many engines for shooting of stones, 
ftrrows, and darts, as each would huld. Then he sent his sea*force& 
to the haven and the places adjoining, and ordered his land-army to 
the vest of the wall where any approach could possibly .be made. At 
length, atone signal and word of command all set up a shout toge-> 
^her, and wi^h great violence stormed the city on every side: and a^ 
the very time that the walls were shakily and trembling with tlie 
strokes of t^e battering rams, and stones shot from tlie engines^ in 
came ambassadors (ro« Cnidus, and intreated him to forbear all fur^ 
ther proceedings by fo^ce of arni^, and promised, that they would per- 
suade the Rhodians to submit (as far as it was possible) to his com-t 
nands. The king hereupon remitted his heat, and ambassadors were 
sent from both sides, who banded matters tp and fro, but could not 
^ome to any agreement. Whereupon he resolutely renewed the asn 
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sault, and battered down one of the strongest towers built of foar« 
square stone, and so shook the whole space between the towers, that 
the besieged could not pass that way to the bulwarks. 

But at this time, king Ptolemy sent a great fleet with provision* 
to the Rhodians, in which were three hundred thousand Aitabans* 
of corn, beans, and peas. These making a straight course for Rhodes, 
l)emetrius sent shipping after them, in order to seize the provisions 
for the use of his own camp: but the Ptolettoians, (hoisting up all 
their sails), by the favour of a fair gale of wind, arrived safe at ihtii 
port, and so those that were sent after them by Demetrius returned 
as they went, Cassander likewise sent ten thousand medimni of 
barley to the Rhodians, atid Lysimachus forty tliousand of wheat, and 
as much of barley. 

The town thtis supplied with plenty of provisions, their languisliin^ 
spirits now revived ; and thereupon judging it much to their ndvaiv* 
tage if they could ruin the enemy's engines, they got together abun-^ 
tlance of ^re-balls, and several engines for shooting of fire, and 
placed them and their other artillery upon tlie walls ; a^d the next 
night, about the second watch, they suddenly commenced playing 
upon the enemy's guards with arrows, darts, stones, and other wea** 
pons; and at the same time making use of aU sorts of fire engines^ 
they grievously wounded and galled all that came flocking into that 
part : whereupon the Demetrians, who were altogether surprbed by 
so sudden and unexpected an attack, being mightily oonceroed iot 
their engines and their other works, ran all in a body together Um 
defend them. The night being very dark, no moon appearing^ fire^ 
brands flying about with great violence, gave light to the night ; and 
darts and stones from the catapults and balistas, not diiM^erned when 
they were shot, wounded and galled many of the combatants, wha 
could not see how to avoid them. And now, at this very time, sotat 
of the iron plates fell off from the great engine, and the fire-brands 
had the good fortune to fall upon that part that was bare : upon which 
as the fire increased, Demetrius was in a great fright lest the engin# 
should be totally* consumed; and therefore he endeavoured to pre^. 
vent it with all the speed possible, and to quench the raging flame 
by the water before prepared, and ready in the apartments of the en*< 
gine for such accidents. At length he called together, by sound 
of trumpet, those that were to move the engines, and by their help 
t-emoved them out of the reach of the darts. When it was day, he 
ordered the boys and pages in tlie army to gather Up ail the darti 
and arrows shot by the Rhodians, because be had a desire, by num^ 
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bering of tliese, to make a conjecture how the citizens were foroish- 
ed and providedi These boys perforiniog wtiat they were com* 
manded, there were in number of fire brands, and other vehicles of 
fire of several siaeSj above eight hundred s and of darts, no fewer 
than fifteen Iiundred. This vast number of darts, arrows, fire- 
brands, and balls, shot in so little a portion of the night, caused him 
to admire tiie store and provision of the city in their auimumtioD ; 
and likewise their great charge and expense in providing them-.. 
Then he set about repairing his engines, burying the dead, and cur- 
ing those that were wounded ; during which time the citizens, hav- 
ing a respite from the assaults and batteries of the engines, built a 
third wall in the shape of a half moon, which encompassed all that 
part of the wall which lay most open and exposed to the enemy's 
attacks. And besides this, they drew a deep trench round that part 
of the wall which was ready to fall^ that the king might not enter on 
a sudden at the first push* They likewise sent out some siyift sail- 
iqg ships under the command of Amyntas, who made over to the 
continent of Asia, and there set upon some privateers tliat werecom-* 
missioned by Demetrius : they had three open vessels, and were re- 
puted the stoutest men the king had in his fleet. After a short fight, 
the Rhodians tdok both the ships and the men» among whom were 
Tlmocles, the chief of the pirates* They likewise fell upon some 
xHerchant-sbips, and took some light vessels laden with tM>rn, and 
with these, and the open vessels of the pirates^ they secretly passed 
by the enemy, and got into Rhodes. 

Demetrius having repaired his machines, brings them again ap 
to the walls^ and, with showers of darts and arrows, forced the be- 
sieged from the bulwarks; and battering the place adjacent with his 
rams, he beat down two spaces between the tower. In the heat of 
thb action the besieged with all their might defended the middle 
tower, and were continually harassed by strong parties of fresh mea 
one after another, so that Aminias their chief commander, coura- 
geously behaving himself> was there skin, with many of the com« 
mon soldiersi 

While these tilings were doing, king Ptolemy sent to the Rho- 
dians as much corn and other provisions as he had done before; and 
also fifteen hundred soldiers> under the command of Antigonus a 
Macedonian. 

About the same time there came to Demetrius, about fifty ambas- 
sadors, from Athens and other cities of Greece, all soliciting the 
king to compose matters, to conclude a peace with the Rliodians. 
Whereupon there was a cessation of arms, and many harangues were 
now made to the people^ and then again to Demetrius, but ibay 
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could not agree upon any terms; and therefore the ambassadors de-^ 
parted without effecting any thing. 

Demetrius was afterwards contriving to make an attack upon th(S 
city in the night, at that part of the wall which had fallen down. — i, 
To this end he picked out the best of his soldiers^ and some otiiers 
fit for the purpose, in all to the amount of fifteen hundred, whom he 
commanded to approach the walls secretly, about the second watch* 
He himself stood ready with the rest of the army, and gave orders 
to the officers of every regiment, upon a signal given, to set up a 
shout, and forthwith to make an assault upon the city both by sea 
and laud; who all executed his commands accordingly: and pre- 
sently one party made to the ruins, and killing the watch at the 
trench, broke into the city, and possessed themiielves of all the pla- 
ices round the theatre. Ihe Rhodians seeing all the city in an up 
roar upon the knowledge of what had happened, commanded them 
that guarded the port and the walls, every one to keep their Several 
posts, and endeavour to beat off the enemy that attempted to encen 
They in the town, with the stoutest of the citizens^ and those sol- 
diers who had lately come from Alexandria, attacked them that had 
broke in within the walls: but as soon as it was day^ Demetrius lift^ 
ed up the signal, at which both those who had made ah attack upon 
the port, and those around the walls, set up a shout all together^ to 
encourage the men that had catered, and were about the theatre.-^ 
I'he poor women and children throughout the whole city were in a 
state of terrible fear and consternation, as if the town had been thea 
actually taken by storm. 

However^ a sharp encounter took place between the lUAdiaris and 
those that had entered the town ; and though many fell oiftoth sides^ 
yet neither of them at the first gave the least ground. But after 
awhile, w^en many more of the Rhodians came flocking in, resol-^ 
ved to endure the greatest extremity in fighting for their country^ 
and for all that was dear to them in the world, the king's party were 
overborn; and Alcimus and'Mantius^ the commanders of the party^ 
after many wounds received, were there slain; most of the remain- 
der were either killed upon the spot, or taken prisoners; but some 
few made their escape and got to the king. Many likewise of the 
Rhodians were slain at the same time^ among whom was Damotetis^ 
president of the council, a man most renowned foi^ his valour. De- 
metrius, although he judged that fortune had, as it were, wrung the 
city out of his haiids, yet prepared for another assault. But his fa-^ 
tber writing him to make peace with the Rhodians on such tefms and 
conditions as he could get, he watched for the most convenient op«^ 
portunity that might afford him a colourable pretence for an agree 
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taent and settlement of matters between tfiem. Ptolemy likewise^ 
though he had before written to the Rhodians to acquaint them that 
he intended to send them a great quantity of com, and three thoa- 
sand men, yet afterwards advising them to treat and agree with An- 
tigonus upon any reasonable conditions, they all inclined to peace. 
At the same time likewise, the iEtoHan commonwealth sent ambas- 
sadors to negotiate a pacification. Tlie Rhodians therefore at length 
struck up a peace with Demetrius upon the conditions following: — 
^ That the city should remain subject to its own laws, and should 
J>e without a garrison : that they should enjoy their own estates and 
revenues : that they should join with Antigonus in his wars against 
all persons except Ptolemy; and that they should deliver a hundred 
citizens as hostages, such as Demetrius should make choice of, ex- 
cept such as were magistrates/' And thus the Rhodians, after a 
whole year's siege, put An end to the war, honouring those with just 
rewards, who approved themselves honest and faithful to their coun- 
try: and such slaves as had behaved themselves stoutly and valiant- 
ly, they set free, and enrolled them as members of the city. They 
set up likewise the statues of the kings, Ptolemy, Cassander, and 
Lysimachus, and of some others inferior to them, who yet had coo* 
tribttted mucn to the safety of the place'. But, that they might ex- 
press their gratitude and thankfulness to Ptolemy above all the rest, 
they sent some of their priests to consult the oracles of Ammoo, 
whether they should worship Ptolemy as a god ? And being an- 
fwered that they should, they consecrated to him a four-square 
grove in their city, building on every side thereof a gallery of a fur- 
long in length, and called it Ptolemseum, or Ptolemy's gallery 

They repaired also the theatre, and the pans of the walls that were 
thrown down, and made them/ and all the other places which had 
been damaged, far more beautiful and glorious than they were 
)>efore. 

Demetrius, having ratified the peace with the Rhodians, (accord* 
ing to his father's commands), loosed from thence with his whole 
army, and, passing by the islands, he arrived at Aulis in Boeotia, 
minding with all speed to set the Grecians at liberty; for Cassander 
and Polyperchon, grown bold through the absence of the enemy, 
had not long before wasted and harassed many parts of Greece. 
And first of all he freed the city of the Ciialcidians from a garrison 
of the Boeotians, and forced the Boeotians (out of fear of him) to 
fall off from their league with Cassander. Afterwards, confederating 
with the ^tolians, he prepared to make war upon Polyperchon and 
Cassander. 

During these transactions, Etmselus^ the king of the Cimmcriao 
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Bosphonis^ having now reigned six years, ended his days; after 
whom succeeded Spartacus, his son, who reigned twenty years* 

Having now given an account of the affairs of Greece and Asia, we 
ahall pass over to other parts of the world* 

In Sicily, Agathocles on a sudden, and without any provocation^ 
invaded the inhabitants of the Lipari islands, being then in full and 
perfect peace and security, and exacted from them fifty talents of 
silver* At which time, many thought that it was spoken from a di"« 
viae spirit, when it was said — ^That God would remarkably pursue 
him for hb wickedness. The Liparians then desired him, that he 
would give some time to make up the money that was short, declar* 
iog, that to that time they never made use of the dedicated treasures 
but Agathocles forced them to give him the money that was in the 
sacred treasury*, upon some of which was stamped the imi^ of 
i£olus,and upon others Vulcan ^ and when he had got it, he set aailj 
and away he went; but there arose a storm^ which broke io pieeea 
eleven of the ships that carried the money: which gave occasion to 
many to conclude, that i£olus (who is said to h^ve command of the 
winds in those parts) executed vengeance upon him at his first set** 
ting forth; snd that Vulcan, at his latter end, punished the tyrant ia 
his own country according to the just desert of his wickedness, burn- 
ing him alive with hot coals: for it was one and the same justice and 
divine will that forbore and passed over those that saved and preserved 
their parents at the foot of Mount uEtna, and that exerted his power 
in punishing those that had impiously prophaned the deity. But what 
is now said concerning the return and misfortunes of Agathocles shall 
be further confirmed, when we come to the time proper for that re<* 
latioo; but now we must apply ourselves to what was done in those 
parts of Italy that lay bordering upon one another* 

The Romans and Samnites, after a war of two-and-twenty years 
and six months continuance, by their mutual ambassadors at length 
made peace one with another* But Sempronius, one of the consuls, 
broke into the country of the i£qui, and took forty towns in forty days 
time at the most; and, bringing the whole country into absolute sub- 
jection to the Roman yoke, returned home, and most worthily and 
gloriously triumphed. But the Romans entered into a league with 
the Marsi, Peligni, and Marrucini* 

W hen the last year was ended, Leostratus was chosen chief magia- 
trate of Athens for this succeeding, and Servius Cornelius and Lucioa 
Genucius were created consuls at Rome. In the time of whose go* 
vernments, Demetrius resolved to make war upon Casaander, and to 
K$tgre liberty to the Grecians; and above all other coacerns^ to put 
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the afiairs of Greece into a good and happy condition; because he 
hoped by the liberty granted thereby both to advance his own reputa- 
tion, and also to break those captains of Cassander's who were joined 
Vf'ith Prepelaus, and that, by falling upon Cassander, he should gain 
the sovereign power to himself. The city of Sicyon w^s then held 
by a garrison of Ptoletny the king, of which Philip, a brave and gal- 
lant man, was governor: upon this place Demetrius made a suddea 
attack in the niglrt, and broke in within the walls; whereupon the 
garrison*- soldiers presently hurried into the castle. Demetrius, being 
bow possessed of the town, posted himself between the houses and 
the citadel; and being just upon the point of bringing up his en- 
gines, they within were so terrified, that they surrendered upon terms, 
and then sailed away into Egypt. Afterwards, having prevailed with 
the Sicyonians to remove and settle themselves within the castle, he 
laid that part of the city adjoining to the haven even with the ground, 
which was a place before every way strongly fortified : then joining 
with the inhabitants, and helping them to build houses*, and re- 
storing them to their former liberty, he was honoured by those he bad 
thus obliged as a demi-god; for they called the city Demetriades, 
and appointed sacrifices, festivals, and sports, with other honours, to 
he yearly celebrated and offered in memory of him as the builder 
of their city. But time and turns of fortune put an end to these 
solemnities. 

The Sicyonians therefore, being fixed in a far better place than 
they were before, have continued there from that very time to this 
day: for the site of the citadel is large and plain, compassed in on 
every side >vith inaccessible rocks, so that no engine can possibly 
approach or come near it: it is furnished likewise with plenty of wa^ 
ter, by which the inhabitants greatly enriched their gardens and or** 
chards: and therefore all approved the wisdom and ingenious con«> 
trivanqe of the king, who had provided for them every thing conduc- 
ing to their pleasure In time of peace, and to their protection and se- 
curity in time of war. Having settled all things at Sicyon, he marched 
thence with his whole army to Corinth, which Prepelaus, Cassander's 
general, then held with a strong garrison; where being presently let 
in by the citizens in the night, (through a little sally-port), he gained 
the city, together with the havens. The soldiers in garrison hereupon 
fled, some of them into the Sisyphiumf, (as it is called), others into 
tlie citadel: whereupon the engines being brought up to the fortifi- 
cations, after much toil and labour, he took Sisyphium by storm. 
The besieged had (before he entered) all fled to them that were ia 
the citadel; but he so terrified them also, that he forced them ta 
' • lu the ciudek t PiJice. 
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sttrrender: for this king in assaults was not to be resisted; and ia 
inventing of engines fcnr the assaulting of places was extraordinarily 
ingenious. 

And now, although he restored the Corinthians to their liberty, yet 

he put a garrison into the citadel*, because the citizens desired to 

continue under the king'sf protection until he had subdued Cas- 

sander: and so Prepelaus, having thus poorly lost Corinth, went to 

. Cassander. 

Then Demetrius inarched into Achaia, and tooklButa by assault; 
and within a few days after, he had Scyros delivered up to him, and 
expelled the garrison thence; and, moving forward, he freed all tke 
rest of the cities of Achaia. Then encamping at i)i)genm, b^ lay 
with his army round the walls; and, upon a parley with Strembichufl 
the governor, demanded the surrender of the town: but he not only 
refused, but railed against Demetrius from the watb, and'gave him 
base language; whereupon xh^ king brought up the engines, bal* 
tered down the wall, and took the city by storm, and there crucified 
Strombichus, (who was placed there as governor by Polyperchon)^ 
and about fourscore more that were his inveterate enemies, -before 
the walls of the town. And from among the prisoners he picked 
out two thousand mercenaries, and intermixed them amongst his own 
Regiments. 

After the taking of this city, they who held the neighbouring forts 
and castles thought it to no purpose to oppose the king; and there- 
fore all surrendered their garrisons. And all the governors of cities^ 
seeing that Cassander and Polyperchon sent them no assbtance, and 
that Demetrius with a potent army, and with engines the greatest that 
ever came into the field, was ready to fall upon them, surrendered all 
up to him. And thus stood the afiairs of Demetrius, , 

In Italy, the Tarentines (being at war with the Lucanians and the 
Romans) sent ambassadors to Sparta desiring aid, and thatCleonymus 
might be sent them for their general. The Lacedsmonians readily 
granted the general that was desired; and the Tarentines sent ships 
and money, wherewith Cieonymus raised five thousand men, and 
mustered them a^Tenarus in Laconia; and thence by a short cut 
sailed to Tarentum, where he hired as many 'mercenaries as the for- 
mer, and listed some of the citizens: in the whole he raised above 
twenty thousand foot, and two thousand horse. He joined to his 
army likewise many Greeks of Italy, together with the Messapians; 
whereupon the Lucanians, being terrified with the greatness of his 
army, made peace whh the Tarentines: only the Metapontians stood 

• Acro Corintlio. 
t Aotigonos'fl protff tioo^ who bad assvmed the tide of king, aa ii said bcfof«. 
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off; and therefore b« required the Ltucanians to joio with him in 
spoiling aod baraasing their country | aud accordingly making uaeiir 
a fit opportunity, he broke in upon them, and put them into a teni* 
Wa fright: aodj though he entered into the city as a friend^ yet be 
Vapanned the citkens out of m thousand talents of silver and up- 
wards, and took aivay two hundred young ladies of the best qualitf 
&r hostages, not so much to secure the performance of the tasgue, 
as to gratify his own brutish lusts; for he threw off his Laconic ha- 
bit, and gave up- himself to alt manner of voluptaousoess, and broaght 
tbem into bondage and slavery who had committed tbcKseltas to 
Us care and protection* For, though he had so great aa araoy, and 
ao well provided, yet he did nothing worthy the name of a Spartan^ 
Be determined, indeed, to make an expedition into Sicily, under oo- 
liNur ot overturning the tyranny of Agathoclesj and to restore the St- 
cttians to their antient laws and liberties; but omitting that for ibm 
piesent, he sailed to Corcyra, and, having taken the ctty^ got there a 
vast treasure, and garrisoned the place, designing to make use of 
that as a town and citadel of war, and thence to manage all the af- 
fairs of Greece. Forthwith ambassadors came to him from IXsme- 
trios, Poliorcetes, and Cassander, severally, to solicit him to joia 
them as confederates) but he joined neither* 

Afterwards, hearing that the Tarentines and some others Iiad re- 
volted and deserted him, he left a sufficient garrison at Corcyra, and 
with the remainder of his forces sailed* in agrest rage into Italy, with 
a resolution to execute exemplary punishment Q|)on those who bad 
lebelled* Arriving at the very place where the barbarians keptguard, 
be took the city; and after he had sold the men for slaves^ be de 
vastated and harassed all the country. He took also a town called 
Trioptus by assault, and carried thence three thousand captives,.^ 
But about this time the barbarians got into a body, and attacked his 
camp in the night, killed above two hundred of bis soldiers, and 
took about a thousand prisoners : and on the back of this mislbrtune 
there arose a vk>lent storm, which destroyed twenty of his ships aa 
they lay at anchor near his camp. 

Being grieved and plagued with these misfortunes falling one 
upon the neck of another, Cleonymus returned with his forces to 
CorcyiB. 

The former year being past, this year Nicocles executed the office 
of Lord Chancellor of Athens, and Marcus Livius and Marcus i£- 
milias were consuls at Borne: at wUch time Cassander, king of 
|4aeedoa, perceiving the armies of his eneo^ies to increase, and that 
the impending storm was ready to fall with all its weight n|K>n him» 
was in much alarm coooerning the is&w of the event. He there- 
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off; and therefore b« required the Lucaniaoa to joia with bin in 
WHling aod baraaeiog their coontfy ; aud accordingly making aae cif 
a fit opportunityj he broke in upon them, and put^ them into a tenri^ 
We fright: andi thoagh he entered into the city as a friend yet be 
Vapaoned the citkens out of six thousand talents of silver and op* 
vaids, and took away two hundred youag ladies of the best quality 
fcMT hostages, not so moch to secure the perforoiance of tlie lesguep 
as to gratify bis own brutish lusts; for he threw off his Laeonic ha- 
\k, and gave up- himself to alt manner of voluptuousness, and brought 
ifaem into bondage and slavery who had committed tbea^eltea U> 
Us care and protection. For, though he had so great att army, and 
ao well provided, yet he did nothing worthy the name of a Spartais* 
Be determined, indeed, to make an expedition into Sicily, under oo- 
lowr of overturning the tyranny of Agathoclesa and to restore the Si* 
cttians to their antient laws and liberties; but omitting that for tliei 
present, he sailed to Corcyra, and, having taken the city,, got there m 
vast treasure, and garrisoned the place, designing to noake use of 
that as a town and citadel of war, and theoce to manage all the af» 
fairs of Greece. Forthwith ambassadors came to him from DeuM- 
Irius, Poliorcetes, and Cassaoder, severally, to solicit him to joia 
ihum as confederates; but he joined neither* 

Afterwards, hearing that the Tarentines and some others bad re* 
Tolttd and deserted him, he left a sufficient garrison at Corcyra, and 
with the remainder of his forces sailed' in a great rage into Italy, wids 
a resolution to execute exemplary punishment Q|>on those who bad 
rebelled. Arriving at the very place where the barbarians keptguard, 
be took the city; and after he had sold the men for slaves, be de 
vastated aud harassed all the country. He took also a town called 
Triopius by assault, and carried thence three thousand captives*..^ 
Sut about this time the barbarians got into a body, and attacked his 
camp in the night, killed above two hundred of his soldiers, aod 
took about a thousand prisoners : and on the back of this misfortune 
there arose a violent storm, which destroyed twenty of has sliips aa 
they lay at anchor near his camp. 

Being grieved and plagued with these misfortunes faUiog od« 
upon the neck of another* Cleooymus returned witk bis forces ta 
Corcyra. 

The former year being past, this year Nicocles executed the olBce 
of liord Chancellor of Athens, and Marcus Livius and Marcus i£- 
mitias were consuls at Borne: at which time Cassander, king of 
|4acedoa, perceiving the armies of his enen^ies to increase, and thai 
the impending storm was ready to fall with all its weight o|)on him^ 
was in much alarm concerning the issuQ of the event* He there- 
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fore sent ambassadors into Asia to Anti^nus, to entreat faim to be 
reconciled, and make peace with hinnt who fiercely and rou^ily an* 

swered ^That he would own no peace which should be made witli 

him, unless Cassander would deliver up all into his hands* At this 
answer he was greatly terrified, and sent for Lysimachus out of 
Thrace, to ^^entnre all in a common lot together: for at all times, im 
his greatest straits, his manner was to have recourse to him for le* 
lief, both on account of his valour, and because his kingdom bor- 
dered upon Macedonia. These two kings therefore, consulting to* 
gether how to manage their mutual affairs to the best advantage^ 
sent ambassadors to Ptolemy king of Egypt, and to Seleucus, prhiee 
of the higher provinces, giving them an account of the proud aa« 
awerof Antigonus; and representing to them — ^That they were aH 
in equal danger by this war; for if Antigonus gained Macedonia, he 
would presently swallow up the rest; and that he had upop sewenl 
CKTCasions given a clear discovery of his covetousness and ambition ( 
and that he would have none to participate with him in any pait of 
the empire; and therefore, that it was very fit and expedient tliaC 
they should all join together against him. 

Ptolemy and Seleucus, judging what was said to be certainly true, 
readily came into the league, and raised numerous forces to assist itt 
the war. However, Cassander judged it not prudent to suffer tho 
enemy first to break in upon him, but that it was rather for his wd* 
vantage to be beforehand with them, and fall first upon them. T# 
that end he delivered part of the army to Lysimachus, and sent a ge* 
neral along with them ; and he himself marched with tlie rest into 
Thessaly, to fight with Demetrius and the other Grecians. 

Lysimachus with his army passed over out of Europe into Asia^ 
and set free the inhabitants of Lampsacos and Paros, who had sided 
with him upon their own accord: but taking Sigseum by assault, ht 
placed a garrison in it: and then committed six thousand foot tmd 
a thousand horse to the charge of Prepelaus, and sent him to take the 
cities in i£olia and Ionia: but he himself in the first plaoe design- 
ed to besiege Abydos, and carried along with him darts, battering 
rams, and other engines for that purpose. But a great number of 
soldiers being sent by sea from Demetrius for the defenoe of the ci* 
ty, he laid aside his design; and having taken the Hellespont aad 
Phrygia, he went forward and besieged the city of Synada, whert 
the king's * magazine lay; and at the same time drew over Docimus^ 
a commander of Antigonus's party, to join the common cause; and 
by his help took both Synada and other forts where the king's trea* 
aures were laid up, 

* AstSgonoi. 
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In the mean time Prepelaus, who was sent to make war upon 
JEolia and Ionia, by the way toolc Adramyttium^ and besieged Ephc- 
sus; and so terrified the inhabitants^ that .they submitted : and find- 
ing there the hostages which the Rliodians had given to Demetrius^ 
lie sent them all home again to their friends, and did not hurt any 
of the Ephesians in their persons ; but he set on fire all the ships he 
found in the harbouri because the enemy still commanded all at 
•ea, and because the issue of the war was as yet uncertain. After 
thisj he joined to him the Teians and Gulophonians. But as for 
Erythr« and Clazomenie, they had succour sent them by sea, and 
therefore he could not take them : but having wasted their territo* 
ries, he departed for Sardis ; and there he drew over^ by fair words^ 
Fheenix and Docimus, two of Antigonus's captains, and took the 
city itself, all but the castle, into his protection. As for the castle^ 
Philippus, a friend of Antigonus's, kept it, and would not betray his 
trust. Antigonus was at that time wholly taken up in making sports 
mnd feasts in Antigonia, and had proclaimed great prizes for such as 
would put in for them, and large wages to all expert artificers that 
could be found. 

But when he heard that Lysimachus was come into Asia, and that 
his soldiers revolted to hi;n by multitudes, he discontinued his sports, 
and distributed among the wrestlers and artificers no less than two 
hundred talents; and then taking his army with him, leftSyria^ and 
by long marches hastened to meet the enemy. As soon as he came 
to Tarsus in Cilicia, out of the monies which he took with him from 
the city of Quinda, he gave his army three months pay beforehand; 
and besides this, he brought three thousand talents along with hiai^ 
in order that there should be no lack of money if need should call 
for it. Then passing the Taurus, he quickened his march into Cap- 
padocia, and reduced all the cities in the Upper Phrygia and Laco* 
nia which had formerly revolted from him; and these served him ia 
the wars as they did before. 

Then Lysimachus, hearing of the enemy's approach, consulted 
with his council, in this imminent danger, what was fittest to 
be done: and their advice was, by no means to hazard a battle till 
Seleucus came down from the upper provinces; but to take posses- 
sion of the strongest places, and to intrench himself in the best man* 
ner he could, with rampartSi palisades, and stakes, and there await 
the coming of the enemy. Lysimachus having heard this advice, 
put it seriously into execution: and Antigonus on the other hand, 
as soon as he came near his camp, drew out in battalia, and endea 
vbured to provoke Lysimachus to fight: but seeing he would, not^ 
he went and kept all the passages by which any victuals might eooK 
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ihtu the camp. Whereupoa Lysimachus fearing lest he should fall 
into the hands of the enemy through Want of prdvisiohs, removeci 
by night; and having marched four hundred fuHoiigs, came toDo- 
jylfiBum, and there encamped; for in those parts there Wis ahuti- 
dance of corn atld'other provisions, having a river at the bdck of him 
as a defence to his camp. Wherefore, having faisi?d a work atid en- 
dosed it with an exceeding deep trench, and pallisadoed it witii 
three r6ws of stakes, he made all 5ure as he thought. But Antigd- 
nus finding the ehetny gohe, pursued hiiri with all speed; and com- 
ing near to the place where he lay intretiched, and seeinj^ ho dispo- 
sition in him to fight, he presently fell to Wot-k Und di-ew another 
trench around his camp, in order to besiege hihi ihbre; ^nd for thai 
purpose caused darts, arrows, and catapults, to be brought thither X6 
him. And thdugh many skirmishes were made about the trehches^ 
becatise Lysimachus's men ^hdeavt)ured by their darts and arrows 
to drive the etiemy from their works, yet Adtigortus's party had still 
the better of it in every encounter. For in process bf time Antigo- 
iius's works came to be almost finished; but Lysimachus*s provi- 
sions began to fail; who therefore taking advantage of a tempestu- 
ous night, made off with his army, and through mountainous cotid- 
tries reached his winter-quarters. But wh^h Antlgontis the next 
tnoming perceived that the* enemy wds gbne, he also marched after 
him, through the champaign country; but there haviilg fallien f( 
great quantity of rain, ahd the ways being thereby foul and deep, he 
lost many of his cal-riagcs, and some of his men also in that journey ^ 
and the whole army tVas in great distress: whferefbre, in order td 
spare his men, and the winter coming On, he gave up the ptirsuit ^ 
and casting about for the fittest places, he distributed his army Intd 
winter-quartei-s. But on receiving inttlligenbe that SeleucUS Wai 
tnarchitig doWn ftom the higher provinces With a numerous army^ 
he sent one of his friends into Greece to Demetrius, Commanding 
him with all speed to come to him with his forces. Fbr he was ex- 
tremely alarmed, lest all the kings joining together should force hint! 
\o fight, and 3o hy all at stake before the fbrces out bf Europe bould 
join him. 

Lysimachus in the like manner sent his airhiy to b^ i]ildHefed id 
the country of Salmonia, having made large provision for tlifem baf 
of Heraclea, be being in alliance with them of that city : for He mar- 
ried Amestris, the daughter of Oxyartes, niece to the late king Da- 
tius, wiioro Alexander gave to Craterus to be his wife, and now at 
this time governess of the city. And thud stood \\\t affairs of A^iii 
AttbAttime. 

But as to the affairs of Ctreece^ JDenil^trius beKig at Athensr> iM 
Vol*. 2. No«4d. iss 
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greatly desired to be initiated into the sacred mysteries of Ceres and 
JSleusina: but io regard that the time appointed by the law, and 
commonly spent by the Athenians in performing the ceremonies of 
this solemnity, was very long and tedious, he entreated the peopk 
that^ in return of his former kindness to them, they would alter their 
antieot custom; which they agreed to do. Whereupon he com* 
mitted his person unarmed into the hands of the priests; and thus 
being initiated before the legal day, he departed from Athens, and 
then rendes^oused both his fleet and land army at Chalcis, in Booo- 
tia: but hearing that Cassander had blocked up all the passes, ha 
judged it unsafe to go by land into Thessaly, and therefore sailed 
with the army into the haven of Larissa, and there landed his men; 
upon which the city was immediately surrendered to him : but the 
citadel he took by force of arms, and bound all the soldiers in 
the garrison in chains, kept them close prisoners, and restored the 
people of Larissa to their antient laws and liberties. Then he took 
l^na and Pteleum. Cassander had commanded the inhabitants of 
Pion and Orchomenum, two cities in Thessaly, to remove and set* 
tie at Thebes: but Demetrius put a stop to this measure. Cassan- 
der, when he saw that every thing went as Demetrius would have 
it, strengthened the garrisons of Phers and Thebes, and rendezvous- 
ed his forces in the face of the Demetrians. His whole army con- 
sisted of 'twenty-nine thousand foot, and two thousand horse..^ 
Those who followed Demetrius amounted to fifteen hundred horse, 
at least eight thousand Macedonian foot, and fifteen thousand mer- 
cenaries; and out of the cities of Greece twenty-five thousand; 
besides several regiments of light-armed men; and a disorderly 
rabble of sordid fellows out of all nations, to the number of at least 
eight thousand, such as are used to follow camps only to rob and 
plunder wherever they come : so that the ^hole land army consisted 
of fifty-six thousand men. 

The armies had now lain opposite to each other for several days, 
and though they were drawn up in battalia on both sides, yet nei- 
ther attempted to fight, solicitously expecting to hear how things 
passed in Asia. At that time, Demetrius entered with part of bis 
army into th^ city of Pherae, being invited thither by the inhabitants; 
and took the citadel, and dismissed all Cassander's soldiers on the 
terms agreed upon, and restored the Pherseaos to their former liber* 
ties* 

While these things were acting in Thessaly, the messenger! from 
Antigonus came to Demetrius, who delivered his father's commands, 
and ordered him to transport his forces over into Asia, with all the 
speed imaginable. 
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Whereupon^ looking upon H as a thin^ of absolute becessity to 
obey his fetfaer^ he forthwith coneladed a peace with Cassander^ 
upon condition that bis father should approve of it; not in the least 
doubting but he would make all void, whotef he knew bad resolvedl 
to put an end to the war by no other mean^ than by force of arsis. 
However, he was willing to manage his business so, that he should 
have a feasible pretence for leaving Greece, and not to resemble a 
flight. For among other matters, he took care to have it inserted 

in the articles of peace ^That all the Greek cities, both in Greece 

and Asia, should enjoy their antient laws and liberties. At length, 
having got ships together to transport his arm^ and the carriages^ 
he set sail with his whole force, and steering a right course througii 
the islands of the i£gean sea, came to Ephesus; and there landing 
his army encamped before it, reduced it to its former obedience; 
and suffered the garrison which Prepelaus had put there safely to 
depart. Then putting a strong garrison of his own into the castle^ 
went off with the rest of his army as far as the Hellespont, where 
he reduced the Lampsacenians and Parians, and other revolted ci- 
ties, to his subjection. And thence going to the mouth of Pontus^ 
encamped near the Temple of the- Chalcidonians, and there forti- 
fied; which done, he left there three thousand foot, with thirty sail 
of good ships to guard the port, and sent the remainder of his army 
into winter-quarters in the neighbourhood. 

About this time Mlthridates, who was subject to Antigonus, be«^ 
ing suspected of favouring Cassauder*s party, was slain at Cius, in 
the country of Mysia; of Which, and of Arthiras, he had been prince 
thirty-iiVe years. His son, also called Mithridates, succeeded him 
in his prmcipality, and added to his dominions Cappadocia and 
Paplilagonia, Which he held fof thirty-six years. 

In these days Cassander, after the departure of Demetrius, reco* 
vered all the cities lying on the sea-coast^ and sent Plistarchus in- 
to Asia, with ah army of twelve thousand foot, and five hundred 
horse, to assist Lysimachus. But Plistarchus coming to the mouth 
of Pontus, found that strait occupied by the enemy: and thereupon 
despairing of any passage that way, went to Odessus, which lies be* 
tween Apollonia and Galatia, over against Heraclea, where a part of 
Ly:^imaehus's army lay. But not having shipping enough for the 
transportation of all his forces at that place, he divided his army in- 
to three parts. The first landed safely at Heraclea; the second wa& 
defeated by the enemy's ships which lay at the straits of Pontus; and 
the third, wherein Plistarchus himself was, being overtaken by a 
violent tempest, the greatest part of the ships, with the men ki them, 
pegshed. Among the rest^^ the ship in which he was^ being a vessel 
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pf six tiers of oarsj and all the men in her^ (which could not be less 
than five hundred), except thirty-three, (of whom Plistarchus was 
one), ^ere fill lostj getting upon a plank when the sliip went to 
pieces, he was cast on shorq half dead : but recovering a Uttle^ he 
ivas afterwards carried to (leraclea, apd there recovering his strength, 
\ie went to Lysimachus in his winter-quarters; after having lost the 
greatest part of bis army. 

. About the sam^ time, Ptolemy coiping with an excellently welU 
appointed army oqt of Egypt, reduced all the cities of Ccelosyria to 
his obedience. But when he lay in siege before Sic^on, there came a 
false rumour to him, that a battle had been fought, whe^eio Lysi- 
piachus and Seleucus were rpute^ and fled to Heraclea, and that 
^.Antigonus was thereupon hastening into Syria with his victorioos 
vmy. 

^tolenly giving too easy credit to this repojt, made a truce with 
the Sjdonians for five months; and putting garrisons into other ci- 
ties which h&had tafcen in those parts, returned into Egypt. 

While these things thus passed, two thousand Autariats, aDd 
about eight hundred Lycians an4 P^mphilians, soldiers belonging to 
Lysimachus, fled over to Antigonus, put of their winter-quarters, 
and Antigonus entertained them very courteously, furnishing them 
with such pay as they said L<ysimacbus owed thenij and also rewarded 
them with large sums of money over and above. 

About the same time also Seleucus, with a grei^t army^ came 
down out of the upper provinces into Cappadocia, and wintered his 
army under tents which he brought with him ready made. His ar- 
my consisted of twenty thousand foot, and abo^t twelve thousand 
horse, including his archers on horse-back, and four hundred and 
eighty elephants, and a hundred iron chariots. Thus these kings 
joined theif forces, resolving the next summer to decide the con- 
troversy by the sword. But we shall give an account or the wan 
simong these prince^ in the beginning of tl^e next book, accordio^a^ 
^e first designed^ 
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TO THE READER, 

THE hat twenty books of Diodonis Siculns are entirely lost^ ex- 
cept some eelogues or fragments in Photiua's Bibliotheca, and 
others, recovered by Hoes Cheliusj and published by Laureotiw 
Bhodomaunus^ which contained an account of a&irs for the spaeQ 
of two hundred and fony-four yeari, or thereabouts; that is^ from 
tb^ end of the hundred and ninteeath olympiad, (when Antigootti 
f'.d Demetrius Poltorcetes were routed by Ptolemseus Lagus and 
the other confederates, A. M. a€SO), to the end of the hundred 
and eightieth olympiad, at which time Julius Caesar made his ttut 
expedition into Britain, which was in the six hundred and numtj'^ 
third year of the dty of Borne, as Eotropins aocoonts, in hb sistia 
book. 

The reader is desired to obsenre^JThat these being but flragmirat9j^ 
or pieces of Diodorus, recovered, as it were, out of the rubbish of. 
antiquity, the relations are often broken, and new rnintter SMBetimeSr 
begun, which has no coherence with what went before. 

Where they are broken, they are noted generally *H*j n .i j.n n 
Tbe new matter is easily discerned by observation. 
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A FRAGMENT 

Out of the Sixth Aaok of the Bibliotheca of Diodortis ^icuttis, td» 
ken out of Euubius PamphUius Book II. 

THESE therefore are the most remarkable things which are re- 
corded among the Atlantides concerning the gods; and they say, 
the Greciaas use the same rites and ceremonies* The same things 
Diodorus says in the third book of his history; and Diodorus also 
confirms the same theology in his sixth book, from the history of 

Evemerus the Messenian, where these are his words ^The antients 

Iield two opinions (which are brought down to posterity) concerning 
the gods: some they say are immortal and incbrniptible, as the sun^ 
nooo^ atid the rest of the stars; and likewise the winds, and other 
things of the like nature, for none of these have either beginning or 
end* But there are others, they say, that are earthly gods, bat for 
their good deeds to the benefit of mankind, have attained to the 
highest pitch of honoiif and glory; and such were Hercules, Dio- 
sysius or Bacdhus Arists^us, and such like. Of these terrestrial 
gods, many and various stories are related by historians and mytho- 
logists* Among the historians, Evemerus has composed a sacred 
hbtory, and written peculiarly of these deities. Among the mytho- 
logists, or poets. Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, and others of that .sort, 
have feigned most prodigious stories of the gods. We shall endea- 
vour briefly to rut) over what has been written by both, observing a 
kind of middle course. Evemerus, a special friend of king Cassan- 
der, being fei'ced to" undertake some great and weighty affkirs, and 
long and tedious voyages for tlie king, they say, was driven to a vast 
distance through the ocean, southward ; and departing from Arabia 
Felix, after many days sail, arrived at certain islands situated in the 
midst of the ocean; the greatest of which was one called Panchata^ 
in which he saw the people very sealous and eminent for religion^ 
who adored the gods with magnificent and pompous sacrifices, and 
rich gifts both of gold and silvef. They say, moreover, that the 
island is consecrated to the gods, and that there were many othef 
things in it which were admirable, both for their antiquity and ex- 
cellency of workmanship; of which we have given a particular ac 
count in the preceding books. That there b likewise in it^ upoa 
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the top of « high mountain, a temple dedicated to Jupiter Triphy- 
liu99 built by him when be conversed here with men, and ^rMverned 
the whole world; in which temple there is a golden pillar, whereon 
are distinctly described in Panchaian letters, the acts of Uranus*^ 

Saturn, and Jupiter. Afterwards he says ^That the first king uas 

Uranus, a just and good man, and very skilful in astrology; and 
that he was the first that adored the heavenly gods, and was therefore 
called Uranus : and that he begat on his wi^e Vesta two sons, Pan 
and Saturn, and two daughters, Rhea and Ceres. He says, more- 
over, that Saturn reigned after Uranus, and married Rhea, and be- 
gat Jupiter, Juno, and Neptune; and that Jupiter, succeeding Sa- 
turn, married Juno, Ceres, and Themis: on the first of which he 
gat the Curetes, Proserpina on the second, and Minerva on the 
third; and that afterwards coming to Babylon, he was entertained 
by Belus. And that from thence arriving at the island of Panchaia, 
lie ertcted an altar to Uranus's grandfather; and then passing 
through Syria, he came to priodle Cassius, from whom the moun- 
tain was called mount Cassius. Then travelling into Cilicia, he 
overf!ame Cilix, the lord of the country; and having at last passed 
through several other nations, veas highly honoured by all, and stiled 
a god. When he had delivered these, and such like matters con- 
cerning the gods, as of mortal roen,^he subjoins this <' Let this 

*' therefore suffice in reference to Evemerus, who wrote the sacred 
« history." 

And as to what the Greeks fabulously report concerning the gods^ 
we shall endeavour to give as succinct an account 9s we can^ tracing 
the f tepa of Horner^ Hesiod, and Orpheus. 



A FRAGMENT. 



Gmi^ Mcnac^usy or the Mimk, who wrote a history in Greek, oiti 
of Diodorm, ooncemwg the Corinthian kingdom. 

IIAVING given an account of these things, it remains that we should 
now speak of Corinth and Sicyon, how they were planted and inha*' 
bited by the Dorians; for almost all the nations in Peloponnesus^ 
except the ArcadianSj were remuved from their antient seats at the 

• Coilttn, iiMTOJu 
Vol. 2, No, 46 nr 
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time of the return of the Heraclid«; who, leaving out Corinth in the 
division, sent messengers to Alethes, and gave him the said province, 
together with the Efeighbouring territory. This roan became very 
famous, and enhurged Corinth, where he reigned thirty-eight years. 
After his deaths the eldest and next of kin ever succeeded in the 
kingdom, down to the reign of Cypselus, four hundred and twenty-, 
seven years after the return of the Heraclidse. The first that reigned 
at Corinth after Alethes was Izion, who held the kingdom thirty-eight 
years; after whom, Agesilans reigned thirty-seven year$; and after 
them, Prumnides thirty-five years, and his son Bacchis as long» who 
was the most famous and renowned of any of his ancestors, so that 
those who reigned after him were not called Heraclidse, but Bac- 
chida. After Bacchis, Agibus enjoyed the throne thirty years; £u- 
damus, twenty-five; Aristomedes, thirty-five, who after his death left 
behind him a son called Telestas, a little child, who was deprived of 
his father's kingdom by Agemon, his uncle and guardian, who reigned 
sixteen years; after him, Alexander came to the crown, and enjoyed 
it twenty-five years, and was then killed by Telestas, who had been 
before deprived of the kingdom of his ancestors, which he now re-^ 
gained, and possessed it twelve years, and then was murdered by some 
of his own kindred, and Automenes reigned in his stead one year: 
after which the Bacchidae, the posterity of Hercules, enjoyed the 
kingdom for above two hundred years, and all governed together with 
equal authority; but every year they created one of themselves Pry- 
tanis, who had the power of a monarch for ninety years, till the time 
of Cypselus, who put an end to that sort of government. These there*-; 
fore are the kings of Corinth. Bacchis reigned thirty-five yettfs. 



A PRAGMENT. 



The same George of the origin of the Romantf out of tie seveitih 
book oflHodorue Sicuba. 

SOME writers have erroneously held, that Romulus, who built Rome, 
was the son of i£neas: but this cannot possibly be true, since there 
were many kings that reigned in course between iEneas and Romn* 
lis, the city being built the second, year of the seventh Olympiad^ 
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which was above four huudred and thirty years after the Trojan war. 
For ^neas gained the kingdom of the Latins three years after the 
destruction of Trey, and reigned only three years^ and after his death 
was adored as a god. Ascanius, his son, succeeded him, and built 
Alba, called at this day I^onga. He gave the city this name from 
the river which was then called Alba, and now Tiber: but Fabius, 
who wrote an history of the Roman afiairs, speaks otherwise of the 
naming of this city. For he tells a story, that iEueas was foretold 
by the oracle, that a four-footed beast should shew him the way to 
the place where a pew city should be built, which came tlius to pass: 
being about to sacrifice a white*^ sow then big with young, she made 
her escape, and ran away to a hill, whither she was pursued, and 
there she brought forth thirty pip. ^oeas, wondering at the acci- 
dent, and calling to mind the answer of the oracle, forthwith went 
about to settle inhabitants in the place; but being warned by a vU 
sk>n in the night to desist, and not to build till after thirty ^ears then 
next ensuing, he left off his design till the number of years was 
completed. 

Here follow the Eclogues or Fragments of Diodorus Siculus, out 
of books twenty-one to twenty-six inclusive, which are now lost. 



BOOK XXI, 



1. ALL vice is to be avoided by every w}se man, but especially co« 
vetousness : for this (through hopes and desire of gain) prompts 
many to acts of injustice, and so becomes the occasion of the great-t 
est mischiefs to mankind ; for being in ihe very highest sphere of 
wickedness, it involves not only mean men, but even kings them- 
selves, in extreme calamities. For Antigonus, king of Asia, as an 
e;uimple of this truth, out of his insatiable desire, beginning a war 
against four other kings, (who joined against him), viz. Ptolemy La-» 
gus, king of Egypt, Seleucus, king of Babylon, Lysimachus, of 
Thrace, >and Cassander, the son of Antipater, king of Macedonia, 
perished in battlef, being shot through the body with multitudes of 
darts and arrows, (though afterwards buried in a royal manner), and 
]^is son Dcfpetrius, with his n^other Stratonlce, who were then in Ci-t 

• A)t)a usnifiei whit«. t At Jaiui la Ph^ygia.— FJvt, in P^nNt, 
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licia, were forced to sail away wich all the Wealth they bad toSalunii 
in Cyprus, tliat remaininfi^ still in the hands of Demetrius. 

2. Agathoclesy king of Sicily, burnt all the Macedonian fleet, Bod 
so freed Corcyra, when it was besieged by Cassander both by sea aod 
land, and very hear and likely to be taken. Oh the many ancertsin- 
ties of war ! For folly and fraud many times effect as great things as 
true valour and courage. 

3. Agathocles, being returned to the rest of his artny from Cor* 
cyra, when he heard that the Ligurians and Tyrrhenians (who were 
his mercenary soldiers) had assisted those who killed his son Archa- 
gathus in his absence, put them all to the sword, to the number of 
two thousand: upon which account the Brotii deserting hiro,here« 
solved to besiege their city called iEthas*. But the barbarians in 
great numbers falling Upon him suddenly in the night, cut off four 
thousand of his men, and so he returned to Syracuse. 

4. Agathocles rigged out a great fleet, and sailed into Italy; ad, 
having a design to march his army to Crotona, he sent a messenger 
before to Menedemus, king of Crotona, who was his particular friend, 
not to be afraid of his motion; which was merely to deceive him; 
and, purposing to besiege the place, he gave out that he was sending 
away his daujghter Lanassa with a royal ffeet to Epirus, to marry her., 
and by this fraud he came upon' them when they were unprovided, 
and never suspected him. Thereupon, applying himself with all 
earnestness to the siege, he blocked up the place by a wall drawn 
from sea to sea ; and, having by his mines and batteries ruined the 
greatest house of the town, the Crotoneans out of fear opened their 
gates, and received his army into the city, who, breaking in like a 
flood, first rifled all the houses, and then put all the men to the sword. 
He likewise made a league with the neighbouring barbarians, the Ja- 
pygians, and Peucetians, furnishing them with ships for piracy, and 
shared with them in the robbery. At length, having pat a gkrrisoo 
into Crotona, he'sailed back to Syracuse. 

5. Diallus the Athenian writer composed a general history ifl 
twenty-six books, and Psaon of Plataea another in thirty books. 

6. In the war against the Hetruscans, Gauls, and Samnites, and 
their confederates, the Romans destroyed (when Fabius was consul) 
a hundred thousand men, as Duris relates. 

7. Antipater, out of envy, killed his own mother. Alexander, his 
brother, was likewise killed by Demetrius, whom Alexander had sent 
for to his assistance. Antipater, the murderer of his mother, was also 
served the same sauce by Demetrius^ unwilling to have a partner lO 
the kingdom. 

* JEiiiu, people of Sici^. 
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8. Agathocles raised an army, and sailed over into Italy, with thirty 
thousand foot, and two thousand horse; and, giving the command of 
the fleet to Stilpo, he ordered him to waste lind spoil the country of 
the Brutii : while he was harassing the sea-coasts, he lost many of his 
ships in a storm. But Agathocles, by the help of his battering ten- 
gines, took the city Hipponium; which so terrified the Briitii^ that 
they sent ambassadors to treat with him upon terms of peace: npou 
which he pat in a garrison, and carried away whh him six hutidred 
hostages, and returned to Syracuse. But the Brutii made slight o^ 
their oath, and with the whole power of the city fell upon the garrison, 
and slew every man, and afterwards recovered their hostages, &nd freed 
themselves from the yoke of Agathocles. Lenity is to be preferred 
before revenge. 

9. Kf ost generals of armies, when they are brought into straits atld 
difficulties, (out of fear), do generally humour the multitude. 

10. When die Thebans made a second defection, Deittetrius bat- 
tered down their walls, and took the city by storm, and put only tea 
men to death, who were the ringleaders of the rebellion. 

11. Agathocles sent hisson Agathocles to Demetrius, to enter in- 
to a league with him, ofiFensive and defensive. The king kindly re- 
ceived the young man, and bestowed on him a royal robe, and many 
other rich and princely gifts, and sent along with him Oxythemes, his 
special friend, under colour of confirming the league, but in truth to 
be a spy in Sicily. 

12. King Agathocles, after a long peace between him and the 
Carthaginians, at length rigged out a fleet: for he designed to trans- 
port an army into Libya, and with his navy to hinder the exportation 
of all com and provisions from Sardinm and Sicily to the Carthagi- 
nkns, who by the last war had gained the dominion of the sea, and 
thereby had secured their country from invasions. And, though 
Agathocles had a well furnished fleet, to the number of two hundred 
gallies of four and six tier of oars, yet he failed in his design, by rea- 
son of what shortly happened. For there was one Menon, an JEgis* 
tan, a beautiful captive, then servant to the king, who fot some time 
conformed himself to a strict compliance with the king's humour^ 
so that he was taken into the number of his beloved* and intimate 
friends. But, because of the ruin of his country, and the dishonour- 
able abuse of his own person, he bore a secret hatred to the king, and 
watched an opportunity to be revenged. The king, because he was 
old, intrusted Archagathus with the command of the army : be was the 
son of Archagathus, who was killed in Libya, and was king Agatho- 
f^es's grandchild; be was a man of a strong body, and of a brttve and 

* Hia catamite. 
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gencfous spirit^ far above all the rest of bis family. Wheu he 
encamped with the army near Mtnu, the king bad a desire to pro- 
mote his son Agathocles to be his successor in the kingdom^ and to 
that end recommended the young man to the Syracusans> and de* 
clared hb purpose and design to have him succeed. Afterwards be 
sent him to the camp with letters to Archagathus, wliich ordered 
him to deliver up the command of all the forces both by sea and 
land to his son: upon which Archagathus^ perceiving that the king- 
dom was. designed for another^ contrived the destruction of them both i 
and to that end sent a messenger to Menon of iEgista, who per- 
suaded him to poison the king: Archagathus himself^ celebrating a 
sacrifice in a certain island where Agathocles then lay with the fleets 
invited him to the festival; and in the night (when he was dead 
drank) cut his throaty and threw his body into the sea, which beieg 
afterwards cast up by the violence of the waves, was known by the 
inbabitants, and carried to Syracuse. And whereas it was the king's 
eostom always after supper to pick his teeth with a quill, now rising 
from the table, he called to Menon for his toothrpicker, who, having 
dipped the end of it in poison^ delivered it to the king, and he, never 
suspf:ctiFjg any tiling, plied a^ his teeth with that care and carnest-^^ 
Bess, that none of his gums escaped the touch of jthe poison. Upon 
tliis the king began by little and little to be very ill, which was suc- 
ceeded by violent torments in his body every day. Then an incur- 
able putrefaction and rottenness covered his gums and teeth: and 
BOW drawing near to his end, he called a senate, where he complained 
of the wickedness of Archagathus, and incited the people to take re- 
venge of him for his villaoies, declaring that he would forthwith re- 
store them to their democracy. AAerwards, when he was in the very 
beight of his extremity, Oxythemes (who had been there a little be- 
fore, sent by king Demetrius) hurried him to the funeral pile, and 
burnt him while he was yet alive, and not able to speak by reason of 
the foulness and filthiness of his mouth through the poison. And 
thus Agathocles, for the many slaughters and murders of his reign^ 
and cruelties towards his own subjects, and impieties against the 
gods, came to an end such as he justly deserved for his former wick- 
ednesses, after he had reigned twenty-eight years, and lived seventy- 
two, as Timasus the Syracusan relates, and Callias, another Syraeu- 
san, (who wrote two-and-twenty hooks), and Antander likewise, the* 
brother of Agathocles, an historian. Th^ SyracMsans,^ having now 
regained their democratical government, confiscated all the goods 
and estate of Agathocles, and broke down all bis statues, Menon^ 
in tb^ mean time, who had plotted and executed the treason^ was ^% 
the camp with Archa^athus^^ having fltd thither from Syracuse: a^d 
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oow beginning to look very big upon it, as being a man who had 
ruined the monarchy, he secretly murders Archagathus, and with 
{slit words and winning behaviour, brought over the army to his in- 
terest, and determined to force Syracuse to obedience, and gain the 
principality. Hereupon the Syracusans created Hicetas general 
against Menon, who continued the war for some time; Menoa 
all along seeking to avoid fighting, and could by no means be 
brought to engage. But when the Carthaginians joined with Me« 
non, by which he became far stronger than the Syracusakis, thej 
were forced to agree with the Carthaginians, and delivered four 
hundred hostages for further security of the peace, and to restore all 
the exiles. However, when the mercenary soldiers were denied 
their right to vote in the choosing of magistrates^ the city was pre«» 
aently in an uproar; and both the Sjnracusans and mercenaries raa 
to their arms. But soor»e of the better sort interposed, and by mudi 
intercession prevailed with both parties to agree upon this couditioo 
.^That the soldiers should depart out of Sicily by such a time, and 
take all their goods along with them. Hereupon the foreign sol- 
diers left Syracuse, and came to Messana, where they were received 
into the city as friends and confederates; and being kindly enter- 
tained in their houses, in the night they massacre'd all their hosts, 
and marrying their wives, seized upon the city, which they called 
Mamertina, from Mars, which in their own country* language thqr 
call Mamersa 

13. For they who are not members of the democratical govem- 
nent, are not admitted by the tribune of the people to give their suf- 
frages an^ong those that are. 

14. It is a commendable thing to be ever terrible to an enemy^ 
and always kind and courteous to a friend. 

15. Since at that time, when you knew not what was best and 
fittest to be done, you were caught with fair and enticing words; and 
now when you see calamity upon the coantry indeed, you are taught 
another lesson. For sometimes to be ignorant of things which may 
fall out in this life, is natural to mankind; but to be deceived tvdce 
in the same thing, argues a man to be a fool. And the ofteoer we 
are deceived, the greater punishment we deserve. Some of the ci- 
tizens have arrived at that height of coyetousness, that they would 
fain raise up the glory of their families by the ruin of their country. 
For they who have so wickedly acted in assisting others, pray, how 
have they been u$ed by them? 

16. Offences are to be forgiven, and peace to be kept for the time 
to come. 

* Canpaniai 
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1 7* Not they that ofiendi but they who repent not of their ofleo- 
CC8, ought to be severely punished. 

18. Mercy aad kiudoess among men^ is more antient than wmth 
and revenge. 

19* It is a commendable and desirable thing to lay aside all ani- 
mosities^ and instead thereof to return to friendship and amity. For 
when a man is redaced to poverty and straits, he presently, at the 
first nod as it were, runs to his friends. 

20. Covetousness being naturally ingrafted in men, no man caQ 
be wholly free from that vice. Pride, and a tyrant's robes, ought to 
be left at home. For he that enters into a free city, ought to coo* 
ibrm himself to the laws of the place. He that is of a princely fa- 
mily, and comes to a kingdom by hereditary descent, is desirous also 
to succeed in the glory and reputation of his ancestors. For it is a 
base and dishonourable thing to carry the name of Pyrrhus the son 
of Achilles, and yet in actions to imitate Thersites*. For the more 
lionour and reputation any person has gained, so much the more 
legard and respect will he have for them who were the instruments 
ef his advancement and happy successes. Therefore what may be 
honourably and deservedly obtained, should not be used unjustly 
and disgracefully, when it is enjoyed. It is therefore, gentlemen, a 
commendable thing, by the example of other men's sufferings and 
mistakes, wisely to provide for our own security. 

21. It does not become any man to have more regard to stran- 
gers, than his own kindred; and to be more fearful to exasperate an 
enemy, than careful to preserve the good will and opinion of his 
allies. . 



BOOK XXII. 



1. rr is the natural property of the Epirots, not only (o fight for 
Aeir country, but to run all hazards likewise in the defence of their 
friends and allies. 

2. Decius, the Roman tribune governor of Rhegium, to revenge 
his country of king Pyrrhus, killed all the inhabitants except the wo- 
men, whom be soU ibr slaves> and seized on all the goods and estates 
of those that were slain. Tliese were Campanians, who acted tlie 
^ame cruelty here as the Mamertiues did when they massacre'd all 

* A filthj oglj fellow killed by AdiUlci for bis lauciues^ by a box on tbe car. 
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the MessaDians. Afterwards, because he made not ai> equal distri- 
bution of the ptey and plunder taken from those miserable people^ 
he was banished Rhegium by bis own countrym-en the Campanians. 
The Mamertines themselves assisted in this butchery: and with the 
money that was left, hired him to be their captain, and chief com^ 
maoden Afierwards^ a distemper falling into his eyes, he advised 
with a skilful physician, who, to revenge the injuries and cruelties 
done to his country, prescribed an application of cantharides^ which 
wholly deprived him of his sight: and the physician himself took 
care to withdraw from Messana. In the mean time, there were these 
princes in Sicily, Hicetas at Syracuse, Phiutiasat Agrigentum, Tyn- 
darus at Taurominium. and some others in the lesser cities; Phin-^ 
tias and Hicetas were at war with each other, and fuuglit a battle at 
Hibleum, in which tlicetas was conqueror. Afterwards, making 
several incursions upon one another, and robbing and spoiling eve- 
ry where, the country by this means lay untilled. Hicetas^ puffed 
up with his victory, engaged the Carthaginians at the river Terias, 

where he was beaten with the loss of a great number of his men. ■, 

At that time Phiiitias built Phintia, and planted there the Gelans^ 
who had been driven out of their country. It is situated by the sea-^ 
side: for both the houses and walls of Gela being utterly demolish- 
ed> after he had walled in Phintia, and made a stately market -piace^ 
and built temples for the service of the gods^ he transplanted the 
people of Gela thither. When he committed the murder^ he was 
hated by all the cities under his government, who drove out all the 
garrisons, among the first of whom were the Agyreans; • 

5. King Ptolemy was killed by the Gaus, and the whole Madedo-^^ 
nian army utterly destroyed. 

4. A Cadmean victory is a proverb^ meant when the conquerors 
liave lost abundance of men^ and the vanquished are but little the 
trorse, because of the extent of their empire. 

5« Phintias, the builder of Phintia, and tyfant of Agrigfenttim, in 
a dream had a representation pointing out to him his own death..si.;« . 
tie thought he saw, as he was hunting the boar, a soW fiercely come 
up to him, and strike him on the side with her teeth, which so pierc- 
ed him that he died. 

6. Hicetas, after he had reigned nine years at Syractise, itas d^- 
Jirived of his kingdom by Thynion the son of Mameus. 

j. Thynion and Sosistratus^ tha successors of Hicetas^ sent agaffi 
for king Pyrrhus into Sicily. 

8. The Mamertinesi who treaeberousjy murdered the Messanian^^ 
having entered into a league with the Carthaginians, in a senate d^ 
treed to hinder Pyrrhus fton landing in Sicily^ Bot lyndaros^ 

Voi.2«Nb«4€4 tnnr 
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tyrant of TaaromiDtum, sided with him, and was ready to receire 
into the city aU those forces that joined him. 

9. The Carthaginians entered into a league with the Romans, and 
l6ok five hundred men on board their own ships and sailed oyer to 
Rhegium, and began to assault the place, but at length raised the 
aiege^ and having set all the timber and other materials on fire, 
which had been prepared for shipping, chey put to sea, and there lay 
to observe the motions of Pyrrhus. 

10. When Thynion had the command of the Island*, and Sosistra«> 
tns lorded it over the Syracusans, having each an army of ten thou- 
sand men, they broke out into a war with one another; but being 
tired out, they both sent ambassadors to Pyrrhus. 

1 1. Pyrrhus nmde war in Italy for the space of two years and four 
months, and whilst he was preparing for his departure, the Cartha- 
ginians closely besieged the Syracusans both by sea and land. They 
had a fleet of a hundred sail, which lay in the great haven; and a 
land army of fifty thousand men, encamped near the walls. With 
lliese they penned up. the Syracusans on every side, and wasting and 
plundering the country round about, they even converted it into a 
desolate wilderness. The Syracusans therefore, wearied out with 
the war, depended only upon Pyrrhus, in regard he had married 
Lanassa, the daughter of Agathocles, of whom he had begotten 
Alexander. On which account they sent daily to him; whereopoa 
shipping his men, elephants, and other provisions, he departed from 
Ttirenturo, and arrived the tenth day at Lcwris: thence he sailed, af<* 
ter his landing in Sicily, to Taurominium; and there being joined 
by Tyndarus, prince of that city, and reinforced by him with more 
soldiers, he made from ttience, and came to Catana; where, being 
magnificently received by the inhabitants, and laden with golden 
crowns, he lauded his men, with which he marched straight to Sy- 
racuse, his fleet ready prepared for an engagement, sailing with him 
alt along the coast. When he came near to Syracuse, the Cartha- 
ginians, having sent away thirty of tlieir ships for necessary provi- 
sions, durst not venture a battle with those that remained ; so that 
Pyrrhus came to Syracuse without any opposition; the Island being 
still kept by Thynion, and the rest of the city by the Syracusans and 
Sosistratus. For he had Agrigentum under his command, and ma- 
ny other cities, and above ten thousand soldiers. And having then 
reconciled Thynion and Sosistratus, and the Syracusans, and brought 
them all to a right understanding among themselves, he veaa there- 
upon highly esteemed and applauded. The king received weapons^ 
engines, and ottier furniture and povisions which were in dit city, 

* A pan uf the city. 
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with a hundred imd twenty decked ships^ and twenty open veeselff..^ 
But* the palace belonged to Enneres. Tiie whole navy therefore, 
iacluding those he hrought along with bin, comisted of two hoO'^ 
dred sail. Whilst he was thus employed, ambaBsadora came from 
the Leoutines, senrt to him from MeracUdas the governor, with pro^ 
mise to deliver up the city into his hands, with the garrisons, and 
four thousand foot and five hundred horse. There were then many 
others at Syracuse, who promised to deliver up their cities to Pyrr*- 
bus, and to join him in the war. He received them all graciously, 
and sent them back to their several countries, expecting to be abort*' 
}y lord of Libya, 

12. The port of Corinth is called Licb&um. 

13. Brennus, kiug of the Gauls, made an inroad into Macedonia 
with a hundred and forty thousand targeteers, and ten thousand 
horse, and a great multitude of other foreign rabble, and many mer* 
chants, together with two thousand carts and carriages. He madt 
great havock and slaughter, with a design to ruin them utterly. At 
last he broke into Greece, and fully purposed to rifle the temple at 
Delphos. By frequent engagements Brennus lost myriads of bia 
men, and he himself received three desperate wounds. Being 
near his end, he called his army together, and nuide a speech to the 
Gauls, and advised them to kill both him and the rest of the wounded 
men, to burn their carriages, and return home with all speed, and 
make Cichorius their king. Brennus at length, after he had drunk 
freely of wine, ran himself through the body. Cichorius, ao soon 
as he had buried Brennus, knocked all the wounded men on the head, 
those at least that were likely to be starved with hunger or perished 
by the cold, to the number of twenty thousand; and then returned 
with the remainder the same way they came. But the Grecians, 
who lay in ambush in the strait and narrow passages, eut off all their 
rear, and took most of their baggage. Marching forward to Ther** 
inopylm, they there left behind them twenty thousand more for want 
of food. At length, as they were passing through the country o£ 
^le Dardanians, tliey all perished } and not one roan returned to hi^ 
own country. 

14. But Pyrrhus, when he bad settled all things at Syracuse Und 
LeOiU;u«3, marched his army towards Agrigentum; and while on his 
march, he was told by some from on ship-*boaf d that they had driveq 
out the CartUaginiaa garrison, in order that Phiolias might not go-* 
fern the»| aud pfomised tli^ would deliver the c\$y into bia handai^ 

a gftOMllisa ^* v<MlVia bnrc. for k •oem» to 1i»t* ao othmncv inih wlmt it «Ui^ 
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^nd join with him as confederates in the war. Having therefore re* 
ceived the forces, be marched straight to Agrigentum, and received 
the city and soldiers from Sosistratos, to the number of eight thou- 
sand foot and eight hundred horse, nothing inferior to the Epirota. 
And now he took into his proteciiou thirty cities which were under 
the command of Sosistratas. Afterwards he sent to Syracuse for 
the engines of battery, and all tha arms and darts; and when tbej 
were brought to him, he marched into the territories of the Cartha- 
ginians, having an army with him of thirty thousand foot and Bfteen 
hundred horse, and some elephants. AihI first he took Heraclea, a 
Carthaginian garrison: tlien Aaones; afterwards the SelinoDtiuea 
came in to the king, with the Halicynans, iEgestines, and many 
pther cities* Sryx at that time had in it a very strong CarthaginiaQ 
garri^OQ, aud was besides naturally fortified, and very difficult of ap* 
prMcli* Pyrrhus was resolved to storm this place; and for that pur-* 
pose brought hb battering rams to the walls. After a strong dc* 
fence for a long time, the king, desirous to make his name famous, 
in imitation of Hercules, was the first that entered within the walb, 
and fought with that courage add resolution, that he despatched all 
|he Carthaginians that came in his way. At length succours coob- 
ing in to him, he took the town by storm : then leaving there a strong 
garrison, he marched to Eginora, a very strong place, and pleasant- 
ly situated near Panormus. The inhabitants surrendered the city. 
Thence he forthwith anade for Fsnormus, which had the best har- 
bour of any city in Sicily, from whence in has its name; he took it 
likewise by storm. Then taking the fort at Ercte, he gained all 
that belonged to the Carthaginians except Lilybseum. Thb city was 
built by (he Carthaginians after Dionysius the Tyrant had ruined 
Motya: for those that were left alive after that slaughter, the Car- 
thaginians placed in LilybsBum. Just as Pyrrhus was ready to be- 
siege this place, a great army landed there out of Africa, having the 
advantage of being masters at sea, and brought with them abundance 
of corn, and an inpumerable number of engines and weapons of war. 
And bemuse the greatest portion of the city lay near to the sea, they 
were principally careful to guard tliat part towards the main land ^ 
and for that purpose they raised many bulwarks and high towers, and 
drew a 11^ ge trench to prevent an appiwch on that side. Then they 
•ent ambttsadors |o the king to treat upon terms of peace, and to 
offer liim i^ great sum of money : but the king refusing the money, 
they desiied that he would permit the Carthaginians to keep only 
Lilybseum. But the confederates who were then assembled in se- 
nate, and the representatives of the several cities, sent to him, and 
^nestly entreated himj, th^t be wpi^ld npt upon any terms wbatevff 
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permit the barbarians to have any footing in Sicily, but drive the 
CarthagiDians wholly out of the island, and limit their power at sea. 
Upon this the king encamped near the walls, and at first made seve- 
ral assaults, one after another; but the Carthaginians, being well 
furnished both-with men and other necessaries, beat him off: for they 
had so vast a number of engines that cast darts and stones, that the 
wall could scarcely contain them ; which being all plied against the 
assailants, they were so galled and cut off, that Pyrrhus was forced to 
draw off his men. Then he began to contrive other engines, and did 
all he could to undermine the walls: but the Cartha^nians making a 
stout resistance, and the place being all of rock, he was now out of 
all hopes of taking it by force, and therefore (after two months lying 
before it) he raised his siege. And now he designed to bend hia 
force elsewhere, and to that end to furnish himself with a great fleets 
in order to be master of the sea, and to transport a great army into 
Africa. 

15. When the Mamertines in Messana grew strong, they fortified 
many castles, and put garrisons into them; and came presently, with 
an army they had ordered to be in readiness, to the relief of Messana* 
But Hiero, leaving the enemy's country, took Myle by storm, and 
brought under his command fifteen hundred soldiers, and then-marched 
towards Amesalus, (which lies between the Centoripians* and the 
Agyreansf), and, though it was a strong place, and had many sol* 
diers in it, yet he took it by assault, and razed it to the ground; but 
he pardoned all the garrison -soldiers, and joined them to his own 
army* The territory he gave to the Centoripians and the Agyreans. 
Afterwards Hiero (having a great army) mardied against the Mamer- 
tines, and gained Alese; and, being readily received by the AbacenI 
and Tyndaridse, he gained their cities also, and so penned up the 
Mamertines into a strait and narrow corner: for on that side towards 
the Sicilian sea he was lord of Taurominium, a city near Messana^ 
and towards the Etrurian sea he commanded the Tyndaridte. And 
now making an incursion into the territories of Messana, he encamped 
at the river Lotanus, having with htm in his army ten thousand foot, 
and fifteen hundred horse* The Mamertines encamped over against 
him with eight thousand foot, and but fortyt horse, under the com- 
mand of Cion, who called the augurs together to consult the- issue 

of the battle by the view of the sacrifices; who answered ^That by 

the entrails the gods foretold, that he must lodge that night in the 
enemy's camps upon this he was transported with joy, to think that 
)ie should be master of tlie king^ dimp. Hereupon he forthwith 

* Or Ccnturipiaui.— Vid. pottea. t Agyreani^ tbe city Agyrium. 

I Tbii §€piaM to be a niiuika* 
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Attempted to pass the river with bis forces drawn up in battalia. 
Hiero^on the other side, commanded two hundred eiilesofMes* 
vana, (who were stout and noted men for their valour), with whoa 
lie joined four hundred others of his best soldiers, to compass a bill 
called Thorax, there near at hand, and so to come round upon the 
Iwck of the enemy, and he himself in order of battle met them is 
the front. Whereuponthe armies engaged, both horse aod foot, (the 
king having gained a rising ground near the river, much to his ad* 
vantif^e}. The issue was doubtful for some time; but they that were 
Drdered to the hill oo a sudden fell upon the Mamertines, who (be- 
ing but raw men, and tired out) were easily vanquished* At length, 
l^g hemmed in on every side^ they took to their heels: but the 
Syracusaos pursued them so close with their whole army, that they 
rot them off every man, save the general, who, fighting with great 
valour, at length fainted by the many wounds he received, and was 
taken prisoner, and brought half dead into the king's camp, and 
committed to the care of the surgeons; thus being brought to 
spend the night, according to the prediction of the augurs, ia the 
epemy's camp. When the king was very earnest to have Cioo 
fured,spme came to the king with horses they had taken in the fight; 
ppon which, when Cion saw his son's horse among the rest, he con- 
eluded he was killed; whereupon he was so transported with passioD, 
skat he tore in pieces all the bands and ligatures of his wounds^that 
)>y his own death he might honour his son*s. The Mamertines, hear* 
IPg that both their general Cion and their whole army was destroyed, 
resolved to go and humble themselves to the king as suppliants. 
However, fortune suffered not the Mamertines to he altogether lost 
f nd undone. For it happened that at that time Hannibal, the Car^ 
thaginiaa general, lay at the island Upara; wl\o, as soon as be heai4 
of this slaughter, went to the king with all speed, seemingly to eoa* 
gratujate his victory, but in truth by some stratagem to circumveol 
kirn: and the king, trusting to the Carthaginian's wordplay stilly 
$ut Hannibal, going to Messana, and finding the Mamertines ready 
to deliver up their city, he dissuaded them, and„ making a lei^ 
with them, put forty^ soldiers more into the city. Thus tlie Mamer^ 
tines (even now in despair by reason of their great slaughter) were by 
this means secured from present danger. As for Hiero^ (being thu 
cheated hy the Carthaginian general, and so discouraged fiom ben 
sieging Messana), returned to Syracuse, after his many successes^ 
Afterwards, when the Carthaginians as well as Hiero had thus lost 
Messana^ they had an interview, and» upon secoyad thoughts, enteredi 
jnto a confederacy to besiege the city with their jpint forces^ 
* A mistake it 19 coacci^td* See beG^. foi. p^vcedin^. 
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I. SICILTis one of the finest islands io the world, condckekf^ Ahic^ 
by its power to the gaining and increase of a larger dominioti. 

2. Hanna, the son of Hannibal, as sorni as he arrived in SiiSf^ 
rende<Toased his forces at Lilyb»uin, and tbenee marched ay far i» 
Selinus, where he left hts array encamped near the city; but he hiUft^ 
self went forward to Agrigenf om, and fortified the citadeL Then U 
brought over the people to the interest of the Carthaginians^ atild a^ 
engaged them to be their confederates. After he retsmetf Ki U* 
camp, ambassadors came to him from Hiero, to consnlt conceMfttg 
the public good of Sicily : for they had maxfe a league and agreeriiaat 
one with another to make war upon the Romans^ if they would Mt 
forthwith withdraw all their forces out of Scily. In exeeuttoli of 
which they both marched with their armiesr to Messana, where BieMr 
encamped on the hill called Chalcidicus: the CarthaglniaM farf 
with theirs near the monoments*, and possessed themsefvet of t}^ 
arsenal called Pelotias^, and both presently laid ctose siege fo Me*^ 
•ana. As soon as the news was brought to Rome^ they sent aWftjf' « 
Appius Claudius, one of the consuls, with a great army, who cailie 
to Rhegium with all speed, and from thence sent amb!lssadors (v 
Hiero and the Carthaginians to raise their siege, and promised in t 
general aesembly not to make' any incursion into the territories of 
Hiero. To which Hiero answered .^That the Mamertines, for their 
razing and ruining of Gela andCamarina, and their cruelty and wkfk-^ 
ediiess in getting the possession of Messana, were most justly be^siegie^^ 
and that it did not become the Romans, who are so cried up in eftfff 
friace for their justice and faitlifulness, to protect such bioocfy v}tlaift$> 
who had contemptuously broken all the ties and bonds of faith Md- 
truth amongst men. And if, notwithstanding^ they begin a war itf 
the defence of such notoriously wicked men, it will be evident and ap- 
parent taall mankind, that succour to them that are in distress Is buf 
a mere pretence to cover their covetousness^ whereas in truth theif 
aim is to gain Sicily« 

S. The Romans at first bore four-square shields, but afterwards, 
when they observed the Tyrrhenians to carry brazen sbteld», they got 
the like, and conquered them* 
4. When the consul landed at Messana, Hiero, suspecting that 
** CiilrHtf, or lodging ptaeet. 
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the Carthaginians had made way for him^ fled himself to Syracuse*, 
^he Carthaginians being at length subdued^ the consul besiegect 
iEgesta^ and, after the loss of a great number of his men, returned id 
Messana. 

5. When both consuls arrived in Sicily, they besieged the city 
Adranum^and took it by storm. And while they were besieging the 
Centoripians*! and lay encamped at the brazen balls or palaces, first 
ambassadors came from them of Leessina : afterwards other cities that 
were terrified with the Roman armies sent ambassadors for terms ot 
peace^ promising to deliver up all their towns into the hands of the 
Bomans^ to the oumber of sixty-seven : from all which places thqr 
marched to Syracuse, to besiege Hiero,- who, seeing the uneashieas 
of the Syracusans at this preparation against them, sent ambassadors 
to the consuls, to negotiate for peace; who readily agreed to the 
conditions, designing chiefly the war s^inst the Carthaginians. A 
peace, therefore, was concluded for fourteen years, and the Romans 
were to receive one hundred and forty thousand drachmasf. And, 
after be had released all the prisoners to th^m^ they agreed that Sy- 
mcu^e and all the cities under his jurisdiction, viz. Acra, Leontium, 
Megara^ ^lora, Neatina, and Taurominium, should remain in the 
hands of Hiero. In the mean time, Hannibal was come as far as 
Xipbonia to the aid of the king; but, hearing what was done, he 
marched back* 

6. The Romans, after they had besieged the towns called Adiones 
and Macella for a long time together, at length raised their siegea 
without effecting any thingi 

7. The .£gestines, who were the first brought under tjie power of 
the Carthaginians, revolted to the Romans. The Alieneans did the 
like. But they took Hilarius, Tyrittus, and Ascelum by force. The 
Tyndaridss, seeing themselves deserted, (through fear), designed to 
deliver op themselves as the rest bad done: but the Carthaginians, 
suspecting their design, took the chiefest of the citizens for hostages, 
and carried them, and th^ corn and wine, and all the rest of the pro- 
visions that was in the town, to Ldlybttum. 

Philemon the comedian wrote ninety-seven eomedies; he lived 
ninety-nine years. The Romans that besieged Agrigentum, and that 
made the trenches, and cast up the works, were one hundred thousand. 
At length, after a stout resisunccj the Carthaginians delivered op 
Agrigentum to the Romans4 

8. After the siege of Agrigentum, Hanno the elder brought over a 

* Or Ceotoripiantj their lown called Centuripia. Tha pcopU now cbIM 
CentorluMii. 
t A dracboM it fCTea peace fartbtng. "^ . 



peat army out of Africa into Sicily, of fifty thousand foot, and six 
thousand horse, and sixty elcfphants. Philinus the historian, ofAgtU 
gentQin, sets forth this et|>edition. Hanno with all these forces 
ttiarfhed from litlybeam to Heraclea. About this time some came 
^nd offered to deliver up Erbessas. Hanno, in prosecution of t^M! 
trtr, tost in tvny battles three tfaoasand foot, and two hundred horse, 

and foof thousand .^ ^ that were taken prisoners, tn the mean 

atmh^ thirty of his elephants died, add three were wounded. 

9. There was likeii^ise the cRy Entella. s. -^ Hanno there-" 

tbre, by hts prudlrtit management, by bne Stratagem cut olF both hfs 
open and secret enemies at one time; And after they had lain thus 
before it for the space of six months, Agrigeatutn i^ at length de-^ 
ItVered up to them, and they carried away above twemy-^four thousand 
as slaves. But the Romans lost thirty thousattd foot, and 4vfe hun- 
dred and forty horse. Biit the Canbaginians fined Hanito in six 
thousand pieces of gold, and took away his c^ummission, afid sent 
Amilcar general into Sicily, iti his room. The Romans then Hrsieged 
Mfystratus, and for that purpose devised many engines: but after se- 
ven months time they mised their siege, with the loss Of a grent 
number of their men. But Amilcar fought with the Romans at 
Therms, and routed them, killing six tfaousaild upon the place^ and 

it was not far from, but the whole army. >. Tlie castle Maxa<^ 

totk was likewise taken by the Romans. Tlien Camarina Was be- 
trayed into the hands of Amilcar the Carthaginian, and not long after 
Eotui tn the same mannei^. There he walled in I^repanum*, and 
made It t town of defence ^ and, after he had transplanted the in- 
habitants of Etyx thither, he rated the city to the groundj except 
that part whieh surrounded the temple. But the Romans took My- 
Ktmtlfir, now besieged the third time, and levelled it to the ground^ 
and sold the inhabitants for slaves. The consul afterwards marched 
to Camarina^ and laid siege to It, but could not reduce ft Bat at 
)etigth, by the help of some engines of battery, and other itistromenia 
^f war, sent to him flrom Hiero, he Won the place, and sokl most of 
the Camarineans for slavesi Fl'esently after> he became master Of 
£una-by treachery, whefe he put the garrison to the sword, save'some 
who made their escape out of the town, and fled to theit cotifederatetf^ 
Thence he marched to Satana^ and took it by storm, llien pllR;ing 
|;ttrisofts in other cities, he made for Camicus, a castle .belonging to 
the Agrigentines, Which was tdso betrayed and delivered op to hhfl^ 
tad there he placed a garrison*, About thfs time lirhessu^ was de< 
•erted by us inhabitants. .^«.^ Bat the river Alycus^ and tWiatff 

U dl the other. ^^ > 

• Pre;>«nitiB« iifm tht pcooMmtoiy QrSpmva^ a«igr SrjiM 
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10. A prudent man ought either to resolve to conquerj or elate to 
^submit to those that are stronger than be. 

1 1. All men in time of adversity are apt to be more religious, and 
more frequent in devotion than at other times s but in times of pros- 
perity and success, they make slight of the gods, as so many fables 
and romances. And when they are again brought into troubles, thea 
they run again to their natural shelter. 

12. It is much more easy to get the advantage of an enemy, when 
a man will be advised, and be willing upon all occasions to rectify bis 
own mbtakes. And it often happens that they who are carried away 
to the same .. -^ 

Many are stirred up to virtue thraugh the credit and reputation 
which attend upon them, that employ themselves in good and com** 
mendable studies and exercises. .^^ , 

For not being able to bear, as an over-heavy burthen, the successes 
of fortune heaped upon him, he deprived himself of most of the glo- 
ry of his actions, and involved his country in great cahimities. 

.^ — » Moreover, when the Romans had transplanted a great 

army into Africa^ under the command of Attilius the consul, they 
first prevailed over the Carthagiuians, and took many of their towns 
and castles, and destroyed great numbers of their soldiers: but as 
soon as Xautippus the Spartan, whom they had hired to be their 
general, came out of Greece, the Carthaginians totally routed the 
Romans, destroyed a numerous army. Afterward* they fought se« 
veral battles by sea, wherein the Romans lost many ships, and a* 

bundance.of men, to the number of a hundred thousand. .^ .^ 

The honour he had gained before, highly aggravated the disgract 
and contempt; and by his own example, be instructed others to be- 
have humbly and modestly when they are in the greatest power and 
authority. And that which stung him most, was, that he became the 
scorn, and was brought into the power of those whom he had before 
proudly trampled upon in disdain : and now he had deprived himself 
^ jof all pity and commberation, commonly shewn to men in misery 
and distress. 

For those that before were conquerors in all, he now altogether 
conquered: and those who formerly, through the slaughter made 
amoagst them, expected nothing but utter destruction, now, by tha 
greatness of the victory by them on the other hand obtained, be in- 
cited to slight and contemn their enemies. .^ For it is iki 

wonder if the prudence and experience of a general efiect those 
things which seem to others impossible: for all things are easy an4 
possible to ingenuity and diligence^ supported by skill acquired bj 
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experience. — For as the body is the servant of the soul, 

ao great armies are governed by the prudence of their generals — 

The senate ordering all things for the public good. ^^ Phi* 

lustus then wrote his history. 

But the Romans, who had then passed over Into Africa, andYought 
with the Carthaginians a battje at sea, and beaten them, and cap-« 
tured twenty-four of their ships, after they had taken on board thosct 
Romans that were left of the land army, as they were sailing to Si- 
cily, were all shipwrecked near Camarina, and lost three hundred 
and forty men of war, besides vessels for transporting of horses, and 
other transport-ships to the number of three hundred: so that 
all the coast from Camarina to Pachinus, was strewed with the 
carcasses^'of men and horses, and wrecks of ships. Hiero courteous- 
ly entertained those that escaped, and supplying them with meat 
and drink, clothes, and other necessaries, conveyed them safe to 
Messana. Carthalo the Carthaginian, after the shipwreck of the 
Romans besieged Agrigentum, took it and burnt the town, and de- 
molished the walls $ and those that were left fled to Olympius. The 
Romans, after the shipwreck, fitted out another fleet, of two hundred 
and fifty sail, and came to Cephaloedis, which was delivered up to 
them by treachery. Thence they marched to Drepanum, and laid 
aiege to it, but upon succours brought in by Carthalo, they drew ofl^, 
and sailed to Panormus, There they cast anchor* in the harbour, 
even under the walls, and landed their army, and then drew a wall 
and trench round the city. And the country being very woody^i 
even up to the city gates, they had the advantage to raise mounds 
and bulwarks alljilong from sea to sea. 

Then the Romans, by continual assaults and batteries, beat dowa 
the v/alls, and entering the outward forts, put many to the sword ; 
the rest fled to the old city, and sent out commissioners to the con« 
sul to treat for the sparing of their lives. These conditions were 
agreed upon^prrThat every person who paid twominas for his head,^ 
should be free. Hereupon the Romans entered, and forty thousand 
were SQt free for the ransom agreed upon; the rest, to the number 
of thirty thousand, were sold for slaves, together with the spoils. — 
But they of Jeta drove out the Carthaginian garrison, and delivered 
up the town to the Romans. So did the Selinuntines, Petrineana, 
£aaterineans, and Tyndarids. Then the consuls leaving a garrisoa 
at P&normus, marched off to Messana. 

. Tlie year following, the RoHulds designed another descent into 
lAbya, but being pcevented bom landing by the Cacthaginian^y they 
feturoe4 to ]P4Doymu% Tbenoe, in tjbeir r8ti)ui:l9 JUqae^ b| aRCK 
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tfaer tewpest tbey loit n hundred ami fifty ships of wdiv, t^esidcs tnuu^ 
port shifw, viih all Iheir lading and prwiaiooa, Al)out tbia tim^ the 
Ijovernpr of Themis being abroad about aoma u^cesaaiy iiSiiire, wa 
takfn prisoner by the Roman army; and during his copfinement he 
treated by mespeogara with the gfoenil» to open th^ gates of the ci«^ 
ty to hioi in the oigbt) if he oiigbt U released. Tha time w|b »- 
^eed upoop Md Im ir^l ordered to bf diachaiiged ; and a thoiisa»4 
jpen wergjeiit thither in the night, who came there at the time ap- 
|ioiote4» wber^ppn he opened the giitea, aad the chiefeat penen^ 
sf quality PiMy entered, giving « strict ciiargr to the guard, to shot 
Ihe gates ar«d suf^ no one «]ae to enter; and fbia they did, tbi|it 
itone but themselves might have tbe plunder and pillage of the city; 
}mt ii^ wei% all pilbeody knocked on tbe head; a just reward for 
their povetousoess ! But at another tijpe Therms and Lipara weoe 
^iveu up iato the hands of tbe Bomana^ Yet they fisiled of their 
purpose at the castle of Ercta, though they beai^ed it wit]» forty 
^uaand foot, aad <«ne thouaand horse. .^ ... *• 

AsdriibM ^he Cartlutgioian general, being ill spoken of by hiaaol*-. 
diera for ju)t fightii^ marched /^ witii the whole armjr» and came to 
PanonfunSt tfarongh tl>e atcaita of Selinus, and pas^iiig orer the river 
VKfT to the town^ bf encamped close to the walls without fortifjing 
liimaelfi in contenqpt of tbe enemy* And now agian plenty of wine 
heixy; brought iifto the camp bf the merchants, the Celtae made 
themaehrea drui^k; and wlyle they were roaring and carous^iig, and 
jpdiiog every place with dtsocder and confusioOf Cecilius the oouaul 
broke in among them tiad totally routed them, and sent sixty ele- 
pfaants, then taken in ^le figh^ to Rome^ w]|^cb were tbe adm^mtio^ 
^aB % Ro)||ans. 
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VHS €kiiri^giiHa«Qs, after ti|iey had raided the oity cf Selinqsi, i 
{iaaied the citiaeiia io Layheum. But the Bornana aailed with bm^ 
famdied and fcvtjr hmgi^lliesy and sixty rou|^ vessels, and all other 
^rts of shipping, to Panoripus^ aadthenoe to LilybaMim, which they 
fMf began to 4>esiege; «nd i^rtified themaelvea by a Ironcfa diaawo 
all «loBg firoin aea to aea. Vhen ibey oqnatnicted e^ginea to thnnr 
Mnas^iw^iflMig caina^ a^dc^giaaa wt xinly to hatter^ but la floek 
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Ibe stonfiB by violence out of the walls, and all other thiogs Qccea** 
nary for the raising of oaoiiDds and bulwarks. Then they filled fifr 
teen of their round vessels with stones, and sunk them in the mouA 
of the harbour to choak it up. T\v^ Roman aroiy amounted to thf 
nujyiher of a hundred and ten thousand men* of whom sixty thoqsan4 
foot and seven hundred horse were ordered to carry on the siege, .-i^ 
But four thousand men with corn and provisions, were sent from 
Carthi^ to the besieged, which greatly encouraged them, and Atar* 
bas* their governor. When the Romans understood that the city 
bad been relieved, they filled up the mouth of the harbour a 9(lbcon4 
time, and made a boom with anchors and great pieces of timber: btt$ 
the wind, which then blew high, and the violent surges of the sea^ 
broke it all in pieces. The Romans likewise made another engine 
Ho cast mighty stones; but the Carthaginians raised another watt 
lidthin, and the Romans filled up the city-trench with earthy whioi| 
was sixty cubits broad^ and forty deep. And while a skirmish waa 
fought on that side of the walls towards the sea, the Romans place4 
an ambush on the other side, and the soldiers within making sallief 
<M)tof the tQWOy to help them that were engaged at the sea side, thoae 
that lay in a^tbush, having scaling ladders ready mounted, gain^ 
the first wall; wliich being known, the Carthaginian commander fell 
furiously ifK)n them, and killed ten tliousand of them on the spo^ 
and put the rest to fiight^ and burnt ail the Roman engines, battering 
ramsj instruments to cast stones, and all their works an^ fprtifica- 
tions. After this, the Carthaginians seeing that their horse were 
of no use to them . in the strait and narrow passages, sept them 
away to Drepanum. Then presently came in strong recruits to thp 
Cartli^iniaos; but the Romans, by the burning nf their cxigliicis^ 
an^ through want of provisions, and the breaking 4>ut of the plijgM 
amongst tbem, were reduced to great diflBcuUieSj (for only ihe Ro- 
mans and their confederates eat flesh), and so great a distemper 
Sl}ized them^ that in a very lew days ten thousand were cut off, sq 
that they wese very desirous to brieak up .the siq;e; but Hieco, lung 
of Syracuse, s^nt them a great quant,ity lot corn, which aga^n encou- 
13^^ tihem to QOQtinue. After this the Romans chose anath^ con-* 
fuil^ and gi^ve (he commatid of the army to Claudius the consul^ the 
son of Appiusj who takiiig charge accordingly, stopped up the jpouth 
9t (be port as his prtdccesacMT had doi^e, but the sea boi^e dow^ 
and cleared all away a second time. Moreover, Claudius thinking 
(wnsetf 4ibl^ to do gieal tbinglb aQuiiyed two hundred and ten of the 
hfftAM^$ mdwHrixig M Pcq^fmum, th^ra es^saged the Carthagir 
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Bmns iq a sea fight, was beaten, and lost a hundred and seventeen o€ 
Vi ships, and twenty thousand men. There never happened so 
great a fight at sea, and so absolute a victory, either among the Car* 
thaginians, or any others about these times; and that which was more 
ID be admired was_That though the Carthaginians were in so great 
Aroger, and had only pinety sail, yet they lost not one man, and had 
hat a very few worunded. 

— . - ,. With thirty sail, which intercepted the corn and pit)- 

^sions belonging to the Romans, and carried it to Drepauum, and 
faking thence every thing which remained that was useful, they came 
to Lrlyb^eum, and loaded the besieged with all kinds of provisions. 
And now Carthalo the general came from Carthage with seventy long 
Mfs or men of war, and as many laden with corn, who also set upon 
Ae Romaps, and sunk some of their vessels, and carried off four o- 
tfters which lay at anchor. But after he heard that the Roman fleet 
Ind sailed froip Syracuse, having called a couocH of war, he proceed- 
ed against them with (wo hundred and twenty sail of the best ships 
lie had. When the fleets came in sight of each other, near the 
coasts of Gela, the Romans, struck with a panic fear, tacked about 
and fled to Phintia, deserting alt their transport-ships laden with 
provisions, and other vessels, behind them. But the CarthaginiaBSj 
making a swift pursuit after them, a fierce engagement took place; 
Sn wtiich the Carthaginians sunk fifty of their great men of war, and 
sixty other long gallies, and disabled thirteen. After the fight, the 
Carthaginians sailed to the river Alycus, and there took care of their 
wounded men. In the mean time Junhis the consul, not knowing 
what was done, left Messana with thirty-six long galiies and many 
ships of burden, and having passed Pbchynus, and gained the port of 
Fhtntia, upon iutellrgence of what had happened he was amazed ^ 
and the Carthaginians making up upon him with their whole navy, 
le burnt twelve of the most useless of his ships, and sailed with the 
rest towards Syracuse, hoping to be succoured by Hier^^. But near 
Camarina a storm arose, which drove him upon the shallows and 
locks, the winds being very fierce and boiaterous. But the Cartha* 
ginians having reached Pachynus, anchored in a safe and secure har^ 
bonr. The Romans being thus distressed, lost all their transport- 
ships of corn and provisions^ and a hundred and five \<mg gallies, so 
that there were only two escaped; and of those which were k)st, most 
6f their men perished. 

Juijius, with tliose two, and the men which were preserved, came 
to^he eamp at LUybseum : he surprised Eryx in the night, and waH« 
cd in JSgothaius, which is now ealled Acellus, and put in it a gariisoH 
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of eight haodred men. But wheh Carthalo had intelligence that the 
places about Eryx wire possessed by the enemy^ he wafted thither 
a considerable body of men in the night, and assaulted the gdrrisdi 
of iEgothaltts, and took the castle; soniciie put to the sword, and- 
the remainder fled to Eryx, where was a garrison of three thousand 
mea. In the first sea'^ght the Romans lost thirty-five thousand men;} 
und as many were taken prisoners4 

In the territory of Catana there was a eastle called ItaUum, wtueli 
was assaulted by Barcas the Carthaginian. 

._ -^ .^ For the counsels and stratagems of the comtnaad^ 

being communicated to their friends, were discovered by aoaie de^ 
serters to the enemy, which terrified tlie soldiers, and possessed tbeot 
with an expectation of some imminent danger. But Barcas utiwiag 
there in tlys night, landed his men, and was the first that led tkem 
to Eryx, {which was thirty stages distant), took the city, and f Ht mosl^ 
of them to the sword; and those who survived he removed to Dio« 
panum« .*^-^.. — 

Always, and in every concern, it is known by experience. Chat Uid 
observance of good rule and order has produced many good and getak 
effects. .^.^.^..^ r 

But Calatinus the consul suled into Sicily with three hundred loci|f 
gallics, and other shipping, to the number of one thousand ki the 
whole, and anchored at the mart-town of the Eryxiana. Haano al* 
so arrived in the sacred island from Carthage, with two hundred 
and fifty long gallies, and other ships of burthen; and thence fao 
came to Eiyx. .^ «. — .^ 

The Romans fell on, and a sharp and obstinate engagement dbeie 
was on both sides, in which the Carthaginians lost a hundred and 
seventeen ships, among which were twenty with all their men. 

But the Romans .^ — .^ eighty; thirty for their own charge and 
expense, and fifty to divide for spoil; and six thousand prisoners, at 
Pbilinus reports, but according to others, four thousand and tortft 
the rest of the fleet ^t safe with a fair wind into Carthage. ^^.^..^ 
For valour signified nothing, when the fleet was so dispersed that k 
bad nobody to fly to, but Was by the sea, as it were, delivered up in«\ 
to the hands of the enenjy. So that after the war had continned be« 
tween the Romans and Cartbaginian$ for the space of twenty«£(mr 
years, and Lilybseum had been besieged ten years^ a peace was mu^ 
tually concluded. 
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*^ That a religious life is void of all tremble abd diMurbaface; but tti 
tloright«CiU» one, ndthitiit but trouble and sdrrblir.*' it contfios 
much matter in brief and cohcise sentehce^, tending g^catij to At 
Iftfomuitlotf dr the llvetf and mannet^ of ttien : for hqnstiee b 
the gf«ateilt of 611 evils^ ittvoMng not only pritrate tnen, bat, tbat 
We itiay.HHtm op all at once^ nations, kings, and kingdoms, in moM 
ftteniUe oftlamities. ^ ^ ^ Fdr the Spdntards gall tbHn of dii 
feateti^ Islands^ Afrieans, Oarthagittians, and Llgurians, yititi with 
ttem of Carthnge. And the &hi?e§, whose parents were GHtiM 
tMi one side^ who alao rebelled. .^^^^^^.^ Then it wlis petfeetly 
tiea by experience^ how far the diligence of an expelt cemmarnkt 
tt«!elle4 the blind &nd headstrong vulgar^ and the rash and ig^ 
sorant eondoct of a rnde common sohliet. .^^ -^ ^^ .i^i -^ So ex-' 
cellent a thing is modesty in commanding, that it enjeins notkiii| 

beyond the pow«r of^ td^n. .^ •. Mut after their departuhf oat 

•f Sicily, the CbtthAginiftti mercenaries rose up hi amiM i^inst dteoi 
for tfaeee reasons. .^ .^ .^ They weie linreasotmble and ekceuivi 
in their dettUlnds for the horses and meti which tfa^ had lost hi S(^ 
dly. ^^.^^^ And they were in War with doe another four years 
and as many months, fiut at length they were pet te deftlh by Bar^ 
cas the general, who bad likewise performed ncflable sendees in Sieily 
igainst the Romans^ 

it, fiut Amilcar the Canhaginiall generHl in a shaft time Iikcreas* 
id the bounds of his cT>ilntry; for he advanced with his fleet as far 
as the pillars of Hercules and the Gades *. This city is a cofotiy of 
Ae Ph«nicianS| tythg oti the farthest corntt of the earth, on the ses^ 
aide, and hath a haven. Having subdued the Iberians and the TaN 
tassiails. With Isti^lotitts, the general of the Celte, and his brotheri 
be pttt most of them to the swdrd, amotigst whom Were the two 
brother) and aeveral other honourable persons. And be r^ceited 
into his t>wti amiy thtee thtmsand of them that were prisenen. 

But Eodortes got again together fifty thousand men, but fled be«> 
fore he engaged, and betook himself to a high hill ; where betti^ beftt 
and blocked up by Amilcar, he decamped again in the night, and 
most of his army were cut off. Endortes himself at length fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and Amilcar put out his e^es^ and then witk 

^ Now C.adi% or CaJes/ io tbe 9i»iritf 
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thany scodSi and scorns crucified bim. But he discharged about teii 
thousand other prisoners, and tdok liiany cities; some by fair pro^ 
Inises and persuasions, and others by force. 

Then Asdrubal, the son of Amilcar, being sent by hi^ father-itl-^ 
law to Carthage against the Numidians^ who bad rebelled against the 
barthaginians, killed eight thousand^ and took two thousand prison- 
ers : the rest were subdued and brought under tribute. In the in- 
terim, Amilcar baring gained thany cities in Spain, built a very Ittxgt 
town, which^ from its situation, hii called Acra Leuca. Having 
afterwards besiieged the city of Helice, he sent the greatest part of 
his artoy and elcpluints into winter-quarters to the city he had late- 
ly built, and coutinued with the rest at the siege. But OrissUs the 
king, under pretends of coming in as a friend to join Amilcar, ^ suc- 
coured the besieged, and foi*ced Amilcar to raise the siege and fly; 
tiis sons and friends he ordei^ed, for their safety, to take one rdad by 
themselves, and hehimself took anbther; and being hotly putsued 
by the kibg, ib crossing a great river he was forced from his horse 
by the violence of the stream, and was drowned. But Hannibal an^ 
Asdnibal, his sbns, got safe to Acra Leucaj or the white citadeh 

«..«..&«. And thoikgli Amilcar died many ages before our time^ 

Eii history has left an epitaph and commemoration of his due praise^ 
ttt Asdrubal his son-in-law, so sooh as he heard of his father-in- 
law's death, forthwith marched off, and came to Acra With upwards 
of one hundred elephants. Being chosen general by the army, and 
also by the Carthaginians^ he picked out fifty thousand foot, of old 
experienced soldiers, six thousand horse, and two hundred elephants. 
In the first place, he ruined, and totally broke in pieces the troops 
of king Orissus ; then he put to the sword fall that were the occasion 
of Amilcar's flight, and got possession of twelve cities; and at length 
all the cities of Spain. And havihg now celebrated a new marriage^ 
bnd taken th^ daughter of the king of Spain to wife, he was invested 
with ftiU |K)wer in the government, by all the Spaniards. He after^ 
wards built a city by the siea-shore, which he called Carthage; and 
after this another, and aspired to exceed Amilcar in power and great- 
nesSk He had in his army sixty thousand foot, eight thousand horsey 
and two hundred elephants. But at l^hgth he was assassinatefd by 
one of bis own household, having been general nine years. 

3. The CeltsB and the Gauls entering into a war with the Romansj 
raised an army of two hundred thousand men, and were victorious 
in the first battle, and likewise in the second, wherein one of the 
Roman consuls was killed. The Romans had an army of seventy 
thousand foot, and seven thousand horse. However, although they 
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ivere worsted in the two first battles^ yet in the third they gained a 
signal victory, killing forty thousand upon the field of battle, and 

taking the rest prisoners. So that the greatest of their 

kings cut his own throat: but the other was taken alive. After 
this brave exploit, iEmilius being made consul, wasted the country 
of the Gauls and Celtae, took many cities and castles, and filled the 
city of Rome with spoils. 

4. Hiero, king of Syracuse, supplied tlie Romans with corn ia the 
Celtic war, and was paid at the conclusion of it. 

5. The army being in went of a general after Asdrubal was slain, 
the Carthaginians unanimously chose Hannibal, the eldest son of 

Amilcar, to be their general. — -^ While the city of Sagan« 

turn was besiegedby Hannibal, the citizens got together all the riches 
•in the temples, and all the silver and gold in the houses, nay, even 
the very jewels in the women's ears, and laid them in a heap, and 
melted them down, mixing brass and lead with the gold and silver^ 
to make them useless and of no value: and having so done, tbey all 
valiantly made a sally, and fought it out to the last man; and after 
having made a great slaughter of their enemies, were ail killed upon 
the field. The mothers likewise first killed their own children, and 
then sttHed themselves by the smoke of furnaces. And thus Hanni- 
bal gained the town without any benefit from the plunder: whom, 
when the Romans demanded to be brought to trial for his breach of 
tl)C league, and could not prevail, they began the war called the Han* 
nibal war. 
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THERE never was any poet or historian, nor any learned man of 
what science soever, that could please all their readers in everything* 
Neither can any thing that is mortal, though it attain its end and de- 
sign, gain the general approbation of all, so as to be wholly free from 
exception and censure. For neither Phidias, who was so admired 
for his ivory images; nor Praxiteles, that excellent stone-cutter; 
ijor Apelles or Parrhasius, who both attained to the highest pitch of 
ait and skill in limning and painting; could ever reach to that de- 
gree of happiness, ^is to exhibit any piece of their several arts, that 
was not in some respects capable of censure. For who was a more 
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famous poet than Homer; or an orator than Demosthenes ? Who 
more just than Aristides and Solon? Yet joined as a flaw to all their 
excellencies, there is an oration which carps at them, and makes 
them as if they were all ignorant fellows. For indeed, being but 
men, although they attained to eminent perfection in their several 
accomplishments, yet through human frailty, they failed and erred 
in many things. However, some men there are who disclose both 
their envy and folly, who wilfully omit to give an account of what 
is commendable and praise-worthy; but where they have any colour 
to find fault, there they fix, and are unwilling ever to leave it, en^ 
deavouring, by blackening another, to set forth the more their owa 
supposed worth and excellence; not considering that every art and 
peculiar accomplishment is more to be judged of by inquiry into thf 
thing itself, than by making conclusions from the partial and peevt> 
ish passion of another. But any candid person would duly appre- 
ciate this industrious folly of detraction, whereby an individual, by 
aspersing another, in fact lessens his own reputation. — ^^ .^ .^ 
There are some things which, by a certain destructive tendency, are 
naturally hurtful, as frost and snow, which destroy and blast the 
fairest and most pleasant fruits; and the resplendent whiteness of 
the snow so dazzles the eyes, that it almost deprives them of their 
sight; and so some men, who have neither wit nor will, to do any 
thing that is commendable themselves, yet have malice and folly e- 
nough to judge and condemn the actions of others. But it is the 
part of a prudent and understanding man, always to attribute due 
praise to those who by their industry have prosecuted virtuous de-r 
signs: and where any have not been so successful as they wished, 
not to taunt at the infirmity of human nature, — But enough of these 
envious men. 

2. For as a brave champion, after he has spent much time iq 

anointing himself, at length descends into the lists. ^ .^ Hay^ 

log gained great experience and a habit. 

3. Menodotus the Corinthian wrote the afiairs of Greece in fourn 
teen books, Aud Sosilus the Uian* wrote the acts of Hannibal in 
^even* 

4. Among the Romans a legion consisted of five thousand men. 

5. Men naturally flock to those who are in prosperity, but domi-i 

ncer over those who are brought into distress. For the 

soul presently to undergo a mere contrary change, which is in ita 
pwn nature unchangeable, 

(5. The city of Rhodes belfig ruined by a great earthquake^ Hi^rq 

* A people ia the 'u\%ud o( Corc^iai or Coi(h. 
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the Syracqsan bestowed six talents of silver towards the repairing of 
the wallsj and silyer eauldrons of great yalue^ I>esides money; aQ4 
let them have corn free from duty, 

7* That which i^ now called Philopolls^ was heretofore palled PU- 
ptis of Thebes^ over all Thessiily. 

8. For ioft beds, cpnstant delicate ffire, and the use of all sorts of 
precious ointments, unfitted them for toil and hardship. .. .^ — . .^ 
For both their bodies and minds were habituated to eflemhiaey and 

luxury. .; For met naturally cannot well brook toil and paios^ 

find low diet; but delight in idleness and luxury. For Hannibal 
with much toil and care gained cities both from the Romans and 
Brutians, and took Crotona, and besieged Rhegium. For, from the 
Pillars of Hercules in the west^ tp Cfotoqa^ bf over-ran aU the (Uh 
|n^i^ territories. 
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BOOK XXXI. 

WHILE these things were doing, ambassadors came to Rome from 
Khodes, to beg pardon for what they had done. For in the war with 
Perseus they seemed to favour the king, and to break their league 
with the Romans, But not being able to accomplish any thing for 
which they were sent, they were greatly dejected, and solicited with 
tears the great and principal men of the city. Whereupon, being in- 
troduced into the senate by Antonius, one of the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, Philophron was the first that opened the matter and business of 
their embassy: and after him Astimedes. When they had made 
many arguments and apt discourses to prerail with the senate, and 
at last, according to the proverb*, had with the swan concluded 
their mournful ditty, they received suck an answer as presently dis- 
pelled their fears: however, they were sharply reproved and fined 
for their offences. So that it is evident how the most noblle among 
the Romans, by whom the greatest affairs are managed, strive wliich 
shall be most generous, and on that account gain most honour and 
reputation: fur in the administration of public affairs elsewhere, 
one envies another. But the Romans praise and commend one ano- 
ther. So that while all endeavour to advance the public good, great 
and glorious things are achieved : but as to others, while they aim on- 
ly at their own vain glory, and envy the successes of eacli other, 
they ruin their country. 

2. At length iEmilius took Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, 
who bad often leagued with the Romans, and as often appeared in 
the field with great armies against them. And after the victory M- 
milius triumphed gloriously. And though Perseus was brought into 
so great miseries and calamities, that the ruins and destructions 
which he suffered can scarcely be paralleled by any romance, yet he 
was not willing to part with life: for before the senate had deter- 
mined any thing relating to his punishment, one of the chief officers 

* Sung the swanson^. 
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of the city* cast both him arid his childreri into tht gaol Albinos^ 
l*his prison is a deep dadgeon of th<5 bigness of a chamber^ capable 
of only holding nine beds at the most; darkj and full df all sorU of 
filth and nastiness^ by feason of the maltitude ttf men coodemned far 
capital ofiences who from time to time were thrust down there; and 
in general roost of such malefatitors were t>ut into this place. So that 
many being shut up together in so small a place, those miserable 
Creatures were even turned into beasts: and in regard the meat, 
drink, and other neeessaries that wefe brought them, were juiftbled 
together in one chaos and heap of confusion, there arose thence 
such a stench, that none who approached were able to endure it. In 
a most miserable condition Perseds continued here for the space of 
seven days, insomuch that he begged relief^ and some share of the 
food of those strangers in prison, who had only a stinted allowance. 
They out of compassion to this miserable man, with great hlimanity 
And tears in their eyes^gave him part of the small pittance they had, and 
tvithal offered him a s^ord and arope^ to use which of theni he would 
at his pleasure^ for patting a period to his existence. Yet nothing 
seems so sweet as life, even to the miserable; for though they suffer 
what is equivalent to death itself in the mean time^ To coocladcj 
be had certainly ended his days in this extreme misery^ if Marcus 
£miliu8, president of the court, out of respect to the dignitjr of his 
person, moved by the natural and innate humanity of the Romaosy 
had not with some indignation moved the senate in his behalf, pm-< 
ting them in mind, that though they feared not men, yet they should 
bear some awe and reverence to Nemesis ^j who will take vengeance 
ou them that use their power with pride and insolencei Upon this 
he was committed to a more moderate confinement, and while he 
was consoling himself with fresh hopes, he ended his days agreeably 
to the former misfortunes of his life r for after he had lived two years 
in this fond love of life^ having displeased his barbarous keepers^ 
they would not suffer him to sleeps and so he died. 

3. The kings oif Cappadocia say that they sprung from Cyrus, 
king of Persia. They affilrm likewise, that they are descended from 
one of those seven Persians that killed Magus. And they draw 
down their pedigree from Cyrus thus:.:>i^That Atossa was the sister 
of Cambyses, and daughter of Cyrus; that Gallus was the sou of 
Atossa and Pharnaces, king of Cappadocia, Smerdis the son of Gal- 
lus, and Artanes the son of Smerdis, and Artanes the issue of Ana^ 
phas, a brave and valiant man, who was the father of one of the se«^ 
Ven Persians. In this manner, therefore, do they make out their 
eonsanguioity both to Cyrus and Anaphase who it is said was of stf 

* Ibe Goddera of Rcf euge^ 
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stout a spirit*, that before he would pay tribute to the Persians^ h^ 
labdicated liis governmeDt of Cappadocia. After his death, Anaphai, 
his son, reigned in his stead; who dying, left two sons, Ditamus and 
Arimneui, of whom Ditamus took upon him the govfrnment, a ivar- 
]jke prince, and in all respects accomplished for the kingdom ; Who 
joining in battle with the Persians, and conducting himself with great 
gallantry and resolution, was killed in the fight; and his son Ariam-' 
ties succeeded him in the kingdom. He bad two sons, Ariarathes 
and Holophernes : he died after he had reigned fifty years, having 
done nothing memorable ; and tlie elder of hia sons, Ariaratltes, sue- 
l;eeded hiit^, who«it is said bore so great and tender a love to his bro^ 
ther, that he advanced him to the highest degtee of honour atid pre- 
ferment. And he sent him to join the Persians in the war against 
^ Egyptians, who afterwards returned laden with many and large 
marks of lu>nour conferred u{)on him by Ochus, for his valour, and 
died in his own country^ leaving behind hrm two sons, Ariarathes 
and Arysses* And that his brother, the king of Cappadocia, having no 
l^al issue, adopted Ariarathes, bts brother^s eldest soo^ About this 
time Alexander the Macedonian king ruined the Persian empire, and 
presently afterwards died. But Perdiccas, who had tlie chief com- 
mand, sent Eumenes as general into Cappadocia, who subdued and 
killed Ariarathes, and brought Cappadocia, with all the horderingf 
territories into the power df the Macedonians. But AriaratJies^ the 
adopted son of the former king, despairing for the present to regain 
the kingdom, fled into Armenia with a few followers. But both Eu-^ 
mcnes and Perdiccas not long after dying, and Antiguuus and Sa- 
leucus embroiled in a war, Ariarathes, with the lielp of Arctoathus^ 
king of Armenia, who furnished him with forces, routed and killed 
Amyntas, the Maceduniau general, and presently drove all the Ma- 
cedonians out of the country, and recovered 1ms kingdom., He had 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Ariamoes, succeeded him ; who join- 
ed in alBuity with Antiochus Theos, and married his eldest son Ari-* 
arathes to Stratonice, Antiocbus's daughter. And for the great lov6 
be had to him above all his children, he set the diadem upon bis 
head, and made him co-partner with him in the kingdom : and aftet 
the death pf his father he reigned alone. Then he dyings his son 
Ariarathes^ of a very tender age, succeeded. «^ He married Antic-- 
chide, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, a very subtile woman i 
who, because she bore no children, to make up that defect, contrived^ 
unknown to her husband, a supposititious birth^ as iC^ she had born 
two sons, which were called Ariarathes and Holophernes. But not 
long after> she conceived in reality, and unexpectedly was delivered 
* OUieii fMj, it ftbould be cowtrdice/ 
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of two daughters aqd a son called Mithridates. Upon this she ac- 
quainted her husband with the imposture^ and so wrought upon him, 
that she prevailed with him to send away the eldest of the two sons, 
with a small sum of money to Rome, and the other into Ionia, lest 
they should challenge the kingdom from him that was lawful heir to 
the crown, who after he came to man*s estate, it is said, was called 
Ariarathes, and was educated in all the learning of Greece, and wis 
a person accomplished in all manner of virtuous endowments. That 
the father, who was wonderfully beloved by the son, strove all he 
could to repay his son's love; and their mutual endeared afTectiona 
cme towards another went so far, that the father would' have given up 
the whole kingdom into the hands of the son, but the son on the o- 
ther hand told him, he could not possibly accept so great an advan- 
tage from living parents. Therefore, after his father died, he sac* 
ceeded, spending the rest of his life very virtuously, and in the stu- 
dy of philosophy : so that Cappadocia, which was before but little 
known to the Grecians, was now a desirable place of residence fpr 
all learned men. He renewed the league of peace and friendship 
with the Romans. And in this manner is the pedigree of those who 
have hitherto reigned in Cappadocia, brought down from Cyrus. 

4. For statues are erected to such Romans as are of noble families, 
in near resemblance of the persons, and according to the whole pro- 
portion of their bodies. For all their life long, they have some who 
observe their mien and deportment, and the special remarks of everj 
part exactly. Likewise every man's ancestor stands in that habitj 
and in those ornaments, and is so clearly represented, that every one 
knows the person as soon as he looks at him, and to what degree of 
honour every one was advanced, and what share and interest they had 
in the commonwealth. 

. 5. Memmius* was sent general with the army into Spain. But 
the Lusitanians, (now Portuguese), just upon his landing, fell upon 
him and routed him, and cut off most of his army. When this suc- 
cess of the Iberians was noised abroad, the Araucians, who looked 
upon themselves to be far better soldiers than the Iberians, slighted 
and contemned the enemy; and upon this ground and confidence 
chiefly it was that in their general council they determined to make 
war on the Romans. 

^ Ilttt|)cr Fulfius« 
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*BOOK XXXII. 

1. ALEXANDER fled out of the fight with five handred men to a 
city in Arabia, called Abas, to Diocles the prince there, with whom 
he had before intrusted his son Antiochus, a child of very tender age. 
Afterwards the chief commanders who were about Heliades, and hacl 
been with Alexander, plotting to assassinate Alexander, sent off some 
messengers privately among themselves, promising secretly to mur- 
der him. Demetrius consenting to wh^t they proposed, they became 
both traitors and murderers of their prince. We might be justly 
eondemned if we should pass in silence that which happened before 
the death of Alexander, although, from the strangeness of the thing, 
it is almost incredible. King Alexander, a little before these tiipes, 
consulted with the oracle in Cilicia, where they say is the temple of 
Apollo of Sarpedon : and it is reported that the oracle made answer, 
•^That he should take heed of that place which should bring forth a 
god of two shapes. This divine hint was then taken for a riddle : 
but after the king was dead, the truth was discovered in this man**'., 
ner. Far in Abas, a city in Arabia, dwelt one Diophantus a Mace- 
donian. This man married an Arabian woman, by whom he had a 

son called after his own name, and a daughter called Heraides: his 
aon died when he wfis young; but he gave a portion to his daughter 
when she was grown up, and married her to one Scmiades, who, af-* 
ter he bad lived with his bride one year, undertook a long journey. 
In the mean time, it is reported, that Heraides fell into a strange and 
wonderful distemper, such as is scarcely credible. For she had a 
vehement inflammation, and a great swelling at the bottoni of hex 
belly, which increased to tliat degree, that it brought her into a vio- 
lent fever. Tiie physicians conceived it was an ufcer about the neck 
of the matrix : refrigerating medicines and plaisters were therefore 
applied, to bring down and cool those hot burning tumours. Upon 
the seventh day the humour burst, and out started from the privy 
parts of Heraides, a man's yard with the testicles compIete._Thi^ 
happened wlien neither physician nor any other stranger was pre- 
sent, but only the mother and two servants; who with the strange- 
ness of the thing, were struck with amazement, However, they 
made it their business to cure her, and kept all secret to themselves^ 
And when she was recovered, she still wore a woman's habit, and 
nanaged the affairs of the house as usual. But those who were prl^ 
yy to what had happened, suspected her to be a herii\aphi:odit^. AiA4 
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SO, although formerly in carnal embraces with her husband^ there 
might be no natural copulation, yet she had been seen freqaently 
to have carnal knowledge of women. In the mean time, while all 
things were kept secret, Semiades returos and demands his wife, as 
was very fit and reasonable. And being continually urgent for the 
society of hia wife, the father refused, and yet was ashamed to de- 
clare the reason ; which occasioned great dissension', so roach so, that 
the husband resolved to sue the father for bis wife: so that this won* 
der was exposed to public view, like a phy upon the stage, by meant 
of a criminal accusation. The person contended for was present is 
court when the matter was debated on behalf of each party; con- 
cerning which the jodges were in doubt witether the power and au- 
thority of the husband over the wife, or that of the fiither over the 
daughter, should be preferred. At length, when tliey were ready to 
give sentence that the wife slioold abide with her huslmncH she ljtt4 
open the truth of the whole matter, and with great boldness and as- 
surance of mind threw off her foigned habit, and discovered Iterself 
to be a man to all that were th^e present, and in a surly manner at* 
tered these words :«»Can any compel one man to marry ancHher? 
Upon which all were amazed, and set up a shout of admiratiota at the 
strangeness of the thing. Heraides being now discovered, after-^ 
wards, as is reported, changed lier woman's attire, and pnt on the 
habit of a young man. And it is likewise said, that the physieiaat^ 
when they saw those parts of the woman, judged that the nature of 
the male lay hid in the womb of the female, in a place of the shape 
qf an egg; and that in the thin scarf or skin that wrapped about 
the yard was an unusual hole through which the urine passed.- And 
therefore they declared, that the place first being pierced and made 
like a hallow pipe, should be turned into a green wound, and at 
length brought to a scab; and when the yard was reduced to its pro* 
per shape, that suitable remedies should be applied for the cure of 
the patient. Heraides was afterwards called Diophantus, and served 
in the king*s camp in a regiment of horse, and then resided with the 
Icing at Abas. At that time, therefore, when the king came to Abaa» 
where this hermaphrodite was born, was the meaning of the oracle 
understood, v\ } c h had been dark and obscure before. It is reported 
that Semiades at length, through the love he bore to her, upon ae** 
count of their former fiimiliarity, and tlirough shame of hb unnata- 
ttA marriage, was no longer able to bear up, but after he had left all 
bb goods to Diophantus, and made him his heir, he broke his heart 
and died. So she that had been a woman, assumed the eoonga of 
• man; and he that was ever a maOj appeared to be more posilaai-^ 
BBOUs than a woman. 
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The like to this fell out about thirty years after, in the city ofEpi- 
daorus*. There was a jrouog maid in Epidaurus, (as the report 
goes), an orphan, whose name was Callo. This maid had no passage 
in her privy parts; but about the pecten there was a place like aa 
issue, through which the urine passed ever from the time of her birth* 
When she came to a mature age, she was married to one of the citi- 
zens, with whom she lived two years, and, though she was not capa- 
ble of natural einbraces as a woman^ yet she was forced to endure 
those that were preternatural, or beside nature. But afterwards k 
tumour arose near the pecten, which put her to excciding torment^ 
so that many physicians were sent for to consult together, and all 
despaired of curing her; but an apothecary undertook the cure, and 
made an incision in the place, whence came forth a man's yard with 
testicles, but solid^ without any passage. And when all were amazed 
at the ^strangeness of the thing, the apothecary supplied the parts with 
what was deficient. First he made an incision into the end of the 
yard, and pierced it even to the uretor, and, thrusting down a small 
silver instrument, brought away the urine, and other excrementitious 
humours; but the place where iht issue was he first turned into a 
green wciund, and then healed it up. Having performed this extra- 
ordinary cure, he demanded a double reward: for he said he had un* 
dertaken to cure a sick woman, and had now set right a young man. 
Callo hereupon laid aside her wheel, and other efieraioate employ- 
ments, and took upon her the name of Gallon^ adding only the last 
letter N to her former name. Some say, that before her transforma- 
tion she was the priestess of Ceres, and because she shewed to men 
those things that were not to be seen, this judgment fell upon her for 
her proplianeness. They report that at Naples and several other 
places the like hath happened: not that the two sexes of man and 
woman are really formed by nature in two several shapes, (for that is 
impossible), but that nature is deceived in fashioning the members 

4>ftthe body, to the amazement and deceit of — .^ the beholders. 

We have therefore judged these strange events, which are brought 
down to us Ixith by writings and traditions, worthy to be taken notice 
of, in respect both of their pleasure and profit to the readers: for 
many, looking upon such things as these as monsters in nature, are 
thereby infected with a kind of superstition; not only private men, 
but whole cities and nations. For it is reported, that a little before 
the beginning of the Marsian war, there dwelt an Italian near Rome, 
who, having married such a one as is before described, complained 
to the senate; upon which they, out of a fond superstition, and per- 
suaded thereunto by the Tuscan augurs, ordered the hermaphrodite 

* In PeJoponnesus, 
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to be burnt. And thus (they say) this poor creature was most un- 
justly doomed to destruction, and was ignorantly judged a monster^ 
because sbe had some resemblance of both sexes. And not long 
after there happened the like at Athens; where>the thing not being 
understood, they say the man was burnt alive. Some there are who 
tell idle stories how that there are Hy^ene, (for so th^y call such as 
are both men and women) who have carmil copulation one with ano- 
ther, according to each s^x, by turns every other year; when in truth 
there is no such thing. For although both sexes have a peculiar 
and distinct nature, w^hout participation one with another, yet by a 
faUe form^^tion the inconsiderate spectator may be imposed upon: 
for to the female (which is naturally such) is joined something Ukc 
unto a man's yard, and so, on the other hand, to the natural male 
something like to the privy parts of a woman. The same reason 
Lolds in all kind of living creatures, there being many and various sorts 
of prodigious births; but such as never receive any nourishment, nor 
can ever come to any perfection. But what hath been said may suf- 
fice for the reforming tliis superstition. 

2. They say that the walls of Carthage were forty cubits high, ancj 
twenty-two broad, but though they were so, yet the Roman valour 
and engines were too strong for all their defences and fortificationsji 
for.ihe city was taken and razed to the ground. 

S. Manassea (called Masinissa by the Latins) who reigned in 
Afiica, and was always a friend to the Romans, lived ninety years in 
strength and firm health, and left ten sons behind him when he died, 
whom lie committed to tiic care and guardianship of the Romans* 
lie was of a strong body, and from a child inured to hardship: iu 
wliatever business he was engaged he would keep close to it all the day 
immoveable ; he would never ris^ from his seat till night, spending 
the whole day in laborious projects and contrivances. When be was 
once on horseback he would ride continually night and day, and ne- 
ver be weary. A great instance of the hcahh and strength of bis 
body, wa<:, that when he was almost ninety years of age, he had a 
son but four years old, yet of a very strong body. He was so extra- 
ordinarily given to husbandry, that he left to every one of his sou^ 
ten thousand plethras of land, adorned with all manner of delight* 
ful improvements, and instruments necessary for that purpose. He 
reigned with great commendation sixty years. 

4. Nicomedes after he had routed his father Prusias, and forced 
him to fly to the temple of Jupiter for shelter, there killed him, and 
by that wicked and bloody murder got possession of the kingdom of 
Bj'ihinia. 
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5. The Lusitanians at first not having an expert general, were 
easily vanquished by the Romans; but after Viriathus became their 
general^ they did thena much mischief. He was of them thtit inha- 
tiited the sea-coasts, a shepherd upon the mountains from his child- 
hood; by nature of a healthful constitution, in strength and agiHty 
of body far exceeding all the Iberians: for he had inured himself lo 
n sparing diet, much labour and toil, and to no more sleep than was 
absolutely necessary. He likewise continually carried iron weapons, 
and was famous for his conflicts both with Wild beasts and robbers, 
and at length was made general; upon which a whole drove of thieves 
and rogues on the sudden flocked about him. Being very successful 
it\ many battles, he was not only admired for his other excelieneies, 
but likewise for his military condadt. Besides, in distribution of 
the spoils he was very just^ alloting to every man proportkNiably to 
his merits and deserts. Still proceeding and prospering he approred 
himself to be a prince, rather tha^i a thief and a robber. He fought 
several battles with the Romans and came off conqueror, insomuch 
«s he routed Vitellius the Roman general, broke his army and took 
him prisoner, and then put him to death. And many other brave 
exploits he performed, till Fabius was appointed to go out as gene- 
ral against him, and from that time he began to decline. But not 
long after rallying his men, and bravely managing the matter against 
Fabius, he forced him to terms dishonourable to the Roman name« 
But Caepio who was afterwards general against Viriathus, slighted 
all the former conditions as of no effect, and often routed Viriathtis, 
whom (now being reduced to those straits, as that he sued for terms 
of peace) he caused to be treacherously assassinated by some of his 
own servants: and striking a terror into Tantalus his successor, atul 
all his army, he imposed what terms and conditions he pleased upon 
them, and in the conclusion gave them the city and land about for 
their habitation. 
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1. KING Antiochus* besieged Jerusalem, But the Jews stood it 
out for sometime: but when all their provision was spent, they 
were forced to send ambassadors to him, to treat upon terms. Many 
of his friends persuaded him to storm the ciry, and to root out the 
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whole nation of the Jews; For that they only of all pe<^fe, hated 
to converse with any of other nations, and treated them all as toe- 
mies: and they suggested tohioi that their ancestors were driven out 
of Elgypt^ as impious and hateful to the gods: for their bodies being 
overspread^ and infected with the itch and leprosy, (by way of expi* 
atioo) they got tliem together, and as profane and wicked wietcbes, 
expelled them oat of their coasts: and that those who were thus ex- 
pelled, seated themselves aboot Jerusalem, and being after embo- 
died into one nation (called the nation of the Jews) their liatred of 
all other men descended with their blood to posterity. And there- 
lore they made strange laws, and quite different from other people: 
never will eat nor drink with any of other nations, or wish them any 
prosperity* For said they, Antiochus surnamed Epiphanes having 
anbdued the Jews, entered into tlie temple of God, into whieh 
Bonewas to enter by their law but the priest; in which when be 
found the image of a man with a long beard, carved in stone sitting 
upon an ass, be took it to be Moses who built Jerusalem, and set' 
tied the nation, and established by law all their wicked customs and 
pmctiees, abounding in hatred and enmity to ail other men. A&tt* 
ochus therefore abhorring this tlieir contrariety t^ all other people, 
used his utmost endeavour to abrogate their laws. To that end be 
sacrificed a great swine at the image of Muses, and at the altar of 
Ck>d that stood in the outward court, and sprinkled them with the 
blood of the sacrifice. He commanded likewise that the sacred 
books, whereby they were taught to hate all other nations, sho«ld 
be besprinkled with the broth made of the swit»e's flesh : And he put 
oat the lamp (called by them immortal) which was ever bamtog 
in the temple. Lastly he forced the high priest and the other Jews 
to eat swine's flesh. When Antiochus's friends had debated and con^ 
aidcred of these things, they were very earnest with him to root otfl 
the whole nation, or at least that he would abrofltftte their laws* and 
compel them to change their former manner of living and convetsa* 
tion. But the king being of a generous spirit, and mild disposition 
received hostages and pardoned the Jews: but demolished the walls 
of Jerusalem, and took the tribute that was due. 

2. The affiiirs of Sicily after the overthrow of_Carthage— _^ 
having continued saccessful and prosperous for the space of sixty 
years ; at length broke out the servile war upon the following occa« 
sions. The Sicilians (through the enjoyment of a long peace) being 
grown very ricli| brought up abundance of slaves; who being dri« 
yen in droves like so many herds of cattle from the several pUces 
where they were bred and brought up, were stigmatised with certain 
marks burnt in their bodies : those that were young, they used for 
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shepherds/' others for sach services as Ihey had occasion. But their 
masters were very rigid and severe with them^ and took no care to 
provide either necessary food or raiment for them^ insomuch as that 
most of them were forced to rob and steal> to get necessaries : so 
tliat all places were full of slaughters and murders, as if an army of 
thieves and robbers had been dispersed all over the island. I Thego^ 
▼ernors of the provinces (to say the truth) did what they could to 
suppress them : but because they durst not punish them, in regard 
to their masters, who had the sble command and power over their 
servants, were rich, and men in authority, every governor in his se* 
veral province was forced to connive at the thefts and rapines that 
were committed. For many of the masters being Roman knights^ 
and judges of the accusations (brought before the praetors) were a 
terror to the governors themselves, v The slaves therefore being in 
this distress, and vilely beaten and scourged beyond all reason, wera- 
BOW resolved not to bear any longer. Therefore meeting together 
from time to time as they had opportunity, they conisulted how to 
free themselves from the yoke of servitude they lay under, till at 
length they really executed what they had before agreed upon* There 
was a Syrian a servant of Antigenes of Enna* born in the city of 
Apanea a magician and conjuror: he pretended to tell future events, 
(or fortunes), discovered to him, as be said by the gods in his 
dreams, and imposed upon many by this kind of practice. Then he 
proceeded further, and not only foretold things to come, revealed to 
him in dreams, but pretended that he saw the gods when he was 
awake, and they declared to him what was to. come to pass. ^And 
though he thus juggled, and played the fool, yet by chance many 
things afterwards proved true. And whereas those things which ne-* 
ver happened, were by none censured, but those which did come to 
pass were every where applauded, he grew more and more itito es-i 
teem. At length by some trick of art or other, he would breath 
flames of fire out of his mouth as from a burning lamp, and so 
would prophepy as though he had bcenat that time inspired by Apol- 
lo. 7 Fur he put fire with some combustible matter to feed it, into a 
BUt'Shell or some such thing bored through on both sides, then putn y 
ting it into his mouth, and forcing his breath upon it there would is- 
sue out both sparks and flames of fire. Before the defection this 
juggler boasted that the goddess Syria had appeared to him, and 
told him that he should reign, and this he declared not only to others 
but often to his own master, f The thing being become a common 
jest and subject of laughter, Antigenes was so taken with this jest^ 
^iid ridiculous conceit of the man, tHat he took £unus, (for so he w^ 
Vol, 2, No. 47. ^M 
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cmUed), with him to feasts and repasti, and sevtral qocstuma i 
put to bim ooncerDing the kingdom, he was asked how he would 
dseal with cirery one that was there preaeAl at the tables he readily 
went on with bis story, and toM them that he wovld beveiy kind to 
bis masters/ aad like a conjaror iisiiig nany moBstiDiu magieal 
terms, and expressions, he set all the guesta a laughing, upon whack 
some of them as a reward gave bim large messes firoaa the tahie, de* 
siring hirn to remember their kindness when he came to Us kingdom: 
but all (his jesting came at length i«ally to end in the advancing of 
him to tlie kingdom; and all those who at the feasts by wnj of lidU 
cule had been kind to him, be rewarded in earnest. 

But the beginnii\g fif the defeetion was in this manner. Thenn 
was, one Onmop^ilus <rf £nna, a mati by reason of bis wealth, of n 
great spirit, but of a proud and haughty disposition. This nsan 
above ^11 measure was cruel and severe to bu servants ; and his wife 
IdegaUifi strove to exceed her husband in all kind of crochy and in- 
bjKmaaity towards the slaves. Upon this, they tiiat had been thos 
emelly used, were enraged like wild beasts^ and plotted together to 
rise in arms and cut the throats of their masters. To this end tbej 
applied themselves to£anus, and desired to know of Iiim whether 
the Gods would succeed them in their design. He encoumging 
them declared that they should prosper in what they bad in hnod, 
using, (according to his former manner), conjnring words and cx*> 
pfcssk>ns, and charging them to be speedy in their execution. 
f / Whereupon they forthwith raised a body of four hundred slaves, and 
upon the first opportunity, on a sudden* broke in armed into the 
city £nna, led by their captain Eunus, by bis juggling tricks, fla- 
wing out fire at his mouth. Then entering the houses, they made so 
great a sUugbtcr, as that they spared not even the suckling chiktreo, 
but plucked them violently from their mother's breasts and cbshed 
them agaiftst the ground: it cannot be expressed bow vilely and fil- 
thily, (Cor the satisfying of their lusts), they used men's wives in the 
very presence o^ their husbands. With these viliains joined a mol- 
titude of slaves that were in the city, and first executed their rage 
and cruelty upon their masters, and then fell a murdering others. 
( ' In the mean time JSupus heard that Damophilus and his wife were 
in some ore nrd near the city, he sent therefore some of his rabble 
thither, who brought them with their hands tied behind their iiacks, 
leading tliem, as they passed along with scofi and scorns; only 
they declared that they would be kind in every respect to his dajugh^ 
ter, for her pity and compassion towards tlie servants^ and her rea^ 
diness always to be helpful to them. They tliat were sent for Damo^ 
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pkthls and Meg»Uis his wile to the city^ bmaghl them ihto the the^' 
atre> whither all the rabbfo that nide a defectioa ilocked« There 
Damophilos pleading eat neitly far his )ife» add muring many with 
what he said^ HenttiiiB and JBeais loaded hmi with Inany bttteir ac^ 
cusations> and called him a cheat and disseinblerj and ntit waiting 
What woald be detenttiaed hy the people concertitng hini) the oaa 
ran him thretigk with a Sword^ and the dthcT cat off his head with 
an axe. Tbeti they made Eunns kiog^ not fiar his valour or skill hi 
martial aflhirs, but upon the account of bis eatraordinary jugglitigi 
mid that he was the bead and author of the defection^ and fur that 
his taame seemed to portend and tb be a good otnen, that he would 
he kind^ so his subje<:ts*^^ Being therefore nnade general^ (with ah** 
solute power)^ toonkr and dispose of ail things as he pleased^ aa 
aiMmUy was called, and he put ail the prisoners to death except 
such as were Rkilfbl in tnidcing of arms^ whom he forthwith set on 
work; as for Megallis he deliversd her up to the wiU of the wocaea 
ahttFOs, to tlike their revenge of her as they thought fit : who after 
they had whipped and tormented her» threw hei" down a steep preet<> 
pita. And Eiinus himself killed his own anaster Antigeiies and Py^ 
tho. ^^ At length putting the crown upon his head, and grat<)d witi| 
all tlie ensigns of royalty, he caused his wife, (who was a Syrian^ 
and of the same ehy) to be owned as queen, and chose such as bfif 
judged to be most prudent to be of his privy coancil* Amongst 
whom was one Aohssus by name, and an Achaean by nation, a Wis6 
man and a good soldier t having therefore got together ici the apace 
of three days above six thousand men^ armed with what they could 
by any ways or means lay their hands upon, and being joined with 
others, who ware all furnished either with axes, hatches^ slings^ 
bUli^ or sfakea sharpened and burnt at one end, or lA^ith spits^ ho 
ravaged and made spoil all over the country* And being at length 
joined whh kn infinite number of slaves, they grew to that height 
afid boldness as to engage in a war with the Roman generals t and 
oftan in several battles got the victory^ by overpowering them with 
nuknber; having now with him above ten thousand men« 
* ^ to the mean time, one Cleon a Cilician was the author ot anothct 
defection of the slavesi and now all were tn hopes that this unruly, 
labhle Would fall together by the ears one whh another, and so Sicily 
would be rid of them through the mutual slaughters and destruetidn4 
anMmgst tliemselves* But contrary to all men^s hopes and expecta*' 
tiont^ they Joined fordes together; and Cleon was observant in every 
thing to tK« cotnmahds of Eunus^ utid served generdil under him M 

* Kunui> fignifjing in Oreeki ktncl* 
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Ills prince, having five thousand men of bis own soldiers. Thirty 
days were now expired since* the first beginning of this rebellioD: 

1,3 and presently after a battle was fought with Lucius Hypsius, (wba 
coming from Rome commanded eight thousand Sicilians), in which 
fight the rebels got the day, who were then twenty thousand, and ia 
a very short time after, their army increased to two hundred thousand 
men. And although they fought with the Romans themselves, yet 
they often came off conquerors, and were very seldom beaten. 'f This 
• being noised abroad, a defection began at Rome by one hundred and 
fifty slaves,, who conspired against the government; the like in At- 
tica by one thousand; the like at Delos, and many other places. Bat 
diose in the several places who had intrusted their concerns in their 
hands, to prevent the mischief from going further, made a quick des- 
patch, and fell upon them on the sudden, and put them all to deadi, 
and so those that remained and were ready to break out into rebel- 
lion, were reduced to more sound and sober thoughts. 
) V But in Sicily the disorders more and more increased : for cities 
irere taken, and their inhabitants made slaves, and many armies 
were cut off by the rebels, until such time as Rupilius the Roman 
general recovered Taurominium, after the besieged had been reduced 
to that extremity of famine, (by a sharp and close siege), as that 
they began to eat their own children, and the men their wives; and 
at length butchered one another for food. There he took Comanus 
the brother of Clean, who was endeavouring to escape out of the 
city while it was besieged. "^^At last Sarapion a Syrian, having be- 
trayed the citadel, all the fugitives fell into his hands, whom having 
first scourged, he afterwards crucified. Thence he marched to Enna, 
and by a long siege reduced them into such Straits, as that there 
was no hope left to escape. Aftern^ards having slain Cieon their 
general, (who had made a sally from the city and fought like a hero), 
he exposed his body to open view; and not long after this city like- 
wise was betrayed into his hands, which otherwise could never have 
been taken by force, by reason of the natural strength of the place. 

""^ And as for Eunus, he like a coward fled with six hundred of his 
guards to the tops of certain high rocks, where those that were with 
him, (foreseeing their inevitable ruin, for Rupilius pursued thena 
'close), cut one anoUier's throats. But Eunus the juggling king*. 
Out of feaj, hid himself in some caves, he had found out for that 
purpose; whence he was plucked out with four others of his gang^ 
viz. his cook, his barber, he that rubbed him in the bath, and he 
that in the midst of his cups was his jester. ^'To conclude he was 
thrown into the gaol, and there eaten up of lice, and so ended his 
days at Morgautium^*' by a death worthy the former wickedness of hla 

In Sicilj. 
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life. Rupilius afterwards with a small body of inen> marching, all 

over Sicily, presently cleared the country of thieves and robbers* 

\ This Eunas king of the robbers called himself Antiochus^ and all 
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ABOUT the time that Marius in a great battle routed Bocchus and 
Jugurtha, the African kings, and slew many thousands of the Afri« 
cans, and afterwards took Jugurtha himself, (delivered up to him by 
Bocchus, to gain favour and pardon from the Romans for his making 
war upon them), the Romans themselves were in great perplexity^ 
by reason of the many losses they had sustained by the Cimbrians^ 
who then ravaged and harassed all the country of Gaul*. And in 
further aggravation of what they suffi?red, at the very same time came 
some out ofiSicily, who gave an account of many thousand slaves 
tliatwere there risen up in arms. Whereupon the whole Roman 
commonwealth was in such straits, that they knew not which way to 
turn themselves, having lost sixty thousand men in Gaul, in tKd war 
against the Cimbrians, and they had not then soldiers sufficient for a 
new expedition. And besides, (/>efore'the rebellion of the slaves in 

Sicily), there were defections tliat disturbed the state in 

Italy: but they were short and inconsiderable, as if God had ap« 
pointed these for omens and presages of the great rebellion in Sicily. 
The first rising was at Nusi^riaf, where thirty servants entered into 
a conspiracy, but they were presently executed. The second was at 
Capua where two hundred were got up in arms, but they were in a 
short time suppressed. The third happened after a strange mannei'^ 
which was thus, there was one Titus Minutius a Roman knight, who 
had a very rich man for his father, he chanced to fell in love with 
another man's servant who was very beautiful, and having enjoyed 
her, he was the more wonderfully inflamed, and even to madness^ in* 
somuchas he would needs buy her of her master; who being with much 
ado prevailed with to part with her, the lover at length bought her 
for suven Attic^ talents, and limited a certain tune for the payment 

* Now France, 
t la Campania in Italy niae. miles from (be sea. 
; 130y/. 10#. sterlifig. 
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tf the moMf 9 to which time th« grcHttoiM of his fttktr's cstMe pro^ 
cored him Credit: but now, when the ittf of psymetit wa» eome) he 
ImkI not the money then fei^y> bul prayed forbeemnee fbr thirty dey» 
loDger. That ttme being run up, the creditor then deiuinded hk 
money^ bat the lover knew not how to perform his word> and yet his 
love continued still as hot as ever. At length a wicked design came 
into his head, which Indiiced hioi to lay « trap for them that de- 
manded the money, and to that end to take upon him the state and 
dignity of a monarch. To which purpose he bought five hundred 
areis of all sorts, and appoieted a <ky for payment; and being trusted^ 
withdrawing himself privately into a certain field, he stirred up his 
own slaves to a defection, to the number of four hundred; and^ put- 
tfog oo the dhdeni end purple, and asluifiing till the other hedged 
and tns^ns of foyalty^ drchired hiaoself kiAf , the deKi^rer of the 
alavea* In the first pllure he ceufeed all those wiio demanded the m^ 
aey be had given for the yoimg woman to be scourged, and then eat 
off their heads. Then he entered the next towns with his armed 
skves) aad those that cajne readily to join with hiin he furnished with 
ailDk^ and killed all that opposed him. Having in a short time got 
logetlier above seven handredi he divided them into companies* ; and 
Ihen fbrtifyiag and intrenching himself, he received all the slaves 
Ibat rtn away from their masters. The rebellion being noised at 
RoDie^ tlie ienate (by the help of prudent advice) put a stop to the 
■lischief^ and happily suppressed it. 

The care and management of the business for the redoeing and 
panisbing of the fugitive slaves wad committed to Locius Lomllns, 
who was tlie only genera! that wto then in the city, who raised sis 
hundM itoen in Rome, and with them the same day marched to Ca- 
pua^ where he listed four thousand foot, and four hundred hone* 
When Minatiu heard with what speed Lucullus was making towards 
him, he possessed himself of a strong hill, having with him three 
thousand five hundred men. In the first engagement the fogitives) 
ty the adirantage of the higher ground^ got the better: afterwatdt 
iiaeullas bribed Apollontus, Mtnutius's genera^ to betray his oonfe<» 
dentes) whhal p^wnising him) upon the security of the public fattfa, 
that he should have his (lirdon ; whereupon (re began the work, and^ 
seiaingMiontius, he (to avoid the punishment he feared for his ie>* 
beUion) nn himself tliiough the body; xht rest were all presently eiit 
off, eicept ApoHontttSft And these were prologues to that great de^- 
feetion in Sicily, whose beginning was thus occasioned. In the tt« 
pedition of Marius against the Cimbrians, the senate had given a 

* A cotupiiny consisttt! of one handre<l tbtn, of which the captain was 
calleU a ctattitiotu 
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Qommwitm ^ rm® m«n out of the couQtriea heyood llie tmi im | 
niUeh Qod Marius s«ni «mbii99ii4cirs K> Nioom^dett king of BithyQift^ I 
to belp him with «oine nen; but he r^orood answer^ tkat niQil4if t 
the BiUiy Qiaos were violently taken away for alavea hy tlM pdUicao% 
aod were diapefsrd here and Uiere through tlia proviDcea* Upott 
which the senate decreed ....That no freeman belonging to any of titt^ 
iloman alliet should in any proWoce be forced to be senianta or 
dave% and that the pro^fxiosuls should take eare to cee tlMm aU aee 
free. In porauance of this oider Licinius Nenna, thetn ptmtot in Sir 
cUy» (having first consulted with the judges), loantuaitted so maaf 
that in a few days above eight hundred were set at liberty; so that all 
the slaves io Sicily were hereby presently encoumged^ and giewlii^h* 
crested, in hopes of liBerty. The magtstrata therefore addrosaal 
tliemselves to the prsetor^ or pra-consul, and desired htm to forbear 
viaking any nftore firee. Hereupon be (whether bribed, or to gsia 
&VQur) laid aside the former determioation of die jodfesi and wkk. 
checks and foul words sent them that came to him to be made feao 
\mck to their masters. Upon this the servants entered into a oaa* 
spiracy ; and, after they came from Syracuse^and w«ie got togetber 
at the grove of Palicum^ they consulted coQcerniog their iatended 
rebellion. This boldness of the slaves h^an to nidce a noiae in maiqr 
places of tl)6 island. AmQOgst others, thirty servants of two xick 
brothers in the country of the Anycillians were the first that appeasoi 
for their liberty, whose leader was one Varius. These in the fesk 
place killed their masters, when they were aaleep in their beds: tlisa 
tliey weot awsy to the next towns, and stirred up all the servaola 
and slaves there to appear for the gaining of their Ithecty, of wiiom 
Game in flocking to them in that one night to the omnber of one 
ktindred and twenty, and upwards* Upon this they possessed thea^ 
aelvcs of a place naturally strox^ of itself, wliich they endeavoured 
to make stronger by art and labour, where eigbty more wdl armed 
came in to them. Liciuius Nerva hastened out against tkeni, witb 
a design to put a stop to their ravages, but all his labour was in vain* 
Seeing therefore that the place was not to be taken by force, ho 
sought bow to gain it by treachery: for he had private correspond^ 
ooee with one Caius Titinius, surnamed Gadttus, whom he wrought 
Mffon to be the instrument of accomplishing his design, promtsHqp 
hi»i safety and protection. This man liad been condemned to die 
two y«;ars beforej^ but had made an escape, and had robbed and mutw 
dercd noany freemen in that province, but never in the least injured 
any servant. Titinius, with a great body of slaves, came to this fort, 
where the rebels had posted themselves, as if he designed to join witk 
tbem in making war upon the Romans; who being willingly and 
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kindly received by them, and for his ^valour made ttieir*general, he st 
kngth betrayed the fort; upon which some of the rebeb were 
killed in fight^ and the rest, out of fear of what they should siilFer if 
they were taken prisoners, threw themselves down headlong from the 
lop of the rock. And in this manner was the first rising of the slaves 
fuppressed. 

But the soldiers had no sooner got to their quarters, than news 
was brought that about eighty slaves had caused a tumult to be raised, 
and had cut the throat of Publius Cionius, a Roman knight, and that 
now their number was much increased. And to aggravate the mat- 
ter, the prsetor, being ill advised, had disbanded most of his army» 
by reason whereof he was so slow, that he gave time to the rebels 
ike more to strengthen themselves. However, be marched out a- 
gainst them with those he then had. As soon as he passed the river 
Alba, he turned aside from the fugitives, who were then lodged upoo 
Mount Caprianus, and arrived at Heradea. Upon this, a report be* 
ing spread of the cowardice of the general, as if he durst not attack 
them, very many slaves were encouraged to join in the defectJon. | 

Many therefore flocking in, (furnishing themselves as well as they 
Ciould for a battle), there were above eight hundred in seven days 
lime that took up arms: and presently after they amounted to two 
thousand. But the general at Heraclea, being informed that their 
number was increasing, sent Marcus Titinius as chief commander 
against them, inforcing him with six hundred men out of the forts at 
Enna. This Titinius fought the rebels, who (liaving the advantage 
both of place and number) routed him, and killed many of his men, 
and the rest threw away their arms, and with much difficulty saved 
themselves by flight. By tliis n^ans the runagades on a sudden got 
such a great number of arms, that they were more firmly resolved to 
persist in their rebellion, so that now most of the slaves were in 
arms. The defection e^ery day increasing, the number amounted in 
a sliort time to such a height as none ever suspected it could, inso* 
much that within a few days they were above six thousand; who, 
having now called a council of war, and debated on matters in refer- 
ence to the management of afbirs, in the first place they chose a king 
called Salvius, a fortune-teller, and one who in the women's sports 
and shews, with his pipes, acted the part of a fool and madman. But 
having now gained a kingdom, he waved living in cities, as being 
the nurseries of sloth and effeminacy. Afterwards, he divided the 
army into three bodies, over each of which he appointed a captain, 
and ordered them to make inroads up and down in the country, and 
at a certain time and pLice all to join again in one body. By these 
depredations they were so stocked with horse? and other cattle^ tlui 
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tQ a short time they had above two thousand horse, and no less thsn 
twenty thoasaiid foot, but men very raw and ignorant in martial af- 
fairs. Among other attempts^ thty fell upon Morgantium with great 
fury, (wliich was a strong and well-fortified cky), and made many 
fierce and continual assaults upon it* 

The Roman general marching out in tlie night, as if he Would re-* 
lieve the city, (having with him about ten thousand men out of Italjr 
and Sicily), surprised the rebels (busily employed in the siege) on a 
sudden; and, breaking into their camp, found a very slender guards 
but a great number of prisoners, and abundance of plunder of all 
sorts, and with great ease made himself master of all; and, when he 
Jiad rifled the camp, he marched away towards Morgantium t but the 
rebels turning back upon him with great fury, and having the advaa«^ 
tage of the higher ground, soon routed him, and put all his army to 
flight. Whereupon the rebel king commanded proclamation to be 

made ^That none should be killed who. threw away their arms: iip« 

on which most cast them away, and fled. By this means Salvius 

both recovered what he had lost ia his camp^ and gained a glorious 

victory, and much spoil; but there wer^ not killed of the Italians aad 

Sicilians above six hundred, (which was oecaiiioned by the moderatioa 

of the king), but four thousand were taken prisoneriL Upon this 

vietory, many coming in flocking to Salvius, his army became doubU 

to what it was before, and he was now absolute master of the fields 

so that he again sat down befcM'e Morgantium, and proclaimed liberty 

to all the servants that were there. But their masters pronusing the 

same to them, if they would be faithful, and join with them in the 

defence of the place, they chose rather to accept oS what was ofiered 

by their masters, and fought with that resolution, that they forced the 

enemy to raise their siege. But the general afterwards, making .void 

all that was promised (as to manumitting of the servants) occasioned 

many to run away to the rebels. After this, all the slaves and ser«* 

vants in the territories of iEgesta and Lilybs&um were likewise infected 

with this desire of rebellion, whose leader was one Athenion, a valiant 

man, and a Cilician. This man, having*the charge and management 

of the concerns of two rich brothers^ and being an excellent astro* 

loger, first wrought upon those to join with him over whom he 

' had some sort of command, to the number of two hundred rafter* 

wards those that were bordering round about, so that in five days 

time there were got together above one thousand, wlio made him 

king, and placed the diadem upon his head. This man resolved to 

order matters and affiiirs so as never any did before him : for he re* 

ceived not all promiscuously that came in to him, but only such as 

were of stroi^ and healthful bodies^ to bear arms} the rest he forced 

Vol. 2. No. 47, bbbb 
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to continue in tte •tations they were in, and eTcrj one in hiv plaee 
diligently to apply himielf to the duty incumbent upon hims bj 
which means those that were with him had plenty of prorisions..^ 
He pretended, that by the stars the gods foretold .^That he sImhiU 
gain the whole kingdom of Sicily; and therefore he was to refnia 
from spoiling the couotiy, or destroying the cattle and fruits of the 
earth, as being all his own. At length, hainng now got together above 
fen thousand men, he was so daring as to besiege Ltlybaaum, a eity 
fttim its strength looked upon to be impregnable. But finding it a 
ttain thing to proceed, he desisted from his design, pretending be 

did it by command from the gods, by whom he was told That if 

they continued the siege, they would certainly fall into some sad- 
den misfortune. 

Accordingly, while he was preparing to draw off from the city, a 
fleet of Moora entered the Iiarbour, who had been sent to the assist* 
aoee of them of Lilybaum, under the command of one Gomon, who 
ia the night surprising Atbenion's army, now leaving the siege and 
asarching off, killed a great number of them and wounded as manj, 
and so got into the town. This was the occasion that his fiMSier 
prediction was highly admired and cried up by the rebels. 

At the same time great disorders, and all sorts of calamities, orer* 
spread Sicily. For not only servants, but freemen that were redoced 
to poverty, committed all sorts of rapine and acts of wickedness: 
Ibr they shamefully killed all before them, whether bond or free, 
that none might be left to tell tales; so that those who were in the 
cities scarcely enjoyed any thing that was their own, thongh it were 
with them within the walb : But as for that which was without, all 
was swallowed up and violently seixed upon, as prey taken from a 
eommon enemy. Many other things against the laws of hooianity 
were impudently committed by many persons throughout the whole 
ofSicUy. 

Salvitts likewise, who had besieged Moi|pantium, after he had 
harataed all the country, as far as the territories of Leontium, there 
mustered his army, consisting of above thirty thousand fighting men. 
Then sacrificing to tlie heroes of Italy, he dedicated one of his loyal 
robes, in gratitude for his victories. And now he caused himself to 
be proclaimed king, and was called by the rebels Tryphon*: having 
a design to possess himself of Tricala, and there to build a palace, 
he sent to Atheoion, and as king commanded him as general to repur 
to him. Every man then thought that Atbenioo would endeavour to 
gain the sovereignty for himself, and by that means the rebek would 

)* Or TrophoD, tathcr an antient toothsajer, who liTcd in a cava« into which who* 
to€wt dcic«n4cd| h« a«?er laughed aflerwardt. 
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be divided, and so a speedy period would be put to the war. But 
fortune so ordered the matter, that the armies of the fugitives being 
thus increased, the two generals were unanimous, and agreed very 
well together. For Tryphon marched speedily with his army to Tri- 
eala, and Athenion came thither to him with three thousand men, in 
every thing observing the commands of Tryphon as king. Athenioa 
liad sent the rest abroad to harass and spoil the country, and to bring 
over as many as they could to join with them in the defection. But 
not long after. Try plion suspected that Athenion had a design to sup^ 
plant him, and therefore he caused him to be seized in time. The 
castle, which was well fortified before, he nuide still more strong, and 
adorned it likewise with many stately buildings. After which, they 
say, it was called Tricah, because it was remarkable and famous for 
three things^First, for springs of excellent sweet water; secondly, 
for vineyards, and olive plantations, and rich lands for tillage; and 
thirdly, that it was a place impregnable, built upon a high and inac- 
cessible rock. After be had drawn a line of eight stages round about 
it, for the building of a city, and had encompassed it with a deep 
trench, he made it the seat- royal, being a place abounding in plenty 
and fatness of all things necessary for the life of man. He likewise 
built there a stately palace and a market-place, capable of receiving 
a vast number of men. He chose likewise a competent number of 
the most prudent men to be of his council, and made use of them 
for the administration of justice. Moreover, whenever be sat in the 
eouru of justice himself, he put on a long gown* edged with purple, 
and a coatf studded with large spots of purple. Lastly, he appointed 
lictors with rods and axes to go before him, and took great care that 
all other ensigns and badges of royalty should be observed. 

At length, Lucius Licinius Lucullus was chosen general by the 
senate of Romci to go against the rebels, who had with him fourteen 
thousand Romans and Italians, eighteen thousand Bithynians, The s- 
saliaos and Acarnanians; and six hundred out of loicania, under tlu^ 
command of Cleptius, an expert and valient soldier; and also six 
hundred from other places; in the whole amounting to seventeen 
thousand. With this army he entered Sicily; whereupon Tryphon 
released Athenion, and advised with him how to manage the war a- 
gainst the Romans. Tryphon was of opinion, that it was the safest 
way to continue at Tricala, and there expect the enemy: but Athe- 
nion advised rather to draw out and fight in the field, than to sufier 
themselves to be besieged; whose counsel prevailing, they marched 

* The Romtn tog« prtttextt, which wm whiio. 

1 Ths eMt wM the Rmmm taaic, enbvoideMd with large ttaSt of gtM er fmrplji, 

cslied naili^ safi the vbols ^oicst w» called Tunica laiicleTUi. 
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out and encamped near Scirths&a, with no fewer than forty thousand 
men^ twelve furlongs distant from the Roman camp. At first the 
armies employed themselves every 'day in light skirmishes; but at 
length they engaged, and while victory seemed to incline sometimes 
on one side, and sometimes on the other, and many fell on both 
sides, Athenion came on with two hundred choice horse, and covered 
the ground round about him with the bodies of his enemies. But 
being wounded in both knees, and then receiving a third, he was 
totally unable to fight, which so discouraged the rebels, that they 
fled outright. Athenion lay concealed, as if he were dead, and so 
feigned himself till night came on, and then stole away. The Ro- 
mans having now gained a glorious victory, forced Tryphdn himself 
to take to his heels, and in the pursuit killed at least twenty thou- 
sand men. The rest, by the advantage of the night, got to Tricala, 
though the general might easily have cut them all off, if he would 
have continued the pursuit. Upon this rout they were so much dis- 
couraged, that it was proposed amongst them that they should re- 
turn to their masters, and submit themselves whdlly to their power 
and pleasure: but those who advised to stand it out to the last, and 
not to give up their lives to the lusts of their enemies, prevailed over 
the other. 

Nine days after, the Roman general besieged Tricala ; but after 
several slaughters on both sides, he was obliged to draw off and 
leave the place. Upon this the rebels recovered their spirits, and the 
general on the other hand, either through sloth and negligence, or 
corrupted by bribes, neglected entirely the proper discharge of his 
duty, for which afterwards he gave an account to the Romans. Nei- 
ther did Caius Servilius, who succeeded Lucullus, do, any thing 
worth remembering; and therefore he was brought to judgment, as 
l/ucuUus was before, and banished. In the mean time Tryphon 
died, and Athenion enjoyed the kingdom. And what with taking of 
cities, and wasting and spoiling the country, without controul or any 
opposition from Servilius, he got together a great deal of rich booty 
and plunder. But the year after, Caius Marius being chosen at 
Rome the fifth time consul, and with him Caius Aquilius*, Aqtii- 
liiis was made general against the rebels; and his valour so far ad- 
vanced his success, that he wholly overthrew them in a great battle; 
and, like a heroe, fought hand to hand with Athenion the king of the 
rebels, and killed him, but was himself wounded on the head. And 
now he resolved to prosecute the war against the remainder of them, 
who were about ten thousand ; and though they fled to their defencesj 
QOt b^ing able to stand against him, yet AquiUus slackened «pt hit 

* Marcm Aquiliui, 
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resolution in the leasts bat pursued his design till he had wholly 
broken them There remained now only a thousand, led by Satyrus^ 
whom at first he determined ^to reduce by force; but when tliey 
made their submission by their commissioners, for the present he 
remitted their faults; but when they were brought prisoners to 
Rome, he ordered them to fight with wild beasts, where it is report* 
ed they ended their lives with great gallantry and nobleness of mind; 
for they scorned to fight with beasts, but thrust one another through 
at the public altars : and after they were all dead, Satyrus being the 
last, with a heroic spirit killed himself. And this was the tragical 
end of the servants' war, after it h^d continued for the space of al*- 
most four years. 
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^ ONE Battaces, a priest of the goddess Rhea, they say, came to Rome 
from Pessinus, a city of Phrygia; who declared he came thither by 
command of the goddess. He told the magistrates and senate, that 
their temple was prophaned, and that a public expiation ought to be 
made in the name of the Romans. His habit and other orbaments 
of his body were very strange, and altogether unusual at Rome; for 
he bore a crown or mitre of a vast bigness, and a flowered gown 
embroidered with gold, representing the state and dignity of a king. 
After he had spoken to the people from the bench, and instructed 
them in matters of religion, he was honoured with public entertain- 
ments, and large gifts and presents: but he was forbid to wear a 
crown by Aulus Pompeius, a tribune of the people. However, be* 
ing brought by another tribune to the desk, and being asked how the 
expiatory sacrifices should be made, his answers were stufied with 
nothing but superstitious rites and ceremonies. At length things 
were so managed that he was driven out by Pompeius's faction, with 
many scorns and scoffi: upon which he went to his inn, and never. 
after appeared abroad : but only told them that he was disgraced, and 
that the goddess was reproached and dishonoured. Presently after 
Pompeius fell into a high fever, and then had a quinsey*, whicE took 
away his speech, and he died the third day. Upon which it was the 
general discourse and opinion among the common people, that he 
was thus punished by a divine hand, for his profane and impiotu 
^ C^aancJiiuo morbo; or^ s dog's diseaie. 
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abiist of the goddess and her priest. For the Romans are •^tr^nt 
to superstition more than any other nation. And therefore ^^n^rrr 
being honoured with many presents, and liberty granted to him Id 
wear his sacred Testments^ with all their ornaments^ the day he de- 
ngned for his departure^ he was conducted by multitudes^ both i 
and women> out of the city. 
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IT was a custom among the Roman soldiers ...JThat if any comman- 
der of an army fought a battle and killed above six thousand of the 
enemy, he was termed emperor^ which is the same with king among 
the Grecians. 



BOOK XXXVIL 



THE Marsian war took its name from the authors of the defection, 
though the Italians generally made this war upon the Romans. It 
is said, the first occasion of this arose from the proftiaeoess and lux* 
my the Romans were fallen into, who were formerly frugal and spar- 
ing in their way of living. This alteration caused great heart-bora- 
ings between the commonalty and the senate: for when the senate 
prevailed with the Italians to supply the city with provisioDs, and 
upon their frequent addresses had promised to enfranchise theaa^ and 
make them free citizens of Rome, and to ratify it by a law, and the 
Italians saw nothing performed tliat was promised, these were 
the sparks which at length broke forth into a fbme at the time wbea 
Lucius Marcius Philippus, and Sextus Julius *, were consuls, in the 
hundred and seventeenth olyapiadt 

Many were the slaughters, sieges, and sacking of towns oo both 
aides, during this war, victory hovering sometimes here and some- 
times there^ as uncertain where to fall, giving no assurance to either 
party which of them she favoured. But at length, after the ^sbed- 
ding of much blood, the Romans with much ado got the better, and 
* JuUu^ C»Mf« Gr. 170th OJymp, Others *ay 17td« 
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regained their former power and sovereignty. There were engaged 
against them in this war the Samnites, Ascalans^ Lucanians, Pice- 
niansy them of Nola*, and other cities and nations: amoi^t which 
was Corfiniumfy a large and famous city, greatly frequented^ ia 
which the Italians had a little before planted a colony. Here weie 
all things necessary for the support and defence of so great a city, 
and the maintenance of the government ; particalarly a large market- 
place and court-house, with a vast treasure, and a plentiful stock of 
provisions of all sorts. They had likewise a senate eonsistit^ of 
five hundred members; out of which were chosen those repnted fit 
to execute the highest places in the magistracy, and to manage the 
weighty affairs of the commonwealth. These therefore they io- 
trusted with the management of the war, and put the absolute power 
of disposing of all their concerns into the hands of the senators, who 
made a law that two consuls should be chosen every year, and twelve 
generals. At which time Quintus Pompoodius Silo, a Marsiao, (a 
person of the highest quality in his country), and Caius Apomus 
Motulos, famous for his noble acts above the rest of his own natioa, 
were chosen consuls. They divided all Italy into two parts, and 
took each an equal share for the executing of their consular autho- 
rity. They allotted the region or tract from the Cercoli (so called) 
to the Adriatic sea, which lies to the north and west, to Pompoe^iu 
and six of the generals. The rest, which lay to the south and east, 
the Italians assigned to Motulus, with as many more of the militaiy 
officers. Having put all things into this good order, and, to sum 
up all, having ordered all things according to the antient model of 
the Roman government, they set themselves more intently and ear- 
nestly to the prosecuting of the war, and called the city itself Italy. 
And they were so successful, that they for the most part came off 
conquerors, till Cneios Pompeins was made consul and general, 
who with Sylla, deputed by Cato the other consul, often routed 
them, and reduced them to tliose straits, that at length their power 
was broken in pieces. However, they still continued the war, bat ' 
were often wofffted by Caius Cossius general in J^ygiaJ* Being 
therefore distressed and harassed with so many and great mischiefs, 
one .upon the back of another, and the Marsians and other nations 
falling to^the Roi;nans, they forsook their new city, and transplanted 
themselves to iBsernia, a city of the Samnites, under the condud^ 
of five generals; of whom they made Quintus Pompoedius the chief, 

* This town if still in being, situated about fourteen miles from Kaples. 
t Corfinium, in Italj; a city of the Peligui, it is now called Pienxa^ and is under tha 

Duke of Florence. 
t An i&tbrous in Italy^ called Calabria. 
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for his valour and prudent management of the war^ who with the 
consent of all the other captainsy raised a great army, which with 
the old soldiers amounted to the number of thirty thousand. And 
besides^ he got together at least twenty thousand foot, and one thou- 
sand'horse, of manumitted slaves, and armed them as well as the 
time would allow. And coming to an engagement with the Romans, 
whose general was Mamercus, he killed a few of them, but lost ap* 
^ards of six thousand of hb own men. 

About the same time Metellus took the famous city of Vennsia 
in Apulia, which had io it a great number of soldiers, and carried 
away above three thousand prisoners. And now the Romans pre* 
▼ailed every day more and more against their enemies: so that the 
Italians sent ambassadors to Mithridates king pf Pontus, who bad 
then an excellent and well appointed army, to entreat him to march 
into Italy, with his army, to oppose the Romans; by which means^ 
they told him, that their power would be easily broken. Mithrida- 
tes answered, that, he would march into Italy as soon as he bad sub* 
dned Asia, in order to which he was then engaged. The rebeb be* 
ing therefore now frustrated in their hopes of assistance^ and of sup- 
plies of money, were greatly disheartened: for there were but a feif 
of the Samnites remaining; and the Sabelli kept themselves close 
within Nola, as did also Lamponius and Cleptius, who commanded 
what were left of the Lucanians. 

The Marsian war being now almost at an end, there arose again 
a great seditiom in Rome, by reason of tlie contentious ambition of 
many of the Roman nobility, every one striving which should be ge- 
neral in the expedition against Mithridates, impelled thereto by the 
greatness of the rewards and riches to be reaped in that war. For 
Caius Julius, and Gaius Marius, who had been six times consul, <q>- 
posed each other; and the people on that occasion were divided, 
some for the one and some for the other. There were likewise other 
^disturbances about the same time : for Sylla the consul went finom 
Rome to the forces which lay near to Nola, and so terriBed many of 
the neighbouring territories and cities, that he forced them to the 
obedience of the Romans. But when Sylla was engaged in the war 
in Asia against Mithridates, and Rome was filled with slaughters and 
Intestine broils, Marcus Lamponius and Tiberius CleptiMS^ generals 
of those Italians who were left remaining in Brntia, not being able 
to take the strong city of i£sias, after a long time they had lain be- 
fore it, left part of their army to maintaiu the siege, and fiercely as- 
saulted Rhegium, in the expectation, that if they gained this place, 
they might with, ease transport their army into Sicily, and so become 
masters of the richest island under the sun. But Caius Urbanus, 
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the gorernor of Rke^tini, 8o terrified the Italiaas with the p'eatness 
ef Us Mrmy^ and his #ast preparadoos, that they dt-e«ir off from 
theirieg>e; aiid so the Rhegians were delivered. And afterwards^ 
when the civil wars broke forth between Darius and Sylla^ part of 
them sided with Marius^ and the rest with Sylla; and rtiost of them 
were killed in the war; and all those who survived^ joined the con^^^ 
queror Sylla. And thus ended the Marsian war^ and the greatest 
home-bred sedition tliat had ever before occurred among the Ro-> 
mans. 

2. And now that the Rftfslao war was ftt an etid> a second great 
sedition was raised in Rome^ stirred up by Sylla and Caius Marius, 
a young mi|n, the soo of Marias who had been seven titties consiiK 
In this cQSifliotttm many thousands of men perished: at length 
Sflla prevailed ; atod being created Dictator, he called himself £- 
pai^hiodtttts*; which vain-glorious title did not altog^Her deceive 
himf for be prospered all his life long^ and died a natural death after 
all his vktori«s« But Marios, although he behaved with great 
gallaiiitry in the war against Sylhi, being at leiigth routed) fled with 
fifteen thousand men to Puflaneste, where he was besieged a long 
tJODie: at length, being totally deserted, and aeeibg n« way of es- 
eii|ie, he earnestly entreated one of his faithful servants to afford 
him his helping baud to extricate him from the present dangers and 
miscbiefe that surrounded him. After much persuasion, the ser- 
vant at one stroke put an end to his master's life, and then imme« 
disdtely killed himself. And so at length ended this civil war..^ 
However, sosle relics t>f it still gave Sylla disturbance for some 
timet tUl those who joined in it^ with sooie others^ Were sujtpressed. 

fi«rt »fter these Were all ruined ,aod destroyed, there broke out 
Sueli a flame of discord between Julius Csesar and Pompey, who for 
the great and eminent services he had done the Romans, partly by the 
conduct of Sylla, and partly by his own valottr> was sirnamed the 
Great, tliat the Romans were again itivolved in intestine slaughters 
and butcheries. And as soon as Pompey had lost all his army in a 
great battle, he himself was afterwards murdered near Alexandria. 
And the unbounded power of the consuls, being at length restraincit 
and limited, fell wholly into the hands of Ceesar himself j and thus 
ended the sedition. 

But after Caesar's murder, another civil war broke forth against 
Brutus and Cassius, his murderers, which was managed by the 'con- 
suls Lepidus Antonius, and Octavius Augustus. When this wat 
was ended by dint of the sword,' and Cassius and Brutus being dead, 
not long after the secret and private grudges and quarrels between 

* Which signifies beaotifal. 

Vol. 2. No.47* cccc 
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Augustus and Antony, for the supreme power^ broke out into open 
war: and after much blood spilt on both 8ides3 Augustus guned die 
empire, which he held during his life^ having now waved his eonsu- 
lar power and dignity* ^ 
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CINNA and Marius*, calling together a council of the principal 
^officers) consulted what ways and methods were best to be taken for 
the better settling and confirming the peace. At length they re* 
solved to put to death the greatest persons of quality that were ini* 
mical to them, and who were most capable of making a disturbance 
and of overturning all their affairs; so that tlie factious party being 
purged out from among them, they and their friends might govera 
for the future with more security, according to their own will and 
plieasure. Hereupon all regard to former leagues and articles wtt 
wholly laid aside: persons were proscribed and butchered in every 
place, without being heard. At that time Quintus Luctatius Catolus 
who had had a glorious triumph for his victory over the Cimbri f 
and had more than an ordinary share in the affections of the people, 
was accused by a tribune of the people for a capital oflence, who 
fearing the imminent hazard of the calumny, made his applicatioa 
to Marius, to entreat him to interpose for his deliverance, (for he had 
been his friend formerly, but through some suspicion he then enler« 
tained of him, he was become his enemy) ; but he answered btm.^ 
Die you must. Upon this Catulus, perceiving there was no hopes 
of his preservation, studied how to die without disgrace; to which 
end he destroyed himself by a strange and unusual way: for he shut 
himself up in a house newly plaistcred, and caused a fire to be kindled, 
by the smoke of which, and the moist vapours from the lime, he wis 
there stifled to death. 

* This was long before in time, and thercCore comes in here with relation to toae otber 
luaiter before related, but now loM^ for this sedition was in the l7Sd OJjcap. 
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BOOK XL. 

\VE being about to write of the war against the Jews, we esteem it 
a part of our province^ before we proceed further, in the first place 
briefly to relate the origin & this nation^ and their laws. In anttent 
times there happened a great plague in Egypt, and many ascribed 
the qause of it to God, who was offended with them. For there be^ 
ing multitudes of strangers of several nations wlio inhabited there^ 
who made use of their foreign rites and ceremonies in the adminis- 
tration of public sacrifices, the antient manner of worshipping the 
gods, practised by the ancestors of the Egyptians, was quite lost aud 
forgotten. Hence it was that the natural inhabitants concluded, 
that unless all the strangers were driven out, they should never be 
freed from their miseries. Upon which they were all expelled, aud 
the most valiant and noble among them, under the conduct of skil- 
ful commanders, as some relate, after many great hardships, came 
into Greece and other places, df whom, amongst other leaders, the 
most famous and remarkable were Danaus and Cadinus* The great- 
est part of the people went into the country now called Judea, not 
far from Egypt, and at that time altogether desert and uninhabited. 
The leader of this colony was one Moses, a very wise and valiant 
man, who, after he had possessed himself of the country, amongst 
other cities, built that now most famous city, Jerusalem, and the 
Temple there, which is so greatly reverenced among them. He 
then instituted the manner of God's worship, and the holy rites and 
ceremonies; and made laws for the government of the common* 
wealth, and reduced them into methodical order. He also divided 
the people into twelve tribes, as the most perfect number, as he 
conceived; because of answering the twelve montlis, which make 
ap the whole year. But he made no representation or image of the 
gods, because he judged nothing of a human shape was applicable 
to God: hut that the heaven, which compasses the earth around, was 
the only God, and that all things were in its power. But he so or- 
dered the rites and ceremonies of the sacrifices, and the manner iind 
rule of their conversations as that they should be wholly different 
from all other nations : for, by reason of the expulsion of his people, 
he commanded a most inhuman and unsociable conversation. He 
picked out likewise the greatest persons of quality, who were best 
able to rule and govern the people, (then embodied into one nation)^ 
and them h^ created priests; whose duty and ofiice was contimfallf 
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to attend in the temple, and employ themselves in the public ' 
ship and service of God. He likewise constituted them judges, for 
the decision of the most weighty causes, and committed to their c»re 
the keeping and preservation of the laws. Therefore they say that 
the Jews never bad any king; but that the care and authority of go- 
verning the people was always submitted lo bim, who eacened the 
rest of the priests in prudence and virtue, whom they call the cUef 
priest) and bim they always supposed to be the messenger atid in** 
terpreter of the mind and commands of Gad to them. And they 
tay that he, in all their public assemblies and other meetings, de* 
cteres what he has in command ; and for that reason the Jews are so 
observant, that forthwith they prostrate tliemselves upon the grudtid, 
and adore him as the high priest, and interpreter to them of the o- 
racles of god. But in the conclusion of the laws this is sobjoiDed..,* 
^* Moses, the Messenger* of God, t^us satth to the Jews.** This 
lawgiver likewise laid down many ei^cellent rules and instmctioiis 
for martial affairs, and inured the youth to hardships and diHicuhies, 
and to exercise patience in all miseries and distresses. Moreover, 
he undertook many wars against the peigbbpuring nations, and gain* 
led many large territories by force of arms, and gave them as an in* 
heritance to his oountrymen, in such n^annerqs that every one shared 
alike, saving the priests, wlio had a larger portion than the rest, that 
having more, they might continually attend upon the public wotship 
of God without interruption. Neither was it lawful for any man to 
sell his inheritance allotted to him, lest, by the covetousness of those 
that buy, others should become poor, and so the nation become de- 
populated. He ordered likewise the inhabitants to be careful in the 
education of their children, who are brought up with very little cost 
or chiirge; and by that means the Jewish nation was always popu- 
lous. 

As to their marriages and funerals, he appointed tliem laws madi 
different from all other people. But under thf empires which have 
risen up in these later ages, especially in the fourth monarchy of the 
Persians, and in the time of the Macedonian eippire, which over- 
turned the former, through a mixture tvith foreign nations^ many of 
the antient laws among the Jews have been chapged and become 
pbsolete, 

* Oo who htuH tbcae thiags from Qod. 
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FRAGMENTS. 



TOTHBMEJDEA. 

THESE fragments of DIodoras Siclilas, were first collected by Coiw 
Btantine the seventh, one of the eastern Emperors, the sod of Leo 
the sixth. He 1>egan to reign about the year of our Lord 911..^ 
He got together from all parts, books of all sorts of learning, in or- 
der to make up a complete library. Out of the several authors, he 
collected such observations as were most remarkable, and marshalled 
such of tliem as concerned one and the same subject, under their 
several distinct heads. The heads or common places of his histori- 
cal collections were fifty-three in number; and made up a hundred 
and six volumes. For he divided each head into two books; in the 
first of which was contained what was said of that particular subject 
by the most antient authors, or such as wrote universal histories from 
the beginning of time* In the second are collections out of those 
authors who wrote of the acts and affairs past, in the time of the 
Csesars. That common place wherein are these fragments of Dio- 

dorus, is one of the fifty-three, intituled thus Of Virtues and Vices. 

It was brought out of Cyprus to Paris by Nicholas Fabricius, not 
long before the fragments were pubfished by Valesiu^ as appears in 
his epistle to Fabricius, as well as in that to the reader. The rest 
of the fifty-three heads of this emperor are lost, save only one, inti- 
tuled thus.^Of Embassies, which is divided into two volumes. The 
fir&t, published by Fulvius Ursinus, where collections are again 
made out of Diodorus; and the other by David Hoeschelius. This 
account of the preservation of these fragments, and how they came 
to light, I conceived was needful to satisfy the reader, to the end he 
may be assured that he is not imposed upon by any thing fictitious 
or spurious. 
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•BOOK VI. 

1. CASTOR and Pollux, who were alao called Dioscuri^ are said ta 
be eminent above otficrs for valour, and remarkable in their assist- 
ance in the expedition with the Argonauts; and aflbrded consider* 
able help to them that were hut otherwise very weak: and to say all 
in a wordy they gained in all places exceeding great honour and re- 
potation for their valour, justice, {>icty, and martial skill and disci- 
pline, and were always ready in every hazardous exploit with sucb as 
were most forward:' and therefore, for the eminence of their valoar, 
dMjr were reputed the sons of Joptier ; and afier thdr deaths, wewe 
honoared with divine hoaours. 

2. Epopeus, king of Sicyon, challenging the gods to a combat, to 
that end destroyed their temples and altars. 

S, Sisyphus is said to excel all others in craft and cunning, aDd 
by looking into the entrails of beasts, declared future events. 

4. SalmoneuB^ king of Elis, was proud and profane, contemned 
the gfods, aad preferred his own, above the acts of Jupiter hianeif j 
and therefore, out of an engine* which sent forth a mighty soaad, 
he used to thunder, and never offered any sacrifices, or observed any 
solemn festivals lo the gods. 

5. Tyro, they say, was Salmoneus^s daughter, who was so called 
from her beauty and comeliness of person* 

6.. AdmetuS) for bis justioe and piety, was so approved and be« 
loved of the g«ds^ that when Apollo ML into tbe disfdeasnre of Jo* 
piter, he was ordered to be a servant to Admelus. They say I ike wise, 
that Alceste the daughter of Pelias, who was the only daughter that 
was innocent as to tbe murder of her father, was married to Admetua 
on account o( her piety. 

7. Melampos was beloved by Apollo^ for his eminent virtues and 
pkty, 

8m When Trojr was taken and entered^ ifiaeas, witb some odien 
of the citizens, possessed hinself of part of the city, aad defended ift 
bravely and valiantly against the assaults of the enemy. When the 
Greeks, upon the terms made, agreed that each of them should car- 
ry away as much of their goods as they could, all of them but iEoeas 
took away gold and sihrer, and whatever else was esteemed precious 

^ A brtflen brMgc» over which he drave « cb«rMtj to imitat* thnn<fer.-« 
Vii^. ^aeid. lib. 6. 
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^mi vaiutUe) bbtlie oarried away only hb old fether upon liis shoul- 
tlei^. t*lw Grecians so nuch admired tbis, that they permitted him 
Ho tatke choice of what part of his wealth and his household goods 
^e (ikased; upon which, taking only bis household gods, the virtue 
and piety of i4ie man adtooished them more than before; for they 
perceived, that 10 the height of bis dai^ers and troubles, bis chiefest 
caM was to dia^haige his duty to his father, and his due Haad pious 
tegavds to the, gods: and therefore, it is said, that both he, and the 
teat of the Trojans that remained, bad liberty gi?en them, with as«- 
sumnce of safe passtkge, to, go from IVoy to whatsoever place they 
pleased. 

i- 9. Romulus Sylvtius was exceeding pmud all the days of his lifi^^ 
and a contem«er of the gods. When Jupiter thundered, he used 
to coiiimand his soldiers, upon a sign given^ all at once to strike on 
tbek shields wiith their swords, and vatiated that it was a greater 
aoise than the other, and llberefore lie was struck dead with a thua-^ 

la About this tim^, one Malachus became king of the city of 
Cmna, by ingratiating himself with the common people, and accuse 
ing and calonorniating great men : for afterwards, putting to deatb 
the richest of the citazens, he seized their estates, and with the wealtb 
Ibus got, hired a strong guard, and inspired the Comani with dread 
4ud terron 

11. Such was the eminent virtue of Jjftiurgus^ that once when he 
came to Delpbos, the oracle saluted bim^with these verses. Seek ia 
the fragments of sentences^ 

While the LadedsBmonians observed tlie laws of Lycurgbs^ front 
a mean and low condition, they became very powerful, and held the 
sovereignty of Greece for above four hundred years. But when bf 
degrees they neglected and disregarded one taw itfter another, and 
d^l^nerated into sloth and voluptuousness, and began to accumu« 
Jate money and wealth, they lost their sovereign authority. 

12. Whereas the Elians were full of strong and useful Men, and 
had a well-goveroed commonwealth, the Lacediemonians, jealous oi 
the Increase of their power^ endeavoured all they could to make them 
sacred, that so being at peace, they might gain no experience in mat* 
tela of war; to that end, with the consent of all the Grecians, they 
devoted them to Jupiter; and therefore, neither when Xerxes broke 
into Greece, were they oompelled tOTaise soldiers, but, as the priests 
trf Jupiter, and overseers of the games, were free» Nor in the civil 
wars of the Greeks did any molest them, all endeavouring to preserve 
tfaeir country as a oity sacvad and inviolable* But in after times> the 
Eliana betook themselves to arms of their own accord* 

Vol* 2. No,47« Pi>i>i> 
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IS. The two brothers, Romulus and Remus, being thus exposed 
in a cradle, when they grew up to men's estate, far excelled their 
.equals in strength and comeliness of their persons; and secured all 
the shepherds and their flocks, by freeing them from the thieves thst 
used to make a pi^ey of them, killing some in their attempts apoo the 
flocks, and taking others. And besides tlie honour they gained by 
their valour, they were greatly beloved by the neighbouring diep- 
lierds, both for their familiar converse, and their civil and courteoas 
behaviour to all that made their addresses to them. The security 
therefore of them all being lodged in them, most persons submitted 
to them of their own accord, and were observant of their commands, 
and went wheresoever they were ordered by them. 

14. Polychares the Messenian, a man of noble birtb^ and veiy 
rich, entered into a strict bond of familiarity and friendship witH 
Eucephnus the Spartan, who taking upon him the protectioo of the 
flocks and shepherds, began to covet what they had; but his trea* 
chery was soon discovered : for having sold some oxen, together with 
the herdsmen themselves, to foreign merchants, and pretending that 
robbers had carried them away by force, it happened that the mer- 
chants sailing by the coasts of Peloponnesus towards Sicily, by a sod«^ 
den storm were cast upon the land. Hereupon the herdsmen, tak- 
ing advantage of the night, got ashore; and being well acquaioted 
with the place, fled and made their escape; and when they came to 
Messena, they declared the whole business to their master: where* 
upon Pulyehares concealed the herdsmen, and sent for Eucephnus 
from Ijacedficmon; who, when he came, swore, and impudently 
stood it out, that the shepherds and herdsmen were some of them 
forcibly carried away by robbers, and the rest were killed : upon which 
Polychares forthwith produced the herdsmen. At which Euceph- 
nus was amazed; and thus plainly convicted oi falsehood, presently 
began to beg pardon, and promised to restore all the cattls, and used 
many words to regain bis favour. Polychares therefore, out of rc;^ 
gard to the sacred ties of friendship, concealed the fact, and sent bis 
son with Eucephnus to Lacedfiemon to recover the cattle. But Eu- 
cephnus, disregardful of his promises, murdered the young man that 
M'as sent along with him to Sparta. Polychares, enraged at thb 
bloody act, required the Spartans to deliver up the murderer. But 
the Lacedaemonians, not willing to comply with his demands, sent 
the son of Eucephnus with letters to Messena, wherein Polychares 
v.us ordered to come to Sparta, and there to abide the judgoneut of 
(he ephori and the kings, concerning the matters whereof he com- 
liained; but Polycliares, by way of retaliation^ killed the sob of 
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lEucephnuS) and drove away a prey of cattle out of the country of 
Sparta. 

15. Archias the . Corinthian falling in love with ActSBon, first 
courted the youth with presents and fair promises; but not bein(< 
able to prevail by reason of the honesty of the boy's father, and the 
sobriety and modesty of the young man himself, he got a company 
of 1)is friends together^ resolving to do that by force which he couUi 
not obtain by entreaty and fair means. Having therefore made him-* 
self drunk, with those he had brought along with him, he was hur- 
ried on to that degree by his love-passion, that he broke forcibly in- 
to the house of Melissus, and took away the boy by force; but his 
father with his household servants laying hold of his son to detain 
him, and both parties earnestly striving to get him one from the 
Other, the poor child was pulled to pieces among them, so that his 
sufferings, and manner of them, occasioned both grief and admira^- 
tion at one and the same time; for the youth came to the like end 
with him tliat bore the same name*, both of them being destroyed 
much in the si^me manner, by those that <:ame in to their assist- 
ance. 

16t Agathoc'les, to whom was committed the care of building a 
temple to Minerva, paid the money out of his own purse; but li<i 
selected the best and largest of the stones, and built for himself a 
sumptuous and stately house: but the power of the goddess made It- 
self evident, in destroying Agathocles with a thunderbolt, and burn- 
ing his house; aud the Gcomorians confiscated his goods, although 
his heirs proved clearly that he had not embezzled any of the sacred 
treasure. They consecrated likewise the carcass of his house, and 
made it a place inaccessible, which is now called Embiontteum. 

17' Pompilius, king of Ropie, lived, peaceably all his ds^ys^ aud 
some say he was a hearer of Pythagoras, and that he had his law.s 
concerning religion from him, and many other things which muc!i 
advanced his reputation; and therefore, though he was a stranger, ho 
was sent for to take upon him the crown. 

18. Diodes, king of the Medes, when all sorts of wickedness a-n 
bounded, was eminent for justice and all other virtues, 

19. The Sybarites ivere addicted to gluttony and voluptuousness, 
and such w(is th^ir strife and ^tudy to be luxurious, that they lovr^ 
the loniaos and Thuscians above all other strangers, because those 
s(mong the Greeks, and these amolig the barbarians, were most lux-, 
itrious and effeminate. It is said that Mindyrides was the most vo- 
luptuous of any of the Sybarites; for when Clisthenes, king of Sii 
CYon> was victor in the race with chariots drawn by four horse^;^ a^4 

' * ActflBOQ vva^ torn iu piecet bv bit own do^i^ 
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had proclaimed by the crier That whosoever would nuirry Yarn 

daughter, a most beautiful lady, should come to Sicyou at a oeitUB 
day appointed, this Mindyrides set out from Sybaris in a YesMl of 
above fifty oars of a side, and furnished it with rowera out of hb own 
family, of whom some were fishermen, and the rest were fowlers. — 
And when he came into the haven of Sicyoa, be not only far sur- 
passed all bis rivals for state and grandeur, but likewise the king 
himself, although the whole city, out of vain glory, profusely con- 
tributed their wealth to Clisthenes. And being presently after faia 
arrival entertained at supper, and asked by one who shouM sit next 
hiid, he caused it to be proclaimed by the voice of an herald._.Tliat 
he would sit next the bride, or by himself alone. 

20. Hippomenes, archon of Athens, when his daughter had played 
the whore, punished her after a most cruel and inhuman manner; 
for he shut her up in a stable with a horse kept some days without 
meat, which through want of food at length eat up the miserable and 
unfortunate lady. 

21. Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, being grievously afflibted with 
many pressing calamities, consulted the oracle at Delphos; to whom 
Apollo answered — ^That the gods were. angry because none uf the 
succeeding kings since Battus governed so justly and righteously as 
he did, for he reigned mildly and gently, content only with the nsme 
pf a king; and that which was most commendable of all was, that 
he carefully kept and maintained the worship of the gods; but his 
successors have ever since reigned tyrannically, and converted the 
public treasure to their own private use, and neglected the service of 
the gods. 

22. Demonax of Mantinea, was the arbitrator to allay the sedition 
among the Cyreneans, a person of great honour and esteem for his 
wisdom and justice. When he arrived at Cyrene all their diflfereDccs 
were referred to him, and he reconciled the cities upon these terms 
f^nd conditions — .^ 

23. Lucius Tarquinius, king of the Romans, being ccrefully edu- 
cated from a child, and much addicted to the liberal sciences, was 
greatly admired by all for his virtuous qualifications; and therefore, 
when he attained to man's estate, he was in great favour and esteem 
with Ancus Martins then king of Rome; and, together with the king, 
he ordered and managed many of the weighty affairs of the kingdom. 
Being very rich himself, he liberally supplied the wants of others, 
and..was courteous and obliging to all, and therefore cried up greatly 
for his wisdom. ^ 

24. Solon was the son of Exechestides; he was an Athenian, and 
his ancestors inhabitants of the island of Safavaiss for wisdom and 
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loamog bft &r e3Qc#ed^ 4U of Us time : Uiog vivtuously inoliDed ia 
U3 youths ke Qpplkd biv^elf to the atudy of the best arts and scieo-* 
c«a : aad liavk)g long inured UflMelif to aJl aorta of kasoiog, he h»« 
c«nie the great master and cliampmi ol eyerji^ virtue. For, being 
iKoder the eare of the beat tutors iroai a child, when he grew up to 
mfm^ eslate, he associated with si>ch as were esteemed the grealieat 
phUosophers; upon the affcount of which cooveise, he was esteemed 
one of the seven wise uieii, and was not only preleored before alt 
the real, but likewise before all others that were eminent for their 
wiscbm. He was in great boMur for maluog of laws, and admiMd 
by all for his singular prudence in his private disconraes. and answers, 
and in giving counael and advice* When the Athenians became 
lonians in their manners, and in a high degree luxurious and eflhmi* 
sate, Solon by degrees gained tbeoi to the love ol virtue and bonoor-p 
ah)e actions : for Haroiodius and Artstqgilon, principled by his lawa 
and discipline, overturned the tyranny of Pisistratus. 

25. There was one Myson of Malea, living in a town called Che* 
na, who lay most commonly in the fields, obscure, unknown almost 
to every one, upon the expelling of Periander the Corinthian for hia 
tyranny and cruelty, was taken into the society of one of the seven 
wise men. 

2& Chilo lived according to his doctrine, which is a thing rare to 
be found : for we may see many philosophers in our age, who talk 
at a great rate, yet their manners and couvse of life are filthy and abo- 
minable, who look and speak like grave wise men, yet by their ac-* 
tions give themselves the He* But Chilo, besides his virtuoua life 
all his days, conceived and uttered many excellent things worthy of 
remark. 

27. Pittacus Mitylene, was a man not only to be admired for hie 
wisdom, but was such a citizen a$ Lesbos never before produced the 
like, nor is ever likely to do, as i think, till it produce plenty of sweet 
wine. For he was an excellent law-maker, and civil and courteous 
towards all his fellow citizens in their various meetings and public 
assemblies, and freed his country from the three most grievous cala- 
mities, tyranny, sedition, and war. He was a most prudent and eoiir-y 
teous roan, ever ready to excuse other men's faults, and tlierefere 
seemed to be a person perfectly virtuous in every respect; for in 
making of laws, he was prudent and politic, faitblul to his word, va-^ 
liant in war, and one that scorned corrupt lucre and gain. 

2$. The Prienians say — That Bias having redeemed from the 
bands of robbers some captive Messenian virgins, persons of consi* 
derable quality, he took them into his own house, and honourablf 
entertained theip as his own daughters: aod when their relatioai 
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and kipdred came to Priene to look after them, he restored them to 
their friends, without taking any thing either for their diet or re* 
demption ; but on the contrary presented them with many gifts <mt 
erf bis own estate. And therefore the ladies loved him as their own 
fiither, both for his noble entertainment, and the largeness of his 
bounty; so that when they returned home, they were still mindful of 
his kindness to them : and therefore, when the fishermen of Messc- 
Ba drew up a brazen tripod with their nets, whereon were inscribed 

these words ^To the wisest! they procured it to be given to Bias. 

He was the most rhetorical and eloquent man in his time; but far 
different from all others in the use he made of bis eloquence; for he 
was not mercenary, nor aimed at gain, but practised it for the relief 
of men in distress, which is rare now to be found. 

29. Cyrus, the son of Cambyses and Maddane, nephew to Astya** 
ges king of the Medes, for valour, prudence, and other virtues, ex*^ 
celled all others in the age wherein he lived; for his father gave bim 
a royal education, encouraging him to every thing that was hijgfa and 
brave. And even while he was a boy he gave evident tokens of his 
attempting great things at one time or another; his virtue and valour 
appearing now beforehand so evidently while he was but a child. 

SO. Astyages, king of the Medes, being beaten in a battle, aiid 
forced to a dishonourable flight, was enraged at his soldiers, and dis- 
banded al) his officers, and placed others in their stead; but as for 
those that were the occasion of the flight, he picked them out of all 
bis troops and put them to death, thinking by this example to make 
the rest more careful in the discbarge of their duty when they came 
to fight; for he was naturally cruel and implacable. But his soldiers 
were so far from being terrified by his severity, that, in hatred of bis 
cruelty and inhumanity, every one of them were ready to revolt, 
and to that end began to meet in great companies, and talk trea- 
aon, stirring up one another to revenge the deatlis of their fellow 
soldiers. 

31. Cyrus, they say, was not only valiant against the enemy, but 
mild and gentle towards his subjects; and therefore the Persians call 
him their father. 

32. One Adrastus a Phrygian, by casting a dart at a l)oar in hunt- 
ing, accidentally killed Atys the son of Croesus, kingofLydia; and 
though he slew him unintentionally, yet he said that he himself who 
killed him was not worthy to live, and therefore entreated Crcesua 
not to spare him, but forthwith to cut ?iis throat at his son's sepul- 
chre. Croesus w|is indeed at first in a rage with Adrastus for the 
death of his son, and threatened to burn him alive; but when he 
perceived that the young man did not &eek to avoid punishments but 
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rather voluntarily offered his life as a sacrifice fur the deed, his anger 
was appeased, and he pardoned him, complaining of his own mis* 
fortune,. and not of any purpose or design in the young man: ho#- 
ever, Adrastus went privately to the sepulchre of Atys an^ there kill- 
ed himself. 

33. Croesus, king of Lydia, pretending to send Eurybatus the £• 
pbesian to Delphos, sent him in truth with a great sum of money in- 
to Peloponnesus to hire soldiers; hut Eurybatus fled to Cyrus, king 
of Persia, and discovered to him all Croesus's designs: and therefore 
this treachery of Eurybatus was so remarkable among the Grecians, 
that when they would upbraid any man with a base action, they call 
him Eurybatus. 

34. Cyrus believing that Croesus was a religious man, because a 
sudden storm of rain from heaven extinguished the fire in the pile 
whereon he was burnt, and calling to mind the saying of Solon; car- 
ried Croesus along with him, using him with all honor and respect, 
and made him one of his privy council, conceiving him to be a pru- 
dent man, who had familiarly conversed with so many and such emi- 
nent persons for wisdom. 

35* Servius TulHus king of Rome reigned forty-four years, and out 
of his own virtuous disposition ordered many things for the good of 
the commonwealth. . 

' 36. When Thericles was chief magistrate at Athens in the sizty^ 
first olympiad, Pythagoras the philosopher flourished, having attain- 
ed to the highest pitch of wisdom ; a man worthy to have his memo*- 
ry eternized, if ever any philosopher deserved it; he was born at Sa- 
mos» though sojne say at Tyrrhenum. His speeches were uttered 
with so much grace, and force of persuasion that almost the wiiole 
city gazed upon him daily, as if some god had been before them, 
and a great concourse of people came from all parts to hear him. 
And he was not only eminently eloquent, but very sober and grave, 
and was a wonderful example for young men to imitate in the course 
of their lives in that respect: and all whom he conversed with he 
dissuaded from vain pomp and luxury; all the inhabitants of that 
country (through plenty and fulness of all things among them) beiilg 
given to effeminacy and filthiness both of body and mind» 

This Pythagoras, when he heard that Pherecydes once his master 
was very sick in the island Delos, forthwith sailed out of Italy thi- 
tlier; where after he had for some time cherished the old man, and 
used his utmost endeavour to restore him to health, at length, through 
old age and the violence of his distemper, he died, and Pythagoras 
carefully buried him; and so having performed the office and duty 
of a son, as to a father, he returned into Italy. 
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»7. Th* Pif*iigbr«itts (if My df Aeii^ society fcll iww dettcy) *• 
\f dfe ttfid eonmbote f^Qpofrtiotis of llievr fMfc «d W«i ttttft is bo in 
HWiot, as if Iki& ti^fe their tvotrtier ; and this they ^o, *ol •oly as to 
thefti Wmt lire dtfly convetsMit Wi^ them, hut nkelrise to M odrtm 
of the same sect and profession wherever they be* And iheref(Mis 
x^e <^itrta^ cf T^entmn v/hen he uaderstood Vhat tVoras « Cyvefiiaa 
utid a PythiigoMin, by ^ome misfoituoe <or ifther fiad lost aH Ms «b- 
Itfte^ and wsfs become -escceeding poor, pasifed m^ cm of Italy lo C^- 
^^06 with a coaaM^rabk anm of money, and ttode «qp the loss of Ins 
jHityimoBy though %e had oever seeb Mm before, hiit ^aly oadersiood 
iiy heateay Aat tie M^as a t^yrtiagoreaa. And k is refiorted that iwa- 
Dy others have done the like. And they have not onfy sffppKei fhcir 
tsOHIpanrtoBft with ttioney hi ^heir wmts, but hii^e hazarded'their ^r- 
-Bons with them in the most dangerous times. For it) the ftigp of 
X>iony»ius tde Tyrant it is repotted that one Phhrtias^ Pythii^jcMim, 
lo4tf€*n by Vhe eontrivance of the tyrant he was to be led to esecutivD, 
-dorired of Dionysius but a f^w -days to settle his household affiurs, 
tifld prMnised tbttt ki the mean thne be wofM leave ooe of bisfritslids 
to suffer in his stead, if he returned not. Oionysf us h^eopon ^Mifi-> 
faring whether any such friefad could be Ibond, who woald be wil- 
ling 10 be cast into gaol for his friend, Phintias presently caHed tJat- 
mon a Pythagorean, one of his scholars, who forthwith without mqr 
4yeirifo^n Wame liis hostage to die in his room. 

'Many Yhere were that commended this singular demonstrvtioti df 
4oire and ikitidness to bis friend, oriiers condemned it as a IboKsh and 
-ftash act. Bui at the day appoiMed, all fhe jieople 'flooked togethier^ 
Very (earnest toa^e wbefher he «hat had Wt his pledge wottld fieifonii 
his word. But tlie day drawing near to an end, every body began fo 
4espaiF> and Damon Was 'led forth 1o execution, and then on a sod- 
4k^ at the very last -moment of the day, Phintias came rumring io ! 
Thi6 wonderful friendship and 'kindtiess for each other was admired 
t^ all; ahd Dionysus pardoned <he condemned person, and desired 
:ihdt*he bimsiHf tui^ht be tflken into the society. 

88. The fythagcfreans liad a great art in improving their memo- 
Yius, itnd to Ihtit end employed their utmo^ care aoad diligence. Fbr 
the first thing they did con^tanf Jly 'tfter they rose from their beds in 
•u ^moiinfing. Was to recollect Knfi tafl to Wind bvery thing they had 
done the day befbi^e, from the morning *to 'the evening: and if they 
lad time and leisiure, they would go 'back to examine the actions of 
4he second, third, and fourth days, and somefimesfaftber, conceiving 
it ^i«ry helpful and advantageous for improving the memory, and ill* 
ciFeasing knowledge. 

89. These philogophers inured 'themselves to abstinence by this 
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monnft. Tk^y prepare all sorts of delicacies and lariticsy soeh as 
taUea are furaished with at solemn feasts; and after they have gazed 
on them for a consideiable time^ o» purpose to whet their appetita^ 
which naturally desires in such eaaea to be gratified^ on a sudden the 
table is ordered to be whipped away, and thereupon they withdraw, 
without tasting any of the dainties. 

40« Pythagoras commanded his disoiples to forbear taking an oath 
as much as they could; but when they had once taken it, to be care- 
ful to keep it Having likewise regard to what was convenient, avesi 
in the acta of Venus, be advised to abstain from women in the anm^ 
mer time, and to be moderate and sparing in winter: for he looked 
upon all carnal copulation to be hurtful; but if it were freqaent, he 
$mdf it impared the strength, and was destructive^ 

He advised likewise, that the sacrificers should not make their ad- 
dresses to the gods in rich and gaudy habits, hut only in white and 
clean robes;, and should not only bring before them bodies free from 
gross nnd outward wickednesses, but pure and undefiled souls. Com^ 
mending these and many such like things, and stirring men up to 
sobriety, valour, constancy, and all other virtues, he was adored by 
the Crotonians as if he had been a god. 

41. One Cylo of Crotona, the most wealthy and eminent man 
of all the citizens, being desirous of being received into the society of 
the Pythagoreans, was rejected, because he was naturally a fierce and 
stubborn man, seditious and ambitious. At which he was so en<» 
raged, that he got together a number of factious persons against the 
Pythagoreans, and began to rail and do all the mischief he could to 
them. 

42. Lysis the Pythagorean, going to Thebes in Boeotia, became 
tutor to Epaminondas, and instructed him in all the ways of virtue; 
and by reason of his excellent endowment;i adopted him to be his 
eon: and Epaminondas, from those sparks of knowledge he had 
gained from the Pythagorean philosophy, excelled not only the The-* 
baas, but all the rest of the Grecians of his time, in patience, fruga^ 
lity, and all other virtues. 

43. To write the lives of persons in former ages is indeed a diA* 
colt and troublesome task to the historians, but very profitable to o«. 
thers, for their direction in the course of their lives. For this kind 
of history, by recording good aud bad actions, graces the^ memory of 
the good, and fixes a stain upon the name of the wicked, by sharing 
out praise and disgrace to each of them according as they deserve it. 
^' For praise is a certain reward of virtue without cost; and disgrace 
^* is the punishment of vice without a wound.'' , And therefore it is 
very fit that every one should understand, that according to the course 
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of life men lead here^ each will be the accoaot and remembranoe of 
them afterwards when they are dead; so that they need not empiof 
all their thoughts upon marble monuments, which are set up only in 
a little comery and decayed and gone in process of time; but rather 
apply their minds to learning, and other virtuous qualifications, which 
would render their names Camous over all the world. 

Foe time, which consumes all other things, preserves these to 
perpetual generations; and the older they grow, the more fresh 
and flourishing it presents them. For they that have gone long 
ago, are still in every roan's mouth, as if they were now at this very 
day alive. 

44. Cambyses was naturally furious and even a madman, and the 
oore fierce and insolent on account of his large dominion. 

Cambyses the Persian, puffed up with the success of his arms, after 
the taking of Memphis and Pelusium', insolently demolished the se*^^ 
pulchre of Amasis, an antient king of Egypt; and finding his body 
embalmed with odoriferous spices, basely and inhumanly cudgeled it 
and abused it with all manner of contempt, and afterwards ordered 
it to be burnt to ashes. For, because the Egyptians never burnt 
their dead bodies, he thought by this means he sufficiently revenged 
himself of the man who was dead long before. 

Cambyses, when he prepared for his expedition against the iEthi- 
opianS) sent part of his army against the Ammonians, and command* 
ed his officers to rob the temple of Jupiter Ammon, set it on fire, and 
make all the people around captives. 

45. Certain Lydians flying away to avoid the tyrannical govern- 
ment of Oroetes, the governor of the province, went to Samos with a 
vast treasure of gold, and humbly addressed themselves to Polycra- 
tes for relief; who at first courteously entertained ftiem, but not long 
after cut all their throats, and robbed them of their money. 

4G..:Thessalu8 the son of Pisistratus, a wise and prudent man, vo- 
luntarily abdicated the sovereignty, and acted only as a private man, 
contented merely to share in the common rights and liberties of 
the citizens, for which he was held in high esteem and reputa- 
tion. 

But his brothers Hipparchus and Hippias, being rigid and cmel, 
ruled, tyrannically over their citizens. After they had for some time 
grievously oppressed the Athenians, Hipparchus falling in love with 
a beautiful boy, plunged himself into pe/iious circumstances : for 
Harmodius and Aristogiton joined in a conspiracy against the tyrant, 
in order to free their country from slavery : but Aristoghon was the 
chief man. for a brave and resolute spirit, in enduring all sorts of tor* 
ments with patience and constancy, who in the most perilous timesi. 
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ivas especially famous for two things^ faithfulness tb his friends^ aud 
just revenge to his enemies* 

. 47. Zeno of EJlis, being seized upon for a eoospiracy agai A Ne* 
archus^ who tyrannically oppressed the country, was put to the rack. 
When the tyrant asked him who were his fellow conspirators; he re- 
plied, I would to God I had as much command of the rest of my bo^- 
dy as I have of my tongue. 

Hereupon the tyrant screwing him up, and tormenting him the 
more, Zeno for some time courageously endured the pain, but after- 
wards, to free himself and be revenged on the tyrant, he had this con- 
trivance — ^Tlie rack being extended to the utmost, he feigned as if 
he could no longer bear it, and therefore cried out to release him 
and he would discover all; the rack being thereupon loosed, he de- 
sired the tyrant would come to him himself, for he had many things 
to discover, which required secrecy. Upon which he cairie readily 
to him, and put his face close to Zeno's ear; upon which he took 
fest hold of the tyrant's ear with his teeth: whereupon the guards 
came running in, and racking him to the utmost they could, to force 
him to let go his hold, he fastened histeeth the more fiercely; so 
that the guard not being able to baffle the resolution of the man, they 
were forced to entreat him to let go : and by this trick, he was released 
from his torments, and at the same time bad his revenge upon the 
tyrant. 

48 Sextus, the son of Lucinius'Tarquinius, kiqgof the Romans^ 
took a journey to the city of Collatia, and there lodged at the house 
of Lucius Tarquinius, the king's nephew, whose wife was called Lu- 
cretia, a most beautiful lady, and renowned for her chastity. Sextus 
rose up in the night and broke down her chamber door, when she 
was in bed, and attempted to force her, her husband being then io 
the camp at Ardea, and with his drawn sword in his hand threatened 
to kill her unless she yielded, and told her lie had a slave ready, 
whom he would lay naked in bed with her, and kill them both, that 
it might be said she was justly killed in -the act of adultery, and 

that he had done it in revenge of the injury done his kinsman. , 

And therefore it was better for her quietly to gratify him in What he 
desired, promising her likewise many* large and rich rewards, and to 
marry her, aud so from a private condition, she would be advanced 
to the state and dignity of a queen. Lucretia, amazed at the stmnge-i 
Tiess and suddenness of the thing, and fearful lest it should b^ 
thought she was killed really in the act of adultery, was quiet at thiit 
time. The next day, when Sextus was gone, she sent for all her ser- 
vants and household, and desired they would not suffer the wicked- 
ness of t)|^ man to go uppunished^ who had violated all the Uwa of 
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frieodship And bospitality: and as for herself, she said^ it was not 
honourable longer to survive the violation of her chastity. And faar* 
ing t\tlB spoken, she stabbed herself with a dagger^ and so breathed 
her last. 

49' Hippocrates, king of Gela, after bis victory over the Syraca-* 
sans, when he encamped near the temple of Jupiter, took the chief 
priests, and some of the principal citizens of Syracuse, who bad spoil* 
ed the temple of some of the consecrated golden vessels, and car* 
ried away other things, especially Jupiter's cloak, which was made 
of mnssy and solid gold, sharply rebuked them as sacrilegious per- 
sons, and poounanded them forthwith to return to the city. He 
himself touched none of the things devoted, both to advance the cre- 
dit and reputation of his own name, as likewise judging it unfit for 
him, who had undertaken so great a war, to act so great a piece of 
impiety against the gods. Besides, he conceived by this oMans he 
should stir up the people against the governors of Syracuse, who rul- 
ed the commonwealth with rjgour, beyond all bounds of noderatioa 
or equity. 

50. Theron of Agrigentum, for wealth and nobility of birth, and 
his courteous carriage, towards even the meanest of the people, was 
not only highly honoured amongst the citizens, but even among all 
th^ Sicilians. 

51 Cimon the sou of Miltiades, when his father died in the com- 
mon gac4, because he was not able to pay the fine imposed upon 
him, gave up himsflf into custody, to abide in prison for his father's 
mukt, that he might have the body of his parent to buty it. 

5^. Cimon was very eminent when be was a civil magistrate, 
and afterwards became a fiunous general in the wars, and per- 
formed such actions by his valour, as are wcNTthy an everlasting 
]«emembranee. 

59. Those of Thermopylffi died fighting courageously, whose va- 
lour, &c -«..•.«. .»« Which tire published in tlie 1 1th book of Dio* 
dorus's history, page 369, of the present edition. 

What is further contained in the manuscript, I have purposely o- 
mitted, to the amoapt of twelve folios, heoause they are included ia 
the history. 
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FftOMTHESAMB.' 

I. ANTIGONUS, from a private mao^ advuaoedto ^ state wai 
dignity of a kiiigy was the most potent priace of any of bis time; but 
not contented wkh his co«)dition> wiihout the least colour of right, 
was prompted by his ambkioa to grasp at the dominions of other 
princes^ and by that means both lost his own, and fais iife at tiie 
same time*. 

2. When Agathodes heard that the Ligurians and lyrrheniaos 
had nratinoQsly fallen upon his son Arcbagatfaas, in his absence, for 
fbeir pay, he pat them all to the sword, to the number of alnmst 
two thousand. 

3. The Tfaracians, who had taken Agathocks, the son of king 
Lysimachus, in a battle, sent him back to his fiitfaer with several 
gifts; by this means hoping, in case of misfortunes, to shelter them* 
selves under his protection, and hereby likewise to induce him free-* 
ly to restore their territory, which he then possessed: for they were 
out of all hopes of victory, seeing so many potent kings confodenSed 
with Lysimachus. 

4. Dromichoetes, king of Thrace, having taken L^simadias pri- 
soner, treated him with every kind of civility; and kissed and em- 
braced him, calling him his father, and brought him with his diilr 
dren into the city of Helis. And when the Thracians came in a bb* 
dy together, and demanded that the captive king should be brought 
forth and put to death, for it was but just and equal that they who 
had adventured their lives, should dispose of the captives as tkey 
tliougbt fit; Dromichcetes making a speech against potting the king 
to death, told the soldiers that it was for the public good to preserve 
the king: for if they killed him forthwith, some others would tided 
possession of his kingdom, who periiaps might become more formi*. 
dable to tfi^m than Lysimachus. But on the other hand, if they pre- 
served him, that favour would work so much, as in gratitude to pro- 
duce a favourable respect to the Thracians, and to procure, without 
running any risk, the restitution of all those forts and castles which 
formerly belonged to the Thracians. 

The army then agreeing to what he said, he brought forth all the 
friends and servants of Lysimachus whom lie could find among the 
captives, and delivered them to him. Afterwards, when he ofiered 
a solemn sacrifice to the gods, he invhed Lysimachus and M hia 

* Attb«bmttieofIs8tts. 
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friends, with the chief officers and commaDders of the Thracians to 
aopper. And having prepared two apartments, he covered the beds 
whereon Lysimachos and his friends were to sit, with rich carpets, 
part of the spoils taken, id battle; but for himself and the rest of the 
Thracians, the coverings were but poor and mean. He prepared 
Kkwise two sorts of suppers; that for Lysimachus and hh frieiub 
consisted of all sorts of rarities and noble dishes, set upon silver 
tables; but for the Thracians, he ordered herbs and flesh meanly 
dressed, to be set on a table uncovered, in wooden platten. To coo^ 
elude, the first were served with wine in gold and silver bowls; bat 
iior himself and his Thracians, he ordered cups of wood aod bom, 
after the raauoer of the Get». Afterwards^ in the he^ht of the 
feast, he filled up the greatest horn with wine, and calling Lysioia- 
cfaos father, asked liim wbigb of the two seepiv 4 to bim more prince- 
ly, a Thracian or a Macedonian supper? When Lysim^ichus replied^ 
n Macedonian. Sec the rest in the fragments of sentences. 

5. King Demetrius, after he had forced the rest of the cities to a 
submissiun, conducted himself nobly towards the Boratians: for be - 
snks the fourteen persons^ that were at the head of the defevtiODj he 
pardoned all the rest. 

6. Arebiigathus was valorous and eottrageoc|Sj|bevond bis age: foe 
he was very young. 

7. Timietts was a bHter cens^rer of former historians, yet in other 
parts of his history, very careful to declare the truth ; but his hatred 
•f Agathocles was such, that he forged many things concerning his 
aetioiis; for, being banished by Agathocles out of the island, he 
could not be revenged of the tyrant while he lived: but after hi« 
death, he loaded him with reproaches in his history, to niake his me^ 
vtory odious to all posterity. For besides the vices this king was 
really guilty of, he imputed many others to him, invepted by him-» 
self, and always lessened his prosperous successes, and aggravated 
his misfortunes which were merely casual, and turned them upoi^- 
himself as the cause of them, through his own n(iiscarriage$. For 
whereas all knew that Agathocles was^a prudent and expert soldier 
and commander, and was bold and courageous in the greatest diffi* 
culties, he is all along in bis history continually calling him a weak- 
headed coward. And yet who ia there tha( is ignorant that pone 
were ever under meaner circumstances who afterwards i^ttained t<^ 
such a degree of sovereignty and dominion? for his poverty and 
low birth was such, that from his childhood he was a mean artificer*: 
but afterwards by his valour, he not only gained the sovereign powei^ 
over all Sicily, but conquered a great part of Italy find Af^ic^ Anc^ 

* A pott^r*8 «oa4 
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any one may justly wonder at the vanity of Timaeus, who almost in 
every page extols the valour of the Syrecusans, and yet affirms him 
who conquered them to be the greatest coward of any nuin living..^ 
From these contradictions and aiiconsisttncies it is clear and mani- 
fest, that out of a private pique and disgust he betrayed the trust of 
a fiaithfiii historian : and therefore his last five books, wherein are se 
forth the acts of Agatiiocles, for very good reason, were oerer approv* 
ed by any. 

8. Callias, likewise a Syracusan, deserves as much to be censured 
as the other, who being enriched and advanced by Agathocles, ne* 
ver ceases ptaising him far above hiii desert, and so dishocioaiiiig 
history, which should be the herald of truth. For whereas Agad»» 
des in many things violated both the laws of God and roan, lie criet 
him up as the most pious and righteous man in the worlds To eon* 
elude, as Agathocles took away, the goods of the citizens by forceiy 
and most wrongfully bestowed them upon this writer, so this admir- 
able historiographer, by way of requital, loads him with praises of 
all sorts and sizes. But in my opinion it were no difficult task, by 
way of grateful return, to repay favours received from |)rioces, bf 
moderate and due praises and commendations* 

9. After the mercenary soldiers*^ had agreed with the Syracu- 
sans, they marched off, and were received by the Messantacis as 
friends and confederates: and being thas kindly entertained by the 
citizens, in the night tiiey murdered all their hosts, and took their 
wives as their own, and possessed themselves of the city. 

10. When Demetrius was a prisonerat Pella,JLysimachus sent aa 
ambassador io Seleuciis, to caution him not to suffer him upon anj 
terms to get out of his hands, being, as he said, an insatiably ambi* 
tious man, and one continually plotting against tlie kings; and pro- 
mised he would give him two thousand talents if he would put De- 
metrius to death. But Seleucus sharply rebuked the ambassadors, 
for endeavouring to persuade him not only to violate his faith, but 
to commit so horrid a piece of wickedness against one so nearly re- 
lated to him. But he wrote a letter to his son Antiochus, who was| 
then in Media, to ask his advice what should be done with Deme- 
trius; for he had resolved to release him, and restore him honour- 
ably to his kingdom; but was willing likewise to have the favour 
acknowledged by his son Antiochusf, who had married Stratonice, 
the daughter of Demetrius, and had several children by her. 

* The Mamcrtines. t Soter. 
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BOOKX^IL 

I. WHEN a gafrison wns p«t into Rhcgism by the Romaiis, ]>e- 
cias, a CampaDHiii, a covetous and impudcist feUow> acted the base 
and treacherous part of the Mamertines; for as they were received 
as friends by the Messaniana, and sriaed opoo their eity» and cut the 
throats of all the Mcasawans their laodlotdiy in their own hoosest 
and married their wives, and possessed themselvea of the estates of 
those they had murdered; so the Campanian soldien, to whom, with 
Decins, the garrison of Rheginm was eomntiitted by the Rooiaas, 
with the like perfidionsness killed all the Rhegiana, and dividing 

their goods among themselves, possessed themselves of the city. 

But Decius the governor, after he had sold the goods of those mi** 
. aerable people, and shared the money he had treacherously raised, 
vras expelled from Rheginm by the Canipaniaas, hb co- partners in 
this wicked act. But every one of these perfidious villains at length 
met with their just reward: for Decius being seised with a grievous 
pain in his eyes, sent for an eminent physician of Rhegium, who, 
to revenge the wrong done to his country, anointed Deciua's eyes 
vrith cautharides, and by this means having nuide him stark blindj 
forthwith quitted Messana. 

2. Phintias having tyrannically oppressed his citizens, and put to 
death many of the wealthy men, began to be hated by his subjects 
for bis cruelty; and therefore all being ready for a general defec* 
tion, and he himself reduced to great straits, on a sudden changed 
his former course, and ruling more moderately, kept his aobjeets 
within the bounds of their duty and obedience. 

S. Ptolemy Ceraunus, king of Macedonia, being indeed very young, 
and altogether unexpert in military aflEurs, and naturally rash and 
weak-headed, made no provision for any thing aa be ought: and 
therefore, when he was advised by his friends to wait for the auxiliavy 
forces, who were not as yet come up to him, he diaregaided their 
counsel. 

4. ApoUodorus afTecting the sovereign power^ and deainms to 
confirm the conspirators in what they had undertaken, sent for a 
young man, one of his friends, under colour of coming to sacrifice; 
and when he came he offered him up to the gods, and gave his en- 
trails to be eaten by the conspirators, and drank to them in his blood 
mixed with wine. 
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5. The same A|MiUedortts armed some Gaala, and- engaged ihem 
with large gifts, and made use oi then for Us life-guard, because 
tbey were natttiaUy cruel, and readjr to execute anjr villany* He 
nised likewise a great stini of oMXiey, by confiscating, and ea^iosiog 
to public sale, the goods of the wealthy citizens. He became very 
powerful in a short 4Mie, by increaaing the pay of the soldiers, and 
•distributing money among the poorer classes. 

Being wholly given up to cruelty and ioevisiottsneas, he squeeced 
money from the 'Citizens, and forced both men and woaaen, by racks 
and torments, to bring forth all their gold a^d silver; for he made 
jdse of one CalUphon, a Sicilian for his adWser, a proficient in tymn* 
ny, who had been long bred up a courtier among many of the ty^ 
^wits in Sicily. 

S. When Pyirhus had pkndered iEgcas, the seat-royal of the 
^ings 4if Macedonia, he left there a garrison of Gauls j who being in^ 
formed by some persons that there were great treasures, according 
to aotient custom, hid in the sepulchres uf Qhe Ichigs, dug up all the 
tombs and divided the wealtii a«M>ng themselves, Ixit scattered abroad 
the hones and ashes of the dead. 

However, Pyrrbus, though he was railed at for this piece of inho- 
fnantty, yet he punished not tiie barbarians^ because he made use of 
them in bis wars. 



man 



SOOKXXUi. 

I. I LOOK upon it as the duty of an historian diligently to observe 
the stratagems and management of aflairs by generals on both sides : 
for by laying open, and criticising other men's faults, the like mis- 
carriage may be prevented in them that come after. And on the o- 
ther side, by commending things which are done well, others are 
stimulated >to virtuous actions. For who cap but utterly condemn 
the pride, folly, madness, and insolence of Attilius*? who, not able 
to bear the weight of his prosperous fortune, both lost his own se- 
putation, and brought n^any great mischiefs and calamities upon 
his country. For when he might have concluded a peace with tte 
Carthaginians, honourable and advantageous to the Romans, but 

* Attilius RegQiui. 
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base and dbhonourable to the other, and his name might have been 
for ever renowned amongst all men for his clemency and humanitf , 
he had no regard to any of these things: but proudly insulting the 
distresses of the aiBictedi stood upon such terms as not only provok- 
ed the Gods to anger, but forced the conquered, by reason of these 
unreasonable conditions, to stand it out resolutely to the utmost ex- 
tremity : so that the face of afiairs was suddenly changed, insomocby 
that the Carthaginians, who but a little before were in great terror 
and amazement, on account of their late rout, and despaired of any 
relief, gathered courage, and routed and cut o£f their enemy's army: 
and upon this misfortune, such was the distress and amazement of 
the city of Rome, that they who were before esteemed the best sol- 
diers in the world, durst not engage the enemy in that kiad any more; 
and therefore this is the longest war we read of in former times. — 
And the matter was now to be decided by sea-fights, in which a vast 
number of ships, both of the Romans and their confederates, were 
destroyed ; and a hundred thousand men perished in these battles. 
And it is easy to conceive how vast a treasure must be expended, 
sufficient to maintain so great a fleet for the continuance of a war for 
fifteen years. But he who was the author and occasion of so many 
miseries, had himself no small share in the calamity, since his pre- 
sent dishonour and disgrace far over-balanced bis former glory and 
reputation; and by his misfortune others are taught not to be proud 
in prosperity. And that which was most cutting and grievous was, 
that he was now forced to endure the scoffs and scorns of those oyer 
whom he had before exulted in the time of their calamity; having 
entirely debarred himself from that pity and commiseration which is 
usually shewn to those that are in affliction. But as for Xantippus, 
he not only delivered the Carthaginians from the present evils which 
hung over them, but altogether changed the face of affairs; for he 
utterly routed the Romans, who were but just now conquerors, and, 
after a prodigious slaughter, raised the Carthaginians to such a height 
of prosperity, who were expecting their last doom, that for the fu- 
ture they slighted and contemned their enemy. 

The report of this famous action being circulated over almost the 
whole world, every one admired the valour of this general. For it 
appeared like a miracle to every one, that there should be such a 
sudden change of affairs, by one man only joining with the Cartha* 
girtians, and that they who were but lately so closely besieged, 
should on a sudden besiege the enemy: and that they who by their 
valour were a little before lords both of sea and land, should be now 
cooped up in a small town, expecting every day to become a pfey to 
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their enemies; hot it is not to be wondered Mt, since the prudence 
and wisdom of the general overcame all difficulties, 

2. Amilcar the Carthaginian, called Barcas, and Hannibal his son, 
the great Carthaginian generals, are reputed the greatest captains 
that ever appeared eitlier before or after them, and by their victories 
greatly eiUarged the dominions of the Carthaginians, 
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1. CLODIUS coming into Sicily, as soon as he had received th« 
charge of the army, which then closely besieged Lilybasum, called 
the soldiers together, and began bitterly to inveigh against the con- 
suls from whom he received the legions, declaring they had negli* 
gently managed the war, giving themselves up to wine, luxury, and 
voluptuousness, and that they were really more besieged than the 
enemy. But this man being naturally hot and fiery, and somewhat 
crack-brained, acted many things rashly and like a madman. For 
in the first place, imitating the indiscreet actions of those he had 
before censured, he attempted to raise up a mole in the sea to block 
up the haven, with so much the more imprud.ence, as the fjult is the 
greater not to learn to profit, by before seeing the mistakes and mis- 
carriages of another, than to run into an error upon the first attempt. 
Being likewise naturally cruel and severe in the infliction of punish 
ment, after the manner of his ancestors, he was inexorable in pu-< 
nishing the soldiers, and scourged the Roman confederates with 
rods. To conclude, he was so swelled with pride on account of his 
noble birth, and the renown of bis ancestors, that he despised every 
body else. 

2. Amilcar, before he was chosen general, was noted to be a man 
of a magnanimous spirit; and after be was advanced to that honour, 
he deceived not their expectation, but.^ behaved himself as a nobl« 
Carthaginian, in every thing aiming at fame and renown, and des-. 
pising dangers. lie was both prudent, valiant^ and industrious, thft 
t>est king and the most valiant general. 

3* {iaooo was naturally of an aspiring spirit and thirsting aftar 
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gk>ry, iind biivin; n gi^at ariny whieh lay lAe, lioped by tbb ac|M^ 
ditioii both to train and exercise tk€ soldiers, and lifcewbe to maitt- 
tain thenri) and by that nneaM to ease the city erf a great charge; and 
besides, to perform some considerable serrice^ which might proire 
both honoorable and profitable to the commonwealth. 

4. When Hanno had taken Hecatempyloa*^ and the eMers of the 
city addressed themselves to him^ and begged and entreated him to 
shew them pity and compassion^ being something vain-glorious at 
this time, he preferred mercy to severityj and took three thousand 
hostages, and preserved the city and the estates of the citizens. entire 
and untouched : for which he was highly honoured by the poor peo- 
ple, and the soldiers were splendidly and liberally entertained by the 
inhabitants with all manner of rich provisions. 

5. But the mother t of the young men grievously laid to heart the 
death of her husband, and conceiving that through their careless- 
ness and neglect he Imd lost his life, she incited her sons to use the 
daptives most cruelly and iiihumanty, for they were thrust into a little 
dose room, by reason of which they were forced to tbrouir upon one 
another like beasts; and after they had been kept without meat for 
five days, Bostar | died, through vexation of mipd and fauiine. But 
Amilcar, being a man of a great spirit, held out still, though he aaw 
M hopes of relief: but told her how careful he had been of her hii»>- 
band, and entreated her with tears to compassion; but she was so Har 
fh>m being touelied with the least sense of humanity, that this crael 
woman shut up the carcass with him for five days together in that 
close hole, and gave him meat only to keep him alive, that he might 
be the loAger sensible of his miserable condition, Amilcar now de-r 
spairing by entreating or begging to move her to pity, began to call 
Vpon Jupiter, and cry out to the rest of ihe gods who took eare of 
mankind, to revenge him upon the woman, and repay her with just 
and due punishment. 

However, in the midst of all these torments he was kept alive^ 
till) through the mercy of the gods, or some good fortune, he was 
wonderfully and unexpectedly delivered. For even when he was 
upon the point of death, through the stench of the dead body, and 
Other miseries he laboured under, some of the meaner servants be* 
longing to the house told it to some others abroad, who, in indigna- 
tion to such cruelty and wickedness, forthwith informed the tribunes 
of the people of this horrid fact. Whereupon, when it was discos 
visred, the magistrates sent for the Attilii, who, for branding the Ro-i 
inan name with such a dishonourable mailc of barbarous cmehy^ 
f ATlrj fiiTbilin\nfe9pU t The wilcof Attilof. | Or. Bodostor. 
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very punmly escaped being put to death : but the magbtsates 
threatened the Attilti sererely to punish tfaean if they did not for the 
future use their pisooers civtUy, and take doe care of them* They 
imputed most that was done to their aaothcr; and burning the body 
of fiostar^ sent the ashes bai^ to his ovra eoulitry, and freed Amilcar 
from the distress and calamity he groaned under. 
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] . THE Carthaginians, who bad been at war with the Romans for 
the possession of Sicily now four-and-twenty years, suffered not so 
much by that war as they did by their mercenary solcfiers whom^they 
liad injured: for designing to defraud them of their pay, they were 
ID a fair way of losing both their sovereign authority and their coun-> 
try together; for the mercenaries resented the injury to that degree, 
that they forthwith revolted, and brought the Carthaginians into mi- 
serable distresses. 

2. The Carthaginians sent a trumpet to the revolters, to desire li- 
berty to bury them that were slain in the battle. But Spondius, and 
the rest of the captains of tlie revolters, with barbarous cruelty not 
only denied that, but warned them upon their peril not to send any 
more messengers to th^m on any account whatever; for if they did, 
they should suffer the same punishment. And they then made ai| 
order, that every Carthaginian they took prisoner should be put to 
death in the same manner they before mentioned ^ere, and that 
their confederates who happened to be taken should have their hands 
cut off, and so sent back to Carthage. This cruelty of Spondius was 
the reason that Amilcar was forced to cast off his former lenity, 
and retaliate the same cruelty upoibthe prisoners taken by the Car- 
thaginians ; and therefore, after be had first racked and tormented 
the captives, he then cast them to the elephants, who trod and 
trampled them under foot, so as they died most miserably. 

S. The Hippacrineans atn) Uticans revolted from the Carthagini- 
ans, and killed the Carthaginian garrison, and threw them over the 
walls, and would not sufier them to be buried, though it was desired 
by the Carthaginians. 

Amikar, sirnamed Barcas, performed many great and excellent 
services to the advantage of his country, both against the Romans In 
Sicily, and in Africa against the mercenariet and the lihjam^ who 
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revoUed from the Carthaginians^ andstnigbtly besieged Carthage it* 
self. For in both these wars he performed noble actions with great 
Talonr and prudence^ and therefore was highly honored by all the 
citizens. But after the war was ended in Africa, he got together a 
body of lewd fellows; and having enriched himself with the spoils 
of his enemies, and by his actions gained a great interest and the 
love of the people, he prevailed so far as to be created genendissiiOQ 
of all Libya for a short time. 
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1. HANNIBAL was naturally of a warlike spirit, and trained upm 
martial aifairs from a child; and having been for many years toge* 
ther in several expeditions with the greatest captains, he acquired 
much experience in matters of war, so that being by nature prompt 
in feats of arms, and improved likwise by daily exercise for a length 
of time in the wars, he plumed himself upon it, in expectation of 
doing great things. 

2. Minutius, being overcome by Hannibal, it was evident by the 
event, that he ruined all by his imprudence and unskiifulness; but 
Fabius, by his valour and policy, preserved the commonwealth. 

S« Dorimarchus, the provincial governor of the iEtolians, com* 
mitted a most notorious act; for he robbed the famous temple of 
Jupiter Dodonsus, and afterwards burnt the whole of it except th^ 
treasury* 

4» Hannibal's army having for a long time together glutted them- 
selves with the riches and pleasures of Campania, became wholly de- 
generated: for their luxury, soft beds, ointments, and all sorts of 
delicate fare, lessened their courage, rendered them unfit to endure 
hardships, and caused both their bodies and souls to sink into effe- 
minacy. 

5. When Hannibal had spoken much against the cruelty and 
malice of the Romans, or rather their pride and arrogance, he put 
the sons of the senators to the sword, and their relations, which be 
picked out from the rest of the captives, in this manner revenging 
himself upon the senate. 

G. Hannibal being possessed with an implacable hatred against 
the Romans, picked out from among the captives such as he though^ 
ftt^st for single combat^ matched them oqe with anotherji and com^ 
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m&nded them to fight, brothers with brothers, fathers with cbildreoy 
and kinsmen with kinsmen. In this barbarous iojunctioo, who can 
refrain ft-om abhorring the cruelty of the Carthaginians, and admir- 
ing the piely, patience, and constancy of the Romans, in tiie midst 
of their most grievous sufferings ! For though they were tormeoted 
with fire-goads and cruel stripes, yet none could be brought to lift 
up their hands against their friends and relations, but all resolutely 
died in the anguish of their sufferings, preserving themselves pure 
and unspotted from the guilt of destroying* one another. 

7. When Gelon and Hiero, kings of Sicily, were dead in Syracuse^ 
and Hieroaymus, who was very raw and young, succeeded, the king- 
dom was but ill supplied with a governor; for, being flattered and 
soothed up by his friends, he fell into luxury, debauchery, and ty- 
rannical cruelty. For he ravished many men's wives, murdered his 
friends that advised him, confiscated the goods of many without hear- 
ing them, and gave their estates to the flattering informers; which 
first stirred up the hatred of the people against him, then put them 
upon plotting, which broke out at last, and ended in his destruction, 
the common lot of tyrants in such cases. 

8. When Hieronymus was killed, the Syracusans called a senate, 
where it was decreed that all the kindred of the tyrant should be put 
to death, both man and woman, and that none of his race or family 
should be left alive. 

9. When the dead body of Sempronius Gracchus was sent by Ma- 
go to Hannibal, the soldiers, seeing it lie upon the ground, cried out 
to have it cut in pieces, and to be hurled away, piece by piece, out 
of slings. But Hannibal, having an object before his eyes to instruct 
him in the uncertainty and inconstancy of fortune, and honouring 
and admiring likewise the valour of the man, said it was an unwor- 
thy thing to wreak a man's anger upon a speechless carcass ; and 
afterwards celebrated his funeral with all the mark's of honour and 

^ respect, and civilly sent his bones and ashes in an urn to the Roman 
camp. 

9. When Syracuse was taken, all the citizens went forth to meet 
Marcellus with olive-branches in their hands; and he told them he 
would spare all the lives of .those that were freemen of the city, but 
all their goods should be a prey for his soldiers. 

10. The Carthaginians, after they had made an end of the Libyc 
war, severely punished the Micatanian Numidians, witii their wives 
und children ; for they crucified all their captives, insomuch as their 
posterity, ever since keeping in remembrance the cruelty executed 
upon their forefathers, are most implacable enemies to the Cartha- 
ginians. - 
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11. But the Tmionr of Asdrabal is not to be ptiaed ovrr in sileiicc* 
ibr he was the son of Aniltwr BattcaSf the faniYeflt captatD of h» age, 
who in the Sicilian war uras the oniy generai that often owrcaiK 
the Ramans; and havmg put a hvppy end to the civil ^mr^ was the 
first that passed over with an annyioto Spaio : and this Asdrafaal ap- 
proved himself a aoo not unworthy the honour and digoky of such a 
Ciither. Fur he was gt^nerelly owned to be the best aoUier, nent So 
H«nnibal his brother, of all tiie Carthaginian ooomiandeiBy and ke 
was therefore by Haiinihal left general of ail the farces id S,4aa| 
. where he foaght many battles ; and freqoenily freciag his army from 
-difficnlt straits, he often ran hiiaself into great dangers: and being 
at length forced up into the heart of die conotry, hiirom the sea, 
-on account of his valoar he got together a mighty atmf, and at last 
came unexpectedly into Italy. 

12. Nabis, khig of Lacedsemonj nmrdeied Pelops, the aon of Ly- 
CBTgus the former king, when he was but a Tcry chiU; for be was 
afraid when he was grown up to man's estate, he would eodeaaovr 
to free and rescue his coantry, on acooaot of tiis being of the Uood- 
royal. And for this reason he pat le death the ndbility of Spaita, 
and hired the basest and most abject ieVioms, wherever he could 
find them, to be his Jife-guard, and protect him in his donaioioB. 
So that robbers of temples, Sieves, liif^ayroen, and eoodeamed 
persons, flocked from all places to Sparta. For, stepping into the 
diTone by wickedness, he had no expectation of ppeserviog what he 
had so wickedly got, but by the help of aiich pvafane and impiaus 
fellows. 

IS. The Cretans fitted ont seven ships for piracy, and robbed oia- 
ny vessels at sea ; whereupon the merchants being altogether tBs- 
couraged, the Rhodians looking upon it to belong to them toredaeas 
this mischief, proclaimed war against the 'Cretans. 

14. Pleminius was left governor of Loccis by Seipio; aafi being a 
profligate wretch, he forced open the treasuiy of Proserpina, andb 
carried away all the sacred valuables. The Locrians, enraged attfae 
fact, addressed themselves to the people of Rome, and entaeated. their 
relief according to their usual good faith; whereupon, two nnlitary 
tribunes seem much offended with the impious act oooHiiitted, and 
sharply rebuked Pleminius; not that they were really angry at arfaat 

was done, but because they themselves had no part of the mofiey. 

But in a short time after, the goddess revenged their impiety. For ihb 
was reported to be the most famous temple of all that were in balyt 
and in all ages before that time, through the care of the inhabitants, 
had remained safe and unviolated. For at the time when Pyrrbns 
tiposported his troops out of Sicily to Locris. and his aoldieia were 
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pressing upoo him for pay, he was forced to make use of this sacre<i 
treasure; but in returniug back, they say, he suffel-ed much, his 
Whole fleet being dispersed, shattered and torn to pieces by a fierce 
and violent tempest, and therefore Pyrrhus himself, oat of a rell- 
gipus reverence for the goddess, endeavoured to pacify her, and re- 
turned every penny of the money before he left the country. But 
^he tribunes before mentioned, pretending to abhor the sacrilege^ 
sided with the Locrians, and rebuking Pleminlas for the crime, 
thceatened severely to punish him. The quarrel grbwing hotter an<j[ 
hotter, it came at length to blows> and the tribunes threw Pleminius 
upon the ground, and bit off his ears and nose, and sliced off both 
his lips. But afterwards PJeminius caused the tribunes to be seized, 
and whipped them to death with rods. In the mean time the se- 
tiate and people of Rome, through a religious awe of the gods, were 
in great concern about this sacrilegious act; and upob this occasion 
the enemies of Publius Scipio having got an opportunity to cast dirt 
Upon him, accused him as if he had been the adviser of Pleminius, 
and that he had done all by his order and commands Whereupon, 
by a decree of the senate, two tribunes of the people and an sSdile 
Were sent into Sicily, witii orders to bring Scipio forth^h to Rome^ 
tf they found that the sacrilege had been committed by his com* 
mand or contrivance; but if they could not discover any such thing, 
tha^t then they should suffer him to transport the forces into Africa. 
While they were upon their journey, Scipio sent for Pleminius, and 
cast him into gaol; and every day with great care and diligence ex- 
ercised the soldiers; of which the tribunes, of the people so much 
approved, that they highly commended him. But Pleminius being 
brought bound to Rome, the senate forthwith cbmmitted him to pri- 
son, and a short time after he died there in custody. Hia goods wer^ 
all devoted to Proserpina, and what they were deficient in making 
isatisfaction, was decreed by the senate to be supplied out of th^ 
public treasury; and that it should be death for any soldier to with- 
hold apy goods or money whatsoever he might have in his hands> 
lyhich had been taken from the treasury of Proserpina's temple; and 
furthier decreed, that the Locrians should be free. 

15. Scipio, when l^e saw Syphax among other prisonei^s led up id 
him in chains, at the first fell a-weeping, to consider the former 
royal state and dignity of the person : resolving therefore to use his 
fortunate success with moderation and humanity, commanded that 
Syphax should be freed from his chains, and gave up his tent to hin^ 
for the reception of himself and the royal family; and retaining 
Mm still as a prisoner> yet with all the liberty imaginable^ often 
(courteously conversed with him, and entertained him at his tdble^ 

Vot.2, No, 47* iJOGo 
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IG. Sophonisba, who was the Wife of Masinissa^ and afterwards of 
Syphaxy but being taken prisoner was afterwards recovered by Ma- 
sinissa, was a woman of adknirable beauty, and by her cunning tricks 
and charming devices could obtain WhateVef she pleased : and be- 
ing confederated with the Carthaginians her countrymen, plied her 
husband every day to foil off from the Romans; which when Sy- 
phax was assured of, he acquainted Scipio with the design, and cau- 
tioned him to have a special care of that woman; All which being 
confirmed by Leelius, Scipio commanded the lady to be brought to 
him,yhich Masinissa refusing, he threatened him sevetely ; at which 
Masinissa was so alarmed, that he ordered that some persons should 
be sent from Scipio to fetch her away. 'But in the interim he went 
into his tent, and forced Sophonisba to drink a cup of paison. 

1 7* Scipio, through his clemency and compassion towards all the 
prisoners he took, for ever after was secure of Masinissa, as a faith^^ 
ful and constant confederate. 

18. Hannibal called together his confederates, and told them that 
he must ^f necessity pass over into Africa, and that he had provided 
shipping for all those that were willing to go along with him; some 
agreed to the thing; but as to those that chose rather to continue in 
Italy, he compassed round with his army, and gave his soldiers liber* 
ty to pick out as many of them as they pleased to be their captives ; 
and the rest, to the number of twenty thousand foot>»and three thott* 
sand horse he put to the sword, together with a vast number of 
cattle. 

J 9. Four thousand horse of those that went over to Masinissa af- 
ter the rout of Syphax, deserted him and came in to Hannibal t bat 
•he, enraged at them, compassed them round with his army, and shot 
them all to death with darts and arrows, and divided their horses a« 
mongst his soldiers. 

20. Scipio sent ambassadors to Carthage, but the common people 
,Were on the point to have knocked them all on the head: but the so- 
ber men of the city preserved them from that imminent danger, and 
got them on ship^^-boafd, in order to send them back to Scipio*s camp: 
but those who were popular, and sided with the people of Carthagr, 
ordered the master of the vessel, that when the ship wherein the am* 
bassadors were began to sail, he should throw all overboard, which he 
performed accordingly. 

However, the ambassadors swam to land and got safe to Scipio: 
but the gods within a short time after, by a remarkable instance, evi- 
denced their power to punish those who designed so wicked an act. 
For it happened nbout that time the Carthaginian ambassadors were 
iciurning from KoniC| and were driven by a storm into the midst of 
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the Roman fleet, and brought to Scipio; and when all cried out to 
retaliate the wickedness of the others upon the heads of the ambas- 
sadors that were then taken, Scipio utterly refused, saying — ^That 
they themselves ought not to do that for which they blamed the Car- 
thaginians. They were therefore all discharged, and pame safe to 
Carthage, ^nd highly e:(tolled the pii?ty of the Romans, 

21. Philip, king of Macedon*, persuaded Picoeardus the iEtolian, 
a daring man, to become a pirate, iit^d to that e^id delivered to him 
twenty ships, with orders to ex^iet tribute from the islands, and assist 
the Cretans against Rhodes* Hereupon, according to his orders, be 
robbed and spoiled, the merchants; and wasting the islands, screwed, 
abundance of money from them. 

22. Philip the Macedonian kingt> had with him one Heraclides 
a T^rentine, sl wicked fellow, who in private was constantly buzzing 
calumnies and false accusations against his best friends in his ear, 
itnd incited him at length to that degree of impiety, that he put five 
of tlie senators to death; so that the king's afiairs declined, and be- 
came worse and worse : for undertaking wars frivolously and unne- 
cessarily, he was in danger of having lost his ^hole kingdom to the 
Romans; for none of h)s friends durst speak freely to him or advise 
him, all dreading his stubborn and haughty temper. He also made 
war upon the Qardanians without the least provocation^ and slew ten 
thousand of them in battle. 

23. This king Philip of Macedon, be^des his rooted covetousness, 
was so lifted up with his prosperous successes, that he put his friends 
to death without any legal trial or just cause, and robbed and spoil- 
ed the temples and sepulchres. In like manner Antiochus attempt- 
ing to rob the temple of Jupiter in i£lymais|, there received a just 
overthrow, with the loss of his life and the total ruin of his army. 
And both of them conceiting that their armies w^re invincible, losc*^ 
all in one battle, and were forced to receive laws imposed upon tliena 
by others; and imputed their misfortunes to their own miscarriagesj^ 
and acknowledged themselves beholdipg to the humanity and gene- 
rosity of the victors, for the pardon of their offences; and, according 
to the desert of their own wicked actions^ they saw their kingdoms, 
through the anger of the gods, grievously plagued and af&icted. But 
the Romans then, ^nd ever after, beginning no wars bux upon just 
and honourable principles, and having a sacred regard to their leagues 
and oaths, were always deservedly assisted by ^le gods in all theij[ 
counsels and designs. 

* Ibis was Philip the fattier of Veistvaj the last king of Macedon. 

t The sajue Philip* 

tin Penia, — ^Sec ibis story ia 1 Mao. c. 6, ▼. 1, 2, 3. 
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24. The same Philip being in extreme want of provision, conti- 
nually wasted and spoiled the country of Attains, up to the vety 
gates of Pergamena*. He ruined likewise the temples in the sxxYf- 
urbs of Pergamus, especially NicephocMS, which was exceeding rich: 
besides several other sumptuous fabrics; for out of hatred to Atta- 
ins, because he could not catch him, he vented, his rage upon these 
places. 

25. Philip entering into Attica, encamped ^t Cynosarges, and af« 
terwards burnt Aca^amia, demolished the sepulchres, and robbed the 
temples of the gods; and gratifying his rage and fury, as if he had 
been only incensed against the people of Athens, and not against the 
gods themselves, as he was evil spoken of before, so he was now 
hated of all, and in a short time he was overtaken by the vengeance of 
the gods, for he was nearly being ruined by his ow^ imprudence, but 
preserved by the clemency of the Romans. 

26: Philip perceiving he w^s hated by almost all the MacedotiianSj^ 
for his Jcinducss to Heraclides, put him in prison. This Heraclides 
was a Tarentiue, a notorious wicked fellow, who froin a mild and 
gentle prince, changed Philip into a fierce and cruel tyrant^ and for 
which hef was exceedingly hated by all the ijrecians, as well as the 
Macedonians. 

27* The name and fame of Hannibal, was circulated over all the 
world, and therefore in every city and town wherever he came, they 
assembled in great multitudes to see him. 

28. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, for some time reigned with great 
commendation : but afterwards corrupted by parasites, he began to 
form a dislike towards his tutor Aristomenes, for the freedom he took 
in telling him of his faults, who had all along managed every thing 
with great prudence, and whose advice Ptolemy had before followed 
as his father; but at lengthhe sent him out of the world, by forcing 
him to drink a cup of poison {. From that time increasing in fero- 
city, and making use of tyrannical cruelty instead of regal authority^ 
he was hated by the Egyptians, and not far off from the loss of hii 
kingdom. 

29. There is a temple not far from Chalcis, called Delium, where 
a considerable number of Roman soldiers who weie carelessly walk- 
ing about to indulge their curiosity, were suddenly cut off by Aotio- 
chus§, in a time of peace, and before any war was proclaimed. For 
which the king was greatly condemned and censured by the Greciaus^ 
as occasioning a war with the Romans. And therefore Titus Fla- 

* Or Pergamus, one of*t]]c sef en cborches of Ami. 
t Horaclidc4p | Hemlock. § Aatiophus Magnu. 
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minius^ who was then in Corinth, called gods aqd men to witness^ 
that it was the king who first began the war. 

S0.< Antiochus wintered at DemetrtM*> where he laid aside all care 
of warlike flfiairs, being then abore fifty years of age. But he fell in 
love with a young lady f, and married her, and set forth most magni* 
ficent shews and public gahfies ; by which means he not only weak- 
ened his own body, and effeminated his mind, but enfeebled the 
courage of his ^f^y; and therefore his soldiers, who had passed the 
winter in luxury m\^ voluptuousness, when they were dr^wn out^ 
could neither endure hunger nor thirst, nor any qther hardship; but 
some of the^fp fel) ^ick^ ai^d others ^ffaggled about here aqd there far 
from their colour^* 

31. King Antipphus (^eiag the cities of Thessaly inclining to the 
Romans, and the $]ow motion of the forces he expected out t)f Asitj 
and the carelessness and sloth of t)ie iEtoIians, continually framing 
and pretending one excuse after another, was in great anxiety, and 
very uneasy; so that he was- highly incensed at those who advised 
htm to begin the war, at a time when he he was unprepared, and 
had no confederates, but only the iEtolians. But he greatly admired 
Hannibal for his prudence, who advised him to the contrary, and 
therefore now reposed all his confidence in him; and whereas he 
saspected him before, he made use of him as his most trusty friend 
and counsellor. 

32. Antiochus, wholly disheartened by his late rout, determined 
to leave Europe, and in Asia to act on)y on the defensive. He there- 
fore ordered all the Ifysimachians to quit the city {» and pass over 
into Asia : for which every body censured him as being guilty of a 
veiy imprudent act, whereby, without an effort being made, he gave 
up into the hands of the enemy a city so advantageously situated, as 
might have provM a check to the passage of his troops out of Europe 
into Asia, which afterwards proved to be the case; for Scipio seizing 
onLysimachia thus deserted, made great advantage of it in transport- 
ing his army. 

33. Marcus Fulvius the pr8Btor§, was deservedly punished for his 
abuse of the Roman confederates in Liguria : for he disarmed the 
Cinomani, (who received him as a friend and ally), although he could 
find nothing against them; which matter reaching the ears of the 
consul, he ordered him to restore the arms, and imposed a mulct 
upon him. 

34. King Antiochus being in want of money, and hearing there 

*• la Tliessaly. f Of Chaleis, daaghUr of CleopCQltmiis. 

X Lytimaciiia in tbe Uellcspoat. 

*^§ Chief justice^ or governor of a piovioce; or chief fpnuaaa^er in an aroj. 
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were vast treasures of gold and si(verj and other precious jeweb, of^ 
ferings made in the teoiple of Jupiter B^los^ in Mljmaas^ resoived 
to rifle it. Coming therefore into the province of ^lymais, and 
pretending that the inhabitants of that place had rabed a war qgainst 
bitn^ he rubbed the temple^ and got together a great sum of moneys 
lut in a short time after^ the gods executed vengeance upon him for 
ibis sacrilege. 

35, Philopcemen, governor of Achaia, was both an excellent soU 
dier and a statesman^ who all his life long was of 9. blameless conver- 
iation, and |i2^ been frequently prsetor. Having governed the com- 
ipouwealth for forty years together, he much ^^Y^^^cc^ ^^^ af&irs of 
Achaia, and was always afiable and cot^rteous evea to the meanest 
persons, and though for his virtue h^ was adnured both by tbe Gre- 
cians ^nd Romans, yet he came to an unfortunate end: but by a di-s 
¥ine providence his unhappy exit was recompensed after his death 
with divine honours;^ for besides what was publicly decreed by the 
Achaians in honour of him, the citizens built a temple in remem« 
brance of him, and appointed a bull for a yearly sacrifice to him, and 
ordered young mea to sipg hyn[\ns i^ praise and comn^end^tion of 
his noble acts. 

36. Hannibal was the most expert general, and performed the 
greatest enterprises of any of the Carthaginians: he was never trou- 
bled with any mutinies in his army, but by his prudent conduct kept 
tbem in their duty and orderly discipline, although they differed as 
much from one another in their several humours, as. tUey did in their 
various languages. 

For whereas those of his own nation were accustomed upon very 
slight occasions to desert and fly over to the enemy, none under hia\ 
dared ever attempt any such thing. 

And though he marched from place to place with very great armies,^ 
yet he never wanted either money or provisions. And that which is 
most remarkable is, that the foreigners and mercenary soldiers loved^ 
him as well, if not more, than his own countrymen did. Keeping 
therefore his army in exact discipline, he performed the greater and 
more renowned actions. J^^^or be made war on the most potent na* 
tions, and wasted and harassed almost all Italy, for the space of se- 
Tcnteen years. He was so victorious in every battle he fought, and 
made such terrible slaughter^ ^mong them who were reputed the lords 
of the world, that, on account of the prodigious multitudes that were 
cut off by him, none durst look him in the face, or engage hio^ Iq 
battle. 

He likewise laid many cities in ashes, which he had taken by stormy 
and almost depopulated Italy, which was before full of peopjc: all 
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which, as they were accomplished by the strength and wealth of his 
own fellow-citizens, so likewise by great nunabers of foreign atlxi"* 
liaries and confederated, those Who by their unaniniity were uncon-^ 
qaerable, he overcame by policy and warlike stratagems; and so madfe 
it evident, that as the soul governs the actions of the body, so a ge- 
neral rules and directs all to a right end in an army 

37. P. Scipio, when he was but very young, performed great and 
wonderful things in Spain, beyond the expectations of all ; and hav^* 
ing beaten the Carthaginians, delivered his country from imminent 
|>erils, and compelled Hannibal, #ho Was not to be overcome bj 
force of arms, to leave Italy without fighting a stroke; and at las^ 
by his valour and military conduct, overcame Hannibal in a great bat- 
tle, and brought Carthage under the Roman yoke. 

38. Leocritus, general of king Pharnaces, after he had often as^ 
saulted the city of Pius*, at length forced the mercenary soldien 
who defended the place, to surrender the town on the condition-^ 
That they should be safely conducted to what place soever they pleas* 
«d to go: who, when they were marched out of the city, and brought 
on their way according to the capitulation, Leocritus, (who was or^ 
dered by Pharnaces to put them all to the sword, because (hey had 
formerly incensed him), against the faith of the articles, as they were 
upon their march, fell upon them with darts> and slew them every 
tnan. 

39. Seleucus having raised a great army, and on his march to as- 
sist Pharnaces, was now ready to pass mount Taurus, but calling to 
mind the league the Romans had made with his father, by which it 
^as not lawful ..^ 

40. But they who had committed such a notoriously wicked acf> 
and had murdered Demetrius f, escaped not divine justice. For those 
who contrived the false accusations from Rome, within a short time 
after incurred the king's displeastire, and were put to death. And as 
for Philip himself, he was restless all the days of his life after, and 
so much troubled in mind for the murder of so hopeful a son, that he 
did not survive above two years, but pined away with extreme grief* 
And Perseus, the author and contriver of the whole, being conquered 
by the Romans, and flying to Samothracia, by reason of the wicked^* 
ness of tlie act perpetrated by him in the murder of his brother, could 
find no sanctuary in that holy temple. 

41. Tiberius Gracchus being sent lieutenant-general into Spain^ 
vigorously managed the war: for though he was very young, yet for 
valour and prudence he excelled his equals in age, and gave such 

• Rfllhor Tcios. 
t Tbc fOD of FUilip, I&iog of Maccdou, the father of Pef9«aih 
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Evident signs of doiBg grcat^ tMngB^ thiit ke w«^ luiivenally «d- 

42. Paolus ^tniUus, tht coiisvtl and {l^troil t>f the Macedoni^iofi 
vas a man eminent for nobkneas of binh> prudence, and coaieliaess 
of person, and therefore all marVs of honour were conferred oti him 
by the Romans his couotrymen. Every one echoed forth his praise 
%rbiie alive, and ^hen dead his fame and renown, (together with the 
profit and advantage procured by bis valour to the commonwealth), 
•Vurvived him- 

43. Antiochus*, now recently advanced to the throne of Syria, 
bqi^n a bew course of life, unusual with kings and princes. For at 
£r8t^ be would steal out of his palace unknowu to aby of his attend* 
ants, and walkabout the cjty, calling one or another to him where he 
came as he thought fit. Then he took a pride in being familiar and 
idrinking with ordinary fellowsj and mean and poor travellers and stran- 
gers; and if perchance he discerned any young men met together to 
^lebrate a festival, he would presently join them> with his cup in his 
Iiand, ^nd become one of the choir; so that many were often so 
startled with the strangeness of the things that they would run away; 
and others through fear were struck with amazement, not able to say 
a word. liastly, he would lajr aside the royal robes, and put on a 
i{omangownt; and in imitation of the candidates at Rome, who 
Were soliciting preferment, would salute and hug every ordinary 
fellow he met in the street, sometimes desiring they would make 
choice of him to be ^dile, and at other times to be a tribune of the 
people. 

Having at length obtained the office he desired, he would scat 
himself updn an ivory tribunal, and^ after the manner of the Romans, 
bear causes; and was so earne;st and diligent in the decision of con-** 
troversies, both between foreigners and citizens, that the most pro- 
dept and serious among them knew not what to think of him, or at 
what he aimed or designed; for some gave a favourable construc- 
tion of it> others accounted it folly> and some no other than down- 
right madness. 

44. After Eumenes was way*Iaid, and tiews came to Pergamus 
that he was dead> Attalus, rather too rashly, married the queen: but 
Eumebes returning a little time after, took no notice of it, but em* 
braced his brother^ and behaved with the same respect towards hiia 
as he did before. 

45. Cptys, king of Thhice, was valiant in war, and prudent in his 
counsels, and highly to be commended for his oare and diligeace in 
all other respects: besides all which he was of singular temperance 

* TIieTbirdi f Gallrd Tcb^Mj 
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and sobriety; and that which was most femarkable for his honour and 
commendation was..jrfaat heiwas altogether free from tlie natural 
vices of the Thracians. i 

46. Perseus haVirig taken Ch&lesfta by:8tonn, piit all thit were 
able to bear arms to the sword; and whereas five hundred of the 
garrison soldiers threw themselves into a fort, and treated for theit 
lives> the king, upon their laying dowil their arms, gave them 
quarter, and liberty to be gone. But when they were out of the 
town, and on their march> according to the terms granted them^ 
the Macedonians, whether at theii^ owti instigation, or by order 
from the king is uncertain, pursulsd.them and slew them every 
m^n. 

47- Charopes the £pirot, and son of that Cbarivpfes who in the war 
against Philip sent a guide to Titus Flaminios, to direct him through 
the strait and difficult passes in the mouotaiiis, by which means the 
Komans unexpectedly passing those placeS) possessed themselves of 
the straits; this Charopes, I say, being bred up at Rome, upou the 
account of the good services of his grandfather to the Romans, had 
great interest with the most eminent persons of quality, and being a 
fellow of most extraordinary malice and impudence, was continually 
at Rome accusing and slandering the chiefest persons of quality at 
Epirus, so that by terfifyiog all that were in a capacity to oppose 
him, he became as it were absolute lord and master of ail Epiros* 
*^ Cephalus* therefore, and others who were oppressed by his ca* 
f* lumnies, were forced to confederate with Perseus," and to that 
end seuL messengers to him into Macedonia, and by them promised 
to deliver Epirus into his hands. 

48. King Eumeiies being out of all hopes of taking Abdera, 
which he then besieged, dealt underhandedly with one Pytlion, a 
chief man among the Abderites, who by his servants and freemen, to 
the number of two hundred, guarded the strongest |)art of the city* 
This man, being corrupted by bribes, and won by fair promises, let 
bim in at the gates, and so Eumenes gained the city. But Python^ 
receiving but a poor and mean reward for his treason, and seeing be- 
fore his eyes the utter ruin and destruction of his country^ repented 
of what he had done, and pined away with grief» 

49. When an op|iortunity was put into the hands of Perseus to 
cut off the whole army, he loitered not far off, cbout Dium in Mace-* 
donia, careless and negligent in the very nick of time, wherein only 
by a shout and sound of trumpet he might have surprised and taken 
all the forces of the enemy, who were then shut up and enclosed 
within ittep and craggy rocks; and, as the king was negligent^ so^ 

* This is omitted in the Greek. 
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the Mftccdoniaa giuurdc that were phwcd apon the tops of the \ 
tBiDs were ia like manner as careless in their wateh at their i 
posts. 

50. Ferseos^ looking npon all to be lost, and being altogetlitf dis- 
eonrsged, cmmanded Nico, his lord-treasnrer^ to throw all the mo- 
ney and treasure at Phoois* into the sea* 

He sent away likewise Aadrooicasi the sqnire of his body, toThea<> 
saloniea, with orders forthwith to burn his whole fleet; wlio came 
aeeordingly toThessalonica, but with a design to act more prudently) 
for he forbore to execute his orders^ hopiog, by preserving the ship- 
pings to ingratiate himself with the Romans* 

51. Perseus in the mean time pulling down all the golden statues 
at Dionts ordered all the inhabitaotSy with their wires and children, 
to remove along with him to Pydna|, than which (a man may jmtly 
say) nothing was more imprudently done by Perseus during this war. 

52. At thb time the Cydoniates§ committed a most impioua aet^ 
l^DSt all the laws and customs of Greece; for, being received by 
the Apolloniatsjl into the city as friends, in time of peace, they seized 
upon the place, and pat all the men to the sword, and divided tbcit 
wives and children among themselves, and took possession of the 
whole territory. 

53. King Antiochus, when he had routed tUe Egyptians, and mi|^| 
have cut them off every man, rode about and called out to hk men 
to forbear killing them, but rather to take them prisoners; fipom 
which counsel he reaped coDsiderable advantsge in a short time; for, 
upon the account of his humanity, he presently gained Pelusium, and 
not long after all Egypt. 

54. But we cannot (observing the method we hi^ve pn^iosedl to 
ourselves) pass by the cowardice of Ptolemy; for who can but judge 
him of a most efieminate spirit who would, without a stroke struck, 
give up 80 great and rich a kingdom, when there was not the least 
danger at hand, and tlie enemy at so great a distance from him: 
which efieminacy, if it had been natural, would perhaps have been 
more excusable; but, it being apparent from the things he afkei^ 
wards did that he was a prince inferior to none for industry and 
resolution, thb sloth must needs be imputed to his education under 
the eunucli Eulaius, who, breeding him up from his childhood in 
pleasures, and womanish recreations, emasculated the vigour of has 
spirit. 

* Pbocion, or Fhocut, a town in Theistfy. t In Thessatj. | In Macedonia. 

§ llie inhabitanta oTCj^donia, an island near Lesbos, 

;| ApuHonia^ a city in Afiiu, tipou tli« tea-eoasts; another in Thract. TIms lp«Hoiitar 

ia in Crctti. * 
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5^« Kiof Aotiochtu aeemed to all to be a prudent and active 
INfiiwe^ and worthj of the kingdom in every respect, esoepting that 
ope miscarriage at Pelusiom. 

56. When Perseus understood that a choice body of Gauls Iiad 
passed the river Ister, in order to assist him, he greatly rejoiced, and 
sent messengers into Miedica to hasten their march with all speed. 
But the general of the Gauls demanded present pay according to the 
agreement, to the vitlue of about five hundred talents, which Perseus 
through his natural covetousness, refusing to pay, though be had 
Tiefbre promised it, the Gauls returned back intotlieir own country, 

SJ. Pkuilus ^milius, as soon as he had received the legiotis, called 
diem together, and put life and spirit into the hearts of his soldiers ; 
for he was now above sixty years of age, and a man of great repute and 
authority among the Romans, for his noUe services to the state t 
and be had invented many new and snbdle stratagems in that war, and 
by his valour and policy had overcome the Macedonians. 

58. Perseus desirous to have many to go along with him, when he 
fled by sea, brought out to them money and rich fumitare, to the 
value of sixty talents, to take and carry away with them. Afterwards, 
wbeo he anivedat Galepsos, he told his companions that some of 
those things that he had suffered them to carry away, were formerly 
the goods of Alexander the Great, and desired they would forthwith 
restore them to him, and he would repay them to the value in money | 
to which all readily consented, and he received every thing back again, 
but never made good his promise* 

59. Alexlinder was of a far different temper from Perseus, for the 
former was of a brave and noble spirit, and gained an empire like to 
the greatness of hb mind. On the contrary, the other through fai$ 
sordid covetousness, lost the assistance of the Gauls, and by such 
like gross miscarriages, utterly ruined an antient Nourishing king* 
dom. 

60. After the flight of Perseus, Lucius Amilius begaq, to seek for 
his younger son Publius Africantis, who was the natural soq of 
^milius, but the adopted son of Scipio, who overcame fjannlba^ 
At thai time he was a youth about seventeen years of age, and under 
ike care and tqtorage of bis father, in that great and perilous war, 
so that afterwards he became as famous a general as his father^ 
fieiog at length found out, and brought safe into the ca<np, th^ 
consul wfis at rest, and freed from that anxiety of mind hf li^ure4 
under; for he loved him with mora than a paternal affectipn, 

61. iBmilins, by his civil and courteous uaage qf Perseus, enter- 
t^oiog him at his table, and receivtag him into all public oo^o^ils^ 

* A i>roWii€« 9f Tbr»cc new Ms^f4oai^ 
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gave evident demoostrations, that as he was a terror to bis enemies 
in the open field, so he was mild and merciful to them that were 
subdued : whicli course being followed by others, Rome became 
mistress of the world, without envy, and so continued aa long aa it 
made use of such noble generals, 

62. For in former times when the Romans had overcome those 
two potent kings Antiochus and Philip^ they not only forbore inflict- 
ing punishment, but restored them to their kingdoms, and took them 
into the number of their allies. And in these later times, after 
many battles fought with Perseus, and overcoming many great ha* 
Shards and difficulties, and after they had possessed themselves of all 
Macedonia, beyond all men's hopes and expectations, they proclaimed 
liberty to all the cities; which favour neither the Macedonians nor 
any body else could ever expect should have been granted by the 
Romans, because they were very conscious to themselves how mach 
they had injured the Roman state. For they judged (and that most 
justly) that there was no room left for mercy, being tliat they had 
before been pardoned former wrongs and injuries. 

But the senate forgot all that was past, and carried themselves 
towards them with great clemency and generosity. For tliey suffered 
Perseus to go at large, only with a keeper, a punishment less than 
his demerit, who, against the faith of his league, and the obligation 
of his kindred and alliance to the Romans, had most unjustly made 
war upon them; and they set free all the people of Macedonia, 
(whom by the law of arms they might have made perpetual skives), 
and with that readiness and nobleness of mind, beyond all that the 
conqu(*red themselves could have desired. The Illyrians, likewise, 
whom they had subdued^ they suffered to use their own laws; for 
they made it more their concern to do what became the majesty and 
grandeur of the Romans, in carrying it nobly towards others, without 
pride and insolence in prosperity, than that they looked upon the 
barbarians any way worthy of such favour. 

6S. The senate decreed the Macedonians and Illyrians to be free, 
and that they should pay but half of that tribute to the Romans which 
they paid to their own kings. 

64^ Perseus thus thrown into the gaol, miserably ended his days in 
such sad and uncomfortable circumstances. 

The rest is to be found in the Fragments, Book 31, in Pbotins's 
Bibliotheca, at the end of Diodorus Siculus, Fragment 2. 

65. The general of the Gauls being retunned from the pursuit of 
the enemy, gathered the captives together, aud committed a. most 
horrid piece of wickedness; for. he picked out the choicest mnd 
suongest young men amongst them, and sacrificed them to the gods. 
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as if the immortal deities are pleased with such sacrifices. The rest 
he shot to death, with darts, most of whom, of antient acqaaintance, 
he well knew; however, former friendship was no argument to spare 
a man of them. Thus are barbarians pufied up with prosperous 
successes. 

66. Eumenes, far different from Perseus, not only paid his soldiers 
what was their due pay, but bestowed pn them several gifts besides, 
with promises of more afterwards, whereby he gained all their 
hearts, and held them fast to his interest. But Perseus, when twenty 
thousand Gauls were near at hand ready to assist him, through his 
nfggardliness refused their aid and assistance; but Eumenes, though 
he was nothing pear so rich as the other, obliged his mercenaries and 
all others that might be helpful to him by his bounty and liberality. 
And therefore Perseus, sinking below tbe generosity of a king, and 
enslaving himself to a covetous and sordid parsimony, lived to see 
all the wealth he had heaped up together, with his whole kingdom, 
fall into the hands of the conqueror. But the other, preferring 
victory before any thing else, not only freed his own kingdom from 
the imminent dangers it laboured under, but brought the whole na- 
tion of the Gauls into subjection. 

67. Some of the counsels and acts of Antiochus were both princely 
and admirable, others so poor and mean, that they were justly des- 
pised and ridiculed. For when he celebrated public games, he first 
acted contrary to the manner and practice of all other kings; for they, 
when they were strengtHening themselves all they could with men 
and money, it was their greatest care to keep all private and secret, 
out of fear of the Roman greatness: hut he, on the contrary, invited . 
to his sports the most eminent persons from all parts of the world, 
and most magnificently adorned every part of his palace; and thus 
bringing together all the riches of his kingdom into one place to be 
exposed, as it were, upon a stage, to the view of all, he occasioned 
every thing he did to be known and blazed abroad. 

68. And iu the state, grandeur, and variety of those famous games, 
Antiochus far excelled all the prmces that ever were before him; 
but that part which he himself acted in those may-games, was vety 
despicable and contemptible. For he would ride up and down 
among all that solemn assembly upon a little nag, meanly accoutred, 
bidding some go on^ others to stop, and commanding this and that, 
as best pleased his own fancy ; so that if his diadem had been off, 

^ none would have believed him to have been a king, who scarce 
represented tli^ garb and mitn of a common officer^. All the time 
of the public entertainment he stood at the door, and introduced 

• A lictof. 
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iome^ anc) ordered others to sit dowti| and ushered in the seramts 

that brought in the dbbes. Sometimes, also, he woaid go to some 

oaa of the guests, and sit down by him, and at other times laj him«» 

aelf along on the floor, and then would start up on a sudden, and hop 

up and down, sometimes placing dishes of meat upon the table, and 

other times washing the drinking cops, and diligently obserriagev^y 

thing round the room, would pledge those that drank to him standiiig^ 

qiorting abd jesting with those that were merrily disposed* When 

h drew towards eveniog, and most were gone, he was wrapt up in 

Bnen, and brought in by the auticks, and laid upon the ground; and 

presently after (as if he were called) he started upon a sudden naked, 

and in a jocund humour danced in most ridiculous gestures with thd 

mimics and stage«^players ; insomuch as all being put out of oovnte* 

ilance through shame withdrew and left the place. Every one indeed 

that came to the solemnity, as often as they cast their eyes upon th^ 

sumptuous furniture, and the stately and magnificent order jaod dis^ 

posal of the whole, in the celebration of the sports and games^ 

admired both the king and the riches of his kingdom ; but when they 

looked upon the king himself, and his irregular actions, they scarce 

believed it was possible that so many vices and tdrtues could be 

found to concentre in one and the same person. 

69. When the solemnity was ended, Tiberius Gracchus arrived aa 
an ambassador sent to inspect the ailairs of Syria, whom the king 
received and entertained with so much kindness and civility, that 
Gracchus did not in the least suspect any ill designs in the king, not 
discerned that he took any thing amiss in relation to what was done 
in Egypt. But Antiochus in truth was far from such a tamper, but 
was altogether a mortal enemy to the Romans. 

70. Ptolemy being drivep out of his kingdom, and on his journej 
to^ Rome by land, it was made known to Demetrius, the son of 
Seleucus, who» surprised with his nusfortune, gave an instance of his 
l-oyal and generous disposition. For forthwith, attended with hia 
servants, and taking with him a royal robe, a diadem, and a horse 
adorned with trappings of gold, he went to meet Ptolen^iy, and came 
up to him at the twenty-sixth stone^ distant from the city, whom 
(after he had courteously embraced him) he advised to put on the 

^ royal robes, and to make use of the other ensigns of royalty, and aa 
enter into the city as became the dignity of his person, lest he should 
^ despised : Ptolemy was muqh taken with him for his eatraordinaiy 
^tndness, but was so far from accepting what was ofibredf that he 
entreated Demetrius he might rather stop, and take up his abode 9% 
^ome sOMill viUa^ in the way. 

* Bfcrj ftoae ww m ailc: two hundred furlongs. 
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71 Antipater having breathed out hU last m the midst of theie 
tormeDtSy they bring Asclepiades, governor of the city, crying out 
that Tifflotheus was the contriver of the whole scene of this mkchief^ 
and that it ivas tbroagh his persuasions that the young man so in* 
piously and unjustly put his brother to death. Hereupon when all 
the great men and commanders began to smell out the whole design 
wad contrivance) and to commiserate the sad condition of those that 
suffered such cruel torments, Timotheus was !ti a great fright, and 
loosed the rest that were condemned from their torments^ and after-« 
wnrds put them privately to death. 

^72. Philopater, sumamed Ariarathes, being now come to the 
ciown after the death of his father^the first thing he did was the ct* 
iebrating his fiather's funeral in great pomp and state; afterwards^ 
caressing his friends, great officers, and commanders, and the rest of 
bis subjects^ he gained the good will of all sorts. 

JSm When Ariarathes had restored Mithrobuzanes to his father's 
kingdom, Artaxias king of Armenia, still infected with his old vice 
of covetousnesS) sent an ambassador to Ariarathes to solicit him to 
join with him, and kill one of the brothers that were then In hb 
hands, and divide Sophene^ between them. But Ariarathes greatly 
abhorred such a piece of cruelty and treachery, and smartly rebuked 
the ambassadors, and wrote a letter to Artaxias, wherein he advised 
him to forbear such wicked practices ; which carriage of Ariarathes 
much advanced bis fame and reputation; and Mithrobuzanes, through 
the faithfulness and integrity of him to whom he fled for shelter, re-^ 
gained his father's kingdom. 

74. Lucius i£milius, who conquered Perseus, and was ^ consul 
and censor, and the bravest man of his age of all the Romans, died 
about this time; whose death, when it was generally known, espe^.* 
daily at the time of his funeral, caused such a general sorrow and 
lamentation, that not only artificers and other sorts of common people 
flocked together, but the senate and all the magistrates of the city 
prepared every thing that was necessaiy for the gracing of his funeraL 
And all persons of the free towns and cities bordering upon Rome^ 
that could possibly attend at the day, came in flocking together, both 
to see and honour the solemnity. 

75. Such as iEmilios was reported for his wealth while he live^ 
such he appeared to be when he was dead. For though he was the 
only person in his time that enriched the treasury at Rome with 
plenty of gold, brought with him out of Spain, and bad the command 
of all the riches of Macedonia, and was clothed with absolute 

* A country ia AaU, borderiog upon th« Greatex Armcnis. 
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authority in all those places, yet he was so far from converting any* 
thing to his private use, that when his two adopted sons after his 
death, possessed themselves of his estate, out of all his goods they 
were not able to raise so much as would be sufficient to render to bis 
wife her just dowry, without selling some of his lands; and therefore 
some have preferred him for his abstemiousness and freedom from 
covetousness before Aristides and £paminondas, who were so famous 
snd eminent among the Grecians upon that account: for they only 
refused money that was offered them by such as thereby designed and 
aimed at their own advantage ; hut this man meddled not with any 
thing, where he had possession of all, and might have taken to his use 
as much as he pleased. 

And if any look upon this as a thing incredible, let such consider 
that they must not judge of the sobriety and moderation of the an- 
tient Romans by the griping covetousness of those at this day: for 
in trnth in this our age the Romans exceed all other nations in their 
insatiableness after riches./ But, since we now revive the memory of 
so excellent a person, we shall briefly say something of Scipio, his 
son, he who afterwards razed Numantia, lest ignorance of hb care 
and diligence in the study of the most excellent and commendable 
arts and sciences sboulcf occasion incredulity that he should attain to 
such an eminency in all virtuous qualifications. Publius Scipio, there- 
fore, was the natural son of Lucius ^milius, who conquered PersenSf 
as we have before declared; but was the adopted son of Scipio, who 
conquered Hannibal and the Carthaginians, and so by adoption Scipio 
Africanus, the most eminent of all the Romans that ever were before 
him, was his grandfather. 

Scipio thus nobly descended, and taken into so famous a family, 
approved himself not the least unworthy the glory and renown of his 
ancestors. For he was brought up and instructed from his childhood 
in the learning of the Greeks; and, when he was eighteen years of 
age, applied himself to the study of philosophy, under the inspection 
of Polybius of Megalopolis, the historian) his tutor, with whom he 
continued a considerable time; and, increasing in all manner of vir* 
tne, he not only excelled his equals in years, but those far older than 
himself, in sobriety, afikbility, generosity, and all other virtuous qua* 
lifications. But before he began to study philosophy, it was every 
body's opinion that he was but dull and blockish, and very unworthy 
to be heir to so great a family. In the first place he made it his chief 
care and business to be sober, as conducing much to the commenda- 
tion of his youthful age, which was then, at his years, a very difficult 
task. For the youth at that time were hurried away by filthy lusts, 
and an excess of intemperance^ with an impetuous current^ some to 
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sodomy, Others to whores, gfuttuny-ydrunk^nne^; revellings, and 
such like luxurious and voluptuous courses: for fhe Romans pfe- 
scDtly leatDt the efleminate hianners of the Greeks in this kind"^ 
through the long continuance of the Persian war; and besides, hav- 
ing gained abundance of wealthy they were plentifully supplied witK 
fuel to feed their luScury; 

76. But Scjpio followed another coarse of life, and combating 
with all his natural corrupt lusts, as with so many wild beasts, with- 
in the space of five years attained to a fixed and habitual state of so- 
briety and temperance. To which ail giving their testimony, and 
generally crying him up upon that account, h^ then put forth him^ 
self in acts of bounty, generosity, and liberality, in distributing his 
money for the good of others: for which sort of virtue he had an ex- 
ample in his father ^milius, under whose instruction he was long 
bred up, and now exhibited, as it were, a perfect copy of his virtue: 
but fortune likewise presented him an eminent occasion of express*' 
ing his liberality. For when i£milia the wife of the great Scipio, the 
sister of ifimilius who conquered Perseus, diedj and left a great 
estate behind her, of which Scipio was heir; he first gave an in- 
stance of his generous disposition upon this occasion. For his mo- 
ther Papiria being cast off long before the death oH his father^ had 
lived a considerable time separate from her husband^ in a far mean- 
er condition than became one of her noble birth: but iGmilia the 
mother of his adopted father leaving behind her a great inheritance, 
besides other riches, had a rich robe and woman's gown, together 
with a splendid retinue of household servants, as being the wife of 
the great Scipio, and so sharer with him in his estate and fortune: 
all these Scipio nobly bestowed upon his mother, in which^tately 
habit^ when she appeared in public amongst the ladies of quality, 
the bounty and generosity of the young man, and his piety towards 
his mother, were highly applauded, first among the women, and thea- 
among all companies and societies of men, throughout the whole 
city. This piece of liberality was looked upon by the whole city^ 
not only as a thing commendable, but even wonderful, especially 
at Rome, in which city none easily part with any thing they have 
to another. After this there being a great sum of money owing to 
the daughters of the great Scipiu, as their dowries*; and whereas 
by the Roman laws the party that was to pay such portions, had li-^ 
berty to pay them in three years time, by a certain proportion every 
year, he paid the whole down at once. Afterwards, when his natural 
father ^milius was dead, and he and his brother Fabius were consti- 
tuted joint heirs of bis estate, Scipio did another honourable act, 

• Portiorit. 
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well worthy to be remembered. For when be knew that bis brother 
had far less than himself, he freely bestowed upon him his owq 
share of the inheritance, amounting to above sixty talents, and so 
made his brother as rich as himself: which act being genemlly cried 
tip, he did that which was further remarkable; for when Fabius wms 
resolved to exhibit single combats by gladiators at the funeral of his 
father, yet was not well able to bear the great charge it would re- 
quire, Scipio bore half of the cost and expense out of his own purse. 
A little time after, when his mother died, he was so far from taking 
again what he bad before bestowed upon her; that he gave not only 
them, but all the rest of his mother's inheritance to his sisters, al-*- 
though no part of her estate by the laws belonged to them. Tims 
Scipio being cried up by the unanimous consent of all per^sons, for 
his generosity, he grew every day more and more famous and re- 
nowned, which he attained unto, not so much by greatness of ex- 
pense, as by choice of fit opportunities to express bis kindnesses, 
and an art of conferring his gifts and benefits upon proper objects. 

He gained likewise a just reputation for his chastity without any 
cost or charge, but only by his moderation and sobriety, from 
whence likewise he reaped the great benefit of health and strength of 
^ody, and following this course during his life, he enjoyed a reward 
of his temi)erance with great pleasure and delight. And as for all 
the parts of valour, which is a virtue absolutely necessary every 
where, especially among the Romans, he was not in the least want- 
ing or negligent, in that respect fortune afibrdiog him a special op- 
portunity to approve himself; for the Macedonian kings being much 
given to hunting, Scipio by far surpassed them all. 

77* After theRomans had conquered Perseus, (orratherCharopes), 
they put some of them to death who had sided with the Macedonians, 
and others they sent to Rome. But Charopes being doathed wkh 
an absolute power and authority in Epirus, because he seemed to be 
a great fiivourer of the Romans, at first dealt with the Epirots some- 
thing gently and mildly, but afterwards growing every day more 
proud and insolent, he turned every thing in Epirus upside down. 
For by false accusations against the richest men, he banished some, 
put others to death, and confiscated their goods: and he not only 
squeezed money from men, but from women, by the help of his mo- 
ther Philota; who was more than a woman in cruelty and wicked- 
ness. Many likewise, who were accused to be plotting against the 
Romans, he gave up into the hands of the people, who were all 
condemned to die. 

78. Orophernes having deposed his brother Ariarathes, when he 
ought to have managed his afiairs with the greatest prudence imagi* 
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nablei and ingratiated himself into the hearts of his people by kind - 
ness and acts of grace and favoor, intended no such matter: but be- 
ing wholly intent on scraping up money together, he wickedly put 
many to death; he gare to Timotheus fifty, and king Demetrius se- 
venty talents, and promised in a short time to pay other four hundred 
talents; and besides, to add to them, six hundred more : at which, dis- 
cerning that the Cappadocians were greatly incensed, he began to 
rob and spoil every body, and confiscate the goods of the nobility; 
and having treasured up a vast sum of money, he intrusted four 
hundred talents with the Pirenians, to serve him at a turn 4nd 
change of fortune, which were afterwards faithfully repaid him. 

79. Ptolemy the elder, having presently by the multitude of bis 
forces penned up his brother*, by a close siegef, and reduced them 
to the utmost extremity, yet pardoned him; induced thereunto, both 
by his natural clemency, and the nearness of relations, and his awe 
and fear of the Romans : and he did noc only pardon him, but en^ 
tered into a league with him^ according to which, he was to be con- 
tent as the younger brother with Cyrene, and with a certain propor- 
tion of wheat every year. And thus a war between brothers, which 
had wholly alienated their affections one from the other, and was con- 
tinued to the utmost hazard of them both, was on a. sudden endtfd 
upon moderate terms and conditions. 

80. When Orophernes discerned that his affairs declihed much to 
the worse, he resolved to satisfy his mercenary soldiers as soon as he 
could, lest they should mutiny for want of their payx but being at 
present straitened through scarcity of money, he was necessitated 
to rifle Jupiter's temple, situated at the foot of Mount Ariadne^ 
which before had been ever preserved sacred and inviolable, and by 
this means he paid his soldiers all their arrears. 

81. Prusias king of Bithynia, being altogether disappointed in his 
design of taking Attalus, destroyed and laid waste the sacred grove 
called Nicephorius, which lay under the walls of the cityt, and ri- 
fled the temple itself, and took away the statues, and the images of 
the gods; and among the rest, the famous statue of iEsculapius, 
said to be one of the curious pieces of Phipomachus, and robbed 
the place of all its sacred and consecrated goods and treasure. Fot 
whic(i sacrilege, the gods in a short time after, inflicted upon him 
deserved punishment: for most of his land-army perished byth^ 
bloody flux; and the like calamity happened to his naval forces, for 
by a sudden storm in the Propontis, most of his ships with their sol- 
4iers aqd rowers together were sunk ; and some few were cast upo^ 

♦ Erergftes. t In tht cFij, J Perjamoi, 
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the land, and shipwrecked. And these were the first panishmcnts 
inflicted upon Prusias for his impiety. 

82. The Cretans arriving at Siphnos, besieged the city^ and the 
inhabitants partly through fear, and partly through feigned and de* 
ceitful promises admitted them into the city; the Cretans first pro- 
mising that none of the inhabitants should receive the least prejo- 
dice; hut when they were entered, according to the usual treachery 
and perfidiousness of the Cretans, they both carried them all. away 
captives, and rifled and robbed all the temples of the gods; and so 
loaded with spoil,, hoisted up sail, and made back for Crete. Bat 
in a short time after, they paid dear for this treachery, the gods pre- 
sently executing vengeance upon them for their impiety; for out of 
fear of some enemies that overpowered them in shipping, they were 
forced to loose out of harbour in the night, and most of their ships 
by a sudden storm were sunk at sea, and others were cast upon land, 
and dashed in pieces upon the rocks, where all in them miserably 
perished; some few that consented not to this perfidious dealing es* 
caped* 

83. Philip the son of Amyntas, coming* to a kingdom then sab* 
ject and tributary to the lUyrians by his arms and skill in martial af* 
fairs, restored it to its former liberty, and by his mild and gentle 
usage of ihose he subdued, lie enlarged his kingdom above any that 
was in Europe. For having beaten the Athenians in a great battle, 
(who contended with him for the principality of Greece), he buried 
all their dead that fell in the fight, whom they had left in the opep 
iitid, and sent back a))ove two thousand prisoners to their own 
country, without any redemption: so tliat they who before had con- 
tended with him, hearing of his generous usage of their fellow citi- 
zens, volimtaTily yielded up to him the sovereignty of Greece; and 
^0 what he could not accomplish by so many battles and hazards, 
merely by his mildness and humanity he obtained with the free and 
ynaniipous consent of his enemies. But what he had got, he after- 
wards maintained, by striking a fear and terror into the hearts of his 
enemies, for he razed the |K>pulous city of Olynthus to the ground. 
In the same manner his son Alexander, by the ruin of Thebes, de- 
terred the Lacedemonians and Athenians (who were plotting against 
)iim) froai ibeir designed revolt. And his civil and generous usage 
of the prisoners in the Persian war, was such, that he gained the 
hearts of the Asiatics, not so much by his valour, as his mildness 
and humanity. But in later times, the Romans thirsting after a uni- 
versal monarchy, in a great measure obtained their ends, by the 
force of their arms, but their clemency toward such as they had con- 
tjuered^ added much to the increase and enlargement of their con« 
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quests. For they were so far from cruelty, or being rigorous in ex- 
ecuting punishment upon those they had subdued, that^they seemed 
to carry it towards them rather as friends than as enemies. For 
when the conquered expected the utmost severity of revenge from 
the conquerors^ they left no room for any others to exceed them ia 
humanity, and clemency: forsojne they made free of the city^ with 
others they joined in affinity by marriages, others they set free to 
govern according to their own laws; and to sum up all, none un* 
derwent any severity by being conquered, funher than what was fit. 
And therefore, upon the account of this extraordinary clemency, 
kings, cities, and countries, generally sheltered themselves under 
the protection of the Romans. But when they were lords almost of 
the whole world, then they strengthened and confirmed themselves 
in their dominions, by severity, and razing of towns and cities, to 
strike a terror into their enemies. For they utterly destroyed Corinth 
in Achaia,^ Carthage in Africa, Numantia in Spain, and rooted up 
the kingdom of Macedonia, in the ruin of Perseus, and became a 
terror to many. 

84. The Romans make it their great care, that the wars they be* 
gin, be upon just grounds, and therefore never resolve upon any 
thing rashly, or inconsiderately. 

65. Publitts Scipio, (who was afterwards simamed Africanus, 
and was then a tribune*, when almost all the rest of the Romans 
made light of their terms and articles made with their enemies, 
though confirmed by their solemn oatlts), most religiously observed 
and k^pt his promises with the besieged, and used them with all hu- 
manity and clemency when they fell into bis hands. His faith and 
integrity therefore being noised abrcmdall over Africa, none surren- 
dered up themselves into the hands of the Romans, unless Scipio 
joined in signing of the articles. 

86. When there were only three Romans killed in the skirmish, 
and were left lying upon the ground unburied, all were very much 
troubled and concerned at it. But Scipio with the consent of the 
consul wrote a letter to Asdrubal, to desire him to bury those Romans : 
vho presently ordered the thing to be done; and when all was per- 
formed sent their ashes to the consul, which added much to the ho- 
nour of Scipio, as one whose authority was prevaleut even with the 
enemies themselves. 

87. The counterfeit Philip, having beaten the Romans in a great 
battle, became proud, cruel, and tyrannical; there was not a wealthv 
person which he put not most wickedly to death, upon false ac- 
cusations: he spared not his own intimate frtends, but despatched 

• eolonel. 
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Qtoy of then out of the way; for he was natarally fierce and ctmtl, 
proud and haughty io all his funiliar iotercourses, and at last deeply 
tagaged in cofetousoess, and all manner of vice. 

€8. The Romans had such a kindness for Pablius Scipio^ that 
though neither bis age nor tiie laws did qualify him^ yet thejendea- 
Youred with all their might to elect .him consul. 
. 89. Calphurnius the coosol, after he had some towns delivered up 
to hiro upon articles, contmry to the terms agreed upon, and against 
his faith and engagementSy razed them to the ground, and therefore 
in all his designs and contrirances afterwards, he was disappointed 
as a faithless ftnd treacherous person, as if some deity set himself 
against him; for he attempted many things, but was never able to 
efiect any thing. 

90. King Prusias being both of an ugly visage, and a mean and 
effeminate presence, was mortally bated by the fiithynians. 

91. After the taking of Carthage, Scipio gave liberty to the Sici- 
lian ambassadors to search among the spoils, and ordered every one 
to carry back into their several cities such things as had formerly 
bc^ taken away from them by the Carthaginians : upon which were 
found many statues and pictures of famous men, of exquisite work-^ 
manship, besides many things devoted and consecrated to the gods, 
90oie of silver and others of gold; among which, was the famous 
Fhalarian bull of Agrigentum, made by Perillus, for the tyrant 
Phalarist ^ho caused the artificer himself to make the first experi- 
ment of his own art, by executing that sort of punishment upon 
him, which be had invented for the torturing of others. 

92. In our time Caius Julius Csesar, sirnamed for the greatness 
of his actions Divus*, when almost a hundred years after he saw the 
ruins and rubbish of Corinth, was so compassionately affected, and 
withal desirous to make himself glorious, that he put forth himself 
to the utmost to rebuild the city. And therefore it is but just that 
th^ hucuanity and clemency that was eminent in this man, should 
be allowed its just and due praises, and that his virtue should be re- 
corded in history, for an everlasting remembrance to hb eternal 
praise and honour. For when his ancestors were extreme in their 
severity against this city, he rectified their excesses by his own leni- 
ty and moderation, preferring mercy before cruelty. Besides, he 
far excelled all that were ever before him in the greatness of his ae- 
tfoos, and upon the account of his virtuous qualifications, was sir- 
named Divus. To conclude, this man was the most famous and rt^ 
nowned for eminency of birth, fluency of tongue, the art of war, 
and contempt of riches, of any whatsoever that was ia his age. 
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93. Viriathos of Lusitania^ the captain of the robbers, was jdst 
and exact in distributing the spoil, and those who bad valiantly be- 
haved themselves in battle, he would liberally reward according to 
their several iiierits, and he never converted any of the public mo- 
nies to bis own private use, and therefore the Lusitanians never 
shrunk or drew back from any hazardous undertaking, when be 
commanded them, and was their leader, honouring him as the com- 
mon benefactor and saviour of their country. 

94. Plautius the Roman praetoi" greatly misgoverned his province, 
being therefore eondemned by the people, because he liad disho^ 
noured his government, he fled from Rome. 

95. la Syria, king Alexander, being fiir unfit for so high a sta- 
tion, by reason of his sloth and meanness of spirit, gave up the 
government of Antioch to Hierax and Diodotus^. 

96. The kingdom of Syriaf, being now brought low, , and De* 
metrius being only the surviving branch of the royal stock, believ- 
ing himself to be out of all danger, disregarded the deportment of 
the former kings, who studied to ingratiate themselves into the good 
opinion of their people, by their a£fable and courteous behaviour: 
but he growing every day more and more unsufferable, fell at length 
to downright cruelty, aud all sorts of heinous enormities. The 
caase of all which is not only to be attributed to his own corrupt dis- 
position, but to one of hb friends, who had the management of all 
the affairs of the kingdom : for being a wicked and rash fellow, he 
incited by bis flattery, the young man to all manner of wickedness. 
At first therefore, he put to death all that had sided against him in 
the war, with unusual sorts of punishments. Afterwards, when the 
A ntiochians taunted and jeered at him, as they were wont to do, 
he got together a company of mercenary soldiers against them, and 
oommanded that they should be disarmed, but the Antiochians refus** 
ing to deliver them; some he killed as th4y fell into his hands, 
others he murdered in their own houses, together with their wives 
and children; upon which a great uproar being raised in the city, 
he burnt down most of the town to the ground, and many that 
were accused to be heads of this commotion, were put to death, and 
their estates confiscated, and brought into the king's exchequer: 
and therefore many of the citizens, both out of fear and hatred to 
Demetrius, fled out of the city and wandered up and down all Sy-> 
ria^ watching for a fit time and opportunity to be revenged. In the 
mean time Demetrius, bated of every body, raged notwithstanding 
in slaughters^ banishments, and confiscations^ farexceedinghis fa- 

♦ XJth. An. 470. before Christ, 140. 
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tber in cruelty: for he was far from royal clemeocy and kindness; 
but exercising a tyrannical and arbitrary power, oppressed his sub- 
jects with' most grievous and unsufferablc calamities. Insomuch as 
tbe kings of this family, for their oppressions, were hated by adi, 
those of the other*, were as much beloved for their moderation and 
clemency; so that through the mutual plots and circumventiog 
contrivances of the heads of both these families, one against ano- 
thef, Syria was always full of stirs and commotions: and the com- 
mon people themselves, through the flattery and fair promises of 
those kings that sought to succeed the other, were so led astde^ as 
that they still delighted in change. 

97- The Aradiansf growing high crested and insolept, abused the 
Maratheniant ambassadors, who crying out against their impiety, 
challenged the sacred regard that ought to be had to suppliants, and 
the security and protectioi^ due to ambassadors, upon which, some 
of the audacious young fellows, presently knocked them on the 
head. Then these murderers and their co-partners got together in 
a general assembly, and adding one piece of wickedness to another, 
contrived an impious and vile design against the Maratbenians; for 
taking the rings off the fingers of them that were murdered, they 
wrote letters to the Marathenians, as from the ambassadors, b\ 
which they informed them, that the Aradians would within a short 
time send them aid, to the end that the Marathenians might receive 
the Aradian soldiers into their city, and so be surprised, thinking 
they were really, and without frauds sent to them as auxiliaries. But 
the Aradians failed in their wicked design, for when they had laid an 
embargo upon all the ships, that none might discover their treachery 
to the Marathenians, a certain seaman, a neighbour to the Marathe- 
nians commiserating their condition, and being accustomed to sail 
in the neighbouring sea, took a ship, and in the night passed over 
that narrow cut, about eight furlongs in breadth, and discovered the 
irand of the Aradians to the Marathenians; the Aradians therefore, 
when they understood their plot was discovered, forbore sending the 
letters. 

98. Ptolemy Physcon, the brother of Philometor, began bis 
reign most wickedly; for charging many with plots against his life, 
he put them all to death, with most cruel torments, others for pre- 
tended crimes invented by himself, he banished and confiscated 
their estates: by which cruelties, in a short time, his subjects wer^ 

* Of Alexander Bala, who pretended to be the son of Aatiochos Epipbanef.-^J»»e- 
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so enraged j that they all hated him mortally; however^ he reigned 
fifteen years. 

99. Viriathus^ when at his marriage many gold and silver cups^ 
and all sorts of rich carpets of exquisite workmanship, were set 
forth to grace the solemnity, he held them all upon the point of a 
lance, not with admiration of such rich and splendid furniture, but 
rather in scorn and contempt; After> when be had upon this occa* 
sion spoken many things^ ^ith miieh wisdom and prudence, he 
concluded with many emphatical expressioosj and with thb one, 
very remarkable*, for by this saying he signified, that it was the 
greatest imprudence imaginable, to trust in goods of fortune^ which 
are so uncertain; especially, since it was apparent, that all those 
highly esteemed riches of his father-in-law, were liable to be a prey 
to him that might carry them away upon his spear's point; further 
he added, that his father-in-law ought rather to thank him, for that 
nothing of his own was given by his father-in-law^ to him who was 
lord and owner of all. Viriathus therefore at that time, neither 
washed nor sat down, although he was earnestly entreated so to do. 
And whereas the table was plentifully furnished with rich dishes of 
meat, he only distributed some bread and flesh amongst them that 
came along with him. After he had a little more than tasted the 
meat himself, he ordered his bride to be brought to him, and having 
sacrificed after the manner of the Spaniards, he mounted her on 
horseback) and forthwith carried her away to his apartments in the 
mountains t for he accounted sobriety and temperance the greatest 
riches, and the liberty of his country gained by valour^ the surest 
possession. In his leagues and treaties he was very careful and ex- 
actly faithful to his word, and spoke plainly and sincerely what he 
intended, instructed therein (without any other arts) by his own na- 
tural principles of honesty and fair dealing. 

100. Demetrius, while he staid at Laodicea, spent his time in 
banqueting, and such like luxury; and yet exercised his tyranny oa 
many in the mean time, not at all bettered by his afBictionsw 

101. The Cnossians contended for the sovereignty of the island^ 
which they.alledged belonged to them, both upon the account of tlm 
antient dignity of the city, and the glory and renown of their an- 
cestors in the heroic times. For some say that Jupiter was brought 
up amongst them, and that Minos, who had the dominion of the 
seas, was bred up by Jupiter, at Cnossu8> and excelled flU other 
men in virtuous accomplishments* , 

102. But in £gypt, king Ptolemy for his eruelty, was hated by 
all his subjects t for his manners were not to be compared with his 

* Here lonething is wantiog. 
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brother Philometor*$; for he was of a mild and gentle nature, but 
the other fierce and cruel; and therefore the people longed for a 
change, and earnestly waited for a fit opportunity to revolt. 

103. At the time when Ptolemy, (after the solemn manner of the 
Egyptians), was enthroned at Memphis, his queen Cleopatra was 
delivered of a son, at which be exceedingly rejoiced, and called bim 
Memphites, because he was born in the city Memphis, at the tima 
of his solemn inauguration. But while he was celebrating his son's 
birth day, he forgot not bis usual cruelty, for he ordered some of 
Cyrene, (who had brought him intd^gypt), to be put to death, be- 
cause they rebuked bim something too freely, U}K>n the account of 
the strumpet Irene. 

104. After Diegylis king of Thrace, came to the throne, he wat^ 
so pufied up with his prosperity, that he began to rule over his peo- 
ple not as his subjects and friends, but to domineer over them, as so 
many slaves and bondmen : for he put many good and honest Thra- 
cians by tortures to death, and abused with the highest marks of dis* 
grace many others : for he spared neither woman nor boy that were 
handsome and beaudful, and stuck not at stripping men out of all 
they had, by force and strong hand, but filled all his dominions witb 
rapine and violence. He plundered and spoiled likewise the cities 
of Greece that bordered upon him, and abused some of the captives, 
and put others to death wah exquisite toVments. After he had taken 
the city Lysimachia, (which belonged to AttaJus), he burnt it down 
to the ground, and picked out the greatest persons of quality from 
omongst the captives, and put them to death with strange and un- 
heard of tortures : for he cut off the heads, hands, and feet of their 
children, and hung them about their parent's necks, and exchanged 
the members of men and women one from another. Of some be 
cut off their hands, and clove them down the small of the back, 
and sometimes wouI4 cause the members to be carried about upon 
the top of their spears, so that he far exceeded Phalaris himself, and 
Apollodorus the tyrant of the Cassandrians. His barbarity is more 
evident in this one instance following: — ^When he was celebrating 
his nuptials, after the ancient manner of the Thracians, he catched 
up two young men of Greece that were travelling, who were subjects 
to Attains, and were brothers, both very beautiful. The one was 
fully attained to man's estate, and the other was near bordering upon 
it; Diegyljs caused then) both to be introduced crowm^d with gar* 
lands, after the manner of the victims: the younger being laid along, 
and extended at length by the officer, as one ready to cut him off at 
the middle, tjie tyrant cried out, that kings and private men, v^Tt, 
not to offer the like sacrifices } hereupon the elder making great la* 
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mentatiorii out of endeared l6ve to his blrother^ ihtefpoiscd hihiself 
between him and the sword ; upon which Diegylis commanded he 
should be likewise hid along, and then doubling his cruelty, at one 
stroke despatched them both, the spectators all applauding so noble 
a piece of dexterity. Many such like wicked acts were committed 
by him. 

105. When Attains understood that Diegylis was hated by all his 
subjects for his cruelty and covetousness, he took a quite contrary 
course : and therefore, when he had taken many Thracian prisoners 
captive, and freely released them all, there were many that spread 
aliroad his fame for his generosity and clemency : and when many 
of the Thracian nobility out of hatred to Diegylis, fled to him^ and 
were kindly received, and the thing came to^ be known, Diegylis 
tortured the hostages of them that were fled with the most grievous 
torments. Many of whom that were very yourig, and of tender age, 
he pulled in pieces, limb from limb, and of others he cut off their 
hands, feet, and heads; some he crucified, and others he hung upoq 
trees; many women likewise, who were persons of quality, he stig- 
matised before they were put to death, and prostituted them to the 
lust of every vile fellow, in a most barbarous manner giving up him- 
self to all manner of fihhiness. Which as it clearly evidenced his 
unparalleled crueltyj so it moved many of the spectators, who had 
but the least sense of humanity, with pity and commiseration. 

106. When Pompey was preparing to besiege the city Lagnus, the' 
Numantians willing to assist their countrymen, sent to them in 
the night four hundred soldiers; whom the Lagnetians at first rea- 
dily received, and bountifully rewarded as their saviours. But in 
a' few days after, dreading a siege, they treated with Poropey, to de- 
liver up thetown upon terms, insisting only upon sparing their lives. 
Biit when Pompcy would admit of no conditions, unless the Nu- 
mantians were delivered up to him, the Lagnetians at first shrunk at 
the' thoughts of such a wicked act against their benefactors, and 
therefore resolved to stand it out to the utmost; but being afterwards 
refliiccd to the utmost extremity, they sent to Pompey to acquaint 
hrm they were ready to redeem their own lives by the destruction of 
their confederates; which the Numantians coming to understand, 
they set upon the citizens unexpectedly in the night, and made a 
grievous slaughter amongst them. Pompcy having intelligence of 
this tumult and bustle in the town, forthwith set scaling ladders to 
the* walls, and took thedty, and put all the l«agnctians to the sword, 
but generously discharged all the Numatatian auxiliaries, totlienum-.** 
b*r of two hundred; both paying the men that were so unworthily 
brought into such eijtremity and distress, as likewise hereby design^ 
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ing to gain the good will and opiaioa of the Numantians towards 
the Romans. Afterwards he razed the city to the ground. 

1Q7* Arsaces king of the Parthians being a mild and gracious 
prince^ was exceedingly prosperous and successful, and greatly en- 
larged the bounds of his empire; for he conquered all before hiiD, 
as far as to India^ (where Porus reigned formerly), with a great deal 
of ease: and though he was advanced to that degree of power and 
authority, yet he inclined not in the least to pride and luxury, as is 
cpmmqp with princes in such cases, but was kind to his subjects, 
and valiant in the field against his enemies: and having subdued ae* 
veral nations, gathered together a system out of the best of their 
laws, and imparted them to his Parthians. 

108. Variatiius was buried by the Lusitanians with great pomp 
and state; for two hundred gladiators were matched singly with as 
many more, and fought duels at his sepulchre, in honour of the re- 
markable valour of this man. For he was, as is agreed by all, vali- 
ant in dangers, prudent and careful in providing whatever was ne- 
• cessary, and that which was most of all considerable was, that whilst 
he commanded he was more beloved than ever any was before him: 
For in dividing the spoil he never served himself with any thing above 
^ny of the rest; and of those things which fell to his share, he often 
re\yarded them that had behaved themselves valiantly, and relieved 
those soldiers that were most in want. He was likewise of incredi- 
ble sobriety and vigilance, not sparing any labour, or drawing back 
from any hazard, not to be overcome in the least by ease or plea- 
sures. The arguments of his virtuous qualifications are evident and 
demonstrable: for being general of the Lusitanians for the space of 
eleven years, during all that time his soldiers were not only peaceable 
without any mutinies, but remained unconquerable; but after his 
death the forces of the Lusitanians in a short time after were broken 
and dispersed, being deprived of such a general. 

109^ Ptolemy for his cruelty, murders, filthy lusts, and deformed 
body, (whence he was called Physco,) was hated by alt. But Hierax 
his general being an expert soldier, and popular in all general as- 
semblies, and a man of a great spirit, took upon him the govern- 
ment: for when Ptolemy wanted money, and the soldiers for want of 
pay were nwdy to revolt to GalAstes, he put a stop to their mutioy 
by paying off their arrears out of his own purse. 

1 10. The ^Egyptians altogether condemned Ptolemy when tliey 
saw him so childish in his speeches, drowned in filthy lusts, and his 
body emasculated by his intemperance. 

lU, ^milius* the consul being of a heavy and unweildy bod/j^ 

* Marcus i£miiiut. 
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by reason of his bulk, and too muph pampering of .hiinself^ was^. 
very unfit for martial aflfairs. 



BOOK XXXIV. 

X. ABOUT this time there arose so great a mutiny and sedition of the 
slaves in Sicily, as no age before could ever parallel, in which many 
cities suffered, were miserably ransacked, and innumerable multi-r 
tudes both of men, women, and children, fell into most grievous ca- 
lamities; and the whole island was now upon the point 6f falling 
into the hands of the slaves, who designed no other bounds should 
be put to their exorbitant power, than the absolute destruction of 
their masters. 

And these things fell out when none in the least suspected them; 
but.those who were accustomed to pierce deep into the grounds and 
causes of all events, concluded that this was not a thing that iiap- 
pened merely by chance.^ For the inhabitants of this rich island 
growing wanton with too much plenty, fell into luxury and volup- 
tuousness, and then into pride and insolence. For those reasons 
the cruelty of the masters towards their servants, and the hatred of the . 
servants towards their roasters raging and increasing more and more 
every day, at length a fit opportunity offering itself, their hatred 
broke forth, and many thousand slaves on a sudden, without any 
sign or appearance of any such thing before^ got in a body together 
to cut the throats of their masters. 

And the same thing happened in Asia, almost about the same 
time. For when Aristonicus*, without any colour of right, sought 
to gain the kingdom of Asia, all the slaves, by reason of the cruelty 
of their masters, joined with him, and filled many towns and cities 
with blood and slaughter. 

I ' '^. In like manner those that had large possessions in Sicily bought 
vp whole gaols to till their lands..some they sli^ckled, others they 
overcharged with hard labour, and branded and stigmatized every 
one of them: so that such a multitude of slaves, even like a deluge, 
overflowed all Sicily, that the excessive number may seem incredi- 
ble to all that hear of it; for all the rich men of Sicily vied with the 
Italians for pride, covetousness, and vicious practices; for many of 
die Iti^Uans who had great numbers of servants, accustomed tl^eir 

* Base.brother to Atta]a»kiB|(of PergaoiQf. 
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•bepherch to tlmt degree of rapine and licentiousDess, as that they 
suffered them to rob and steal for want of necessary subsistence from 
them themselves?* Which liberty being once granted to those mea 
who had strength of body sufficient to enable them readily to execute 
any villany, together with time and leisure, and through want of 
subsistence were reduced to the utmost extremity of attempting any 
thing for their supply; these unruly fellows in a short time were ripe 
and complete in wickedness. At first they used to murder travellers 
upon the highway, when only one or two were together: afterwards 
they would in bodies enter into little villages, in the night, and pil- 
lage poor men's houses, and forcibly carry away whatever they fouod, 
and kill all that opposed thennf;^ At length growing everyday more and 
irrore audacious, there was neither security in the roads in Sicily 
for travellers in the night, nor safety in their houses for them that 
d«velt in the country, but all places were full 6f rapine, robberies, and 
murders. And because the shepherds and herdsmen were furobbed 
with arms, and inured to lie night and day in the open fields, they 
•very day grew more bold and daring: for carrying clubs and lances 
a(nd long staves, and covered with the skins of wolves and wild boars, 
they looked with a most dreadful and terrible aspect as the diildren 
<tf Mars. '^ ^Besides, every one had a guard of great mastiff dogs to 
attend the(n> and guz2ling down milk, and glutting themselves with 
flesh, and all sorts of other food and provisioHj they resembled beasts 
both in souls and bodies. So that the whole island seemed as if it 
had been full of soldiers roving' up and down in everyplace, or as if 
all the daring slaves were let loose by their masters to act the part of 
madmen."^' It is true indeed that the Roman pretors and governors 
did what they could to suppress this insolence of the slaves; but 

. because they durst not punish them, by reason of the potency of 
their masters, they were forced to suffer the country to be infested 
with robberies; for whereas most of their masters were Roman 
knights, who had judicial authority at Rome, and were used to choose 
judges out of the equestrian order in the causes of the pretors and 
the proconsuls, who were summoned to appear before them after 
tlieir provincial authority was deterrtlined, the . magistrates were 
upon good grounds afraid of them. 

^v^. The Italians, who had large possessions in Sicily, and therefwc 
bought many slaved, everyone of whom they stigmatized with marks 
OB' their cheeksi and oppressed them with hafd labour, and yet de- 
firauded them of their' wages and subsistence. 

-^ A\ Hiere wns one Djimophilus of Enna, a wealthy man, but very 
pnroud and arrogant; this man tilled a large cottipass of'land^ had- 
a vast stock of cattle, and initiated the luxury and cruelty of the 
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Italians towards their slaves. For being carried in a coach drawn 
by stately horses, he traversed the country up and down, tru.trded 
with a company of armed slaves ; he carried likewise about with him 
continually many beautiful boys, flatterers and parasites ;^i^nd in the 
city and villages had his silver vessels curiously wrought, and all 
sorts of purple carpets of very great value; and made magnificent 
feasts and entertainments, after tl^ state and grandeur of a king, in 
pomp and expense far surpassing the Persian luxury, and as much 
as all other men in pride and arrogance. For being rude, and ni}ver 
bred up with learning, or any liberal education; and having heaped 
up a great deal of wealth, and himself left to a licentious liberty, 
without controul; he first, from fullness and plenty became insolent^ 
and at last was a plague to himself, and the occasion of bringing many 
miseries and calamities upon the country3^For having bought many 
slaves, he abused them in the highest degree; and those that wert 
free horn in their own country, and taken captives in war. he stig« 
uiatized in their cheeks with the sharp points of iron pins, some of 
whom he sent bound in fetters to the gaols; and to others that were 
ordered to look after the cattle in the fields^ he neither allowed clothes 
nor food sufficient to satisfy nature. 

^' 5. The barbarity and cruelty of this Damophilus was sucli, thai 
never a day passed wherein he scourged not his slaves, without the 
least cause or occasion. And his wife Megallis was as cruel as him* 
self, towards the maid servants, and other skves that fell into her 
hands. The slaves therefore being thus provoked by the cruelty of 
their master and mistress, concluding they could not be brought into 
a worse condition than they then were, rose up all on a sudden. 
^'j9. In Sicily Damophilus had a young daughter of a very gentle 
and courteous disposition, .who made it her business to relieve and 
heal those slaves that had been abused and scourged by her parents^ 
and to bring meat to them that were In prison; so that she was won- 
derfully beloved by all the servants, insomuch, as in remembrance of 
ber former kindness, all had compassion of her, and were so far from 
offering any violence or injury to the young maid, that every one of 
them made it their business to preserve her chastity unviolated; and 
chose some out of their own company, the most expeditious amongst 
them, to conduct her to Catana to some of her friends. 
i'^7« After Eunus was declared king, he put many to death, and 
spared only those that for the sake of his prophecies commended him 
at their feasts, to which his master Antigenes used to bring him to 
make sport; those likewise that were so kind as in a jest to give him 
part of the dainties with them, he preserved ; so that the strange 
turn of fortune was to be admired^ and that kindness shewed to 
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such mean aud inconsiderable persons should occasion so great favour 
and reiipect^ at a time when it was so welcome and seasonable. 
i/> 8. About the same time broke out another rebellion of the slaves; 
one Cleon a Sicilian near Mount Taurus^ inured to robberies from a 
boy^ being appointed td look to the horses in their pastures in Sicily, 
beset the highways^ and committed heinous murders up and down 
the country. This fellow hearing; of the good fortune of Eunus and 
his followers^ having persuaded some of the neighbouring slaves to 
join with him, on a sudden revolted, wasted and spoiled the city of 
Agrigentumi and all the neighbouring country round about. 

9. In Asia, Attalus being newly come to the crown^ began to ma* 
nage afiairs in a way quite diflferent from all the former kings; for 
they by their clemency aud kindness to their subjects, reigned pros- 
perously and happily themselves, aud were a blessing to the king- 
dom; but this prince being of a cruel and bloody disposition, op- 
pressed his subjects with many slaughters, and grievous calamities : 
suspecting that some of his own relations that were potent and 
men of interest, were plotting against him, he resolved to rid him-* 
self of them. To that end he picked out some of the most covetous 
and bloody fellows from among his barbarian mercenary soldiers, 
and hid them in certain vaults in the palace ; aud then sending fot 
Such of his friends and kindred as he was most jealous of, when be 
had them there, he cut all their throats by those bloody executioners 
of his cruelty, and forthwith ordered their wives and children to be 
put to death after the same manner. 

The rest of his father's friends that either had command in tke 
• army, or were governors of cities, he either caused to be treacher- 
ously assassinated; or seizing them, murdered them and their fami- 
lies together. Being therefore hated not only by his subjects, but 
by all the neighbouring nations, all within his dominions, endea- 
voured as much as they could to bring about a revolution and change 
of government. 

lOt Tiberius Gracchus was the son of Tiberius who had been twice 
consul, and a man very famous, both as to the sword and gown. 
He was likewise the grandchild of Publius Scipio by his daughter, 
that Scipio who conquered Hannibal and the Carthaginians. Being 
nobly born on both sides, he excelled all his equals in age, in sound 
judgment and elocution, and indeed in all manner of learning, so that 
he was not afraid to enter the lists with any that dared to oppose him. 

11. Tlie Syrian slaves cut off tlie hands of those they took pri* 
soners, not at the wrists, but hands and arms together. 
' 12. The senate dreading the anger of the gods, consulted the 
Sibyl's books, and sent ambassadors into Sicily, who passed through 
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the whole island^ erected altars to Jbpiler Minenif at)d offered so- 
lemn iAerifices to him, endosing the altars round with stone walls to 
exdude all but those of the several cities, who after the customs of 
their own country, were used to offer sacrifices to him. 

13. Gorgus was of Morgantium*", surnamed Camhalus, a principal 
man for wealth and authority in the city. Going abroad to hunt^ 
and falling in amongst a company of rdbbers, he took to his heels 
to get into the town, who being by chance met by Gorgus his father 
on horseback, the father forthwith leaped off his horse, and desilred 
his son to niount, and make away with all speed into the city $ but as 
the son was not willing to prefer his own preservation before that of 
his father, so the father could not bear the death of his son by avoid- 
ing the danger himself. And thus while they w^ere with tears en- 
treatiiig one another, and striving to exceed ea6h other in endearing 
natural affections, the love of the father in contest with the love of 
the son, they were overtaken by the thieves, and both killed upon 
the place. 

14. Zibelmius the son of Dtegylis following his father's steps iq 
cruelty, enraged at what the Thracians had done, proceeded to that 
degree of implacable severity, and height of wickedness, that he 
pnt to death all that had displeased him, with their whole families, 
arnd upon most sliglit and frivolous occasions cut some in pieces limb 
from limb, crucified others, and sawed several asunder. He killed 
likewise little children before their parent's faces, and infants at 
their mother's breasts, and having cut them in pieces, dished up 
their members as curiosities for their kindred to feast upon, reviving 
ns it were those antient repasts and entertainments of Tereusf and 
Thyestes.t At length the Thracians seized upon his person ; but it 
was scarce possible to punish him according to his desens. For how 
could one body suffer the puuishment justly due for the cruelties and 
injuries committed against a whole nation? However, to the utmost 
of their power they repaid him with all the scorn and' contempt, and 
^tremhy of torture upon his body, they could invent. 

15. Ptolemy Physcon, when he saw his sister Cleopatra was so 
great an enemy to him, ^nd could not reveuge himself otherwise 
upon her, contrived a most notorious piece of villany for that pur- 
pose. For he imitated the cruelty of Medea, murdering her son 
Meniphites, begotten by himself, who was then in Cyprus, and a 

< Now G«orgeto in the kingdoai of Naples, 
t Tcteui a king of Thrace. Seetbeitory of Tereos Progoe tod Philomeln — Ovidj 

Met. lib. 6. His paoiihoieBt hj hit ovm sabjects. 
I Hi jettes feaited by liii broUier Atreni king of Mjaenm, witk his own iodi begotten 
upon Atreas*t wife— Orid, Met. 
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ery young boy : and not content with this, he committed a ba more 
wicked act: for, cutting off the child's limbsj he put tbenn in a 
ebest, and delivered them to one of his guard to be conveyed to Alex- 
andria; and whereas Cleopatra's birthday was then near at hand, 
he commanded that in the night next before that day, he should 
set down the chest at the palace gates; which being accordio^Ij 
executed, Cleopatra made great lamentation, and all the people were 
in a great rage against Ptolemy. 

16. Atheneus, Antiochus's general, in a short time met with a 
just and due reward for his insoleocies and abuses in all places 
wherever he quartered in his march: for being the first that fled, 
and forsook Ahtiochus in the heat of the figbt^ coming to some of 
the towns where he had abused his quarters, all shut their doors upon 
him, and every one refused to help him, either with meat or drink, 
so that he wandered up and down the country, till at lengdi be vraa 
famished to death. 

1 7* Hegelochus, general of Ptolemy Physcon, sent against Marsyas 
the. Alexandrian general, took him prisoner, and cut off all hts 
army. When Marsyas was brought before the king, and all con- 
cluded that be would forthwith put him to some cruel death, Ptolemy 
pardoned him, beyond all men's expectation : for now he began to re- 
pent of his former cruelties, and endeavoured to regain the people's 
love and favour by acts of clemency. 

IS. Evemerus, king of Parthia, born in Hyrcania, exceeding all 
other princes in cruelty, omitted no sorts of torments he could ia- 
vent. For many of the BabylonianSi upon slight grounds, with 
their whole families, he made slaves and sent them into Media to be 
sold. He burn^ likewise to the ground the market-place, and some 
of the temples in Babylon, .and razed the feirest and most beautiful 
parts of the city. 

19. Alexander surnamedZabinas, when those renowned captains 
Antipater, Ponius, and i£ropus, revolted from him*, and seized upoa 
Laodicea, he at length took the city: however, he generously spared 
them all. For he was of a mild and gentle disposition, and pleasing 
temper, and of a wonderful affability in his converse or discourse, 
and was therefore greatly beloved of every body. 

20. When Caius Sextius had taken the city of the Gauls, and sold 
the inhabitants for slaves, one Crato who was led in chains witli tlie 
rest, came up to the consul, as he sat upon the tribunal, and told 
him he had ever been a friend to. the Romans, and for that reason had 
suffered many injuries^ and- had undergone many stripes and scourge 
ings from his fellow citizens: upon which Sextius forthwith, witk 

* To Sckucu» Dcmetriutj «oii of Kicwior. 
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All the demonstration of kindness, as of a kinsman, released him 
from his bonds, and restored him his goods; and for his good will to 
the Romans, gave him power to set free nine hundred of the citizens, 
&uch as he himself thought fit. For the consul was more generous 
and bountiful to Crato than he expected, to the end tjie Gauls might 
see how exactly just the Romans were, both in their punishments and 
rewards. 

21. Alexander not being very confident of the multitude, both in 
i'egard of their rawness in martial affairs, and their natural incon- 
stancy, and hankering after innovations, would not adventure upon a 
pitched field; but having got together as much money as he could^ 
out of the public treasuries, and pillaged the temples, resolved by 
night to steal away into Greece. But whilst he attempted, by tht 
help o( some of his barbarians, to plunder Jupiter's temple, he was 
seized upon, and himself and whole army had like to have been cut 
off: but he soon escaped out of their hands, and made towards Seleu-* 
cia. But the Seleucians having heard beforehand, of his savage sa- 
crilege, shut their gates against Him; and failing there of his purpose 
he went to Pusidium, and never after departed from the sea coast. 

22. After Caius Gracchus was killed by the hands of his own ser- 
vant, Lucius Vitellius who had been one of his particular friends, 
^as the first that got his body; and was so far from being troubled 
at his death, that he cut off his head, and carried it to his own house^ 
thereby giving a remarkable instance of his cruelty and covetousness. 
For when Lucius Opimius*, t)ie consul by proclamation, promised to 
reward, him that should bring to him Gracchus's head, with the 
weight of it in gold, Vitellius bored a hole in the neck, and drawing 
OQt the brains, poured in melted lead in the room. Th^n he brought 
the head to Opimius, and returned with the promised reward; but was 
afterwards hated by all to the day of his death, as a betrayer of his 
friend. Tlie Fiacci were also all put to death. 

23. In Libya the two kings drew up their armies one against ano^ 
fher, and Jugurtha routed the Numidians in a great battle, slaying 
many of them; whereupon Adherbal his brother fled to Cirta, where 
being straitly besieged, he sent ambassadors to Rome to entreat 
them not to suffer a king that was their friend and ally to be utterly 
ruined : whereupon the senate forthwith sent messengers into Nu- 
midia with orders to Jugurtha to raise his siege: which he disregard- 
ipg, they sent another embassy vested with power and authority: but 
that was as fruitless as the other ; and at length Jugurtha, straitly 
blocking up the city tPMnd, through extreipity of famine forced it to 
eari eader^ and most unnaturally slew his brother as he was goln^ 

* Vid. PliD. Nat. Hist. lib. 33. c. ^ 
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out of the city with his childreD, and leaving the kingdom* beseech- 
ing him only to spare t^is life, neither reprdiog the laws of nature 
and consanguinity, nor of arms, in sparing those that beg for qoar- 
ter: he likewise 'scourg^cl. a'' ^^ Italians to death that sid^d with his 
brother. 

24. Publlus Scipio. Nasicai the consul, was a man renowned both 
for his virtue and nobleness of birth; for he was of the same familj 
with African us and Htspanicus; of whom thf first conquered Afri- 
ca, the other Asia, and the third Spain; and from thence gained the 
several surnames before mentioned: and besides tbeeminency of his 
birth, his fatl\er and grandfather wer^ the n\ost eminent men of the 
city; for both of them were presidents of the senate*; and the first 
that gave their votes^ and delivered their qpiiupns in all public mat- 
ters, to the time of th^ir deaths. H]$ grandfather upon an. occasioa 
was judged by the senate the best man of all the Roman citizens. 
For it beingfound writtCQ in the Sybil's books^^JThat tbeRomanaskould 
^buiid a temple in honour of the gr^at iqother of the gods, ami should 
bring her image from Pessinus in Asia* and meet it out of the city 
with all the orders and. degrees of the citizens in solemn pomp and 
stQte, and tjiat the best man sboMld le^d tbe oaen, and the best wo- 
man be at^tl^e head of the womeo^ whfi\ thpy reiQeived the in»age of 
the goddess : the. senate performiti^ all that wa3 prfsccib^d by the 
Sybil's wptinjj^, jjMdged Publius Na^ica to be the b^st man, and Va- 
leria tb^e bipst wpman. For ^ was not only ecninent for his piety to- 
wards the god^, but of sii)gular prudi^pce in goveir^ingapd ordering 
matters o^ statc^ and of a piercing judgment. For wheo Marcos 
Cato. who| was surnamed PqiHostbeoes, in delivering hi|i opJuMQ ia 
the senat^^ was ev^r and anon affirming.,— That Carthage most be 
razed, thougli, npjhing was in d^bat^ concerning it, but t^e seoaie 
was consulting of other matters; Pu,blii|s Nasica.was ever of a cob* 
trary opinion, that Carthage w^ to be; pre^^fved;; ia wluch difiisr- 
ence of opinions^ it seemed. a matter of great di%ulty to tjff seoaie 
which of the two was most advisable ; but those that were accpunted 
the best statesmen amongst them^ preferred the opinion of dasica. 
For they conceived,; that th^ power ^nd grandeur of the Romans was 
not to bp Jtidged of by the rain and destructipn of other cities, but 
rather by its sovereign power and authority oyef such as are account- 
ed tbe most potent. Beside^, if Carthage stood, out of fear of that 
city th^ Romans would b^ kept witbin the bounds of tbqr di|ty, and 
in peace and concord; among theos^elveSi^ an<( thf; comnibqwealtb 
wpi^ild be forced to carry it towards their sulyectswith;moi^ modera- 
tion and clemency; wbicb things^ ^uatjy .^^cjogtbcn^ aod tvikxgt all 

* Chairmeo, or Bpeaken. 
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aoru of governments: but i£ Carth^pe the rival city be once de^ 
strayed, what can be catpected but civil wara among the Romans 
thenselves, and the hatred likewise of all their allies for the prid^ 
and covetousness of the Roman magistrates; all which aceardiog^y 
happened to the Romans, after the destruction of Carthage. For 
turbulent factions. Agrarian laws, grievous revolts, of eonfederatae^ 
continual and destructive civil wars, and all the other miichiefawhicii 
Publius Scipio foretold^ came to pass: his son Nasica afterwards^ 
when he was well in yaars^ ordering the senate to follow him, killed 
Tiberius Gracchus with his own hands, when he was contriving to 
set himself up and take upon him the government. At the oommis- 
sion of which act« the commons being in an uproar and cKaspenited 
against the authors of the murder, and the tribunes of the peo^ 
asking every one of the senators man by man, being brought before 

' them, who it was that killed Gracchus: every one out of the fear 
of the rage of the people, denied the fact, and made use of shifting 
and impertinent answers: hut when it came to Naaiea, he owned, 
that he killed him with his own liand; and further declared, that the 
designs of Gracchus in aspiring to be absolute monarch, was a secret 
to all other persons, but very well known to him and the senatei 

'Whereupon tl>e people, though they were much troubled at the btct, 
yet being moved by the boldness and authority of the man, from 
thenceforth rested quiet and said no nv>re. This Scipio Nasica like* 
wise, (son of the former Nasica), who died consul this year, was of 
ao unspotted conversation all his days, never tainted or corrupted 
with bribes: and being endowed with philosophical principles, he 
was not only a philosopher in words, but in truth; so that he itthe«- 
rited both the glory and virtues of his ancestors. 

25. Antiocluis Cyzenicus, as soon as he got into possession of the 
kiogdopi, applied himself to revelKngs and luxury, and courses al- 
together unbeseeming kings. For being extremely addicted to an* 
tics, stage players, and all sorts of jugglers, he learned their arts 
with* a great deal of vehemency; he appHed himsdf also to puppit-^ 
playing, and plae^ his .chiefest' delight in making the images of 
living creatures in bulk five cubits, covered oyer with gold andsrlver, 
to move of themselves, and other engines of that nature. But as 
for warlike engines and testudoes, called helepoles, whose prepara-> 
tions and magnificence belonged to princes, and were commonly of 
great use, he was altogether wanting in them. Moreover, he was 
much addicted to unseasonable huntings, and oftentimes would steal 
out privately by night, with a servant or two, to hunt boars, liona^ 
and leopards; so that many times he was in danger of his life by hi 
rashly encountering these wild beasts* 
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2G. Micipsa^ son of Masinissa king of Namidia, had many 
efaildren; bat above them all he loved Adherbal bis eldest, and 
Uiempsalaad Micipsa; the last of which was the mildest priaceof 
all the kings of Numidia, and sent for the most learned men out 
of Greece he could hear of, and spending bis time with them in im- 
proving himself in all sorts of liberal sciences, and especially In 
philosophy, he enjoyed hi& kingdom, together with his study of phi- 
losophy td his old age. 

27* Contoniatus, the petit prince of Jontorain Gaul, was emi* 
Bent fpr bis prudence and skill in martial affairs: he was a friend and 
an ally of the Romans, being formerly brought up in Rome, and so 
seasoned with virtue and civility; by the help ef the Romans he 
gained that principality in Gaul. 

28. Caius Marius, one of the ambassadors, was slighted by the 
proconsul, as one of the meanest of them'. The rest who were of 
eminent birth, and in high place, were honoured and respected 
by lite proconsul. But as for the other who was said to have beea 
but a publican, and had much ado to get into the lowest form 
amongst the magistrates*^, Metellus made no account of him. 
Though in truth, all the rest loved their ease and avoided the camp, 
yet Marius, having been often employed in tlie wars in desperate ad- 
ventures, seemed highly to resent the injury and affront. But ad- 
dicting himself with great application of mind to martial afikirs, he 
became a most expert soldier; and being naturally of a warlike spi- 
rit, in a short time he grew very famous; and for his generosity and 
courteous deportment, and his affable carriage in all meetings to- 
wards all that were under his command, he gained the hearts of all 
the soldiers, who studying to make grateful returns for his kihdness, 
fought the more cheerfully and courageously, to the end they might 
advance the honour and reputation of their general: and if any other 
at any time happened to be sent to command them, the soldiers on 
purpose in the very height of the battle would fight more carelessly; 
so that most commonly things miscarried and came to nought when 
any other commanded the army ; but when Marius was general, the 
Romans were ever conquerors. 

* The proconsul. 
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I. THE rebellious slaves did not only wast^ and destroy Sicil}', but 
those that were free, who had neither lands nor goods, betook them* 
selves to rapine and robberies, and ravaged up and down in the coun- 
try in flocks and droves; they drove away whole herds of cattle; 
robbed the barns in the towns and villages, and carried away the 
corn and other fruits of the earth, and killed eyery one they inet, 
without distinction of either bond or free, that none might be left to 
tell tales of theip murder^and cruelties. For as there was at this time 
fn anarchy in Sicily, having no Roman . pretor that exercised any 
jurisdiction, all ran headlong and committed many and great enor- 
mities with impunity; so that all places were full of rapines and rob- 
beries, and the goods of the rich made a prey to force and violence: 
and they who a little before were noted and eminent amongst 
their fellow citizens for their wealth, by.a sudden change of fortune 
were not only treated with the greatest contempt and scorn imagina- 
ble, and robbed of all they had by their slaves, but were forced to beac 
unsuiferable abuses from them that were freemen of the same coun- 
try. And therefore none could scarcely call any thing his own within 
the city gates; but what was without, they looked upon as quite lost, 
and to be an irrecoverable prey to the robbers. To conclude, confu- 
sion and utter subversion of law and justice, raged throughout all 
the cities and towns in the country. For the rebels after they had 
wasted the country, out of hatred to their masters, and insatiable 
covetousness, beset the high ways and made them impassable. And 
those slaves that were yet within the cities sick, but in their hearts 
longing for an opportunity to rebel, were a dread and terror to their 
masters. 

2. Saturninus the tribune being a man of profuse life, and questor 
in the province of Ostia, ordering all the corn to be carried away to 
Rome, for his maladministration of the government was rebuked 
by the senate, and divested of his authority, and the province com- 
mitted to the care of another. But afterwards leaving off his former 
luxurious course of life, and growing sober in his conversation, he 
was chosen tribune of the people. 

3. Whereas for two years togetlier in every public assembly Q^ 

Metellus's restoring from banishment was taken into debate His 

•on traversing the market-place with his beard and hair overgrown^ 
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and in a nasty garment, with tears in his eyes, prostrated himself at 
the feet of every citizen, entreating them to recal his father. But the 
people, though they were very backward to make a precedent fot 
exiles for the time to come to hope tor return, against the laws^ 
yet, in compassion to the young man, and being moved with the im- 
portunity of his entreaty, they recalled Metellu;^ from banishment, and 
aarnatned the bon PiuA^ for hk bbgtitar iiffeiitioii nbd care he had of 
his father. 

4. The Romans formerly, beittg governed by^obd AhA WhoIeacMiie 
laws and constitutions, by degrees ^eW to thkt height of power, 
that at length they gained the greatest entptre of Mf that bist«ry 
nakes mention^ of. But of later tiittes, after they hsld conquered 
many nations, and hud so long indulged themselves ib the enjoyment 
of an uninterrupted peace, they decGned from tlieir slilti^nt manners^ 
to wicked and destructive cotirses. FdT the yotitig men, enjoying 
rest and ease from war, with plenty of all things fo be fuel to their 
lusts, gave ttiemselves up to luxury and intemperance; for in the 
city prodigalfty was preferred before frugality, and living at ease be- 
fore the service of the camp: and he that wasted all his time in vo- 
luptuousness, and »ot lie that was of a vir tuons and sober conversa- 
lion, was aecomyfed by all to be the only h^ppy man. And therefore 
sumptuous feasts, most fragrant ointments, flowered^and embroi' . 
dered carpets, rich and stately furniture for their banqueting rooms, 
curiously wrdught with gold, sHver, ivory, and such like materials, 
were then cried up every where. Wroe that was but of an ordinary 
quality they would not touch, but only Falernian^ and Chian, and 
such like pleasant wmcs: the choicest jish Kkewise, and every thin; 
of the best sdrt, was provid\ed to gratify their shameless luxury. The 
young gtfliants likewise wore garments of the finest and softest wool, . 
woven so fine, as that they were even transparent, and, for their 
slender webh, altogether like unto women's^ gowns. All these things^ 
serving to nourish luxury and voluptuousness, (to tiieir ruin and de- 
struction), being generally coveted by all, in a'short time gre# to ex^ 
cessive rates: for a hogahead of Falemian wine was sold for a hun- 
dred drachmas, and a hogshead of salted fish from the Pontic sea for 
four hundred, dkilftil cooks were sold for four talents a-piece, and 
delicate and beautiftil boys for many talents. Atid whereas all with 
fall swing gave themselves up to this luxuridc^s course of life, some 
cf the governors in the provinces used their utmost endeavour to re- 
form these enormities; and to that* end, being in high places, and sd 
most observable, by reason of the eminence of their stations, tliey 

* Of Falernua, in Campania, in the kingdom of Naples, now c«llrd 
Terr* drXavaro. 
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frataed their owa lives so as to be examples of virtue and libeM edu- , 
cation to others. , 

5. Quiotus Mutius Scssvdla used his litbKxtt endeavoar to tefdrnt 
other men's corrupt maanerl by bis own irirtoous example; Foi^ 
when he was sent |mxx>nsul into A&ia^ he made choice of Quintuf 
Rtttilius*^ hb roost intimate fiiend, for his legate^ and erer took hir 
advice in the management of his government^ and making of lawsi 
All the costs and expences both of himself add his retinue he ordtred 
to be defrayed out of his own purse; and by his moderation and fru><> 
gality^ together with his just and upright dtailrtg, he freed the pro* 
vince from its former miseries and oppressions! for the proconsuls 
of Asia that were before him confederated with the publicans^ (in 
whose hands at that time was the administration of justice at Rome) 
and filled the whole province with the pressures of their illegal ex-> 
actions. 

6. Matios Scievol% Ittaku^ing his govemnlent tvith all possible 
diligence and integrity^ did not only suppress all false accusations^ 
but restrained the injuries and oppressions committed by the pBbli-* 
cans. For as often as any who had been oppressed by those toi« 
gatherers made their address to him, be commissioned upi%htjudges^ 
by whom he condemned them wheresoever he came^ and forced them 
to pay the mulct imposed upon them to the persons they hadiojuredt 
bat fur offences that deserved deaths he gave sentence of death*. One 
of the chief of these publicans^ who had contracted with his mast^ 
for his freedom for a great sum of money, before he was manumitted^ 
he condemned to die^ and crucified him. 

7* Those that were condemned by the judges^ he delivd^d ov^f to 
the persons ii^ured^ to be by them carried away to prison f so that 
they who beforci through their insolence and covetoasnessy com- 
mitted all manner of injustice^ were unexpectedly hurried away to 
the gaol by those whom they had injured. Moreover^ by discharging 
his own expenses and the expenses of his retinue out of his own pri«' 
Tftte purse, he soon inclined the hearts of all the province towards the 
people of Rome. 

8. Lucius Asellius (whose father was a questor) being sent pretof 
into Sicily, finding in the province great havock and devastation; by 
bis prudent management of things in a short time restored it to its 
former state and condition. For^ after the example of Scaevbla, he 
nmde choice of his intimate friend Caius Sempronius Longus for his 
legate, and joined with him Publius, the famous Roman knight, for 
his oounsellor^ who then resided at Syracuse, aUd, bfltides the gt>ods 
Qt fortune^ was eminent for the virtues of his mind. His piety to^ 
• Publhis EatHiM RoiW 
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winrds the gods is safficlcntly testified by his saorificM^ gifts, and »* 
doming of the temples: and the quick and lively use of alt bis senftfi 
to the last mooiebt of bis life was an evident afgvmeUt of his sobrkty 
aod temperance : land his learning and eovrtaoiis disposition are n^ 
fareht from the great viriue and esteem fae«ver bad of learned auft», 
and his boonty and HberaKty odt of hia own purse towards them thift 
applied themselves to the stndy of the liberal arts and adentM^ 
AseUius^ assisted with the advice of those two med^ who cnntlnaat 
with him under the safherdnf, and sat with -him in judgment apmi 
the bencbj made it hi& dhilf care to reform and set all things ngjkA 
again in the province. 

9, In the courts of justtcef he aimed at the public good, and cleared 
the court of all sycophatitsand fals^ a^usi!VS; and it was his chief 
care to relieve the poorest msrn, and those that were less able te bel^ 
themselves: for whereas the other pretors committed the care of 
orphans ahd widows that were destitute of friends tn tutors and guar- 
diaos that were strabgers^ he looked after them hinlself^ tad deckkd 
their causes with ail the care and diligence imaginable^ and wa* a 
gieat relief to the oppressed* And as long as he was governor af 
Sicily, continually using his utmost endeavour to suppress both pti* 
aate and public injuries^ he at length settled the province in its far- 
mer state of happiness and prosperity** 

10. Mafeus Livius Drusos, thoogii he was very youngs yet was 
adorned with whatever was commendable^ either in reference to bis 
body or mind: for he was the son of a renowned father^ who was sia- 
gularly beloved of the people of Rome, both upon the aeeount of his 
noble birth and virtuous qualifications% And he himself for elo- 
quence excelled all his equals in ag^i aild A\l his ftlldw>citizens in 
weahh and riches: and upon the account of his faithfulness to his 
word, he gained a very great interest and authority among the citi- 
zens; and, being likewise of a great spirit, setDoed to be the only 
patron of the senate. 
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1 . POMPCET>IUS} general of the Marsi* attetapl«d kiA^ a gteif, 
but a most rash kud (tteonsidieinite* ftott for htt^idcUd out ten tfaou^ 



Sfipfi 89l^t^ from %vm»8^t thout who mmi afmul (of t^ulTcriog Aw 
pfinUiiviQOit for their pffance^, «nd^.caivinit»di$g them to bid^ their 
swords under their coats^ marched with t)iem towfirds.RcMne, with 
4 idesiga t^ bcKiet ihe neoate round wiib this xabbkf and to de- 
]X99n4 the freedom of the city, aDd» if be could not prevail^ to .lay the 
^y waste wjth.fiure an^ sword. Being t)y ciunoe met upon the road 
Vy Caius Pomitius^he asked him«^^* Whither goest thou, Px)mpGe-» 
dius^ wkk iM ymt « company?" who anstmered-^To Rome, for that 
be was sent iox by the trjbuaes of the people, to be received into the 
friSedom <^ the qity. But Doroitius replied, sayiog^.^^^ Xhou iziayest 
obtain what thou iseekest for with far mor« ease, and much more 
honesty, if thou didst not make up to the senate in a hostile manner: 
^ the senate will not be compelled, but entreated and petitioned, to 
bestow that grace and favour upon the Latins, who are their allies 
a^d confederates." The man being taken wiith this, as with ;a4ivine 
admonition from heaven, and oirer-persuaded with what Domitfus 
bad said, forthwith returned home. And thus Domitius, by his sea* 
sionnble a|id prudent advice, delivered his country from dreadful misc 
chiefs that threatened it, addressing himself to Pompoedius, mucb 
better then pervitins the proconsul did to the Picentians: for h# 
lypoke not to them as to freemen and allies, but as to slaves, and in*> 
suited them with the gresilest scorn and contempt imaginable, and 
tbi'eatened and terrified them to that degree, that he stirred up the 
confederates, to the ruin and destruction both of himself and others. 
But Domitius on the contrary, by his mild and calm discourse, allayed 
the fury and violence of the enraged multitude« 

S. There was one Agwiemnoo, a Cilician, for his many wicked 
pmiiks and slaugblers of llie confederatoi, was committed to prison 
io Asculum^ by the Romans. This man being released by the Pi- 
centians, In gratitude for the kindness shewn him, fought resolutely 
ptt th^ir side; and, being inured to robberies from a boy, joining 
witb others of the like gfing, he wasted and spoiled the enemy's 
cflWtry. 

9. The inhfibiumts of the city Piunaf, for Ibeir constant fidelity 
to the RQmaDS,fell into most dreadful calamities: for, being obsti- 
nately ce%oIV(ed not to desest the Romans, (wiihout any toooh or sensis 
of natural t^Sectioo), were forced to see ibeir cbiUccia knocked on tlvr 
hfi«d before their eye^ 

^. Lucius ^ylla bravely und galbmtly parformed most noble ac-* 
tiosi^.wd JHS fmne and renown was biaaoued all over the city> ^nd 
the people of Rome judged him worthy of the copsuUhip, looking; 
* A (itjf iu i^puli^^ io It^^, t ^Itfilj^ 
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upon him ^ a man eoiiacDt both for raloar and conduct in martial 
affiurst to conclude, it was apparent that he was likely to arrive at 
the highest pitoh of glory. 

5. Mithridates having conquered the Roman generals in Asia, and 
takeo many prisoners, sent them all home clothed, and with provi- 
sions in their knapsacks. This mild passsge was cried up everf 
where, Stud all the cities generally came flocking in to him; insomuch 
that ambassadors came to him from all cities, inviting him by thM 
public decrees to come in to them, calling him their god and deli- 
verer: and, upon notice of the king^s approach, the people came 
huddling out of the several cities in white garments, to salute him^ 
and received him with great joy aqd acclamation. 

6. Mithridates-s party sweeping all before them in Asia, as ihcj 
wenf without control, all the cities strangely revolted from the Ro- 
maos; and as for the Lesbians, they resolved not only to yield up 
themselves to the king, but to deliver up Aquilius also, who Sew 
ay^ay to Mitylene, and lay there to be cured of a disease. Where- 
upon they sent to his lodgings a company of choice youths, stout 
and resolute, who came rushing into the room where Aquilius was, 
and took him aud bound him, supposing he would be a most rare 
present, and very acceptable to Mithridates: but Aquilius, thougli he 
was but as yet a youth, performed a most noble and heroic act; for, 
preferring death before disgrace, and the punishments of a slave, he 
prevented them that were ready to hurry hlin away, and killed him- 
self: with which desperate act those that came to take him along 
with them were so terrified, that they durst not approach him. His 
valour* and resolution, therefore, was cried up every where, who, by 
the putting an end to his own life, had rescued himself with an up- 
diiunted courage from the torments designed to be executed upoa 
liim. 

7. In order to a sea-fight, the Rhodians were overnuitched in no- 
thing but in the number of ships; and in all other respects they were 
far superior, as being the better pilots, knew better how to order 
their ships and ply thf oars, had the more sprightly soldiers, and the 
more expert commanders; whereas, on the contrary, the Cappado- 
cians were but fresh- water soldiers, aeldom exercised at sea-fights, 
and, which commonly proves the bane of all, did all tumultuously 
and without any order. It is true, indeed, they were as cheerful and 
ready to engage as the Rhodians, because they were to fight just un- 
der the king's eye, and therefore desired to approve their loyalty and 

* But Plin. Nst Hitt. lib. SS« c. S, saya, MiDiridatet poared aeHed goM dswi Ua 

tliroat^ lor liii coTStovantsi.— Uib. Aoa. 5t8. 
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affeftion to him; aiid»in regard they only overpowered their enemies 
in nmnber of ships, they used tA\ the arts and contrivances they could 
devise to sorround and hem them in. 

8. Caios Mariiis was the most renowned person of any of his time^ 
when he was youngt be was ambitions of honour and glory, free 
from covetousness, and performed many noble acts, both in Europe 
add Africa, so that his name was famous, and cried up in all places. 
Bat when he grew old, and coveted the riches of king Mithridates, 
and the wealth of the cities of Asia^ and sought, against the laws, to 
have the province which was allotted to Cornelius Sylla transferred 
to him, he fell justly into many calamities; for he not only missed 
those riches which he coveted, but lost all that were his own, the 
questors, by reason of his extAiordinary covetousuess, being sent to 
seize upon all his goods for the public use. He was, moreover, by 
the judgment of the people condemned to die; but escaped that pu- 
nishment by flight, and wandered solitarily and alone up and 4own 
Italy, and at length got into Numidia, poor and destitute of all things. 
Afterwards, when the civil wars broke out in Rome, he joined with 
those that were judged enemies to the Romans, and, being victori- 
ous, he was not contented with his return into his own country, but 
raised great commotions in the commonwealth. But at length hav- 
ing gained the seventh consulship, and by his own misfortunes 
learned the inconstancy of fortune, he was unwilling to put things 
to a hazard any more : and therefore, foreseeing the dreadful war Sylla 
was bringing upon his country, he murdered himself; but, leaving 
behind hiin the seeds of a most grievous war, he involved his son and 
country in most dreadful calamities! for his son being forced to con- 
tend with an enemy more potent than himself, he most miserably 
perished (upon taking of the city) in a vault, whither he fled to hide 
himself. And the people of Rome, and cities of Italy, having beea 
now long engaged in a cruel war, fell under many dreadful calamities. 
For two principal men of the city, Scsvola and Crassus, without any 
course of legal proceedings, were murdered in the senate; wliose 
cruel murder plainly evidenced the greatness of those miseries that 
then threatened both the city and all Italy: for the greatest part of 
the senate, and the most eminent men of the city, were shughtered 
by Sylla, and no less than one hundred thousand soldiers were slaio 
cither in mutinies or battles; and all these miseries were at first oc- 
casioned by the covetousness only of Marius. 

9« Lucius Cornelius Merula, who was chosen consul in the loom 
of Cinna, when Cinna agreed to peace^ upon condition that be might 
be restored to the consulship, approved himself a good citizen, and 
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evideQced his extraordinary love to bis couMiMyf foty^Mnml^g biiD- 
9elf to the senate and people^ aodj cliscoursiDg G09cerning jmtmX m^gbt 
most tend to the public good, he promhed tba^ k^ wouU b^ the pro* 
curer of peace : and whereas he waf qbo^eu cqq«u| ipiicb i^ost his 
will^ he declared he would now freely, of. Ms. owq accord, gfvif «p 
bis authority ioto the hands of Ciuoii; upon which he forthwith ^r- 
rendered his consulship, and becaoMS a. private BQao. The senate 
hereupon sent ambassadors to Ciuna, and, having agre^ with Uo^ 
vpon the ternie of peace, introduced him into the city. 

10. Lucius Sylla, being greatly straitened for want of money, 
rifled three temples that were full of devoted gold a^d silver, that is^ 
the temple of Apollo at Delphos, of £sculapius at Epidaurus^ and 
the famous temple of Jupiter at Olympus; out oi which last he car- 
ried away a vast treasure, for it bad never before been violated. But 
as to tlie temple at Delphos, the Phocions, in the time of the sacaed 
war, nad drained it of its wealtbt When Sylb, therefore, had tb«a 
heaped up a mighty mass of gold and silver, and other ireasttre, he 
was sufficiently furnished with money to carry on the war in Italy* 
But having, without all fear or sense of religion, thus robbed the 
temples, he consecrated a piece of laud to the gods, for the main* 
tuining of yearly sacrifices^ in lieu of the money; and would often^ 
in a joke and jest, say — .That he was sure to be victorious in all en* 
counters, who had the gods for his assistants, and for that cod had 
helped him with money. 

11. Fimbria, having out*run Flaccus, and got a long way before 
him in his march, thought he liad now gaiued a most convenient. 
opportunity for some commotion or other; and therefore, tJbat be 
might endear the soldiery to him, he permitted them to make incucr 
sions into the countries of their allies, and make what liavock tbey 
pleased therein, and to take captive every one they met with. The 
soldiers very readily embraced the license, so that within a few daya 
they had scrambled together abundance of wealth by their plond«:r- 
ing. But those that had been spoiled of their goods went to meet tbe 
consul, and made bitter complaints to him of the injuries they bad 
received, who being much troubled at the business, commanded thena 
to follow him, and he himself would see restitution made to eveij 
one that had sufiered; and accojrdii)gly with threats he ooameaded 
Fimbria to return fortbwith to the owners whatsoever bad been iakei| 
away from them. But Fimbria laid all the blame upon tlie sokUecs^ 
who did this without any commission from him; but covertly he ad- 
vised then) not to regard the consul's command, nor suflfer that to be 
taken from them whieh they had got by the law of arms: upon this^ 



vhen Flaceas commkhikd rHtitation to he made of their rftjrfne^ 
adding threats to bis cooitnand^^ th^ soldiers refused to obey^ so that 
th«fe followed a great mutiny in the camp. 

lilt Fimbria, having again erossed tbfe Hellespont, af^tmated bb 
soldiers to rapines and all kinds of villanies, exacted money from tfab 
cities, and divided it amongst the soldiers, who, baving obtained an 
qacontrottl<id license, did what they pleased; and allarc<d, moreover, 
with the hopes of a large income, loved Fimbria as one who had de* 
sertred extremely well of the whole army. Moreover, those'citiea^thrft 
bad atodd out against him, when be had taken them, he gave tftcta tb 
the plunder of his soldiers, and so be dealt with Nicomedia. 

18. The^ same Fimbria being admitted Into Cyzicum, professing 
liimself a friend to the place, as soon as he was got in, began to im*> 
peach all the wealthiest of them, and charge them with some crime or 
other* l^wo of these, the principal men of the city, aftef- he had 
passed sentence on tb^m, be caused to be whtjip^d with rods, to ter- 
tify the rest, end afterwards struck off their head^,ti^ set their goods 
to saie^-atid forced others, out of fear, to give; bini all they had, as a 
Ivnsom for their lives. 

14. Cn. Potnpeius addicted himself to martial affiiirs, and tDured 
bitnsetf to the hardships and fatigues of war, so that in a short time 
he became vevy expert in military matters t for, casting off all sloth 
and efiemioateness, he was alwbys, nigdt and day, cfolng ^omethhyg 
or other that was useful and advantageous for matters relating to wars 
for be waa v<»ry sparing in his diet, eat his taeat sitting, atid altogethet 
forbore baths, and such lik^ delimits. He iillotted but a few hours 
tf the. night for sleep, and spent the rest in the cares of a general, 
relafing to whai he was to put in execution the next day; so that, by 
lfi»<ion6tant forethoughts of the uncertain events of war, be becama 
ft most expert commander. And therefore, where:ts another could 
BCAtct in the'sattte time fit himself to take upon him the charge Of 
kn army already raisfed. In that ^ime, and much less, he raised them, 
train^d^and disdplibed them. ' And when the news of his famous ex*> 
ploitfi was brbti^t to Rome, every body at first, reflecting upon hia 
youth, more than thinking upon his valour, slighted him, supposing 
that the messengers stretched in their relations, and made things look 
bigger than in truth they were. But when the certain event con- 
firmed the former report, the senate sent out Junius* against bim^ 
whom he routed, and put to flight. 

1 5. Lucius Scipio's army being corrupted, revolted, and went over to 
Sylla: Scipio now looking upon himself as a lost man, Sylla sent 
to him a party of horse, to conduct him whithersoever he pleased. 

* Junius Brutus. 
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Being therefore forced in a moment to lay aside the aosign^ o( his 
jtathority, he was forthwith^ by the courtesy of Sylla, brought in a 
private habit to the place he desired. But presently after he resumed 
the ensigns of his authorityj and ag»n marched forth with a coosi- 
dsrable army. 

16. In the mean time the persons of the greatest quality at Rome, 
by false accusations, were put to death, amongst whom QoidtosMu* 
tjus Scsevola, the chief priest, a most honourable and virtuous per* 
« son, camt to an unworthy end, only the Romans were fortunate in 
this, tiiat the high priest died not in the most sacred place: for the 
cruelty of the murderers was such, that they laid him upon the very 
altar*, and there cut his throat, so that by his own blood he extin- 
' guished that fire which, out of a religious devotion, from antieot times 
was ever kept burning. 

17* The names of those that were proscribed being fixed op in the 
market*place, on a sudden a multitude of people came flocking iu to 
read it, of whom very many pitied those that were thus condemned 
to die. But one amongst the rest^ a most malicious and insolent 
fellow, gloried over the miserable copdition of the afflicted, and bawled 
out most spiteful words against them, whom some incensed deity 
forthwith repaid with a just revenge: for by chance reading his own 
name lis one proscribed at the bottom of the roll, he presently threw 
Us gown over his head, and began to fly through the thickest of the 
pec^le; but, being known to one that stood next to himj who disco- 
vered him to be one condemned, he was iustautly surrounded and 
seized, and then put to death, to the great joy of all that heard iu 

18. Cneius Pompeius, being a long time pretor in Sicilyj applied 
himself to the business of the courts of justice, and, deciding both 
public and private controversies, discharged his office with so much 
diligence and integrity, that none ever merited more commendatioDi 
for, though he was but two-and* twenty years of age, a time which 
might have drawn him off by foolish youthful lusts, yet he carried 
himself with so much gravity and sobriety all the while he was in Si« 
cily, that the virtue of the young man was much admired by all the 
Sicilians. 

• Qi Vestti. 
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FRAGMENTS. 



TO THE READER. 

THESE fcw frtgrnents, together with those ofFDlybluSy Dionysiut 
Halicarnassus^ Dion Cassias, and Appian, were published in the 
year of our Lord 1581, by Fulvitis Ursinus, a Roman born, and omi- 
oently learned: but for a further and more particular account of 
them, I refer the reader to the epistle to the fragments pf Valerius^ 
placed next before these; and therefore ha^e now nothing further 
to add, but an acknowledgment of thanks due to a learned person 
in Oxford, through whose candour the book out of which the transla- 
tion of these fragments was made was brought to hand for perusal. 
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BOOK xxxvn. 

1. IN the reign of TuUus Hostilius, king of the Romans, the a!^ 
bani, jealous of the growth of the Roman power, pretended that the 
iRomans committed thefts and robberies in their country, and there-* 
fore sent ambassadors to Rome, to demand justice, with instructions, 
that if they did not hearken to them, to denounce war against them. 
Hostilius, the king of Rome, understanding that they sought occasion 
to pick a quarrel, and begin a war, commanded his friends and ofi«- 
cers to entertain the ambassadors courteously, and persuade them to 
peace and amity, fiut the king, not willing hastily to give them au- 
dience, sent some in the mean time to the Aibani, with orders imA 
instructions like to those of the Aibani to him; ordering this, as 
prompted thereunto by that antient custom, according to which the 
Old Romans studied nothing more than that their wars should be just 
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and warrantable: for he was very cautious lest^ uot beiog able to Sod 
. out the first authors of the depredations, or sucb as were to be de- 
livered up to the demands of justice, he should be thought to be the 
£rst fomenter of aa unjust war. But it faliiug out that the ambassa- 
dors that were sent to Alba were first denied justitrci upon the thirti« 
tth day they denounced war against the Albani. The Albas ambas- 
sadors, according to their desires, received answer.-..That they hung 
the first that denied doing justice, the Romans w^re they who now 
denounced war against them. And these were (he reasons that the 
people who were before allied by marriages, and at mutual amity 
one with another, now became enemies, and alienated one frooi 
another. 

2. When Cambyses, king of Persia, was lord of all Egypt, the 
Libyans and Cyreneans, confederating with the Egyptians, sent pre- 
seots, and promised entire obedience and subjection to their com% 
inands. 

3. The ambassadors that were sent from Nabis and Flaminious*' 
to Rome, concerning the terms of peace, after they had opened ts 
the senate the matters given them in charge, the senate decreed the 
articles to be confirmed, and that all their garrisons should he re- 
moved, and their forces drawn out of all parts of Greece. Whea 
Flamininus heard of the senate's decree^ he summoned all the nobi- 
lity of Greece from all parts, to meet in a general council, where he 
Rehearsed to them the great kindnesses and good will of the Romans 
towards the Grecians, and apologized for the matter relating to Na- 
bis, because they did in that affair as much as they were able. He 
told them likewise, that, according to tlieir desire, all the inhabitants 
of Greece should be free, and eased of all their garrisons, and, above 
all, be governed by their own laws. But he begged that the Greeks 
would so far gratify him as to inquire what Italian servants were a- 
mong them, and to discharge them within thirty days; which was 
done accordingly. 

• 4. The senate again gave audience to the Grecian ambassadors, 
and caressed them with very tair words, desirous to have them earnest 
and forward in the prosecution of the war against Antlochusf, whick 
Aey suddenly expected. They gave answer likewise to the ambas* 
sadors of Philip t—^That becau^^e he maintained his fidelity, tbej 
would free him from tribute, and discharge his son Demetrius§. 
And to those that came from Antiochus they appeiiited ten of tbe 
Senate to hear what they said they iiad in cfiarge from the king*. 

• Titus Quintui lladiminus, not Flaminlui, as Plutarch saysi for R«toJuin'j< war rf 
jnitncten cxttartion, but Ffaraiiwus of plebeitR. — See Jwry^ Hb. SJ?» ' 

t iWOwjat.. . ♦ Kittg of ^^e^ii., . J \^ bo wi*iia lig**»sif.r-Wr. tik44. . * 
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V*^ ' ''. ' . " ' ' 

When the commissioners sat, one of the ambassadors named Menip« 

pus, pr^ident of tha embassy, declared, that they came to make up 
a league of friendship and confederacy between tfie Rdmans and 
Antiocbus. But he said that the king greatly wondered for what 
manner of reason the Romans shooid lay their commands upon him^ 
what parts of Europe he should make his concern; what cities he 
should not meddle with, nor collect the tributes of some tliat were . 
in* arrear; that it was not usual for those that are making a treaty 
upon equal terms, but for the conquerors, to impose in such a man- 
ner; and that their ambassadors who were sent to him toLysimachia 
imperiously charged him with these things: that Antiocbus was not 
at war with the Romans, and, if they had a mind to enter into aa 
alliance and league with him, he was. ready. Flamintnu$ answered 
.^There were two things propounded by the senate, let him choose 
which of them he would; and that is...If he would relinquish all 
his pretences in Europe, the Romans would not meddle wit^ big 
concerns in Asia: and if this did not please him, then they were to 
let the king know, that the Romans would assist their friends and 

allies, when oppressed. The ambassadors replied ^They could not 

agree to any thing that might in^pair the king's sovereignty. The 
oext day the senate told the Grecians — ^That if Antiocbus did busyr 
himself, and intermeddle with any thing in Europe, the Romans 
would, with all the care and diligence imaginable, set free all the 
Greeks that were in Asia. The Grecian ambassadors hereupon ap- 
proved of all by an applause; but the king's ambassadors entreated 
the senate that they would consider into what dangers and miseries 
both parties would be brought, and not to be rash in their resolves^ 
but that they would give the king time to consult, and themselves to 
}>c better advised about these things. 

5. As to the ^tolian ambassadors that sought for peace, the se- 
nate decreed ^That they should either give up all their country to 

the Romans, or forthwith pay to them a thousand talents of silver. 
Upon this severe answer (never suspecting any such thing would 
have been enjoined) tliey were seized with great fear; and, seeing 
that they had adhered to the king*, they fell into inextricable straits 
and perplexities, not having any means left, or way open^ to escapa 
titter ruin. 

. 6. Antiocbus, hearing that the Romans had passed over into Asia^ 
sent Heraclides of Byzantium to treat with the consul about a peace, * 
with ofiers to bear half of the charges of the war, to give Up Lamp- 
aacus, Smyrna, and Alexandria, upon the account of which cities ha 
coQceived the war broke forth: for those were the first of all the 

* ruilip of ?.Iaccd«n. 
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Grtek chiet of Asm that, by tbeir annhHwudera to tfcft amate, ftmfoi 
ibt asf Mtanca of the Romans £or tite cegaimiig of ditir liberty. 

f. Antaooliut prooused PuUiiia Scipio^ the preaSi^nt of tlic €0«ii- 
dly to rdeate bis ood without imnauoi^ whom be had takeo priaoacr 
when be lay about the island Eubcsa; and besides thia» that he woul^ 
give him a greet sum of money, upon the obtaiwag of a peace. Sci* 
pio answered — Tbat he would return the Idog thanks for the release 
of his son, but that he did not want those sums; and in rtquttal of so 
ismarkable a kindness, he advised him as a friend not to wiihstaod 
.4e Romans, of whose valour he had had experienee. But Antiochoa 
judging those terms to be harder than were fit. to be complied wiik^ 
vsjected his advice. 

9* In Rome, before the orertbrow of Antiochos, the ambysad o rs 
flom the Atolians being brought into the senate, and not in title least 
axcttsing the fauks, but setting forth the great services the ^tplians 
kad performed to the Roman state, one of the senate rose up, and 
asked the ambassadors, whether the iEtolians had given up them* 
selves to. the protection of the Romans? The ambassadors being 
liereupon silent and dumb, the senate, suspecting that the ^toliaos 
Sxed their hopes in Antiochus, sent them back into Greece with a 
fivitless embassy. 

9. Antioclius, laving aside all thoughts of war, sent ambassadors 
|o the consul, to ask pardcm for bis miscarriages, and to procure a 
psace upon any terms that possibly might be liad. The consul, 
keeping close to ihe moderation, and clemency of his country, and 
advised likewise by his brother Publius*, agreed to a peace, upon 
these conditions ..JThat the king should leave all Europe to the Ro- 
mans, and part likewise with all the countries and cities lying on this 
jfide the Taurus: that he should give up all liis elephants and long 
shtiis, and pay all the charges and expenses occasioned by the war, 
which were computed at fifteen thousand Euboean talents; that he 
should deliver up into tlieir hands Hannibal the Carthaginian, and 
Thoas the ^tolian, and some others, and give twenty hostages, 
sach as the Romans should nominate. Antiottlius, out of a lo^g» 
iog desire of peace, having accepted these conditions, was freed fipooi 
the war. 

10. After the overthrow of Antiochus, there came ambassadota 
from all the cities and states c^Asia, same ooBcerniiig the freedom 
of their cities, others relating to congrat«kitioo6 for the good servieos 
they hud done for Rome, in joining in the war against Antiochus. 
To all whidi the senate gave great encouragement, and said they 
would stni ten commissioners into Asia, who^ with the geoeraUf, 

• P. Scipio.— Vi*. Lir. lib. S6k t Pretpn. 
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sbouU bring all miers witli Aem. When the ambanadors «rere n« 
tu^fted into their own conntriies, the ten comnnssioners, widi Scipioi 
and ^miikta, met in council :iegetfaer, and deonead^ that the regiona 
en this aide Taurus aliould be given to Eameurt, and the elephants. 
BotCtfia *nd Lycia they assigned to the Rhodians. Tliey ordered 
likewise that such cities as paid triboie to Eamenea should be aab« 
ject to him, bait thatsoch as were tribatary to AntiecliiBi should be 
fteed from ail tribute wiietaoeavr. 

I L What the Galatf an* ambassadors canne to Cneius Manlius aha 
proconsul to treat for peace, he answeMd..^He smniUI coaie to teca» 
ctipewx with them when their hiogs came to <ihBi« 

12. The same coming imolLyoaoDia, bravght eorn that was dufi 
from Antiochtts, and the yearly sribote of a thousand talents^ acoord-. 
ing to the articles of peaice. 

IS. The .genetvl Asserabiy of tbe Acbaians oomiog together in. 
PelopoDnesus, the Roman commissioners met them, and declane^ 
that the senate ^vas 'moch displeased at llhe demolishing of tbe -walla 
of liRcedsemon, which was done by the states of dkckaia when Cbey 
were lords of Sparta, and had broogbt the Lacedsemoniains, as mem* 
bers, into the same oomtnonwealth. Tothis aasembly came the am* 
baBsadorsofEameoeSy.and brought along with then a pvcaent of 
twemyt talents, out of which tiie king intended that ttie charge <tf 
such as were members of the Achaian senate should be d^ayed. But 
the Acbaians, disliking the disposal of the monap, refused the gift. 
Thither likewise came ambassadors from Seleucus, ^o renew the 
league formerly made between the Adiatans and Amiochus, wiucli 
league they renewed, and accepted the present sent from him. 

14. Ambassadors <x>roing to Rome from the things and psinces of 
Asia, those princes with Attalus had a noble jreoeption; for they 
were met withigreat state and pomp, and -presented with rich gifts, 
and other extraordinary marks df respect and ^Mrour: for tliese princes 
were Aist friends to the Somana, and observant in every thing to tlie 
aeoate; and besides, having conrleously ^entertained above all others 
those Romans tliat came to visit the queen:(, they wene judged woitby 
of the nfKxit honourable neceptioo» For these reasons the senate, 
baying heard all tl«e ambaasadois, and especially desirous to gratMy 
the princes that belonged to iBomenes, returned tbem a graciouS'Sn- 
vw^r; for they signified that they would send delegates :from the ae«- 
)iate<to put a full end to the war witii^Pbarnaces. 

15. The defrauding of creditors in Tiiessaly settii^ all in a flange 

** Otlldgtedrs. t Polyb. Leg. 41, On« hundred and twenty tafeiHf. 

I Stratonicej opoB tlic news gf 'Eumenes, <bcr busb^ml/being dead. — See Lir. 

lib. 42. 
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aiDoog the iEtoiiaus^ and every city being filled with seditions and 
tumults ; the senate suspected that all this confusion was caused by 
Perseus*, and declared to his ambassadors that they would acquit 
him of other crimes whereof he was accused :• but as to bis ejecting 
of Abrypolis king of Thrace out of his kingdom, they conmanded 
Perseus, to recti fyt what he had done. 

16. Wiien Arpalus, Perseus*s ambassador was silent, the senate 
ao far honoured Eumenes as to present him with an ivory chariot^, 
and conferred upon him other honours, and with special favour and 
respect sent him away into Asia. 

17« The same day the senate decreed the war against Perseus, 
and declared it to the ambassadors, bat returned no answer; and 
commanded the consuls expressly to reject them|| in the assemblies, 
and ordered that the ambassadors and all the Macedonians should 
that very day depart out of Rome, and within thirty days oot of 
Italy. 

. 18. Ptolemy§, king of Egypt, knowing that his ancestors had 
been formerly lords of Coelosyria made great preparations to gain 
that justly, even by the law of nations tliat was before lost by an 
unjust war. Antiochus^ having intelligence of these preparations, 
sent ambassadors to Rome, commanding them to acquaint the senate, 
that Ptolemy had begun an unjust war against him; but he before 
named, sent ambassadors to make his defence, and to inform the se-> 
Date how Antiochus, against all right and justice, lorded it over Ccelo- 
syria, beiug Ptolemy's own inheritance, descended to him from bis 
ancestors. But he ordered them to renew friendship with the Ro- 
mans, and to endeavour to put an end to the war against Perseus. 

19. Ambassadors came to Rome from Rhodes to clear themselves 
of tliose crimes that were charged against them; for in the war 
against Perseus they seemed in their hearts to lean to the king, and 
to be loose in their friendship towards the Romans; but perceiving 
the aversion and displeasure of the senate against them, they were 
greatly dejected; and when one of the pretors, .who had called to- 
gether an assembly, stirred up the people to a war against the Rho- 
diaus, they were exceedingly afraid upon the account of their coao-. 
try, and tell into tliat consternation, that they put on mourning ha* 
bits, not any longer making; their demands, or soliciting after the 
usual freedom of friends, but deprecating with tears, that nothiog. 
irremediable might be decreed against them. But one of the tri^ 

* King of Macedon.— Lir. lib. 42. f To mend his mauners. 

± Cbait of itate. H Perseus' i Ambassadors. $ Ptolem|F Philoaic(|or. 

f Antiochus £pipha&es.«-A^t. Cb^ 16^ 
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bunes* introducing them intb the senate, and violently plucking 
down the pretor from the desk, who was stirring them up to the 
- urar, he caused them to speak, who saying many things in a way of 
bumble supplication, received such an answer as altogether freed 
them from their excessive fears; but for some of their crimes tfaey 
were sharply rehuked. 

20. About this time came ambassadors to Rome from all parts t6 
congratulate their victories: the senate courteously received them all, 
and returning them gracious answers, presently sent them back into 
their own country. 

21. About this time there being many ambassadors arrived, the 
senate first despatched those that came along with Attains. For the 
Romans were jealous of fiumenes, by reason of some letters that 
were intercepted, by which it appeared that lie had confederated with 
Perseus against the Romans, being likewise accused by many am* 
bassadors that came out of Asia, and especially by those that were 
sent from king Prussiasf, and the Gallogreeks; those with Attalus 
readily answered to every article of the charge, and not only cleared 
themselves of all the crimes, but returned home with much honour 
and reputation However, the senate did not altogether lay aside 
the suspicion of Eumenes: but pitching upon Caius, sent him away 
strictly to observe his aflairs and motions. 

22 Prussiasljecame unworthy of the royal dignity, spent his days 
basely and sordidly, in flattering his superiors; and when the Roman 
ambassadors came to him, he threw aside the ensigns of royalty, the 
diadem and the purple, and, imitating exactly the garb of the Roman 
libertines, met the ambassadors with his head shaven, and wearing 
a white cap, and, having on the gown and shoes of a manumitted* 
slave, so saluted the ambassadors, declaring himself^to be a liber- 
tine of the Romans, than which it is no easy matter to find a more 
dishonourable title $ and many otlier such mean things he had done 
before. And when he came to the portico of the senate house, 
standing at the door straight over against the senators, he fell down 
prostrate upon both hands, kissing the threshold, and cried out with 
a loud voice to them as they sat, all health ! yc gods ! the saviours ! 
not sparing any high-soaring compliments of unmanly flattery and 
effeminacy. And moreover, making a speech in the senate agree- 
able to his sordid deportment, he proceeded so far as is a shame for 
me to write. But the senate being offended at many things he said, 
returned him an answer suitable to his flatteries. For the Romans are 
eager chiefly to conquer a stout and courageous enemy. 

* Marcns AntomaB.-«-LW. lib. 45. t King of Billijtiia. 
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23. Ambassadors came to Rome both from the younger aod the 
elder Ptolemy, An account of aflairs being given to those in the as- 
sembly, the senate, upon hearing of part, decreed— That the ambassa- 
dors from the elder Ptolemy* should depart out of Italy within five 
days at most, and the confederacy be broken off. But that ambas- 
sadors should be sent to the younger Ptolemyt to declare to him the 
good will of the senate, and those things that had been signified to 
his brother. 

24. About the one hundred and fifty-fifth olympiad, ambassadois 
came from AriarathesJ bringing a crown of the value of ten thousand 
pieces of gold, signifyiiig the good will the king bore to the Ronoans^ 
and that upon their account he had prohibited marriage and amity 
with Demetrius; which was attested and confirmed by the ambas- 
sadors from Greece. The senate commended Ariarathes, and ac- 
cepted the crown, and sent back to him such presents|| as were of 
greatest esteem among the Romans. 

25. At the same time ambassadors came from Demetrius bringing 
likewise a crown of the value of ten thousand pieces of gold, and 
those prisoners that were guilty of the murder of Octavius: but the 
senate had a long debate, what was best and most advisable to do io 
these concerns ; at last they accepted the crown, but would not re- 
ceive Isocrates§ and Leptiiies^ that were ofi^ered to be delivered up 
to them. 

26. The Celiiberians,** after the victory, wisely foresel^ing what 
would follow, sent ambassadors to the consul to treat for peace, hut he 
looking upon it necessary to keep up the grandeur and magnanimity 

of his country, made answer That they must either give up all to 

the Romans, or else be victors in the war. 

27. When the Romans were at war with the Carthaginians, the 
Carthaginians hearing tliat they were sailing to Lilybseum, aod not 
in the least making a descent upon them, sent ambassadors to Rome, 
and by them delivered up both themselves, and all the conceros of 
their country to the Romans. The senate accepting the surrender 

of their country, gave this answer ^^Since the Carthaginians are so 

well advised, the senate returns them their countr}', their laws, their 
temples, their sepulchres, their liherties, and their estates;" (not at 
all mentioning their city Carthage, for that was concealed under 

* Ftalcmj Philonietor. i Ptolemy Evergetes. 

^ King of Cappadocia. 

H A stair and an ivory chariot, or chair of state. -^Polyb. Leg. 121. 

§ Isocrates, the grammarian, defended it. — Polyb. Leg. iSi. 114. 

51 Ltiptioes alabbed Cneiui Octariusj the Rohibd legate^ tt Li«dice«, 

•* Spaniirdj. 
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tbesef'kind concessions), if they would give three hundred sons of the 
senators ns hostages, and obey the commands of the consuls. The 
Carthaginians, thinking hereby to be free from the war, sent the hos- 
tages*, not without great lamentation. Afterwards the consuls caroe 
to Uticafi and the Carthaginians again sent ambassadors to ask what 
further commands the Romans would lay upon them; but when the 
consuls told them they must deliver up their arms and engines with- 
out fraud, they at first (because of the war against Asdrubal^) took it 
heavily: however, they brought in two hundred thousand arms pf all 
sorts, and two thousand engines. Afterwards the Romans again sent 
itomman^s to the Carthaginians, to send some persons of their se- 
nate, to whom they would declare their further command, who ac- 
cordingly sent thirty of the noblest. Manilius the senior consul told 
them, that it was the senate's pleasure they should leave the city 
they inhabited, and build another eighty furlongs distant from the 
sea-: but the ambassadors crying out for mercy and compassion, all 
of them cast themselves to the ground, uttering many lamentable 
complaints with tears, upon which great confusion was raised in the 
assembly; and when the Carthaginians were a little recovered out of 
their consternation, one onlyy named Blannus, delivering himself in 
the natural language of the auditory, debated the matter with great 
.heat and earnestness, attended with an undaunted presence of mind^ 
which moved the auditors to pity and commisseration. 

28. The Romans being unmoveable in their decrees as to the raz- 
ing of Carthage, the senate commanded thero forthwith to depart 
to Carthage, and to declare to the citizens what things were decreed; , 
but some of the ambassadors refusing to return to their country, fled 
each of them wherever they could; the rest, choosing rather to' re- 
turn, went home, having thus finished a doleful embassy. When the 
people came thronging together to* meet them, they gave them not a 
word, but, beating their heads, stretching out their hands, and invo- 
eating their gods, they went on to the court, and informed the senate 
what things were commanded. ' 

29. The Aradians, supposing they had got an opportunity to de- 
stroy those of Marathus§, sent privately to Ammonius, viceroy of 
the kingdo:r)||, and, with a bribe of three hundred talents, prevailed 
with hi.^i to deliver upMarathos; whereupon Ammonius sent Isa- 
dore to the Marat honians, who by his speech was to pretend some 
other matters, but in truth went to seize upop the city, and to deliver 
it up to the Aradians. The Marathonians, being ignorant that they 

^ To Li!^ bseum. t Soe Eatrop. lib. 4. Flor. tib. S. c^l5. Ia7j, Epitom. lib. 49, 

I Their general. § A city of Phoeaicia. 

I Qf Syrift, und^'r i^lexwider U«l|. 
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were designed for destruction, yet observing that the Aradians were 
higher in the king-s favour than themselves, refused the kinir's aol"' 
diers entrance into their city, and resolved to make their addresses as 
suppliants to the Aradians. They forthwith therefore sent ten of the 
most eminent of their eldest citizens as ambassadors to Aradus*, wlio 
bK>ught with them an humble address and supplication, and the old- 
est images of their gods which they bad in their city, hoping that 
upon the account of their kindred, and moved with reverence to their 
gods, the Aradians would be appeased, and their anger diverted. As 
soon as they landed, according to the commands given, they addressed 
themselves as suppliants to the people: but the Aradians being is- 
censed, they slighted the usual and common laws of suppliants, and 
cast off all reverence of their kindred's images, and their gods, and 
therefore broke the images, and trampled them most shamefully un- 
der their feet, and attempted to stone the ambassadors; hut some 
of the senators interposing themselves between them and the rage of 
the people (scarce restrained from stoning them, notwithstanding the 
reverence they owed the senators) commanded them to be conveyed 
to prison .^ 

30. The Numantiansf and Termissianst sent aaibassadors to the 
Romans, to treat of a peace, which was granted to them upon these 

conditions That they should each deliver up their cities to the 

Romans, three hundred hostages, nine hundred soldier's coats, three 
hundred hides, eight hundred war-horses, and all their arms, and tliat 
they should be friends and allies to the Romans. There being a day 
appointed for the performance of these conditions by the cities, all 
was done according to the artidea; but when at last it came to the 
delivering up of their arms, there arose a certain generous regret and 
lamentation, and a courageous resolution in the populace to r^ain 
their liberties. Therefore they were angry one at another that they 
should ever consent that they should, like women, strip themselves 
of their arms: wherefore, repenting of those things that were de- 
creed, the fathers accused their sons, children their parents, and 
women their husbands; and so, coming to themselves again, re- 
solving not to deliver up their arms, they renewed the war against the 
Romans. 

31. Tryphon§ from a private man being made king, endeavoured 
all he could to establish the government in himself by a decree of the 
senate ; wherefore, preparing a goMen medal of victory weighing ten 

* An island over against Pbcinicia. t Nomantta in Spain. 

I Germissam in Spain — See PatercuL lib. S. c. 4. 

$ Called Diodottis^ one of Alexander Bala's commander^ king of Syria.-*! Uacc 1]» 

S9. c. IS. V. 31« 3S. Ur. lib. 6S, 55. 
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tboQsAnd crowns, he seot ambassadors to Rome, to present it to the 
people, not doubting but that he should obtain from them the ap<^ 
pellation of king, considering that the present which he sent was not 
only very rich in itself, but one whose name carried along with it the 
happy prognostication of victory. But he found the senate far more 
subtle than himself, whose prudence prompted them to a dislike of 
those that deceitfully circumvent others: for they received the pre- 
sent, and the good omen, together with the profit; but, instead Of 
Tryphon's name, the senate decreed that the title of the king* whfi 
ivas treacherously murdered should be engraven upon it; and by so 
doing they approved themselves haters of his wickedness in mur- 
dering of the child, and such as would not accept x>f the presents of 
wicked men. 

32. There came with Scipio Africanus other ambassadors to Alex- 
andria, to view the whole kingdom. Ptolemyf met them in pomp 
and state, with a great retinue, and feasted them sumptuously, and, 
going about with them, shewed them his palace and treasury. But 
theyt) being persons eminent for virtue, contiented themselves with 
H spare diet, and such as was wholesome, scorning that rich provision, 
as prejudicial both to mind and body. As for those things which 
the king esteemed as rarities and admirable, they only glanced their 
eyes upon them, and looked on them as things of no value: but 
what was really worth their eyeing, those things they viewed most 
exactly; as the situation of the city, and its capacity, and particularly 
the Pharos§, and what belonged thereunto. Thence likewise they 
sailed to Memphis, i^nd took notice of the goodness of the country, 
the conveniencies of the river Nile, the number of the cities, the in- 
finite thousands of inhabitants, the fortification || of Egypt, and the 
excellence of the country, how well it was provided, both as to the 
security and extent of an empire: and, having admired both the po*^ 
))ulousness of Egyp^s and the convenience of the places therein', thef 
were of opinion that the kingdom of Egypt would easily swell into a 
vast empire, if it once had masters answerable. After the ambassa- 
dors had well viewed Egypt, they went to Cyprus, and from thence 
into Syria* In short, they passed through most parts of the world: 
and, carrying themselves soberly, to admiration in all places wherevcor 
ihej came, they gained exceeding honour and reputation; and, tra- 

* Antiochas Tlieot, Alexander Bmla*t ton, whote guardian Trjpbon wai. Sea 

Justin, lib. 36. c. 1. 

t Ptolemy Evergetes, Che second sarnamed Pbyscoa. 

^ P. Scipio Africanus, Spurins Mamroiu^, L. Metellns.— >See Cicero In Somnio Scip. 

§ Tba Pharos at Alexandria, which gave light to eeaacn in tha night. 

I liatnrat fot«ificatiosi.--Se« lit j, £p§t. lib. 59. 
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velliug through roost parts of the world, with the general appUose 
of all) they returned home. For those that were at difTerence, they 
reconciled one to another; others they persuaded to do right and 
justice to those that complained against them ; those that were im- 
pudently obstinate they were necessitated to curb and restrain by 
■ force; and such causes as were difficult to be determiued they trans- 
mitted to the senate. Conferring both ^ith kings and their people, 
and renewing all former leagues, they increased the love of all sorts 
to the Roman government ; and so all applying themselves in their 
several countries to choose fit persons, they sept ambassadors to Home, 
and liighly applauded the delegates with Scipio, and the senate fsr 
employing such men. 

S3. Bocchus, king of Libya, having sharply rebuked those that 
would have persuaded him to make war upon the Romans, sent com- 
missioners to Marius, craving pardon for his crimes, and desiring to 
enter into a league, made many promises to be serviceable to the Ra- 
mans for the time to come. But Marius ordering him to send am- 
bassadors to the senate, to treat of these matters, the king observed 
his directions, and sent accordingly. Upon wiiich tlic senate ao- 
swcred — That Bocchus should in every respect be received into grace 
and favour, if he could prevail with Marius. Marius, desirous to 
. have Jugurlhd* the king his prisoner, Bocchus, willing to serve him, 
sent for Jugurtha, as if he would discourse with him about business 
of concern to tlicm both, and by this means seized him, and delivered 
liira bound to Lucius. Sylla the questor, who was sent out for that 
purpose; and so, by tlie misfortune of this prince, he bought his own 
safety, and escaped punishment from the Romans. 

34. Ambassadors came from king Mithridates to Rome, with a 
great sun) of money, in hopes by that to corrupt the senate. Satur- 
ninusf, thinking that now he had an advantage against the senate^ 
reproached atid abused the embassy at a great rate; the senators in- 
stigated the ambassadors, and promised to assist them, who there- 
upon called Saturninus in question for this abuse. There being then 
'raised a mighty popular tumult, by reason of ihe violation of the am* 
bassadors, and of that constant abhorrence the Romans have of such 
notorious affronts, Saturninus (who was now condemned to die bjr 
the senate, his proper judges in such cases) fell into most racking 
fears and perplexities; and, because of the great commotions and tu- 
mults that were raised, in a consternation he betook himself for shel- 

* King of Numidla, father-in-Uw of Bocchus.— See Lit. £pit. lib. 69, 64, 6^, 66^ 
Flor, lib. 3. c. 1. 
t L. App)ileiutSttloriiinnt« « tribune of the people, hated the senate upon fori^ct ^odgev 
. Sc« flor. Jib. 3. c. l<k . hivy Epiton. lib. ^. 
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ter to the pity those commouly find that are unfortunate; therefore, 
throwing off his rich apparel, putting on a mean and sordid habit, 
and suffering his beard to grow, he ran up and down to the tumul- 
tuous throngs of people throughout the city, failing down upon his 
knees to some, catching others fast by the hands, begging with tears 
tliat they would assist him in his present calamities, declaring that 
he was factiously oppressed by the senate against all riglit and jus- 
tice, and suffered ail this for the good will he bore the people; that 
the senate were his enemies, accusers, and judges. The mob here- 
upon, being all in an uproar, (affected by his prayers and entreaties), 
many thousands of them ran to the tribunal, and unexpectedly for 
chat time rescued him ; and, with the assistance of the people, he 
was again declared tribune. 

85. Mark Antony* made a peace with the Cretans, which they kept 
for some time; bui afterwards, calling together a general council tQ 
consider what was most advisable for them to do in order to their ad- 
vantage, the more antient and prudent amongst them counselled to 
send ambassadors to Rome, to make defence against those accusa- 
tionst that were brought against them, and', by fair words and en- 
treaties, to work upon the senate for a reconciliation. To this end 
t.hey despatched thirty chosen out of the most eminent men as 
ambassadors, who, privately visiting the senators at their several 
houses, and courting them with fine words, secured those that made 
up the assembly; and, being introduced into the senate, they made 
tfieir defence against the matters objected against them with great 
prudence, exactly setting forth their good services, and their associa- 
tions with the senate, desiring that they might be restored to their 
former amity and confederacy. The senate, pleased with what they 
said, gave forth a decree, by which they not only acquitted the Cre- 
tans of the crimes laid to their charge, but declared them confede- 
rates and friends to the state. But Lentulus, surnamed Spinthcr, 
got the decree reversed; however, the Cretans were dismissed. But 
the senate had often debates concerning the Cretans, alleging, and at 
length concluding, that they joined with the pirates, and were shar- 
ers in the robberies; and therefore they decreed that the Cretans 
should send in all their ships to Rome, even to a skiff of four oars, 
and resign the three hundred famous hostages;]:, and send away Las- 

• The fhthcr of Mark Antonj, who married Cleupatra. — Sec Lit. Epit. lib. 97, was 

routed at «ea by the Cretans. 

t The lenate had decreed war agaiMt them^ because tbejr assisted Mitfaridatcs by their 

piracies. — Appian, leg. 30» Die. leg. 37 » 

X Thu^c ibcy had of the Romuns— Sec Dion. leg. 37. 
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thenes* and Panares, and amongst tliem pay four thousand talents 
of silver. The Cretans, hearing what was decreed^ went into a con- 
suhation about these commands imposed upon them; and the more 
prudent amongst them advised that they should be observant in all 
things enjoined on them: but those that were of Lasthenes*s party, 
and guilty of the same crimes, and fearing lest* being sent for to 
Some, they sliould be there punished for their offences, stirred up 
the people to a sedition, advising them to maintain those liberties 
that they had ever, time out of mind, enjoyed. 

* I.:nthcucs bad fought with AntonHtf* 
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SUP. L 

Alexander f wuurcMng through a dry country ^ loses ^nwmf bJ his 
soldiers for want of i(;a/er..^CurtiuSj lib. vii. c. 5. 

ALEXANDER himself, with a band of light-armed mflo^ marcbiiig 
all the Dight, entered the deserts of Susiana*. The total want of 
water, with the thoagbts of their desperate condition, (as is before 
declared), inflamed their thirst before they had a real desire to drink; 
for, for the space of four hundred furlongs, not the least lake, or any 
thing that was nooist, appeared. The scorching sun fired the sands^ 
which, when inflamed, burnt up all round about like a raging fire: 
hence, tlirough the excessive heat of the earth, arose a mist which ob- 
scured the light, and all the plain seemed no other than as if it had 
been the vast ocean. 

Their march in the night was tolerable, because their bodies were 
refreshed by the dew and coldness of the air, before the rising of the 
sun; but wlien light appeared, the heat began, and drought dried up 
all their natural moisture, so that both their mouths, and their very 
entrails, were altogether parched up with scorching heat; and there- 
fore first their spirits, and then their bodies, began to faint. It was 
grievous to them either to stand still or go forward. Some few of 
them, by the help of those who knew the country, had got water, 
which quenched their thirst for a little while; but the heat increas- 
ing, their desire of drink was again the more inflamed; and therefcn-e 
whoever had any wine or oil, it was instantly guzzled down, and the 
present pleasure of drinking was so great, that it banishad all fear of 
thirst for the future. Those that had thus swelled themselves with 
immoderate drinking, could neither carry their arms, nor march for- 
ward; and those seemed to be in a far better condition who wanted 
* Miittikeii b^ Curtius for tbe deserto of Sogdiana. 
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water, than they who, by pouring it down to excess, were forced to 
vomit it up again* Those that were about the king, seeing him 
grieved and much perplexed with these misfortunes, entreated him to 
mind and take care of himself; for his courage was the only life and 
relief of his drooping army. While they were thus advising him, two 
of those that were sent before to mark out a convenient place where 
to encamp, came with water in their vessels for the use of their chil- 
dren who were in the army, and whom they knew were not able to 
hold out without drink: these meeting the king, one of them Ofjened 
his vessel^ and filled a cup which he had with him, and offered it to 
the king, who received it> but asked him for whom the water was 

brought, who answered That it was for his children : upon which, 

returning the cup full as it wa^*.*' I cannot find in my heart," says 
he, <' to drink it alone, and it is too little to be divided amongst 
them all; away therefore with all speed, and give it your children, 
for whom it was brought.'* At length he came to the river Qxas, 
about evening, but a great part of the army was left behind : he 
oommanded therefore fires to be kindled upon a high mountain^ that 
those who followed slowly after might know they were not fiir front 
the camp. He commanded likewise those that were in the van 
(having sufficiently refreshed themselves both with meat and drink) 
to fill all sorts of vessels wherein water might be carried, and help 
their companions that were behind. But those who drank immode- 
rately quenched their natural heat by surfeit, and died presently, by 
which means he lost far more men than he bad done before in iidy 
battle. 



SUP. II. 

Alexander destroyed all the BrancMdiBf (as traitors to the Gre- 
cians)^ whom antiently the Persians forced to remove from their 
oitn habitations to tfte farthest part of the kingdom. — Curtias^ 
. lib. vii. c* 6. 

HE came to a little town where ^ the Branchidae Inhabited, who 
heretofore remov^ from Miletus, by the command of XerXes, when 
he returned out of Greece, and sfettled themselves in this place : they 
w ere those who violated the temple called Didymieus*, to ingratiate 

• Oavc Xerxc3 the riches that were iu it. — Strabo, lib. 14. 
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themselves with Xerxes. The customs and manners of their conn- 
try were not as yet wholly laid aside, but they spoke a kind of broken 
language, neither perfect Greek nor barbarian. They therefore le-^ 
.ceived the king very joyfully/ a6d gave up themselves and their city 
into his hands. He thereupon called together the Milesians that 
were in his army, who bore an old grudge and inveterate hatred 
against the Branchidse, and left it therefore to these Milesians, 
whose ancestors had been betrayed by them, to do witli them what 
they thought fit, either to remember the injury, and so tevenge them-^ 
selves; or, considering the original of the Branchidas, who were 
their countrymen, upon that account to spare them* When they 
could not agree amongst themselves what to resolve upon, the king 
tdd them, that he himself would take time to consider what was fit^ 
test to be done. The next day the Branchidss meeting him) he 
ordered them to go along with him; and when he came to the city^ 
he entered the gate with a select detachment, having in the mean 
time ordered the phalanx to surround the walls, and, upon a sign 
given, to raze the city to the ground, which had been a nest for the 
traitors, and to put them all to the swor.d, man, woman, and child. 
Hereupon, being all disarmed, they were knocked on the head in 
every place up and down, and no stop could be put to their cruelty 
by nearness of language, or the prayers and entreaties of the poor and 
miserable people. • 

At length they razed the walls to the very bottom of the founda- 
tion, that there might not remain so much as the least sign where it 
had once stood. Neither stopped they here; for they not only cut 
down, but rooted up the sacred groves, that they might leave all a vast 
and solitary desert^ barren, without so much as a root in the ground; 
which executions, had they been inflicted upon the first actors of the 
treason, might have been judged a just revenge, and not the effects 
of cruelty, as they seemed to be; for now the posterity, who had never 
so. much as seen Miletus, (and therefore could not betray it to 
Xerxes), suffered for the faults of their ancestors. •. .^ — 
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SUP, III. 

T%e king led his Mrmgf againsi tie Sogdkms tmi Scjftkiims. 
Afriaaus, lib. iv« 

IN the meao time the batbaiians diat bevdered next to the river, 9«r« 
prised the Macedoaiaos who were placed in garriaoua in Scythia, and 
put them all to the sword, and fortified the cities, km their greater 
9ecurif]r. MaAy of the Sogdians joined with them in tlie defection, 
being solicited thereunto by those that had seized upon Bessus, who 
Kkewise drew awny after thean some of the Bactrians, either because 
Aey were afraid of Alexander^ or because (as they gave the rettum 
%t tbek rebeUton) Alexander had summoned a senate of tlie goYcr- 
BOrs of the province to meet at Zariaspa, the greatest city there, from 
which convention they saw no ground to hope for any good to them* 
selves. When intelligence was brought to Atexaoder of these thii^, 
he forthwith comnsanded his foot in every regiment to prepare scaling 
hddera; and he himself marched away with his army to a city called 
Gasa, which was next to the camp, and lay first in his way; for it 
was said the barbarians had fled into seven towns of that country. 
He sent Craterus to Cyropolis, the greatest of all the cities, and in 
which a great number of the barbarians had sheltered themaelves* 
Tlie king commanded him to encamp near the city, and to fortify his 
camp with a trench and wall drawn round, and place auch engines 
upon his bulwarln as he saw occasicm to use, tluit the townsoaen, 
being busy in assaulting Craterus, might have no leisure to com« in 
to the assistance of other cities. The king himself^ as soon as he 
cane to Gasa, forthwith at the first approach eoafrnianded his men 
to set acaling kulders round the walb, which were but of earth, and 
not very high. Upon wldch the sliiigers, darters, and archers, to- 
gether with the foot, made an assault,-plied and galled them that de* 
fended the walls with their darts, and shot out of the engines; so that 
by showers of darts and arrows the wall was presently cleared of its 
defendants, and the scaling-ladders in a trice were set to the walls, 
and the Macedonians entered, and put all the men to the sword, (for 
so Alexander had commanded), but the women and children, with 
the rest of the prey, tiicy carried away. Thence the king forthwith 
marched to another city, (fortified much like unto Gaza), which he 
took much after the same manner the very same day, and uealt with 
the prisoners after the same mann,er as with them at Gaza. After 
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this he made to a third city^ which be took the next day, upon tlie 
first assault. 

In the mean time, wbik he was redueing these cities with bis foot, 
be sent away bis bone to two otiicr neighboqring cities^ with jBtien 
ta watch them, lest the inhabitants, hearing of the taking of thfe cities 
bordering upon them, and of the king's near approach, shouM 8y and 
leave the cities, so that he sbonld not be able to parsue with any 
hopes of overtaking them. And indeed it fell out as be thought, 
whidi evidenced the sending forth of the horse to be necessary: for 
the barbarians, who still were possessed of two other cities, seeing the 
smoke of the city which was burnt, and was over against them, 
(besides some who escaped out of the overthrow brought them news 
of the city being taicen), with all speed in whole droves fled out of the 
cities, and fell in among the boree" that were sent forth, and^malti- 
tudes of them were knocked on the head« 

The king having taken and razed these five towns in the space of 
two days, marched away to Cyropolis, the greatest of their cities. 
The walls of this tity were higher than any of the rest, the town be- 
ing built by Cyrus: and, forasmuch as there were many stout men 
and good soldiers, the inhabitants of the country Were got together 
into this place. The Macedonians cpuld not easily (like tb^ other 
places) take it at the first assault; and thei«fore Alexander ordered, 
that with the battering-rams and other engines they should batter the 
walls, and wberever any breach was made, there forthwith to make 
an assault. But the king, observing the channeLof the river (which 
ran through the city lik^ a little brook) to be then dry, and not con-* 
tiguoos or near the walls, but affording a direct passage for his sol- 
diers into the city, he look with him his guard, targeteers, archers, 
and the Agrians, (the barbarians being then busy in observing the 
engines, and those that managed them), and secretly with a few at 
firat entered through the channel into the city, and broke down the 
gates that were in that part, and readily let in the rest of the st>l« 
diers: upon wliich the barbarians, perceiving the city to be entered, 
nevertheless fell upon Alexander's soldiers, and fought stoutly and 
rAolutely, in which cdnffict Alexander received a blow on his head 
and neck with a stone. Craterus, and many others. Were wounded 
with darts and arrows; but at length the barbarians were driven oat 
of the market-place. In the mean time those that assaulted the walls 
entered, all being clear of those that should have defended them. I& 
ibe first conflict, at the entering of the city, there were slain of the 
enemy about eight thousand, the rest (for they were above eighteea 
thousand who had put themselves there) fled into the castle, who, 
after one day's siege, for want of water, surrendered themselves. The 
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seventh city the kiog took at the first assault : Ptolemy indeed says 
that it was surrendered; but Aristobulus relates^ that it was taken fay 
qtorm, and that all in it were put to the sword. Ptolemy writes, that 
all the prisoners were distributed in the army, and ordered to be kept 
bound till the kiog left the country, lest anyone of them that revolted 
should be left behind. 

While these things were on foot, the army of the Asiatic Scythians 
came to the banks of the river Tanais^, because they beard that some 
of the barbarians inhabiting beyond the river had revolted fiOBi 
Alexander; ^nd their aim therefore was, that if there were any con- 
siderable defection, they likewise might act their part in fdling upon 
the Macedonians, At the same time intelligence was brought, that 
Spitam^es bad besieged those that were left in garrison in the cas* 
tie of Patachades. Alexander therefore sent Androouchus, Mede^ 
menus, and Caranus against Spitamenes, with sixty horse of the so* 
'* cial band, and eight hundred of the mercenaries, who were under 
the command of Caranus; but of foot there were fifteen handled 
mercenaries : with them the king joined in commission one Phar-r 
Duches for an interpreter, a Lycian by nation, who was well skilitd 
in the language of the barbarians, and therefore was judged a fit per* 
son to transact matters with them. 

The king having, in the space of twenty days, walled the cityt he 
had before designed to build, gave it the Greek mercenaries, to be 
inhabited by them, and to such neighl)Ourrng barbarians as had a 
mind to remove th^ir habitations, and dwell there, and to some of the 
Macedonians that were unable, and unfit to bear arms. 

Afterwards, having sacrificed to the gods after the manner of his 
country, and exhibited the Gymnic sports and horse-courses, fiDd** 
ing that the Scythians did not march back and leave the river, but 
threw their darts over, (for it was there very narrow), and, after their 
barbarous manner, gave out most opprobrious and railing language 
against Alexander, as, that he durst not fight with the Scythians; 
and if he did, he shbuld find by experience bow great a diffisrence 
there was between the Scythians and the barbarous Asiatics. The 
kiog, being provoked at these things, resolved to pass the river, add 
fall upon them, and commanded leather boats to be made ready for 
that purpose. Having therefore sacrificed for hb good success, the 
entrails of the beasts promised nothing that was prosperous, which 
made him very uneasy, but he bore it very patiently, and staid there. 
The Scythians still continuing their slight and contemptuous Ian- 

* Not Tanais, which falls into the Lake Meotis, but another called laxartcik— Sc« 

ri. Nat. Hut. I. 6. c. 16. 

i Called Alexandria, upon the bunks of laxartes, impropetlj called Tanaiu 
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guage^ he again sacrificeii^ and when Aristander the sdothsayer de- 
clared that danger was portendedi Alexander abswered-n-It was bet- 
ter to undergo the most extreme hasardi than for him, who h^d con- 
quered all Asia, to be a scorn, a mocking-stock to the Scythians, as 
I)arius, thi^ father of Xerxes, was heretofore. Aristander, on the 
other side, replied, that he woald not dectaire any thing to the king; 
but what was portended by the gods, though Alexander had rather 
hear othel- things. HoWever, Alexander's boats being now ready^ 
and his army standing all in arms at the river's brink, he ordered^ 
that upon a sign gi?en th«y should discharge the engines against th(i 
Scythians that rode over against them from the oth(^r side; which 
doDe,^ome of them were wounded with the darts, and one of theiti 
especially was pierced with a dart through his buckler and^breast- 
plate, and fell down dead from his horse* But the barbarians being 
terrified with darts that wounded them at so gi^at a distance, andl 
With the fall of that valiant man, by degrees drew off fai^ther from 
the bank of the ritrer. Alexander discerning them to be in disorder 
by the strokes of the darts, with sound of trumpet passed over th^ 
river at the head of bis anny ; and the archers and slingers being first 
sent over, he commanded them to ply the Scythians with their slings 
tiid arrows, lest they should fall in upon the plialanx as they wer6 
passing over, before all his body of horse had recovered the other 
aide. When all had now gained the farther bank of the river, he first 
Cell upon the Scythians with one of the squadrons of the Social Re- 
giment, and four regiments of those that were armed with sarissas*^ 
whose shock the Scythians bravely bore up against, and surrounded 
them with their horse; so that many overpowering them, who vrert 
but few, the Scythians easily kept themselves whole and entire* 
Alexander thereupon mixing his archers and Agrians, and other select 
troops; (over whom Balacrus had the command), fell in upon the 
Scythians, and, being now on both sides mixed together, the kin^ 
•rdered three squadrons of horse of the Social Band, and all his horse 
that were darters^ to charge in upon the Scythians; and he himself^ 
it the liead of the rest of the horse, made straight upon them, so that 
now they were not able any longer to keep their horse in a ring^ as 
before; for the horse pressed sore upon them at the same time, and 
the light-armed men, being mixed with the horse, they suffered not 
thd enemy with any safety to wheel about with their horse to surround 
them* Upon which the Scythians were put to a.totd flighty ftnd a<» 
bout a thousand killed, and a hundred and fifty taken prisoners^ 
amongst whom was Satrices^ one of theii* two generals* 

Vbt. 2i No. 4Si Q«aa 
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SUP. IV. 

JKtf Sogdian nobJefnen, being led forth to be put to deathy were 
unexpectedly jnreierved.^^Cutti\xSy lib. vii. c. 10. 

SOME of the prisoners of the Sogdians^ of noble birth^ and proper 
handsome men^ were brought before the king; who, as soon as they 
understood by an interpreter that they were to die, they began to 
sing, skip, and dance, as men transported with joy, using many las- 
icivioUs gestures of their bodies* The king admiring the greatness of 
their courage at the approach of deaths commanded them to be 
brought to him, an4 asked them, why they were so excessively merry^ 
when death was even before their eyes? who answered— That if they 
bad been put to death by any other's command, they should have 
been as sad at the apprehension of death as other men; but since 
they were sent out of the world by so great a king, who was conqueror 
of the world, they celebrated their honourable death (which all va* 
liant men wish for) with songs of mirth and jollity, after the custom 
and manner of their country. The king, wondering at their courage^ 
asked them, whether they would not be his enemies, if he were so 
kind and generous as to suffer them to live: they answered —They 
never were his enemies, but, as invaded, opposed him to defeod 
themselves; and if any made trial of them by fair means, and not by 
force and injury, they would exert themselves to the utmost, that 
none should exceed them in grateful offices of respect. Then be 

asked them what pledges they would give of loyalty ? they replied 

Their lives,* which they had received from him, and which they would 
give' him up again upon his demand. Nor did they fail^ by breaeh 
of promise: for those that returned into their own country kept their 
countrymen in due obedience; four of them, whom he kept for 
squires of his body proved as true and faithful to the king as any of 
the Macedonians. 
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SUP, V, 

Jiexander punished the Bactiians, and subdued the Sogdums a 
second timet ^^ ^^^^ cities in convenient places to punish the 
revolters. Arrianus^ lib. iv. 

ALEXANDER himself inarched again to the river Oxus; for h« 
rcsoWed to march against the Sogdians^ having heard that many of 
them had put themselves into forts and castles, and refused to obey 
the provincial governors the king had placed over them. At the time 
he was encamped near the river Oxus, two springs rose out of the 
earth, near to Alexander's pavilion, the one of water, and the other 
of oil : of which prodigy Ptolemy Lfigus forthwith informed the king 
ts soon as he heaid of it: whereupon Alexander without delay, at the 
command of the priest, sacrificed. Aristander the priest told the 
king, th^t the fountain of oil portended labour, but victory at last, 
the fruit of toll and paip. - Marching therefore away with part of his. 
army against the Sogdians, he left in Bactria Polyperchon, Attalus^ 
Gorgias, and Meleager, to be a guard in that country, both to keep 
them in obedience that were reduced^ and to subdue the others who. 
I^ad fallen off from their allegiance. Having divided his arn^ into 
five parts, he gave the command of three of them to Heph^tioo; a 
fourth part to Ccenus and Artabazus; he himself, with the fifth, en- 
tered the country leading towards Maracanda. The rest entered 
wherever each of them could, and stormed the forts of those who had 
possessed themselves of them, and others they took ^n upon surren-r 
der. After all, the forces (having first ran over the greatest part of 
the country) joined together at Maracanda; he sent forth Heph«es* 
tion to l)ring colonies into the cities of the Sogdians: CoeniAs abd 
jj^tabazus he ordered against the Scythians, because he heard that 
Spitamenes was fled to them. He himself with the rest of the army 
entering into Sogdiapa, easily reduced the rest of the pities that Iio^ 
'Revolted, 
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gup. VI. 

T^e Sogdiam revoked a third titne; and ihejf thai hefook tKtm^ 
selves to the top of the rock were ^aArm-p^ArriaDUS, lib. ir. 

AFTERWARDSI^ at the beginniDg of the spring, he inarched io % 
rock to which he heard mnnj of the Sogdiana had fled; and here H 
was said that the wife and daughters of Oxyartes* had sheltered 
themselves: for Oxyartes placed them here as in a hold that was im- 
pregnable, he himself being one that had revolted from Alexander, 
And the king was the more earnest, because that, when this rock was 
taken, there appeared no fort left in Sogdiana that could encoor^ 
them to a defection. When he came to the rock, he found it steep 
and inaccessible on every side, and that the barh^H&ns had brought 
in, provision for a long siege, aud'tbat the depth of the snow, as it 
made the approach of the Macedonians more difficult, so it farnished 
the barbj^rians with plenty of water. However Alexander resolved 
to assault the rock. TIte proud and contemptuous answer li|(ewise 
df the barbarians stirred up rage and ambition in Alexander at one 
aod the same time. For whereas at a parley with them he promised 
them, that if they would surrender, they should all hav« liberty to. 
return safely liome; they barbarously scoffed at him, and bid him 
seek some soldiers that had wings, who might thus take the rock^ fbr 
they feared no other mortals. Upon which Alexander commanded 
proclamation to be made by an herald — ^That he would bestow twelre 
talents as a reward upon him that should first mount the rock, and so 
the second, and the third, in their due order, should every one re- 
ceive a reward, till it came to the last that ascended the rock, who 
. should receive three hundred darics; the hopes of which reward 
stirred up tlie Macedonians, wito were eager before to fall upon them 
of their own accord. Three hundred, therefore, of those that were 
accustomed to climb rocks being drawn out, they furnished thea- 
selves with crampirous, (wherewith they fastened their tents), that 
tbey might fix thom in the snow where it was hard frozen, and in 
other parts of the rock where there was no snow, and to them they 
tied strong cords, and in the night made to that part of the rock 

* Curtiui ealli him Arimtres, lib. tii. c. 11 : for by Strtbo, Oiyartet bad placed )ii« 
daughten in Sisimithrs, a rock in Bactria^ where Alexander married one of UieiQ, umed 
Aoxaoa.— Strabok lib. xi. p. 517. 
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that was steepest and highest, and therefore, as they conceived^ least 
guarded; and with the cramps, some fastened in the rock, andotfaera 
in the, snow that was frozen, they scrambled up from place to place 
till they gained the top: but of these, thirty perished in endeavour*' 
ing to get up, so that their bodies could not be found to be buried, 
being lost in the depth of the snow; the rest about break of day re« 
covered the top, and by shaking of the linen clothes gave notice to 
the army that they had gained the place, for that sign Alexander had 
fcommanded them: upon which a trumpeter was forthwith sent out 
with command to the Barbarians that they should without any furr 
ther delay surrender themselves, for that he had now found soldiers 
thai had wings, who had possessed themselves of the top of the rock ; 
and at the same time the soldiers that had gained the rock, presented 
themselves in view to the Barbarians, who being amazed at such an 
unexpected sight, supposing them to be more, and better iinned 
than indeed they were, gave up themselves; the sight of a few Ma- 
cedonians was so terrible to them. There were there taken prison- 
ers many of the wives and children of the Barbarians, and amongst 
them the wife and daughters of Oxyartes : Oxyartes'a son likewise, 
who ^as about th^ age of nine years. 
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Cfthe ktmtingin Bt^hasiis, and the multitude €f wild beasts there. 
Curtius, lib. vii. c. 1, 

HAVING given a gracious audience to the ambassadors, he stayed 
waiting for Hephaestion and Artabazus, who having afterwards joined 
lun, he came into the country called Bazaria. Of the riches of the 
barbarians in those places, there can be no greater argumeni, than 
the multitude of stately wild beasts that range in large woods and 
forests SB that oouotry. The frequent spacious woods pleasantly 
watered with many refreshing springs. They are walled round, in 
which are built towers for stands to view the hunting of tJie beasts. 
One of these chases had remained free and untouched for the space^ 
of four generations, which Alexander entering with his army, be 
commanded the game in all parts to be rouzed; amongst which, 
when a lion of a vast bigness set upon the king, Lysimachua, who 
was afterwards king*, happening to be next to Alexander, offered t# 

* Of Thr»c€. 
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make at the beast with his huntiog spear, the king pat him by, vdA 
bid him be gooe, adding that the lion might be killed by himself as 
veil as by Lysimachus. This Lysimachus had before, in a huotiog 
in Syria, killed an exceeding great lion with his own hand, bat be 
had been even at the point of deitth, his left shoulder having been, 
in that encounter, rent and torn even to the very bone. The king, 
twitting him with this, shewed more valour afterwards in action tbui 
he did before in this expression ; for he not only stood the beast, but 
killed him at one blow. The story that was foolishly spread abrotd 
that the king gave up Lysimachus to be devoured by a lion, rose, I 
believe, f^om this accident before related, but the MacedoniaoSi 
though the king was thus happily delivered, yet according to the 
eustom of their country, established a decree, that he should not 
bunt on foot without a guard of his captains and friends. The king 
having killed four thousand brave wild beasts, feasted with his whol^ 
Army in the forest. 
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Alexander's offence against Bacchus, and Ms murder of Qitm m 
his cups^ Arrianus, lib. iv. 

TO declare in this place the death of Clitus, and the foul act of 
Alexander in that matter, though it happened some little time after, 
yet 1 judge it not altogether out of course. The Macedonians, his 
sairl, have a certain day sacred to Bacchus, atld Alexander was ac- 
customed to sacrifice to Bacchus every year upon that day; bat at 
that time he neglected Bacchus, and sacrificed to Castor and Polluxi 
and from that time he appointed sacrifice to them, with feasting al- 
ways at that day. And whereas, now the company had been a con- 
siderable time quaffing and carouzing, (for Alexander had now learn- 
ed to imitate the Barbarians in his cups,) and all were heated with 
wine, a discourse happened concerning the Dioscuri*, how to de* 
rive their original from Jupiter, and set aside that of Tiodarus; some 
who were present to flatter the king, which sort of creatures are 
ever pernicious both to the persons and concerns of kings, and .are 
ever at hand, delivered their judgment that Castor and Pollux were 
not in the least tespett to be compared to Alexander, and his hiave 

* CMtor and PoUqju 
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and noble actions: others in their cups did not spare Hercules him- 
self, but said that envy was the cause that debarred mortals froin 
the honours that were due to them from those among ^Vhom they 
conversed. But Clitus who ever heretofore hated Alexander's imi- 
tation of the manners of the barbarians, and the discourses of hit 
flatterers, having now his spirits something raised with wine, Was 
' • not able to bear those contempts cast upon the gods, nor that by an-^ 
dervaluing those acts of the ancient heroes, so thankless a piece of 
service should be paid to the king. And declared that Alexander 
had neither done such wonderful things as they cried him up for, 
neither did he do any of them himself alone, but the praise of a 
great number of them was due to the valour of the Macedbnians. 
But Alexander was much enraged at these words of Clitos; neither 
indeed, can I commend him in what he said, for I am of opinion it 
had been much more prudent for him in this time of carouzing to 
have held his peace, as well as to forbear joining with others in this 
sordid vice of flattery: and whereas some called to mind the acts of 
Philip, and did all they could most unjustly to bear down and make 
slight of all he did as nothing at all memorable,' in the mean time 
caressing and extolling of Alexander, Clitus now not himself, began 
to advance the actions of Philip, and vilify Alexander and his achiev«^ 
ments: and east it in the kings teeth, now raging like a madman, 
amongst otheV things, how he had at the river Granicus, in the 
charge, in the horse engagement preserved him^ and impudently 
stretching out his right hand, cried out-^'^ This hand^ O Alexander, 
preserved thy life in that battle:" Alexander not being able longer 
to endure the unbridled passion of Clitus, or his base language, or 
bis reproaches cast upon him, in a rage leaped out towards him, but 
was held back by them that were round about him; on the other 
hand Clitus let fly all the reproachful words he could devise, sur- 
passing all bounds. The king with a loud voice called out for the 
Argyraspides, and no man regarding him, he cried out again that he 
was now in the same condition Darius was in, when he was seized 
and led away by Bessus and his accomplices, and tliat there was no- 
thing left him but the name of a king. His friends then could not 
hold hrm any longer, but springing frdm them, some say he snatch-^ 
ed a lance out of the hand^ of one of his guards, and with that run 
Clitus through, and killed him; others report it was with a sarissa 
delivered to him by one of the guard; Aristobulus gives no account 
when this mad fit of Alexander's arose; but says all the fault was 
wholly in Clitus ; for that when Alexander in a rage rushed up and 
made at him to kill him, he at a back door shifted out of the way, 
and got quite out of the trendies into the fort to Ptolemy the son of 
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Lagus, a squire of the body, yet could not cobtaiQ biouelf, but 
must needs come back again } add lighting upon Alexander wbcn he 
was calling out for Ciitus..^' Here is Clitus, Alexander/^ said he; 
lipon which the king ran bim through with a sarissa: as I cannot but 
greatly blame Ciitus for his insolence to tiie king, so I am troubled 
for Alexander on the other side, because at tliat time he axpoeed 
lumself as guilty of two vices together^ anger and drunkenoesa; 10 
be overtaken with either of which, did not in the least become a som- 
ber man* But yet again I must praise Alexander upon aoothdr ac^ 
count, that presently he repented of the foul act be had compiittad* 
For some who write of the afiairs of Alexander^ say, that he aet 
tbe end of the spear against the wall, and attempted to run bimself 
ttpoB the point, because his life seemed hateful to him^ having 
through his drunkenness destroyed his friend. Bot many wf iteia d* 
not mention this* But when he was upon his bed he lay lamentiag, 
calling and repeating still the name of ClituB, Lanices, the daugh* 
ter of Dropidus, who had brought up Alexander^ received from hioa 
How he was a man, a large reward for his education t sfie bad loat 
two sons in the war, fighting for the king, and had her brpther now 
billed by his own hand : he cried out he was the murderer of hif 
friends, and would neither eat nor drink for three days space, nor 
take any care of himself what became of him. Some of Baccbua's 
priests told him that these misfortunes befel him because he had 
neglected to sacrifice to Bacchus* His friends hadmuch ado to per- 
suade him to eat or drink any thing to refresh hibfi. But at U&t he 
sacrificed to Bacchus; since it was not displeasing to him that that 
misfortune should be imputed rather to the anger of the god, than 
to his own wickedness. 



SUP. IX. 

0/ the death of Co^^AeNir'-^ Arrianus, Ub. it« 

AS to the adoration of Alexander, bow Calisthenes opposed htm, Mel 
what relates to it, it is reported, that it was agreeid between Alex«* 
aoder and the sophisters, and some of the nobility of tbeMedesaitd 
Persians that attended upon him, that in tbe time of their feasting 
a discourse should~be started concerning this matter. Auasardme 
was the persou that began, and declared^ that Aletander bad mmm 
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right to be accoooted a god, than either Bacehas or Htercales^ not 
mAj for the greatness of his noMe actions, but because Bacehas was 
a Theban, a Beer stranger, having no coarniunicatlo^ with the 
Afccedonians; and Hercules was of Ai^s, as much a stranger as 
the other, save that Alexander was of the same stocky being from the 
Heraclidss; and it U fiir more just and equal for the Macedonia 
ans to adore their own king with divine honours than any other. And 
cm doobt, he said, was to be made but they would pay to him divine 
honours when he was dead; therefore it is much better to adore him 
as a god while he was alive, than when he was dead, when their di- 
vine worship of him would be of no advantage to him. When these 
and other things to the same purpose were said by AnaxarehuS, 
those who were of the same pack pnibed all that was spoken, ani 
declared they would forthwith adore* him^ but many of the Mace*^ 
donians, who condemned Anasarcfaus*s speech, held their peace. 
But Callisthenes in the midst of the silence spoke thus:.^ 

^^ Indeed, Anaxarchus, I count not Alexander unworthy of any 
honour, how great seerer it be, that is fit to be ascribed to men; hut 
there are prescribed difTerences amongst men between divine and 
human honours, amongst many others in the building of temples ^ 
and erecting of statues ; for to the gods we consecrate omtories, and 
offer sacrifices and drink offerings: to the gods are sung hymns; men 
lure praised but not adored : kisses in salutations are given to men^ 
but the gods are placed on high, and it is not lawful to touch them; 
4(tad therefore they are worshipped with adoration. Solemn times of 
dancings are performed to the gods, and Psans sung to them. Nei« 
ther is it to be wondered at, insomuch as the honours pven to the 
gpds are various; some sort of honours given to one, and others to 
another, especially those honours of later times. Nay, those honours 
given to some of the heroes differ from ^vine honours. It is not 
therefore fit to confound these things, nor to advance men above 
themselves and all mankind bc^des, and to degrade the gods, by 
worshiping them with the same worship wherewhh we adore men« 
Alexander himself would not suffer any private man to usurp the re«» 
gal dignity and honours due to himself, though he gained them by 
the unjust suffrages of the people: much morejustly therefore may 
the gods be angry if any mortal man assume to himself divine ho* 
Aours, or accept .them from others. However, let Alexander be es» 
teemed, as in truth he is, by many degrees the most valiant of them 
that are valiant, the greatest king amongst all other kings, and 
amongst generals the most worthy to command. But as for thee, 
naxarchus, it is thy d u ty above any other to instruct Alet!ander in 
tiaese things that have been spoken, and to deter h|m ftom the con-» 
'* Xbif ftdoimtioa ww by pibaUatiou. 

Vo£.2. No* 48. Batiii 
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trary; for thy coDversatioQ he daily makes use of, in order to im- 
prove ID wisdom and karniog. Neither does it become thee to be the 
beginner of this discourse, hot rather to remember that thou art 
not advising Cambyses or Xerxes, but the son of Philip, descended 
from Hercules and Achilles, whose ancestors^ame out of Ajgos into 
Macedonia, and maintained their empire not by arbitrary power, bat 
by ruling according to the laws and customs of the Macedooians. 
But divine honours were not conferred upon Hercules himself by 
the Grecians while he was living, nay, nor when he was dead, before 
the oracle at Delphos commanded tlif^ he should be worshipped as a 
god. But if there be but few that are in the country of the barba- 
rians, we ought to entertain tlie same sentiments with them. And 
I earnestly entreat thee, Alexander^ to remember Greece, for whose 
sake this expedition was undertaken by thee, in order to add Asia to 
Greece: And now consider whether, when you return thither, you 
can be able to compel the free people of Greece to adore yoa as a 
god, or, excepting them of Greece, you can impose this dishonour 
and slavery upon the Macedonians only, or whether it be fit that 
quite different honours be there allowed you, since the Grecians 
confer oqly tjiose^Oiat are human, according to the customand man- 
ner of the Greeks, when at the same time only tlie barbarians wor* 
ship you as a god after the manner of the barbarians. But if it be 
objected, that Cyrus, son of Cambyses, was the first of all mortal 
men that was adored by men as a god, and that since that time this 
adoration has continued amongst the Medes and Persians; yet you 
are to consider how his pride was curbed by the Scythians, a poor 
and indigent people. And how other Scythians again reduced Da- 
rius to more sober thoughts of himself, and the Athenians and La- 
cedemonians, Xerxes; and Clearchus and Xenophon, Artaxerxes, 
with only ten thousand men ; and Darius now overcome by Alexan- 
der, when at that time no divine honours were decreed to him." 

When Callisthenes had spoken these, and other things to the same 
purpose, Alexander took it very heiuously; but what he said was 
very grateful and acceptable to the Macedonians; which being 
known, Alexander sent some to urge the Macedonians to remember 
the adoration of the king; upon which there being a great silence, 
those among the Persians that were most eminent for birth, and ho- 
nourable for age, all rose up together, and adored* him. But Leo- 
natus, one of Alexander's friends, when he saw one of the Persians 
sordidly prostrating himself, he fell a-laughing at the poor and mean 
gesture of the Persian; at which Alexander was at first very an- 
gry, but was afterwards pacified. Some write, that the king drank 
in a golden bowl to them with whom he had made the compact to 
* Pronrated thenuehcf. 
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adore him in a ring as they sat^ and that the first that pledged hira^ 
presently arose and adored him^ and then kissed him^ and so in order 
the rest did the same^ one after another. But when it came to Cal- 
listhenes*s turn, he rose op, and diuuk off the bowl, and when he 
had done, (without adoring him,) drew near to the king to kiss him. 
Alexander was then accidently discoursing with Hephiestion, and 
therefore did not mind whether he omitted the adoration or not. But 
Demetrius the son of Pythonax, one of Alexander's friends, observ- 
ing when Callisthenes approached to kiss Alexander, informed him 
that Callisthenes had not adored him, upon which the king turned 
away from him; and therefore Callisthenes said, he must now be dis-» 
carded with the loss of a kiss. 

I cannot indeed praise either any of these things that tended to 
Alexander's dishonour, or the moroseness of Callisthenes ; for I con- 
ceive? it had been enough for him modestly to have carried himself, 
and for him who would serve the king, to promote his affairs to the 
best advantage, as far as ever he was able: and therefore I am of opi- 
nion, that Callisthenes was not without just cause hated by Alexander 
by reason of the unseasonable liberty of his speech and foolish male- 
pertness. For which reason, I believe, credit was more easily given 
afterwards to his accusers, by whoni he was charged to be in the con- 
spiracy with the pages against the king's life, and to others who af- 
firmed that they were put on to it by him. 

The conspiracy was thus: there was an order formerly made by 
Philip, that from among the sons of the Macedonian nobility, when 
they grew up to men's estate, choice should be made of some, from 
time to time, to attend upon the king, both to be squires of his body, 
and gentlemen of his bedchamber: these youths, when the king was 
about to ride, received the horses from the querries, and led them to 
the king, and after the Persian manner helped him to mount, and 
waited upon him whenever he went forth a-hunting: among these^ 
there was one Hermolaus, the son of Sopolides, who studied philo- 
sophy, and was scholar to Callisthenes. The report is, that a wild 
boar in the course of hunting meeting Alexander, this Hermolaus 
prevented the king, who was aiming at him, and killed the boar. The 
king hereupon being in a rage to have the opportunity of killing the 
boar snatched out of his hand, commanded that the youth should be 
whipped in the presence of all the other pages, and have his horse 
taken from him : which disgrace he not being able to bear, opened 
his mind to Sostrates^ the son of Amyutas, one of his companions, 
of the same quality, and his bosom friend, and declared to him that 
his life would be but a burthen to him, unless he could revenge the 
iojury done him upon Alexander; and it was no difficult matter to 
persuade Sostiates^ being bis special hitni, to join with him in this 



trattiHOOi eonspiiaqr* Aotipater likewise^ the sod of Atclepiofavy 

lord lieutcDaot of Sjrria, Epunenet the aoo of Aneas, and haA* 

elet the SOD of Thcocritos^ t«c^ther with PbOotas, tbeson ofCv* 

•ides the Thracian, were all brought hi by him to join in the sane 

tressop. The night that it came to Antipater's turn to wait in tk 

bedchamber, was the time pitched upon to Ull Alexander wliea ke 

was asleep. Bat it Iiappened, as some write, tliat Alennder tkt 

▼cry night sat op drinldng till moroiqg. But Aristobnins says, thil 

a certain woman of Syria, pretending to be divinely inspired, sdU 

followed Aleiander from place to place, whom Alexander and hh 

courtiers at first ridiculed; but when what she had foretold was stiU 

verified by the event, she was no longer despised by Alexander, bnt 

was freely admitted to the king both by night and by day, and oftea 

was in bis bedcliamber when he was asleep. It is said at that time 

this prophetess by chance met the king as he came from his cups, 

and entreated him to return to his companions, and spend the whole 

night in drinking. Alexander judging U might be a divine wamiog, 

returned, and by that means disappointed the traitorous designs of 

the pages. 

The next day, Epimenes tlie son of Arseus, one of the conspiia* 
tors, discovered the whole matter to his friend Caricles, the soo of 
Menander, Caricles to Eurylocbus, the brother to Epimenes; Eory* 
lochus going into Alexander's tent, revealed all to Ptoleaiy the son 
of Lagus, the squire of the king's body, and he to Alexander, viio 
forthwith ordered all that Eurylochus liad named to he seised; 
lyho being apprehended, upon their examination confessed dieir 
treason, and discovered some others, 

Aristobulus indeed says, that they declared Callisthenes stiired them 
up to undertake this piece of villany, which Ptolemy likewise ooa* 
firms : but there are some others that give another account of tUs 
matter, viz. That Alexander perfectly hated Callisthenes, and be- 
cause there was a great intimacy between him and Heroofaias, he 
was easily wrought upon by the informers to suspect Callisthenes. 

Some likewise say, that Hermolaus being brought before the Ms- 
cedonians, confessed that he himself plotted the treason, and that it 
vas not in the power of any free-born man to endure the disgisce 
and dishonour Alexander had brought upon him; and thenreckoscd 
up all that Alexander in that kind had done; to wit, the unjust deith 
of Philotas, and with far more Injustice his putting to deaidi Pkiaie- 
niO| Philotas's father, and the rest that were then killed; tliessoidcr 
of Clitua through his drunkenness, his assuming the hahit of the 
Medes, the edict for his adoration, not yet recalled, hia earoasiBg 
and drunken boxing; which vile courses be not being able farther 
endure, was earnest to regain liberty both for himself and the icstoi 
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the MaoedoDiaDs. Hereupoa Hermolaos aod the rest thi^t were 
seized were stobed to death by the by-standers. But Aristobulus 
ays, that Callisthenes was carried about with the army in chains^ and 
died. Ptolemy says he was first racked, and afterwards hanged, o 
liiat these authors, though of great credit and repute, and who were 
themselves present in the army, and attending upon Alexander at 
the very time when these things were acted, yet cannot agree about 
a Blatter whereof there could be no doubt at all at the time when it 
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ne king*s expedition against the Nauticans, or Nemrans; and 

the destructiati of nuxny of hit army by a great mow. 

Curtius, lib. viii. c. 4« 

THESE things being thus set in order, the third month he marclied^ 
out of his winter-quarters towards a country called Gabazaf. The 
jGirst day he bad an easy march; the next day was not as yet stormy 
or gloomy, but something darker than the day before, not without 
iVM^e threatening of a storm at hand. The third day the whole 
heavens flashed with lightning, sometimes light, then presently dark 
which not only amazed the eyes, but terrified the hearts of the dis- 
tracted army. The air resounded with continual thunder, and thun- 
derbolts up and down seemed to be shot from the clouds; the army, 
even struck deaf with the. thunder, as men astonished, dui-st nei- 
ther march nor stand still. Then on a sudden fell down a storm of 
hail like a violent torrent. At first they covered themselves with 
their shields, but presently their benumbed and frozen hands let fall 
their arms, neither did they know towards what place or country to 
move themselves, the violence of the storm being greater than could 
possibly be avoided, turn themselves which way soever they would. 
Their ranks and order therefore being broke, they wandered through 
the woodj in parties as they could; and many fainting rather with 
fear than through weariness, fell down upon the ground, although, 
the fierceness of 'the cold had frozen the hail; others leaned them- 
selves to the bodies of trees, which was to many both a support and 
defence. Neither were they deceived in choosing out a place to die 
in, when their natural heat, overcome by the cold, left them im- 
moveable. 
Silt it was a grateful sloth to them that were tired out, neither did 

* From ?f aara, pr Naotica. t Iti Sogdiana. % Or £n««t 
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they cottnt it irksome to find rest by death ; for the eoM was not only 
intense, but also not likely to abate, and the dark shades of the 
wood^ besides the storm, which was as the night, suppressed and 
kept put the light, that common comfort and refreshment. The 
king only was patient under this sad misfortune, and walked round 
his camp, and brought together the dispersed, and lifted up them 
that were down, shewing them the smoke that came from chimneys 
afar off, advising every one to take the nighest refuge. Neither did 
any thing conduce more to their safety, than to see the king, who 
had taken more pains than they, yet most unwearied of any, and 
therefore were ashamed to leave him. But necessity, more forcibly 
than reason in their distresses, found out a remedy for the cold : for 
hewing down the trees with their axes, they set the heaps of wood op 
and down on fire, so that you would have thought all the wood had 
been in a flame, and scarce any place left for the army to lodge. Thia 
heat presently enlivened their benumbed limbs, and by degrees their 
spirits, which the cold had even closed up, began freely to pass. 
Some were entertained in the houses of the barbarians which were 
hid from them in the late wood ; but now their necessity had disco- 
vered others lodged in their tents, which though wet, yet were more 
tolerable, the fury of the storm being somewhat abated. This un- 
happy accident sweeped away a thousand soldiers, and other mean 
attendants^ upon the camp. It is reported, that some were foand 
standing at the side of the trees, and seemed not only as if they had 
been alive, but as if they had been discoursing one with another in 
the same posture as they were in when they died% 
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Jflaw Alexander falling in love with Roxana, married her, and 
induced many of his friends to marry the daughters of the 
chief men among the barbarians.,i^kumi}xs^ lib. iv. 

ROXANA, the daughter of Oxyarles, was there* likewise, a virgin 
ripe for marriage, whom Alexander's fellow-soldiers judged to be 
the most beautiful lady of all Asia, next to the wife of Darius. Upon 
sight of her Alexander fell deeply in love, yet would not by any 
means use her dishonourably as a captive; neither did he disdain to 

* Scullioni, bone«boji, &c. 

t Iq the rocknbcTore mentioned^ in Sogdiana ; but Strabo ujfh it was at th« rock i**. 

Bactrift. See before* 
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take her for his vtrife; which act of Alexander, I conceive, wasmorv 
worthy of piluse than reprehension. And as for Barius's wife, who 
was esteemed the most 4)eautiful lady of all Asia', he neither was 
tainted with so much as an unlawful desire towards her, nor did he, 
as a domineering lord, command her to his bed, though he was then 
in the heat of his youth, and the highest pitch of worldly prosperity) 
which two conditions are apt greatly to provoke men^to be very inju- 
rious to others: but he, out of a reverence to her person, spared 
her; herein evidencing his great contioeney, and prompted likewise 
thereunto by a desire of bis own honour and reputation. 



SUP. XII. 

His breaking into India, and his putting all to the sword in the 

first cmmtry he entered, to be a terror to the rest, 

Arrianus, lib. iv. 

IN the middle of the spring Alexander removed with his army out 
of Bactria towards India, and left Amyntas there with three thousand 
five hundred horse, and ten thousand foot. Having passed the Cau- 
casus, in ten days he came to Alexandria, which he had built in Pa- 
ropamisus at his first expedition into Bactria, and put out the gover- 
nor there for his bad behaviour in the place, and then peopled the city 
with more inhabitants out of the neighbouring countries, and such 
of his Macedonians as were grown unserviceable for the war, and 
made Nicanor, one of his associates, governor of the city; but ap- 
pointed Tyriaspes commander of the whole region of Paropamisus^ 
and of all that territory or province as far as the river Cophas. 
Thence he went to the city of Nicea, and there offered sacrifice to 
Minerva, and then marched to the river Cophas, and sending a 
herald, commanded Taxiles and the rest of the governors of the 
countries lying beyond the river to come to him. Taxiles and other 
petty princes came first and met him, bringing him large presents, 
such as were most esteemed in India, promising likewise to send him 
five-and-twenty elephants. He there divided his army, and sent 
HephflBstion and Perdiccas into the country called Peucelaotis, to- 
wards the river Indus, together with the troops of Gorgias, Clitus^ 
and Meleager, and half the horse of the Social Band, and all the mer- 
cenary horse, commanding them to take in by fair means or foul all 
the towns which lay in their way, and that when they came to the 
bank of the river Indus, they should prepare all things that were ne- 
cessary to pass over. And with them was sent Taxiles and other 
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commanders of those parts, to put ia execution^ when they came to 
the river Indus, what Alexander bad commanded. 

Astes, the governor of the country of Pencelaotis, ofieriog to le- 
mlt, lost both himself and the city which he put himself into: fer 
Hepbnstion eame and besieged it, and after thirty days time took if^ 
and, killing Astes, n:iade one Sangseus goretnor of it, who a litlle he- 
fare, forsaking Astes, had fled over to Taxiies, which made Alexander 
the more confide in him ever after. 

'Alexander, with his band of silver targeteers, and t!ie horse of his 
fellow-cavaliers that went not with Hephseation, and the troop of 
horse called Asseteri, together with his archers^ AgriaDs, and horse- 
lancers, marched into the countries of the Aspians, Phyrceans, and An>* 
aacans; and, goiog on his way to the river Choaspes, (which was fa 
the most part mountainous and rocky), and having at last passed that 
river, he commanded Craterus to come after him fair and softly with 
the foot; and himself, taking with him the whole body of his hofne^ 
and eight hundred Macedonian foot- targeteers on horseback^ marched 
away at a great rate, because he heard that the people of the country 
were fled, some to the mountains, others to fenced cities, and all to 
anake head against him. Having attacked the first of thcae ekies 
that lay in hb way, those which came forth to oppose him he nwted 
at the first charge, and drove them back into the town, but was him- 
self wounded with a dart in the shoulder, whieh pierced through his 
breast-plate; but the wound was but slight, the breast-pUte repelling 
the force of the dart. Ptolemy Lagus, and Leooatos, were likcwiia 
wounded. Then Alexander, observing what part of the wall was 
fittest to pitch upon for an assault, encamped close to the city, just 
against that part. The n^t day, early in the morning, the Mace-- 
donians took the outward wall with little difficulty, for the city was 
doubly walled. At the inner wall the inhabitants made some resist** 
ance; but when the Macedonians had once scaled the walls, and tbc 
townsmen felt the arrows showering down about their ears, not bekig 
able longer to endure, the soldiers within broke out of the gate8,aDd 
ran every man his way to the mountains, many of whom the Mace«« 
donians killed in the pursuit; and all the prisoners (being in a nfe 
because the king was wounded) they put to the sword. Many es^ 
caped to the mountains, which were not far off from the city. Haviaif 
laid the city level with the ground, he marched away with hisaimj 
to Andaca> another oity. 
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SUP. XIII. 

Of his kindness to the city ofNysa^ upon the account of his descent 
from Bcuxhus. Arriantis^ lib. iv. 

IN this region, into which Alexander entered, lying between the 
rivers Cophas and Indus, is situated Nysa, a city built (as is re- 
ported) by Dionysius*, at that time when he commanded in India. 
Who this Dionysius was, and when, or from whence he broQght ia 
his armies against the Indians, I cannot conjecture: whether it was 
the Theban from Thebes, or he from Tmolus in Lydia, who led aa 
army from thence against the Indians. But, though he passed into 
o many warlike nations, at that time altogether unknown to the 
Greeks, yet he subdued none of them but the Indians. This only I 
am satisfied in, that those fables which the antients have written con- 
cerning the gods are not too curiously to be pried into : for such 
writings as do not otherwise deserve much credit, yet when they 
happen to speak of the gods, they seem not to be altogether in« 
credible. 

As soon as Alexander came with his army to Nysa, they sent Aca- 
phis, the chief man of the city to him, with thirty others of the 
leading men of the place, entreating him to leave the city free to 
the god Bacchus. When the ambassadors were introduced into the 
king's pavilion, and saw him as yet dusty with his march, clad in all 
his armour, with his helmet upon his head, and his lance in his haod^ 
amazed at the sight of him, they fell flat upon the ground, and were 
silent a long time together: but after Alexander had commanded 
them to rbe, and cheer up, Acuphis thus began...^** The Nyseeans 
entreat, O king, that in reverence to Bacchus you would leave the 
eity free, and the inhabitants to govern by their own laws: for Dio>- 
nysius, after he had conquered the Indians, and was about to return 
to the Grecian sea, built this city for those soldiers who were unser- 
viceable for war, (being of Bacchiis's family), as a perpetual monu- 
ment to posterity of his expedition and victory^ as your majesty has 
built Alexandria at mount Caucasus, and another in Egypt, and many 
others, some finished, and others now in building, having now per- 
formed much more than our Dionysius did: and he called the city 
Nysa, from his nurse so named, and the country Nys«a; and the 
mountain which hangs over the city he was pleased to call Meros, 
(which is a thigh), because, according to the fables, he was cherished 
in Jupiter's thigh. Since that time we have dwelt in Nysa as a free 
•tty, and have lived at ease under the use of our own laws. And 

• Bftcchui. ' 
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that this place was built by Bacchus, this one thing may be a de- 
monstration ^That ivy grows no where in India, but in this city." 

This speech of Acuphis was very pleasing to Alexander; for he had 
k great desire that those things should be believed which were re- 
lated concerning Bacchus's peregrination, and would have none to 
doubt but that Nysa was built by Bacchus, because that he himself 
was now come as far as Bacchus ever came, and was still desirous to 
go farther than he ever did; and he was of opinion that the Mace- 
donians, out of emulation to the acts of Bacchus, would willingly 
Jvith himself undergo further toils and labours. He granted there- 
fore liberty to the Nysaeans, and that they should govern according 
to their own laws. And when he understood what their laws were, 
and how they were under the government of an aristocracy, he com- 
mended their constitution, and commanded them to furnish him with 
three hundred horsemen, and send him a hundred of those that were 
of the aristocracy, (who were three hundred in all), such as he would 
choose. Acuphis was one of the number of them that were picked 
out, whom the king had made governor of the whole province of 
Nysasa. It is reported that Acuphis smiled at these demands, and 
that Alexander asking him why he laughed, Acuphis answered— 
*^ How is it possible, O king, for the city to be well governed, when 
it is stripped of a hundred good men all at once ? But if your majesty 
have a kindness for the city, be pleased to accept of three hundred 
horsemen, (and more, if you think fit); but, as for a hundred of the 
best men of the city, which you desire, be pleased to be content with 
two hundred of the worst, that whensoever you return l)ither again, 
you may find that the city has maintained and kept up her antient 
state and grandeur." With these words (because he judged them 
prudently spoken) Alexander was persuaded, and commanded ooly 
the three hundred horsemen to be sent him ; and, as for the three hun- 
dred of the chief of the city, he neither desired them, nor any others 
in their stead. But Acuphis's son, and nephew by his sister, were 
sent to Alexander. 

Afterwards Alexander had a longing desire to sec that city, in whicb 
theNysseans boast that there are some monuments ofDionysius; aud 
to go likewise, accompanied by some horse of his friends, and a re- 
giment of foot, to the moutitain Mcros, that he might see the hill 
grown over with ivy and laurel, and the shady groves, which abounded 
with all sorts of wild bca ts. The ivy was a very pleasant sight to 
the Macedonians, not having seen any for a long time; for India 
bears no ivy, neither those places where vines grow. Of the ivy they 
wore garlands on their heads, singing praise to Bacchus, with all his 
titles and appclhifions. Alexander there sacrificed to Bacchus, and 
feasted with hib friends. 
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SUP. XIV. 

lA^Of having taken a strong city coiled MassagOy he put to the sword 

all t/ie mercenary soldiers that had fought valiantly. 

Arrianos^ lib. iir. 

WHEN the barbarians heard of Alexander's coming, they durst not 
abide him in a body, but broke up their army, and dispersed them- 
selves, every one as they could, into several cities^ purposing there to 
stand upon their guard, 

Alexander marched first with his army to Massaga*, the greatest 
city of that countryf. Approaching therefore with his army close to 
the city, the barbarians (having got >nto the town for their assistance 
seven thousand mercenary Indians from the inner parts of India) 
made a fierce sally upon the Macedonian's as they lay encamped. 
Alexander, perceiving that the fight was likely to be under the city 
walls, designed to draw off the enemy to a farther distance, lest when 
they fled (which he clearly foresaw they would) they might with ease 
(being so very near) get into the town, and so escape: perceiving 
therefore the barbarians pouring out upon them^ he. forthwith com- 
manded his Macedonians to wheel about, and make to a hill about 
seven furlongs distant from the river Gurseus, where he had purposed 
to encamp. The enemy hereupon emboldened, (the Macedonians 
seeming to give back), in great confusion and disorder hotly pursued 
them. But when they were got within the cast of a dart, upon a 
sign given by Alexander, the phalanx furiously turned upon them : 
but first indeed the horse that were darters, the Agrians, and archers, 
xpade an excursion, and engaged with the barbarians; but Alexander 
led the phalanx in battalia himself. The Indians, amazed at the sud- 
den and unexpected turn, when it came to the sword's point, fled 
"back into the city. Two hundred of them were killed in the pur- 
suit, but the rest got within the walls. 

Alexander presently drew up his main division of Macedonians 
before the walls, and from thence was slightly wounded by an arrow 
(truck into his heelj. The next day the engines being brought up to 
the walls, part of them were easily battered down, upon which (the 
Macedonians endeavouring to force their way through the ruins 
the Indians stoutly withstood them, insomuch that Alexander for that 
day sounded a retreat, and called ofi^ his men. But the next day the 
Macedonians renewed the assault with greater vigour, bringing up a 
wooden tower to the wj^lls, out of which the archers pouring showet:$ 

^ * Masaga. t The country of the Assacenians^ 

% Curiiu«| 1. ^ «. 10, lays tbe calf of tbp le^. 
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of darts and arrows, grievously galled the IndiaQS. Bat yet with all 
these devices they were not able to enter. Tlie third day the main 
body of the Macedonians being again led up to the walls, a bridge 
was cast out of the wooden tower over that part of the wall that was 
broken down, upon which bridge the king ordered the Argyraspides, 
who had before taken Tyre after the same manner; but when with 
great courage and resolution they had got upon it, with too much 
weight, it yielded and broke, and it and the Macedonians tumbled 
down together. The barbarians rejoicing at the accident, set op a 
great shout, and plied the Macedonians with stones, and all sorts of 
darts and arrows, or whatever was at hand, or that they could come at; 
and others issuing out through narrow sally-ports that were placed 
between tbe turrets, knocked thenr on the head while in that disorder 
and confusion. Alexander sent Alcetas with a party to take care 
of the wounded men, and to call the besiegers off into the camp. The 
fourth d^y he cast another bridge, with other devices, upon the vi'alls; 
but the Indians (as long as the governor of the place was alive) va- 
liantly repulsed the Macedonians i but when he was killed by a dart 
from the engines, and many of their men lost by continual assaults, 
and others wounded and become thereby unserviceable, they sent to 
Alexander, who was very ready and willing to spa^e such stout and 
valiant men. He agreed therefore with the mercenary Indians, that 
they should take up arms with him, and join themselves to his army. 
Hereupon they marched out of the city by themselves, and encamp- 
ed on a hill opposite to the Macedonians, with a design to fly away 
in the night to their own country, because they would not fight 
against the other Indians. When Alexander was inforoied hereof, 
the same night he surrounded the hill with his forces, and put them 
every one to the sword, and took the city, now without these that 
should defend it, by storm, and in it the mother and daughter of As- 
sacenus. On Alexander's side there were only twenty-five killed 
during the whole siege. 
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banishment. His praise.— —13. Cimon, the Athenian general, gain^ many places for 

the Athenians; routs the Persians by a stramgqra at Eurymedon.- 14. A great 

earthquake in Sparta; the war upon them by the Helots and Messenians. 15. The 

war between the Argives and the Mycenasans. 16. The death of Hiero.- 17. 

Thrasybulus, king of Syracuse, deposed hy force of arms for his tyranny. IS. Tho 

murder of Xerxes by Artnbanus. 19. The war between the Athenians and (h« 

i£ginians. -"SO. The Egyptians revolt from the Persians. New trouhles in Sicily. 

■■■ 21. The Persian expedition into Egypt, ^^'ars in Sicily. 2~. M he wur be- 
tween the Epithjurians and the Athenians. 23. The war between the Corinthians 

and Mrgareans. — —24. The war between the Athenians and the Boeotians. 25. 

The Athenians invade the Spartans by Tolraides. — —QCy. The war in Sicily between 
the iEgesteans and tiie Lilyba?ans. The custoiu of writing upon n olive-leaf th« 

oaraes of such as were to be banished in Sicily, called Pelalisin. 'J7. Pericles 

makes an inroad into Peloponnesus. Besieges Sicyori. Phaylus in Sicily made ad- 
miral agiiast ihc T^'rihenian pirates; is corrupted, and banished. The origin of tl»« 
Palici: and the stories of the temple, and wonders of tiie Craters in Sicily. «= — 28. 
The conlests between Deucetius and ihc Agrigentinej. His strange submission to the 
Syracu&ans, who Scfnt'him to CuriLth, with promise to supply him with necessaries. 



BOOK XIL 

Chap. 1. Cimon 'the .Athenian admiral. Ilis expedition into Cyprus. Peace con-. 

. clyded between the Persians and Athenians. Cimon dies in Cyprus.— 2. TheM^ 
g^reans revolt from the Athouiuns, and are hcalcn. The .Athenians routed at CliTro- 

jiea by the Brcoiians, Many cities revolt. A peace is concluded. 3. The \»ar 

between the Agrigentines and Syracusans in Sicily. Tlife war between theCrotoniaus 

^ and the Syt..triles. S^ bar is r»izcd. The builcliiig of Tliurium. Charondas's good 

. laws iiiTburiu i. Ilis/cnutrkahle dea\h." The lavts ofZaleucus of Lo^ris. 4.- Of 

ihft Decemviri m Kome, chosen to nuke laws'. Tiie war between the Thurinns and 
Tareiitfcnes- The sad story of the daughter of one Lucius VirgWiius in Rome, wbich 
caused a disturbance and great sedition. The law uf the Twelve Tables. Peace ail 
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ore r the world.— 5. The war between the Somiftnt and the Milesians. A aeditioa 
in Sainos. which revolts from the Atheniani. The war in Sicily, hj tlie Sjracmansa* 
gainst the Frinacrians.'^— 6. The Corinthian war against Corcyra. Potidea rcToIit 
from the Athenians. Quarrels in Thurium. Meton's year. Heraclea in Italy built. 
Potidea besieged hy Phurmio.— — 7. The Peloponnesian war. Putidea revolts: be- 
■ieged hy the Athenians, and is sorrendered upon articles. Nicias ma<ie the Atbeniaii 
admiraL Gorgias, an excellent orator, sent from Leontinro in Sicily to Athens. A 

peace concluded, after th«* war had continued ten years. 8 The cominuance of 

the Peloponnesian war. The war by the Romans bgainst the Fideoates. for putting 
their ambassadors to death The quarrels between the Egesieans and the Selinontines 
in Sicily. The expedition of the Athenians againslSicily, voder Nicias, being the lii' 
faenth year of tbe Peloponnesian war. 

BOOK XITT. 

Chap. 1. Tbe Athenian fleet rigged oat for Sicily, Alcibiades aeeoscd; dies; it coi- 
demned ; goes out of Italy to Sparta. The Syracusaiis send for aid to Lacedasmoc. 

Gylippns is sent to them. The battle at Syracuse. 2. The Lacedemonians invwde 

Attica. The fight at sea between the Syracusans and Athenians. £urymedon and 
Demosthenes artive in Sicily. A plagne in the Athenian camp. Another fight be- 
tween the Syracusans and Athenians. The latter routed at sea. The Athenians ruined 

in Sicily. Nicholaus's long oration Gylippus's answer. 3. Diodes instituted 

laws for Sicily : suffered by one of bis own laws. Three hundred appointed to govern 
iti Athens. The Athenians beaten at sea by tbe Lacedsmonians at Orupii«. Alci< 
biades recalled from banishment.^— 4. Tbe government by four hundred abrogated 
in Athens. The victory by the Athenians over the Lacedaemonians at sea, between 
Sestos and Abydos. The Persian garrison driven out of Antandros by the help of the 
Laced smonians. Twenty-two years of the Peloponnesian war ended. Here Thocy- 
didet ends his history.— '«5. Commotions in Sicily. The Carthaginians invited riii- 
ther by the Egesteans. A sea-fight at Dardanium becween the Athenians and Lace- 
dsBrooniant. A sedition in Corcyra. The sea-fight at Cysicum ; and at Claros by 

land, wherein the Athenians were victors. 6. Tiie Spartans sue for peace. The 

speech of Endius. The Athenians refuse. 7. Hannibal the Carthaginian invade« 

Sicily. The miserable destruction ofSelinns. The ruin, likewise, of Himera. Tbe 

acts of Herroocrates in Sicily. 8. Thrasybulus a^aults Epiiesus. The Lacedsp* 

DOnians besiege Pylos; surrender Chalcedon, besieged by Tberaoienes; and after- 
wards Byantium, which was betrayed to Alcibiades. 9. Theramenes and Alci- 
biades return to Athens; are admired by the people. Lysandcr made general by tbe 
Lacedaemonians. Antiochus, one of the Athenian generals, beaten at Ephesas, in % 
sea-fight. Agis surprises part of the walls of Athens; bt^t was beaten off. Alcibiades 
accused for assaulting Curaa, a confederate city. Conon made admiral in his place. 

10. Hermocrates killed at Syracuse, attempting to surprise it. -1 1. The act^ 

of Callicratides, tbe Lacedaemonian ijeneral. Tbe fight at sea, in the harbour at Mitj- 
lefte, between Conon and Callicratides. 12. Therms bnilt in Sicily by the Cartha- 
ginians. They raise forces to invade Sicily. The noble temple at Agfigentnm. Tbe 
antient grandeur of that city The riches of Gellias a citiscn there, and some others- 
Agrigentum besieged. The Syracusans under DaphnSDus rout the Carthaginians near 
Agrigentum. Arailcar seises the Syracusan fleet, and takes all the provisions going to 
Agrigentum, which was afterwards qaitted by the inhabitants. Their miseiable con* 
dition. Tbe Pbalarian bull.-«— -13. The Syracusan officers accused. Dionysiaa 
made general of the Syracusans. He moves to have the exiles recalled. He b in* 
▼ested with the sole command. At length, by several artifices, he gains tlie aovereiga* 
ty. ■ 14. The famous battle of Arginusae at sea. wherein the Athenians were vie* 
tors. The officers accused for not burying tbe dead. The speech of Dionedon. The 
death of Sophocles.— '15. Lysander made sole admiral of the Lacedsmoniaa fieer. 
He takes Caramtura. The ruin of tbe Athenian fleet at £gos Potamos. Athens taken 

by Lysander. The end of the Peloponnesian wir. 16. Agrigentum sacked hjr 

Aoiilcar the Cartliagir.ian. The Carthaginians besiege Gela. Dionysios goes to tbe 
aid of Geta. The skimiishcs before Gela. Camarina deserted by the order of I^f(»> 
nysitts. The soldiers enraged at Diony'fius; he hastens to Syracuse. Amilcar laakca 
peace with Dionystus, aad returns to Carthage, The end of tbe firit CanhagiaiaA 
war agahiit Dionysius, 
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BOOK XIV. 

Cbap. 1. A peace between the Athenians and Lacedemonians. The Athenians dis* 
agree about the manner of their government. The government by thirty. The cro- 

eltjr of the thirty tyrants; and especially towards I'heraraenes. 2. ^ionysius's 

projects to strengthen himiteir in the sovereignty of Sicily. The Syracusans revolt. 

They are disper»ed. 3. The Laced xmonians estahlish au oligarchy in every city. 

Dionjsius disarms the Syracusans. Alcibiades killed; the manner of his death, 
Clearchus's tyranny in Byzantium. The battle of Porus against his countrymen the 
Lacedxmonians. Lysandcr projects to deprive the Heraclidae of the sovereign power. 

4. Dionysius's actions in Sicily. The Oropians snbdued by the Thebans. The 

Licedxmonians quarrel with the £lei. Dionysius forti6es the Epipolse.— ^5. Th» 
war between Cyrus and his brother Artaxcrxes. king of Persia, Cyrus routed. The 
Grecian forces in difficulties; their brave behaviour, and long and troublesome march 
out of Persia into Greece.— —6. Thrasjbulus opposes the thirty tyrants. The cru- 
elty of Psammetichus, king of Egypt, towards his old friend Tamos, who fled to him 
for succour from the Persians. Dercyllidas sent general against the Persians into 
Asia. Cunon made admiral of the Persian fleet. 7. The war between the Rhe- 
gians and Dionysius: he prepares to make war upon the Carthaginians. Most of the 
cities submit to Dionysius. He returns to the siege of Motya. It is taken. Forces 
•ent from Carthage against Dionysius. A sea-flght between the Carthaginians and the 
Sicilians. Syracuse besieged. The speech of Theodorus against Dionysius. A grie- 
vous pingne in the Carthaginian army. A great destructionDf the Carthaginian fleet 
in the harbour of Syracuse. The miserable condition of Amilcar in his own country. 

The troubles of the Carihaginians. 8. Agesilaus made general against the Persians 

by the Lacedsmonians; goes to Ephesus. They send to the king of Eg^pt for assist- 
ance. The Persians routed at Sipyios by Agesilaus. Tissaphernes's head cut off in 

a bath at Larissa. The war between the Phocians and B(sotians. 9. The conl'e- 

derofe war by the Argivei and others against the Lacedxmonians. The battle at 
Aricas. The fight at Nerasra. Pisander the Lacedaemonian admiral routed in a sea- 
ii^ht at Cnidus by the Persian fleet, commanded by Conon the Athenian. Corinthian 
'war against the Lacedaemonians and the great sedition there.— -10. Quarrel between 
the Rhegians and Dionysius. Mago the Carthaginian settles aflfairs in Sicily. Routed 
at Abacene by Dionysius. Rhegium nearly surprised by Dionysius. Acts of Iphi- 
, crates at Corinth, Phlius, and Sicyon. Amyntas lost his kingdom of Macedonia, but 
was restored. The Romans take Veii; dedicate a golden cup to Apollo. Their am- 
bossadors are taken by the pirates of the Lipari islands, but discharged by Timas»- 

theus. 1 {. Acts of Thrasybulus, the Athenian general. The Carthaginians, under 

Mago, begin a new war in Sicily against Dionysius. Peace concluded. Rhodes falls 
off from the Athenians. Evagoras becomes king of Salamis, in Cyprus. Makes war 

against the Persians. Acts of Thimbron, the Lacedaemonian general, in Asia. 12. 

Dionysius's expedition against Rhegium. War between the Lucanians and Thurians, 
in Italy. The Thurians cut off by their own rashness. Lcptincs generously saved 
those that swam to his ships, though he was a friend to their enemies. Dionysfus's 
second expedition into Italy : besieges Caolonia, and routs Heloris. Makes peace 
with the Rhegians. Razes Caulonia to the ground, and transplants the inhabitants to 
Syracuse. Watches an occasion to be revenged on them of Rhegium. Besieges it. 

i:Ic sends rich chariots to the Olympic games. His poetry ridiculed. 13. Peace 

of Antalcidas. War by the Persians against Evagoras in Cyprus. Miserable condi- 
tion of Rhegium. Its surrender. Cruel usage ofPhilo, the governor of Rhegium^ 
and of his sun. Expedition of the Gauls against Italy. The Romans routed by the 
Oauls at the river Allia. Rome taken by the Guuls. The Romans besieged in the 
Capitol. The Volsci revolt from the Remans. The Gauls routed by Marcus Furiua 
iu their return. All cut off afterwards in the plains of Trausium. 



BOOK XV. 

CttAv. 1 . Artaxerxcs's expedition against Evagoras, in Cyprns. Tlie actions there at sea 
and land. The Lacedxmonians begin new (joarrels in Greece: as first with Mauti- 
iiea. Dionysius gives himself to poetry. Peace concluded with Evagoras by Orontas 
tlie Persian general. Teribasus brought to his trial. Judgment upon corrupt judges. 

roi^, 2. No. 48. TTiT 
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Teribamt •cqai(t«d.»~~3. MuiUuca betieged bj the Lacederaoniui. Bionjiiot 
•ins to gaio the itUnds oC the AdrUtic see. The Peril baild Perot. Dioiijiiet't ex- 
pedition into Etrerie. Preparrt for wer egeinit the Certhaginiem. The Siciliaoi 
routed et Crooiem. Qeerrel b e t ween the Clesoeieeieiia and thoae of Genu, about 
Lcuoe. War between Amyntac and the Olj^uthiana. The Lacedacinonians seiae the 
citadel of Cadnica at Thebca. Eudamidai breaks into the countrj of the OI|othieM. 
——3. Peloptdas sent general by the Lecedjemoniaos against the Oljrnthians. A great 
plagoe in Carthage. Bcaotian war. Cadmea re-takeo. Ctfnfederacj of the cities a- 
gaioft the LaoedgSfBOoiens. Clconbrotos ettcoiplt to sarprise the Pirsos at Athens. 
The Atheoiana aeise Acta in Euboaa* Agesilaos enters Boeotia. Sea-fight at Naxoi. 
■ ■ '■ l « The TriheUiaaa aMke incunioM into Thrace. Chabrtas the Atlienian general 
eaaabeinated. llie Thebans roat the Spartans at Orchomenos. Aruierzes seeks t9 
make peace among the Grecians, Peace concluded. The Thebani onlj disagreed. 

Comoieodatioii of Epaoinondas. Seditions in se¥eral cities of Greece. ^5. The 

Persians aeyd an-annjf into l^gypi, to redoce the revolters. Iphicrates a skilful coia- 
a»aader. Sedition at Zacynthns. PlalKa raaed by the Thebans. The Laeed«mo« 
■iaiis seiae upon the island Corcjra: relieved by the Atlienians under Ctcsias. Eva- 
gores murdered in Cyprus by an eunuch. Dreadfol earthquakes and inundations la 
Peloponnesus. Great comet seen in Greece.—* 6. Artaxerxes sends again to oiaka 
peace among the Grecians. All comply except the Thebans. The Spartans raise au 
army against the Thebans. Epaminondas made the Theban general. Faamus (»attle 
ofLeoctra. Terrible'aeditions and cruelties in Argos. Jesonof Fheras stirs op the 
Thessalonians to gain the sovereignty of Greece. Polly doru?, prince of Pherc ia 
Gteece* poisoned by his brother Alexander. A plot to depose Alexander. King of 
Macedonia treated with to that parpose.— -^7. The Lacedamonians send Polytropss 
into Arcadia ; who is slain^ and his party routed by Lycoraedes. An inTasion by 
Epaminondu and Pelopidas into Peloponnesus. Sparta besieged. Antiquity and 
history of Mesaenia, in Greece. Pellene taken by the Arcadians. A wall drawn be- 
tween CenchreSB and the Lechieum^ to hinder the inroad of the Thebans into Pcla> 
Sinnesus. Epaminondas breaks through into Peloponnesus: assaults Corinth. S. 
ionysius sends Gauls and Spaniards to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians. Pelo- 
pidas and Ismenias imprisoned by Alexanderj tyrant of Pherae. The Bmotians pur- 
sued by the Phereans: brought oif by Epaminondas, then a private soldier. Tti^t 
between the Arcadians and Lacedaemonians. Dionysius falls upon the C^rthagusisu 
territories in Sicily. Dionysius dies. Cause of his death. Cruelty of Alexander the 
Phereau at Scotussa. Epaminondas breaks again into Peloponnesus. Coos peopled 
and walled. End ^ the Laconic and Bosotian war, by the mediation of the Petsiaa 

king. 9. New quarrels in Greece. Battle between the Elians and Arcadians near 

Lassia. Quarrel between tlie Pisates and them of Elis about the Olym|»ic gaaaes, A 
£gbt at the time and place of the games. The Thebans prepare a fleet in order ta 
gain the dominion at sea. Rhodes, Chios, and Byxantium brought over to tbe The- 
baiM by Epaminondaa. The Thebmis make war upon Orchomenos : the reason. Or- 
^homeiius cased. The Thessalians war with Alexander the Pherean. Peiopida* 
killed: his praises.— *- 10. War between the Tegcans and Mantineana. Tbe B«<«- 
tians side with the Tcgeant. Epaminondas made general. Battle of Vfaniinea, where 
Epaminondas was killed; but the Lacedaemonians routed. Commendatioa of Ep«- 
minondaa. ■■ IK Defection from the Persians in Asia. Tachos, king of Egj-pc, de- 
clares war agatnit tbe Persians. The war between Tachos and his son Nc<cteiftabiv 
Death of Artaicrxes Mnemon. Agesilaus routs the Egyptians that poraoed him. afi4 
restores Tachos to his kingdom. Quarrela again in Greece, after the battle uf AlaL> 
tinea, between the Megalopolitans and the neighbouring towns. Peparethoa bcaK|T< 
by Alexander of Pherm. He routs Leosthenes at sea. Chares the AiK*»^^«^ adi&> 
rai: hii viUwiies; 



BOOK XVL 

Caap. 1. Philip, a hostage at Thebes, makes his escape; beats the Athenjan^ mnd af- 
terwards makes peace with them. Subdues the Paeones; and roots tbe Dlyrtama* as.* 
makea peace with them.*—- !2. Actions of Dionysius the younger in Sicily mhI oil ^ 
parts. Dion's flight to Corinth, and his return to Sicily. Andromachos people* Ta.s* 
rominium. Civil wars in KubouL Social war between the Athenians and other aa- 
tipua. Philip takes Ampliipolis and other cities. His policy to gain the Ofvmtbia^s. 
•lid other places in Greece. 3. Dion*s march and entry into Syracuse. &^jv** 
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cotoes to the Itland, a part of Syracuse : assaults the wall erected from sea to sea : b 
beaten bj Dion. Alesandiv of Pherse murdered bjr bis wife and hu two brotbert. 
Philip relieves tlie Thessalians froni the two brotlien.— 4. First rise of 4lie Bnitii in 
Italy. Diooysius's admiral inrades tbe Leontincs. A figbt at sea between Heraclkles 
and Philistos, admirals, tbe one of Dionysius, the other of Dion. A faction in Syn^ 

cnse. Dion leares the Syracosans. Their sad condition. Relieved by Dion » ■ 

5. Continuance of tbe Social War. Ijriiicniles and Tinotbeys joined admirals^ with 
Cbsres by the Athenian^ Ipbicratea and Tiaothens accused by Chares, and finad 
and remored. Chares joms with Fbarnabaciu, and roots the Persians. End of tlw 
Social War. Philip snbdues the confederates.-^-^. Beginning of the Sacred or 
Phocian war» Philomelus j^iaes tlie temple at Delpbos, after he bad rooted tbe tfr- 
crians. How tbe oracle at Delphos was first discovered; and the beginning of thm, 
Tripod. The Athenians and others join with Philomelas.— -7. Battle at Pbcdfi* 
between Philoraehis and tbe Locrtans. Parties engaged in the Pbocian war. Battlf 
between the Boeotians and Phocians. Philomelas killed. Onomarchas asade general: 
his dreams, successes, and death.— -8. Phayllos continues the Phodan war. Aiyca 
razed. Phayllos dies of a consumption. War between tbe LaoedssmoniaDs and Me* 
galopolitaus. Cheronea taken by Phalsscus. War between tbe Persians, Egyptiaqi^ 
and Phmnieians. Salamis, in Cyprus, besieged. Cruelty of Artaxenes Oohus tow«rds 

the Sidonians. Calamity of Sidon 9. Evagoras beheaded in Cyprus. Artaaerac^ 

marches against Egypt, and gains it all by tbe policy of Mentor. Loses many of bk 
men at tbe lake of Sorbon. Mentor advanced. Mentor's stratagem to subdaa Hat* 
meas, prince of Atarnca. Zena rased by Pliilip. King of Egypt abdicates his kio^ 
dom, and flies to Ethiopia.— ^-10. Philip takes Olyntbns, and other citierlta the Hel- 
lespont. The Athenians jealous of Philip, and instigated* by Demoithenes. Philip's 
policies. Value of the riches taken out of the temple at Delpbos. Dionysias scn| 
pWents to Delphos, whicb were taken by tbe Athenians. His Ictirr to the Atheniaas, 
Temple burnt. End of the Pbocian war. Punishments decreed by tbe Ampbictyana 
against the Phoeians. Miseries of the sacrilegious peraons. TIomImii aent to Syr»- 
cote.— 1 1 . Tinioleuu's expedition into Sicily. Carthaginian army in Sieily. Bio* 
aysius returns intoSyrncase: is beaten by Hicetas. Hieetas gains Sjrracuse. Timo* 
leon's escape from Kbegium. Timoleon roots Hicetas, and gains Syracuse. Philip 
invades the Illyrians. Dionysios eipelled. Timoleon makes good laws. Philip in- 
vades Thrace. 1 2. Acts of Timoleon in Sicily. Preparations of tbe Carthaginians 

against Timoleon. Remarkable siege of Perinthns by Philip. Pexodorus expeb bta 
' brother Adam from the principality in Caria. Byzantium besieged by Philip.— —It), 
The Athenians aid Byzantium. Philip raises the siege. Tbe Carthaginians transport 
forces mto Sicily. Remarkable victory of Timoleon over the Carthaginians. Acts of 
Timoleon in Sicily. Works of Hiero in Sicily.— 14. Elatea taken by Philip. Great 
constertiationi m Athens for fear of Philip. The Bceotians join with the Atlieniani^ 
through the solicitations of Demosthenes. Python, a famous orator. Battle of Ch«« 
ronra, between Philip and the Athenians. Lysicles the .Athenian general put to death. 
Philip rrbiiked by Demades; made general of Greece. Timoleon dies.' 15. Phi- 
lip consults the oracle at Delphos. Marries his daughter Cleopatra to the king of 
Epirus. Encouraged to the Persian war by Neoptoleraus*s verses. Philip's pride. 
Ills murder. Cause of it, huw it was done, and by whom. 

BOOK XVII, 

C N A p . t . Conspiracies of the cities against Alexander. The Athenians send ambassador^ 
to Alexander, to beg pardon. He is made general by the Ampliictyons. Attains killed 
by Alexander's comiuand. Wickedness of Bagoas. Danus commended. Raises 
forces. Description of mount Ida. Alexander invades the Illyrians and otbeN. 
Thebes besieged by Alexander, and raaed. Miseries of Thebes. Prodigies. Alex- 
ander demands Dessosthenes and others to be delivered up to him by the Atbeniaas: 

their answer. He returns into Macedonia, and feasts liis soldiers. 2. Alexander 

]ands his army in Asia. Battle at Granicos. forces of the Persians and of Alexan- 
der. Alexander kills Spithrobates ; near being killed by Rbosaees. Miletus besieged 
)snd taken. Ada, queen of Caria, meets Alexander. Halicamassus besieged^ taken, 
and sacked. Strange act of the MaraMreuses.->-*-3. Mitylene taken by MeauMVlg 
t>arius's general. His successes. He diet. Cbaridemus the Athenian iinjiiitly put 
to death by Darius. Alexander fidlasickt ia recovered by Philip. Alexander seizes 
AUxauder of Lyncettes, oa accoo&l of bis nothcf • letteri. Ale^an^et takes \»9^ 
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Jtfemorabie battle at Issus, where the mother, wife, two daughters, and ion of Darius 
were tuken Alexander's noble behaviour towards them. Darius*s letters and ofcra 

to Alexander. Darius prepares another arm^. 4. Alexauder marches towards 

Kgypt: besieges Tjf re. Prodigiea at Tyre. The Tyriaas bind Apollo with golden 
chains. Inventions of the Tyrians to defend themselves. Advancement of Ballominus» 
a poar roan, to be king of Tjre. Acts of Agis and Aroyntas. Amyntas killed, and aJl 
bis soldiers. Alexander takes Gaza by storm : is presented by the Grecians.—! — 
5. Alexander makes a journey to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. He is presented by 
the Cyreneans. Description of the place about the temple. Wonderful properties of the 
fountain Solis. Building of Alexandria. Alexander's answer to Darias's ambassadors. 
Alexander passes over the river Tigris with great hazard. Preparations on both sidea 

for battle. The Persians routed at the famous battle at Arbela. 6. The Grecians 

conspire to revolt. Memnon rebels in Thrace. Antipater marches against him. The 
Lacedemonians raise an army; are routed by A nti pater, and Agis their king killed. 
7. Alexander comes to Babylon. Wealth found there. Views his troops at 
Sitacana. Riches there. Thence goes into the country of the Uxians. Marches 
towarcls Persepolis. Company of maimed Greeks meet Alexander : his bounty to them. 
He takes Periepolis: gives it up to the plunder of the soldiers. Riches of the citadel 
of Persepolis. Alexander's feast at Persepolis. Persepolis bnrnt at the instigktioa 

of Thais. Darius murdered 8. Bessus stirs up the Bactriana. Alexander dischargef 

the Greek anxiliaries with rewards. River Stiboetea. He enters Hyrcania; its ricb- 
ness. Enters the Mardian country. Loses bis brave horse; which i« restored. Tha<i 
lestris the Amaxonian queen meets him. He falls into the effeminacy of the Persians. 
Enters Drangina. Plot against Alexander. Philotas and others pot to death. He 

niarclies against the Arimaspi. Subdues Arachosia. 9. Alexander marches against 

the Paropamisades. His troublesome march. Comen to mount Caucasus. Battle in 
Aria by AJexander's officers against Satibarxanes, who is killed in a single combat hr 
Krigyiis. Bessus brought to Alexander; his punishment. Alexander kills some bar- 
barians unexpectedly, after they had surrendered their city He marches to the river 
Indus. Mophis's remarkable delivery up of himself and his army.— —~ 10. Alexander 
overcomes Porus. How apes are taken. Strange serpents for venom. Large trees. 
He marches against the Audrastians, Cathari, and against Suphithes. Custom of them 
under Sophtthes. Indian dogs. Alexander entertained by ^hi gens. The Macedo- 
nians refuse to march against the Gandaritas. Alexander leaves monuments behind 
liim at the river Hydaspes. Nicaea and Bucephalus built. The Iberians present 
Alexander. He routs the Agalasses. Is in danger in the river ladus, by whirlpools. 
Marches against the Oxydracas and Mallii. The king leaps off the wall into the town. 
Duel between Coragus and Dioxippus. The Sambestn submit to Alexander ; and also 
the Sogdiani and Massani. Subduts Musicanus, Portjcanus, and Sambus. Poisoned 
weapons. The king's dream. Comes into the main ocean. Comes into Oedrosfa. 
Savageness of the people. His army near perishing in Gedrosia. Comes into Car- 
nienia. Punishes the Borrocial Goremonrs. Mearchus returns. Islands covered at 
high tides. Strange death of Calanus. _Ji 1 ex.M d£rjnai:rijg3 Statira. Harpalus's lusurj. 

Alexander seizes with his own hand them that had mutinied. 1 1. Alexander mixes 

twenty thousand Persian darters with his army. Marches from Susa. Bagtstame 
breeds abundance of horses. Hephae&tian dies at Ecbatana. The Lamian war. He 
invades the Cussxi. Marches towards Babylon. The Chaldean astrologers dissuade 
him from coming thither. He enters Babylon.^— -12. Ambassadors come to Alcx^ 
ander from all parts. He buries He ph est ion with great state. Prodigies before 
Alexander's death. His death. Dariu&'s mother starves herseif. 



BOOK XVIIL 

Chap. 1. Quarrels about a successor to Alexander. Avidaeus made king. The pro- 
vinces divided amongst the chief commanders. Matters contained in Alexander's 
note-books. Meleager executed by Perdiccas. The Grecians revolt. Description 
of Asia. Python sent against the revolting Grecians, who were all cut off. The La> 
mian war: the cause of it. Alexander's epistle to the exiles. Leusthenes, the Atfae- 
nmn general. Lamia besieged. Leostfaenes killed: Antiphllos placed in his room. 
—2. Ptolemy gains Egypt. Leagues with Antipater. Lysimachus enters Tbrace« 
Lconatus comes to relieve Antipater, and is routed. The Grecians beaten at sea. 
Perdiccas conquers Ariarathes, prince of Cappadocia; crucifies him ;. delivers the pro- 
vince to £umeues. The Grecians quite rooicd by Craterui and Antipater. Tb« 
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Athenians at length submit, after all the rest bat the ^tolians. End of the Lamian 
war. War in Cyrcne by Thlmbron. Ophelas routes Tbirabron. Cyrene gained by 
Ptolemy. Larisia sacked. Destruction of the Isaurians by themtelTes. Perdiccas 
affects the Icingdom of Macedon; is opposed by Antigonus. The iEtolians blocked 
up by Craterus and Antipater. Antigonus discovers Perdiccas's design. Peace made 
with the iEtoliaus. Perdiccas marches against Ptolemy, into Egypt. — ^-nJ. Descrip- 
tion of Aleiander's funeral chariot Ptolemy honoured in Egypt. Perdiccas preparea 
for going into Egypt against Ptolemy. Eamenes beats Neoptolemus, who deserted. 
Battle between Eumenes and Craterus, who was killed with Neoptolerous. Combat 
between Neeptolemus and Eumenes. Perdiccas comes into Egypt; assaults the fort 
called the Camel's Wall; his miserable loss in the river Nile; is killed. Ptolemy 
makes Aridaeus and Python protectors of the kings. Eunienes condemned to die. Tho 
^tolians invade lliessaly. Polyperchon routs the ^tolians. The provinces again 
divided by Aridxus. Antigonus routs Eumenes, who flies to Nora. Antigonus besiegea 
Nora. Eomenes's invention to exercise the horse. Ptolemy gains Syria and Phmni* 

cia by Nicanor. 4. Antigonus routs Alcetas in Pisidia, and ukes Attalvs. Alcetas 

received into Termessus, and there protected. He is murdered there treacherously: 
bis body inhumanly used by Antigonus. Antipater's death. Antipater puts Detneai, 
one of the Athenian ambassadors, to death. Polyperchon made chief in Macedonia. 
Cassander conspires to put him out. Antigonus's plots to be sovereign of all. Ari- 
dzus secures hiiuself in Phrygia: besieges Cycicum. Antigonus goes to relieve iu 
Eumenes got out of Nora by Antigonus's order. Antigonus's further acts. Various 
fortunes of Eumenes. Council in Macedonia called by Polyperchon against Cussob- 
der. Decree of the council. Po1y(>ercbon invites Olympias out of Epirus into Bfa- 

cedonia. Writes to Eumenes to join with the kings. '5. Polyperchon courts Eume* 

pes to assist the kings. Eumenes's prudence amongst the Macedonian captains. 
Ptolemy sends to the captains and others not to assist Eumenes. Antigonus coutrivte 
to kill Eumenes; who marches into Phoenicia. Nicanor deceives the Athenians, and 
still keeps Monycliia, and subrilely gets the Piraeus. Ordered by Olympias to deliver 
the Piraeus and Munychia to the Athenians; but he shifts it off*. Alexander, son of 
Polyperchon enters Attica; secretly corresponds with Nicanor, and displeases the 
Athenians. Phocion's hard usage at his trial in Athens; is condemned and executed* 
Cassander arrive*! at the Pirarus. Polyperchon comes against him, but returns. Be* 
sieges Megalopoli!!; hut is there completely baffled, and hi^ elephants destroyed by* 
ttratagemi Sea tight between Clitus and Nicanor. Nicanor beaten. Clitos afterwards 
routed by Nicunor, is killed in his flight to Macedonia. Antigonus goes after Eoroe- 
nes. Euraeoes near losing his army by the breach of a dyke in Babylonia. The 
Greek cities revolt to Cassander. The Athenians make peace with him. He kills 
Nicanor. 

BOOK XIX. 

Cb AF. 1. Agathoclrs*s parentage and education: his rise: his stratagems : his bloody 
massacre at Syracuse. He gains the sovereign power. , The aflfairs of Italy. Olyni- 
pia3 returns into Macedonia by Polyperchon's means. The armies revolt to her. Her 
cruelties. She murders Eurydice, and Aridaeus her husband. Affairs in Asia. 
Eumenes and Seleucus. EuiueiVes joined by many of the captains. Number of their 
forces. He cumes to Susa. Attalus and others imprisoned by Antigonus in a strong 

castle; seeking to escape are afterwards besieged, and taken. 2. Antigonus 

marches to the Tigris after Eumenes. Eumenes cuts off a great many of his men there .^ 
Antigonus goen into Media. Eumenes comes to Perscpolis. Description of Persia. 
Feucestes's great feast. Euroenes's policy. His tale of the lion. Battle in Parete- ' 
ceni, between Antigonus and Eumenes. Antigonus returns into Media. Story of 
Ceteus's two wives, striving which should be burnt. Eumenes marches to Gabene; 
Cassander to Macedonia. Olympias goes to Pydna; is there besieged. The Epirots 
forsake their kiiigj and join with Cassander. Antigonus designs to surprise £ninenes« 
who stops his march by a stratagem. Last battle between them in GabenCi Eumenes 
basely delivered up. Antigonus returns to Media. Dreadful earthquakes in the 

country of Rhages. 3> Inundations at Rhodes. Antigonus kills Python, getting 

bim into his power by dissimulation. Then he marches into Persia. Revolters from 
Antigonus cut off in Media, He divides the provinces of Asia, and contrives to des> 
troy all the Argy raspides. Gets great treaiiure i(^j|^a, Cassander besieges Olympias 
in Pydna: the great distress to which it was reduced. Amphipolls surrendered to 
Cassander. He kills Olympias, Marries Thesialonices. Bailds Casiittdria. In* 
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friaoas Ruiana and her mo Aieiaader. HU aKpediticMi int» Pelopo^iMtDS ■gainat 
Aiexander the son of Pulypercbon. HUtorjr m( Tbcbea. Cajiaiider reboUcb Tliclea; 
■ ■ i, Aiitigonus't army feasted by Seleucus in Babylon. Qaarrels with Seleoca^ 
who iliea to Piolevy, and it kindly received. Ptolemy, Geleucas, Caaaander^ 
and Lyaimachna, join against Antigonus. They tend ambassadors to him, who wintert 
inCilicia. He goes into Pboeuicia, and there bniids ships: besieges Tyic. Fraiao 
of Phylla, wife of Demetrius. Aiisuxlemus raises forces for Antigoons in Pclopoa- 
aesiu. Acts of Ptolemy, one of Antigonus's captaina. Aotigonas's policy. Tyrv 
delivered. The agreement af Ptolemy's captains, and the rest at Cypros. Tbe ki» 
of Seleucus. A fleet comes tq Antigonus frum the Hellespont and Rhodes. Thinp 
done in Peloponnesus. Cassander's acts there and in Greece. Great victory by sM 
•ad Und obtained by Polyclitos, Seleucus's lieutenant : he is rewarded by Fiofeoy. 

jlcts of Agathocles in Sicily. The Romans make war against tbe Samnitea.- 5. 

Tbe acts of Aristodemas, Antigonus's geneial in Peloponnesus. The Dimeans m 
JUhaia seek to free themselves from Cassander's garrison : they take the citadel* 
Aleunder> son of Polyperchon, assassinated. Praise of Cratesipolis, his wife. Tbe 
acts of Cassander in Auiotitk, and other parts of Greece. Cruelty of the iEsolians. 
Cassandar sends an army into Caria, and .irifttotte with a fleet to Lcmnos. The acts of 
CasaandeHs army in Caria. Antigonus leaves his son Demetrius in Syria« to watch 
Ptolemy. His troublesome march into Asia. The affairs of Sicily. Acrotatos's mis- 
government and cruelties in Sicily. Acts of Agathocles. Atfairs of Italy. 
6b Several cities revolt: Lysimachus cTomes against theai. Philip, Caa»ander's gene* 
lal, routs the Epirots and ^tolians. Ca&sauder agrees with Antigonus. Aniigoniis 
gains the cities in Caria. Cassandi;r's acts in Greece. The Samiiites rooted by tho 
Romans. Polemon sent by Antigonus into Greece to set the cities at liberty. Acts 
of Aiit!?onus and Cassandet. Polemon*8 acts in Greece for Anligouns. Ptoletay goe* 
agaiust Cyrene and Cyprus; and thon against Demeirius. Battle with Deraetrias»at 
iituA, Ptolemy takes Tyre. Acts of Antigonus's commanders in Greece. Tho 
£pirots make Alceias king, who is beaten by Lyciscus, Cassander's general; and ia 
beaten again by the other. Cassander gues against the Apolloniates. ^leocos reco* 
vers Babylon with a small army. Demetrius routs Cilles, Ptolemy's general. Ptu/eisj 
tetums lo Egypt, after wasting Samaria, Gaxa, Joppa, &c. Athcnaeus sent fi^aiaaf 
the Nabatbataus by Antigonus. Customs of the Arabians. Description of the Aspbei- 
tites, or I^ake of Sodom. Demetrius sent against Seleucus in Babylon. Wan between 
the Romans and Samnites in Italy. Conduct of Agathocles in Sicily.— 7. Cassander, 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, make peace with Antigonus. Cassander murders Roxaaa . 
and her son. The governors take the title of kings upon them. The C«rtbagnuaii» 
fakie forces against Agathocles. Four thonsand Gflaas murdered by Agpthodesu 
Battle between Agathocles and Arailcar the Carthaginian, at Himera. Agathocles 
leutcd. Several cities revolt from Agathocles. 



BOOK XX. 

Cpir. 1. Agathocles designs to invade Africa. His cruelty porsoed in his voyage. 
Eclipse of the sun, very great. Lands in Africa: burns his ships. His successes ia 
Africa. Hanno and Borailcar made generals in Africa. Battle between them and 
Agathocles, who routs them, and kills Hanno. His stratagem by owls. Cruel super- 
atttion vf the Carthaginians in sacrificing their children. Actions at Syracuse. Acta 
«f Agathocles in Africa. Acts of Cassander in Macedonia. Polyperchon endeavoora 
to restore Hercules, the son of Alexander. Miserable destruction of Nicoclesand 
his family at Cyprus. Wars of Parisades's sons, king of the Cimmerian Bospboros. 
Valour of Satytus, one of the sous ; his death. Sad death uf Eum<:los, another of the 

sons. 2« Acts of Ptolemy in Cilicia and elsewhere. Polyptrchon murders Her* 

cules, Alexander's son, hy the instigation of Ca&sauder. Amilcar taken, and put to 
death by the Syracusans. His head sent to Agathocles in Africa. Transaciiuus in 
Sicily. Archagathus, the son of Agathocles* kills Lyciscus: he and his son in great 
danger by the army. Affairs in Italy. Works of Appius Claudius : the Apptan ws^. 
Ptolemy comes to Corinth : his acts there. Cleopatra, Alexander's sitter, killed hy 
the governor ofSardis. Further acts of Agathocles lirAtrica. Ophelas decoyed and 
cat off by Agathocles. Ophelas's tr(mble»oiue march to Agathocles. Lainias's cniehy« 
and the story of ber. Bomilcar seeks to be prince of Carthage, but is put to deatk 
by the citixeiui. Agathocles »eiid> the spoils of the Cyreneans to Syracuse: most i^ 

. tbem lost in a ato^m. Affairs in (taly.*— p. Demctriua frees aU theGreqan eili^; 
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takes the Pineus at Athena. DemetTiui Phalerius flies to Ptoleroy. Honours given 
to Deroetrios i& Athens. He sails to Cyprus: his acts there: besieges SaUmis. Hit 
great engines. Ptolemy sails to Cyprus. Sea fight between Ptolemy and Demetrius, 
wherein Ptoleroy is routed. Antigonus takes the title of king, as likewise do several 
«lher captains. Agathodes^s acts at Utica in Africa. Ties his prisoners to a great 
engine. Tlie sorts of people in Africa. Xenodochus rooted in Sicily by Agathoclc»'s 
captains. Acts of Agathocles in Sicily. What was done by Archagathus in Africa, 
MgschaliLiBhabited by.JQme Greeks that caomfri^ai Xxojr.^ Apes, their custom among 
the Piihec«se. The Carthaginians draw thirty thousand men out of Carthnge. Mis- 
fortunes to Agatbocles's captains in Africa. The army blocked op^ and almost starred. 
Agathocles beats the Carthaginians at sea near Syracuse. His captain Leptines ha- 
rasses the Agrigentines. Agathocles feasts the Syracusaas. His jocund temper: his 
eruelty. Routed in Africa. Carthaginian camp burnt. Misfortune afterwards to 
both armies by one cause. Agathocles put in chains by his own men. Steals oat <if 
Africa. The soldiers kiil his two sons. They make peace with the Carthaginiana. 
Agathocks's exceeding eruelty at £gesta;. and afterwards at Syracuse. 4. Anti- 
gonus** march into Egypt. Lq|t some of his ships in a tempest near Raphia He 
returns into Syria. Dinocrates prevails In SiciJy. Agathocles is willing to resign hit 
gOYemment; but Dinocratrs stands off. What was done in Italy. Antigonus's war. 
frith tlie Rhudians. Rhodes besieged by Demetrius. Agathocles routs Dinocrates*s 
great army with a few men. His cruelty to those who submitted upon terms, where 
he butchers seven thousand; Dinocrates in favour with Agathocles; he betrays the 
confederates. Further transactions in Italy.^ — 5. Siege of Rhodes continued. 
Acu of the sea-captaini of the Rhodians. Peace made with the Rhodians. Acts of 
Agathocles in the Lipari islands. Acts of Demetrius in Greece. War between the 
Tarentines and Lucanians. Aels of Cleonymus the Spartan. Cassandcr sends to 
Antigonus to make peace, who refuses. Lysitnachus joins with Cassander, and so 
does Ptolemy and SeleucuSf against Antigonus: he marches against Lysimachus. 
Demetriiis's further acts in Greeee. The armies of Casuinder and Demetrius. De- 
metrius leaves Greece, and goes with his army to his father in Asia, after peace nad« 
with Casaander. The misfortunes of Plistarchos n sea. Ptoleroy besieges Sidon, 
iwt returns to £gypt «pon a lalse report. Seleucns marches (torn Babylon with a 
great amy. 
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